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SKETCH 


OF  THE  UI8TORT  OF 


SPANISH    AMERICA, 


TO  THE  REVOLUTION, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Effects  of  the  diacofctnj  of  America — Cohmbus' first  voyage  and 
discottries — grant  of  the  Pope — second  voyage — f€Ue  dfthefirsi 
eoUmy— rising  of  the  natives — thev  are  subdued  and  compelled 
to  pay  tribute — convicts  transported  to  the  colony — third  voyags 
of  Columbus,  in  which  he  discovers  the  conttnent^^arigin  ofUu 
reparUmientos — voyage  ofMonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Americus  Ves^ 
puctus-^ourth  voyage  of  Columbus — setlletnent  on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien — Vasco  Be&oa  discovers  the  Padfi^c  Ocean — voyage 
of  Juan  de  Solis— conquest  of  Cuba — colony  [danted — Ounwi- 
na,  Yucatan,  and  Mexico  discovered. 

THE  discoyeiy  of  America  fonns  a  new  and  most  conspi- 
eoous  era  in  the  annaJs  of  the  world ;  and  probably  no  other  event 
has  had  greater  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 
Its  immedjiiaie  effects  were,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discovery,  of  en- 
terprise, and  commercial  cupidity,  which  not  only  gave  a  new  di» 
rection,  but  a  more  vigorous  impulse  to  speculative  and  commer* 
dal  operations ;  and  by  extending  the  bounds  and  magnifying  the 
objects  of  navigation,  a  degree  of  interest  and  importance  was 
conferred  on  that  pursuit,  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
To  these  effects  succeeded  the  planting  of  colonies,  which  gra- 
dually gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  commerce  of  Europe,  engrafted 
novel  principles  into  the  laws  of  nations,  and  in  no  small  degree 
influenced  the  poUtics  of  almost  every  state  in  Europe ;  as  for  a 
long  period  most  of  the  contentions  and  wars  among  the  principal 
powers  of  the  old  world,  arose  from  conflicting  claims  and  inte- 
rests in  the  new.  New  relations  wer  created  between  the  pa- 
rent state  and  its  colonies,  and  between  the  latter  and  other  pow- 
ers, the  last  of  which  were  a  source  of  constant  jealousy,  and  of- 
ten disturbed  the  peace  of  nations. 

That  the  discovery  and  colonizing  of  a  new  world^  several 
tfimofl  as  large  as  the  continent  of  Europe,  would  produce  an  iin* 
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portant  change  in  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  that  continent,  must  have  been  foreseen  at 
the  time ;  but  that  it  should  have  had  an  important  moral  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  mankind,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
securing  their  rights,  establishing  their  liberties,  and  exalting  their 
destinies,  no  one  could  have  anticipated.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
must  have  been  supposed,  that  the  establishment  of  distant  colo- 
nies, dependent  on  the  parent  state,  nursed  by  its  care,  protected 
by  its  arms,  and  entirely  subject  to  its  power,  would  have  tended 
to  colonial  oppression;  which  by  strengthening  the  power  of 
the  sovereign,  would  react  upon  the  parent  state,  and  thus  tend 
to  the  oppression  of  both.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  others,  this  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
down  to  the  period  of  the  late  revolution.  Their  degradation  and 
oppression  alienated  them  from  the  parent  country,  and  prepared 
their  minds  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  a  distant  and  foreign  power,  which  instead  of  conducting  to- 
ward them  like  an  aSectionate  mother,  treated  them  with  the 
jealousy,  selfishness,  and  cruelty  of  an  unfeeling  stepdame. 

The  English  colonists  in  North  America,  consisting  of  the  per- 
secuted at  home,  brought  with  them,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
elements  of  freedom ;  and  many  of  the  colonies  obtained  charters 
securing  the  essential  rights  of  self-government^  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty ;  so  tiiat  at  a  very  eariy  period,  many  scat- 
tering rays  of  light  were  shed  abroad  in  this  western  hemisphere, 
which  served  as  the  dawn  of  that  brighter  day  of  liberty  which  we 
now  behold  in  its  meridian  splendour.  Although  the  English  and 
Spanish  systems  of  colonial  government  in  America  were  differ- 
ent,  yet  the  views  and  policy  of  the  two  countries  were  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  tended  to  the  same  result  This  policy  was 
to  keep  the  colonies,  not  only  dependent,  but  tributary  states ;  to 
monopolize  their  commerce,  to  cripple  their  manufactures,  and  in 
all  respects  to  render  them  contributary  to  the  wealth  and  aggran- 
(fizement  of  the  colonizing  country.  In  both  divisions  of  the 
American  continent  this  policy  was  more  rigorously  pursued  as 
the  colonies  became  more  populous  and  wealthy,  and  as  a  jea- 
loxisy  and  apprehension  of  their  independence  increased.  This 
illiberal  policy  necessarily  led  to  a  separation,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  greater  part  of  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  the  new  worid,  its  various 
and  happy  climate,  its  magnificent  rivers  and  mountains,  its  unri- 
valled feridlity  of  soil,  and  capacity  of  sustaining  a  population  al« 
most  surpassing  conception,  the  beneficial  influence  which  it  has 
had  on  the.  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  the  moral  character  of  man, 
IB  infinitely  more  important  than  all  the  other  advantages  which 
its  discovery  wiU  confer  on  the  world.    If  it  had  contributed  to 
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the  enslavement  and  degradation  of  mankind,  it  might  even  he  a 
pioUem  whether  its  discovery  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing 
or  an  evil ;  as  the  eaHtem  beniispbere  is  sufficientlj  extensive  for 
the  wretched  abodes  of  slaveiy.     It  is  the  glory  and  pride  of  Ame- 
rica, and  equaUy  so  now  in  two  great  divisions  of  this  continent, 
thai  it  is  the  land  of  freedom,  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations :  that  here  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body  of  man,  is 
firee,  and  ranges  at  large,  unrestrained,  except  by  those  barrien 
which  his  Maker  has  established. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  a  spirit  of  dis- 
covery appeared  in  several  European  nations,  but  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  Portugal.  The  fame  of  several  successful  voyages 
of  discovery,  made  by  the  Portuguese,  drew  many  enterprising 
foreigners  into  their  service,  and  among  the  number,  Christopher 
Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  At  this 
time  he  possessed  great  experience  as  a  navigator,  which  he  im- 
proved by  several  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores, 
and  all  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  so  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful navigators  in  Europe.  Possessing  a  mind  bold  and  inquiring, 
and  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery  which 
prevailed,  Columbus  was  ambitious  to  exceed  the  bounds  which 
had  limited  the  most  daring  and  successful  navigators.  From 
his  geographiccd  knowledge,  and  various  facts  which  he  had  ob- 
served during  his  voyages,  he  had  for  some  time  conceived  the 
idea  of  finding  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  by  sailing  in 
a  westerly  direction.  The  spices  and  other  rich  commodities 
from  India,  which  the  Venetians  had  introduced  into  Europe,  by 
the  trade  which  they  had  monopolized  with  tiiat  country,  had  ex- 
cited the  attention  and  the  envy  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered 
it  an  object  of  the  last  importance  to  discover  a  more  direct  route 
over  sea  to  that  country,  then  afibrding  the  richest  commerce  in 
the  world. 

Having  submitted  his  plan  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  both  to  his 
native  and  adopted  countries,  without  success,  he  next  applied  to 
Spain.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella  then  governed  the  united  king- 
doms o£  Castile  and  Arragon.     After  having  spent  more  than 
e^ht  years  in  fruitless  endeavours,  during  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but  with  the  pride  of 
false  knowledge ;  and  ailer  experiencing  the  mortification  of  a 
second  rejection  of  his  proposals,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  the-  country,  the  influence  of  two  of  his  friends  with  the 
Queen  procured  for  him  that  encouragement  which  his  own  know- 
fedge  of  the  subject,  and  liis  long  and  unwearied  exertions,  had  not 
been  able  to  effect 

Spain  is  entiUed  to  but  tittie  honour  for  having  been  the  nation 
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under  whose  auspices  the  new  world  was  discovered,  and  which* 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
her  aggrandizement  and  power. 

On  Sie  third  day  of  August,  1492,  Columbus,  with  a  fleet  (for 
it  was  so  called)  of  three  small,  weak  vessels,  scarcely  fit  for  a 
voyage  to  the  Canaiy  Islands,  with  ninety  men  on  board,  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
a  little  past  midnight,  the  joyful  cry  of  Umd  !  land  I  was  heard ; 
the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  the  dawn  of  Ught,  to  the  un- 
speakable joy  of  all.  At  sunrise  the  boats  were  manned  and  arm- 
ed, and,  with  colours  flying,  and  martial  music,  they  approached 
the  shore,  which  was  lined  with  a  multitude  of  strange  people,  en- 
tirely naked,  who  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures,  expressed  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  with  which  they  viewed  the  novel  ob- 
jects before  them.  Columbus,  in  a  rich  dress,  with  a  drawn  sword, 
was  the  firbt  who  stepped  upon  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  and,  be- 
ing followed  by  his  men,  tliey  all  kneeled  down  and  kissed  the 
ground  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  their  almost  hope- 
less desire.  This  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  crucifix,  be- 
fore which  they  prostrated  themselves,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  so  happy  an  issue.  The  na- 
tives, although  extremely  timid,  gathered  around  them,  while 
these  ceremonies  were  performing,  and  gazed  with  silent  admi- 
ration, unable  to  comprehend  what  they  witnessed,  aiid  much  less 
to  foresee  the  misery  and  desolation  which  this  visit  of  a  new  race 
of  men  was  to  bring  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They 
were  filled  with  amazement  and  awe,  and  regarded  their  strange 
guests  as  superior  beings,  and  very  naturally  supposed  that  they 
were  the  children  of  the  sun,  who  had  deigned  to  visit  the  earth. 
The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  they  soon  realized,  and  had  occasion 
to  regard  them  rather  as  fiends  of  darkness,  than  as  angels  oi 
light,  sent  on  errands  of  love. 

The  land  discovered  was  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  was 
named,  by  Columbus,  San  Salvador.  After  exploring  the  island, 
and  discovering  several  others,  Columbus  set  sail  for  Spain,  leav^ 
ing  thirty-eight  of  his  people  on  the  island,  which  he  named  Hi^^ 
paniola,  for  the  protection  of  which  a  small  fort  had  been  erected, 
m  a  great  measure  by  the  industry  of  the  natives,  who,  with  much 
simplicity,  laboured,  in  conjunction  with  their  invaders,  to  erect 
the  first  instrument  of  tlieir  slavery.  Before  the  Discoverer  set 
sail  on  his  second  voyage,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  the  Pope,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  vice- 
gterent  of  the  Almighty,  claimed  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoim 
of  the  earth.  Accordingly,  his  holiness  granted,  with  great  form 
and  solemnity,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  succ^ssori 
for  ever,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  infidels,  which  they  had 
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discovered,  or  might  discover,  but  did  not  undertake  to  bound  or 
describe  them,  as  he  was  ignorant  not  only  of  their  situation,  but 
even  of  their  eicistence.  To  prevent,  however,  this  grant  from 
interfering  with  one  previously  made  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal, 
he  directed  that  a  line  should  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  one  huii> 
dred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  all  the  unknown  countries,  east  of  this  line,  were  given  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  those  west  to  the  Spaniards.  The  considenir 
tion  of  this  grant  was  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen  nations  in  the  western  regions,  which  Ferdinand  engaged 
to  do.  Accordingly,  Father  Boyle,  and  several  other  friars,  ac- 
companied Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  to  instruct  tlie  na- 
tives in  Christianity ;  and  those  whom  Columbus  bad  carried  to 
Spain,  after  some  pains  to  instruct  them,  were  baptized ;  Ferdi- 
nand himself,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the  chief  persons  of  his 
court,  standing  as  their  god&thers.  These  were  the  first  fruits 
of  missionary  exertions  among  the  natives  of  America.  The 
second  expedition  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1493,  and  by  steering  a  more  southeriy  direction  than 
had  been  pursued  in  the  previous  voyage,  the  first  land  discovered 
was  the  Caribbee,  or  Leeward  Islands.  Columbus  discovered 
Dominica,  Porto  Rico,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  and  several  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad, 
which  was  the  name  he  had  given  to  the  port  where  he  had  lefl 
the  garrison,  he  was  surprised  that  none  of  the  men  appeared,  as 
he  expected  to  behold  them  on  the  beach,  welcoming  their  coun- 
trymen with  transports  of  joy.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
fort  was  entirely  demolished,  and  the  tattered  garments  and  broken 
arms  around  it,  removed  all  doubts  as  to  tlie  melancholy  fate  of 
the  first  colony,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  which  had  been  planted 
in  the  new  world.  The  rashness  and  licentiousness  of  the  laea 
brought  upon  them  their  own  destruction.  Alike  regardless  of 
their  own  security  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  they  seized  upon 
whatever  they  could  find ;  the  provisions,  gold,  and  women  of  the 
natives,  were  their  prey.  Roused  by  such  insufferable  wrongs, 
and  having  thrown  off  the  fear  of  their  invaders,  by  familiar  inter- 
course with  them,  the  natives  were  determined  to  rid  themselves 
of  such  licentious  intruders. 

Columbus,  instead  of  reoccupying  the  same  spot,  chose  a  situ- 
ation more  healthy  and  commodious,  at  the  head  of  a  capacious 
bay,  wliere  he  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  large  town,  and,  by  the 
united  labour  of  all  hands,  the  houses  and  ramparts  were  in  a 
short  time  so  far  advanced  as  to  afford  them  shelter  and  protec- 
tion. This,  which  must  be  considered  the  first  settlement  in  the 
new  world,  the  founder  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroneas- 
■In  (he  commencement  of  it  Columbiis  had  not  only  to  contend 
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irith  the  usual  difficulties  connected  with  the  planting  of  a  colonj 
in  a  distant  and  uncultivated  countiy,  but  with  the  mutinous  dis- 
position of  many  of  his  followers,  and  the  indolence  of  all,  greatly 
increased  by  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot  climate,  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.  Their  provisions  were  rapidly  con- 
suming, and  what  remained  were  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moisl- 
ure  of  a  tropical  climate :  the  natives  cultivated  but  litUe  ground, 
and  had  scarcely  sufficient  provisions  for  themselves,  consequent- 
ly could  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  Spaniards,  The  malignant 
diseases  which  prevail  in  the  torrid  zone,  especially  where  the 
country  is  uncultivated,  raged  among  them  with  great  violence. 
Murmurs  and  complaints  arose  against  Columbus  and  those  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  former  voyage.  They  were  accused  of 
having  allured  their  countrymen  to  attempt  a  setUemeut  in  a  land, 
which  they  had  represented  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  but  in  reatity 
barfoarous  and  inhospitable,  where  they  must  inevitably  perish  by 
famine,  or  by  unknown  diseases.  By  his  unwearied  exertions 
and  prudent  measures,  Columbus  succeeded  so  far  in  restoring 
concord,  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  island  in  pursuit  of  further  dii»- 
coveries.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  five  months,  attended  with 
every  hardship  and  peril,  he  made  no  discovery  of  importance, 

•  except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  He  lefl  the  command  of  the  infimt 
colony  to  his  brother,  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil of  officers ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  harbour,  than  the 
soldiers  dispersed  over  the  island  in  small  parties,  lived  upon  the 

,  natives,  wasted  their  provisions,  seized  their  women,  and  treated 
that  inoffensive  race  with  all  the  insolence  of  military  oppression. 
The  natives  silently  submitted  to  these  oppressions  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  hoping  that  their  invaders  would  leave  their  country ; 
but  discovering  that  they  had  not  come  to  visit  the  island,  but  to 
setde  in  it,  they  perceived  that  their  oppressions  would  never  be 
terminated  but  by  expelling  their  cruel  invaders.  Roused  by  a 
common  danger,  and  driven  almost  to  desperation,  all  the  caciques, 
or  chiefs  of  the  island,  except  Guacanahari,  who  from  the  first 
had  beeti  the  friend  of  the  Spaniards,  united,  and  brought  into  the 
field,  according  to  the  Spanish  accounts,  a  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Their  arms  were  clubs,  sticks  of  wood  hardened 
in  the  fire,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints. 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  Columbus  returned  just  at  this 
crisis,  and  his  presence,  and  the  impending  danger,  restored  au- 
thority and  produced  union.  But  two-thirds  of  the  original  nam- 
her  had  died,  and  many  of  those  who  survived  were  incapaiUe  of 
service,  so  that  two  hundred  foot  and  twenty  horses  ware  all  that 
could  take  the  field.  To  this  force  vi^as  united  one  of  a  novel 
kind,  consisting  of  twenty  large  bull-dogs,  but  perhaps  not  the 
least  efficient  against  timid  and  naked  Indians,     With  greaX  sim- 
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pficity  the  natives  collected  in  a  large  plain,  instead  of  attempting 
to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the  fastnesses  and  defiles  of  the  moui^ 
tains.     AJamied  by  the  noise  and  havock  of  firearms,  the  impeti^ 
osity  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  furious  assaults  of  ferocious  dogs, 
the  natives  were  instantly  filled  with  consternation,  and  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled.    Many  were  slain,  and  a  much  greater 
number  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  From 
this  moment  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  reho- 
quishod  all  thoughts  of  resisting  men  whom  they  regarded  as  in* 
vincible.     In  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  marched  over  the  whole 
island,  and  subjected  it  to  their  government,  without  further  <^ 
position.^    The  natives  were  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and 
a  tribute  imposed  upon  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.     In  the  districts  where  gold  was  found,  each  person  was 
obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bill, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  island  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were 
demanded.    These  unjust  and  rigorous  measures  Columbus,  con- 
trary to  his  own  inclinations  and  liis  original  plan  of  government, 
was  constrained  to  adopt,  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish 
comrt,  and  counteract  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  who  weie 
constandy  intriguing  to  destroy  him.     Tliia  was  the  first  regular 
tax  imposed  on  the  natives,  and  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of 
exaction  of  tribute,  or  a  capitation  tax,  from  the  natives,  which 
Spain  ever  after  maintained  with  the  most  intolerable  oppressioo. 
The  settlement  in  Hispaniola  was  the  parent,  and  served  as  the 
model  of  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  in  America.     Colum- 
bus, having  returned  to  Spain,  a  more  regular  plan  for  the  colony 
was  adopted,  and  a  large  body  of  settlers  was  sent  out,  consisting 
of  husbandmen,  artisans,  and  workmen  skilled  in  the  various  arts 
of  digging  and  working  mines,  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
together  with  a  suitable  number  of  women.     All  these  emigrants 
were,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  be  supported  and  paid  by 
the  Spanish  government    With  these  prudent  and  judicious  r^o- 
ktions,  Columbus  proposed  one  of  a  most  pernicious  nature,  which 
was  the  transt>ortation,  to  the  colony,  of  certain  convicts,  who  had 
osually  been  sent  to  the  galleys.     This  fatal  expedient,  inconflft» 
derately  proposed,  was,  with  as  little  consideration,  adopted,  and 
the  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained  to  recruit  the  colony.    Thia  ah- 
mird  and  cru^l  measure  of  emptying  their  jails  into  their  colonies, 
vns  not  only  continued  by  Spam,  but  imitated  by  Great  Britain, 
and  in  both  conttnents  held  no  unimportant  station  in  the  cata^ 
bgue  of  colonial  grievances  against  the  mother  country. 

In  the  third  voyage  made  by  Columbus,  he  sailed  further  to  liha 
south,  and  the  fiist  land  he  discovered  was  the  island  of  Trinidad^ 
«n  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco.  Cohim^ 
bus  havBig  become  involved  among  those  adverse  currents  and 
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tempestuous  waves,  produced  by  the  body  of  water  which  this  ri* 
ver  rolls  into  the  ocean,  with  difficulty  escaped  through  a  narrow 
strait.  He,  however,  very  justly  concluded,  that  a  river  of  such 
vast  magnitude  could  not  flow  from  an  island,  as  it  must  require  a 
country  of  great  extent  to  supply  so  large  a  body  of  water,  and 
consequently  felt  persuaded  that  he  had  at  length  discovered  the 
continent  which  had  so  long  been  the  supreme  object  of  his  hopes 
and  wishes.  He  directed  his  course  to  the  west,  along  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  Cumana ;  landed  at  several  places,  and  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  who  he  found  resembled 
those  of  Hispaniola,  although  possessed  of  a  better  understand- 
ing, and  more  courage. 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  Hispaniola  he  found  the  colony  in 
an  unprosperous  and  distracted  state.  Afler  his  departure,  his 
brother,  in  pursuance  of  his  advice,  removed  the  colony  from  Isar 
bella  to  a  more  eligible  situation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  town  of  St.  Domingo, 
which,  for  a  long  period,  remained  the  most  considerable  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  America,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
courts  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  A  war  with  the  natives  broke 
out,  and  whilst  Diego  Columbus  was  employed  against  them  in 
the  field,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  most  alarming  mutiny 
among  the  Spaniards,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  colony. 
Columbus,  by  a  reasonable  offer  of  pardon,  and  other  judicious 
measures,  succeeded  in  allaying  the  spirit  of  sedition,  and  induced 
the  malecontents  to  return  to  their  duty.  To  efiect  this  object, 
however,  he  was  obliged  so  far  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  mu* 
tineers,  as  to  agree  to  grant  to  them  allotments  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  with  the  right  to  the  servitude  of  the  natives 
settled  on  the  same,  so  far  as  that  they  were  to  cultivate  a  certain 
portion  of  ground  for  the  use  of  their  new  masters,  which  was  to 
be  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  that  had  been  imposed  on  them.  This 
regulation  was  the  germ  of  the  system  of  ReparUmientos^  or  dis- 
tribution and  servitude  of  the  natives,  which  was  established 
throughout  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  This  plan  of  do- 
mestic servitude  was  founded  on  the  same  principles  with  the  feu- 
dal system,  so  far  as  that  appUed  to  villtens  or  serfs,  who  perform- 
ed the  most  degrading  services,  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
were  transferable  with  it.  It  reduced  a  large  proportion  of  the 
natives  in  aU  the  Spanish  dominions  to  the  most  humiliating  ser^ 
ntude,and  subjected  them  to  grievous  and  intolerable  oppressions. 
It  is  one  of  the  sources  from  whence  have  flowed  the  tears  of  an 
oppressed  people,  in  such  profusion,  as  if  collected  into  one  chan- 
nel, would  almost  swell  to  a  flood  the  vast  rivers  which  flow 
ffarbugh  their  country. 

In  the  year  1500,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had 
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ttccompanied  Columbufl  in  his  second  vo3rage,  sailed  on  an  eipe- 
dition  to  Ameiica,  with  four  ships,  which  had  been  equipped  by  the 
merchanta  of  Seville,  and  was  accompanied  by  Americus  Tespu- 
cius,  a  gentleman  of  Florence.     Having  obtained  a  chart  of  Co- 
hiinbus'  last  voyage,  Ojeda  servilely  followed  in  the  same  track, 
and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria.     He  sailed  to  the  west  as  &r 
as  the  Cape  de  Tela,  and  traversed  the  coast  a  considerable  ex- 
tent beyond  where  Columbus  had  touched,  and  returned  by  way 
of  Hispaniola  to  Spain. 

Americus,  on  his  return,  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  and 
discoveries,  and  framed  his  narrative  with  so  much  art  and  ad- 
dress, as  to  secure  to  himself  the  credit  and  glory  of  having  first 
discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World.  The  novelty  of  the 
work,  being  the  first  pubhcation  concerning  the  discoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Western  World;  and  the  amusing  history 
which  he  gave  of  the  voyage  and  adventures,  obtained  for  it  a  ra^ 
pid  and  extensive  circulation,  and  spread  the  fame  of  the  author 
over  ilurope.  This  bold  attempt  to  assume  the  merit  and  glory 
which  belonged  to  another,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice  has  been 
suffered  to  succeed,  and,  by  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  the 
name  of  America  has  been  bestowed  on  the  New  World. 

During  the  fourth  voyage  made  by  Columbus  he  discovered 
the  Island  of  Guiana,  and  the  coast  of  the  Continent  from  C^>e 
Gracias  a  Dios  to  a  harbour,  which,  from  its  beauty  and  security^, 
he  called  Porto  Bello^  He  went  ashore  at  various  places,  and 
penetrated  into  the  country,  but  searched  in  vain  for  the  strait  that 
he  had  long  been  attempting  to  discover,  which  he  supposed  led 
into  an  unknown  ocean.  He  was  so  charmed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  specimens  of  gold  found  on  the  natives,  that 
he  determined  to  plant  a  small  colony  under  the  command  of  his 
brother,  in  the  province  of  Verague.  But  the  insolence  and  ra- 
pacity of  \us  men  provoked  the  natives,  who  were  a  more  warlike 
race  than  those  of  the  Islands,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Spa- 
niards, part  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  seek 
safety  by  abandoning  the  station. 

This  was  the  first  repulse  the  Spaniards  had  received  firom  the 
natives,  and  deprived  Columbus  of  the  honour  of  planting  the 
first  colony  on  the  continent  of  America. 

From  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Columbus,  ten 
years  elapsed  before  the  Spaniards  had  made  a  settlement  in  any 
part  of  it ;  but  in  the  year  1509,  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
for  this  purpose,  by  individual  enterprise ;  one  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Ojeda,  and  the  other  under  Nicuessa ;  the  former  con- 
sisted of  three  vessels  and  three  hundred  men,  and  the  latter  of 
six  vessels  and  seven  hundred  men.     A  grant  or  patent  was  given 
to  Ojeda,  of  the  country  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Da^ 
Vol.1*  •  2 
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nen ;  and  to  Nicuessa,  from  thence  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dioa,  with 
die  power  of  planting  colonies  and  establishing  a  govemnlbnt. 

These  adventurers  were  instructed  to  acquaint  the  natives  with 
the  primaiy  articles  of  Christianity,  and  particularly  to  mform  them 
of  die  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  grant  which 
ke  had  made  of  their  country  to  the'  king  of  Spain ;  and  then  to 
require  them  to  embrace  Chnstianity,  and  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Spanish  sovereign ;  and  in  case  the  natives  did  not 
comply  with  these  requirements,  they  were  told  it  would  be  lawflil 
to  attack  them  with  &re  and  sword,  exterminate  them,  and  reduce 
their  wives  and  children  to  servitude,  or  compel  them  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
This  very  wise  and  reasonable  mode  of  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  was  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  divines 
in  Spain.  Both  of  these  attempts  failed,  and  nearly  all  engaged 
in  them,  with  two  considerable  reinforcements  from  St.  Domin- 
go, perished  within  one  year.  The  aborigines  were  fierce  and 
warlike,  and  manifested  the  most  implacable  enmity  toward  them ; 
they  used  arrows  dipped  in  poison^  so  noxious  that  almost  evety 
wound  was  followed  by  death.  Seventy  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed  in  one  engagement.  What  few  survived  settled  at  Santa 
Maria,  on  the  Guff  of  Darien,  under  Yasco  Balboa,  whose  ex- 
traordinaiy  courage  in  die  most  trying  emergencies,  secured  to 
him  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  rank  of  their  lead- 
er. This  was  not  the  only  bold  adventurer  afterward  distinguished 
ibr  daring  exploits  and  splendid  undertakings,  that  was  engaged 
in  this  unfortunate  enterprise.  The  celebrated  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  party,  and  in  this  school  of  adversity 
and  hardships  qualified  himself  for  the  wonderfiil  achievements 
which  he  subsequenUy  performed.  Fernando  Cortes  was  at  first 
engaged  in  this  enterprise ;  but  being  taken  sick  at  St  Domingo 
before  the  expedition  sailed,  he  was  lefl  behind,  and  his  life  spared 
for  more  daring  and  successful  undertakings. 

Balboa  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  country,  and  subdued 
several  of  the  caciques ;  and  being  informed  by  the  natives  that 
at  the  distance  of  many  suns  to  the  south  there  was  another 
ocean,  where  gold  was  so  common  that  the  inhabitants  made  their 
common  utensils  of  that  metal,,  he  concluded  that  thj/s  ocean  was 
the  one  for  which  Columbus  had  so  long  searched  in  vain,  and 
that  it  afforded  a  direct  communication  to  the  East  Indies.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  men,  a  part  of  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Hispaniola,  he  undertook  the  bold  expedition  of  crossing  over  the 
Isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  guides 
but  natives,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  safely  rely. 

Balboa  set  out  on  this  expedition  on  the  first  of  Septemberi 
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1513 :  and  after  twenty-five  daya  4^  incredible  haidabipQy  in  paaa- 
ing  over  a  country  abounding  in  mountains,  nversi  and  swampf, 
and  filled  with  hostile  tribes,  irom  the  simunit  of  a  mountain  he 
beheld  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  in  endless  extent  before  him* 
He  hunied  toward  it,  and  rushed  into  the  biiny  waves  to  his  mid- 
dle, with  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  in  a  transport  of  joy  took 
possession  of  that  vast  ocean  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and 
swore  to  defend  it  with  his  arms  against  all  his  enemies.  He 
named  this  part  of  the  Southern  Ocean  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael, 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Balboa  learnt  from  the  natives 
that  pearl  oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  he  had  discovered,  and  that 
tliere  was  a  very  opulent  country,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
more  civilized,  which  lay  to  the  south ;  but  not  thinlring  i|  pru- 
dent  to  go  in  search  of  it  with  his  small  and  exhausted  par^,  ha 
returned  to  Santa  Maria ;  and  embraced  the  first  opportumty  to 
communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  Spanish  govermnent,  and  re- 
quested a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand  men,  to  conquer  the 
country  he  had  discovered.  But  disregarding  Balboa's  important 
services,  the  king  sent  out  an  expedition,  and  appointed  Pedra^ 
rias  Davila  govjemor  of  Darien.  By  his  incapacity  and  miscon- 
duct he  nearly  destroyed  the  colony ;  and  from  bis  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  Balboa,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  just  as  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  setting  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea,  and  ai^ 
ter  a  mock  trial,  to  be  executed.  This  cruel  murder  of  the  most 
able  and  successful  adventurer  and  commander  the  Spaniards  had 
in  America,  not  only  passed  without  censure,  but  the  tyrant  was 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  this  he  obtained 
penmssiou,  and  removed  the  colony  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Isthmus.  The  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  a  more 
healthful  situation.  The  new  location  of  the  colony  greatly  faci- 
litated the  subsequent  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  Soothem 
Ocean. 

In  the  year  1515,  Juan  de  Solis,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the 
most  skilful  navigators  in  Spain,  commanded  an  expedition  to 
America,  and  sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  Continent, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  the  following  year,  he  discovered  a 
river  which  he  named  Rio  Janeiro,  from  the  day  on  which  it  was 
discovered.  He  continued  along  the  coast,  and  discovered  a  spa- 
cious bay,  which  proved  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Plata,  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Southern  Continent. 

He  advanced  up  the  bay,  and  having  landed  with  the  intention 
of  penetrating  into  the  country,  De  Sobs  and  several  of  his  men 
were  slain  by  the  natives,  their  bodies  cut  in  pieces,  roasted  and 
eaten  in  sight  of  the  ships.  The  loss  of  the  commander  occa^ 
sioned  the  netum  of  the  expedition  without  making  any  further 
discoveries. 
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Diego  Yelasques,  in  1511,  commanded  an  expedition  from  His- 

ganiola,  against  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  with  a  force  of  three 
undred  men,  he  conquered  an  Island  of  seven  hundred  miles  in 
length,  filled  with  inhabitants  ;  and  from  liis  prudent  administra- 
tion it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. A  colony  was  planted  in  Cumana  by  Las  Casas,  an  eccle- 
siastic, who,  deeply  affected  with  the  miserable  servitude  to  which 
the  natives  were  reduced,  had  long  exerted  himself  for  the  melio- 
ration of  their  unhappy  condition.  This  colony  was  commenced 
for  this  laudable  purpose ;  but  the  Indians  having  been  treated 
with  such  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  being  in  the  highest  state  of 
exasperation  against  the  Spaniards,  in  a  secret  but  ferocious  man- 
ner attacked  the  colony,  cut  off  a  part  of  them,  and  compelled  the 
rest  to  fly  in  consternation  to  the  Island  of  Cubagua.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  this  colony  was  in  the  year  1531.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  from  Cuba,  under  Francisco  Cordova,  and  steering  in  a 
westerly  direction,  they  discovered  a  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  continent,  which  he  named  Yucatan,  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained. 

The  natives  were  more  civilized  and  warlike ;  they  surprised 
and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  courage,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  hostile  disposition,  no  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment. Proceeding  to  the  west,  and  continuing  in  sight  of  the 
coast,  in  sixteen  days  they  arrived  at  Campeachy.  Cordova  having 
landed  with  his  men  to  procure  water,  the  natives  rushed  upon 
them  in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  impetuosity,  that  forty-seven 
of  the  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  nearly  every  man  wounded,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  Notwith- 
standing the  disastrous  result  of  this  expedition,  a  new  one  was 
soon  afler  fitted  out  from  Cuba  under  Juan  de  Grijalva,  who,  pro- 
ceeding further  west  than  Cordova,  sailed  along,  the  coast  of  a 
fertile  and  delightful  country,  and  with  much  surprise  and  admira- 
tion witnessed  the  villages  which  lay  scattered  along  the  shore ; 
they  discovered  stone  houses,  which  at  a  distance  appeared  white 
and  lofly ;  they  even  imagined  they  saw  cities  with  towers  and 
pinnacles ;  and  one  of  the  sailors  observing  that  the  country  re- 
sembled Spain,  Grijalva  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Spain,  which 
was  received  with  universal  applause.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy 
lo  add  that  this  extensive  and  interesting  portion  of  America  has 
retained  the  name  ever  since,  or  at  least  to  the  extinction  of  the 
authority  of  Spain  over  it. 

Continuing  his  course  to  the  west,  Grijalva  touched  at  several 
places,  and  at  one  Island  which  he  called  Uloa,  and  from  thenee 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  tiie  river  Tampico,  aad  then 
returned  to  Cvi&u 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Exp^iiUcn  againgt  Mexico  under  Carter — landi  at  SL  Juan  dB 
tjloa — -fimi  mUrview  wM  iht  wUives—they  offer  rich  we$mU 
to  the  SpaniardB-^Cortea  establiehes  a  council  of  magteiraUif 
and  commences  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz — he  deHroye  hie  ehipe^-^ 
marchee  for  JVIexico — w  opposed  by  the  Jlaecaianey  who  are  <b- 
feated  and  sue  for  peace — daughter  of  the  inhahitants  at  Cko* 
hda — Spaniaras  approach  the  capital'^first  interview  with  the 
sovereign — Cortes  gets  possession  of  Monteamnaj  and  governs 
the  empire  in  his  name — the  governor  of  Cuba  sends  an  expedi^ 
(um  against  Cortes — Mexicans  revolt^  and  a  dreadful  contest  en* 
sues — Montezuma  kUUd — Spaniards  retire  andsf^er  greatly"^ 
action  in  the  vaUey  ofOtumba — Cortesreceicesre'enforcements — 
marches  for  Mexico — commences  the  siege — Gueiimozin  taken 
— the  city  surrenderS'—Quatimozin  tortured  to  compel  him  to 
discover  his  treasure-rediscoveries  of  Magellan — Cortes  r^mlds 
Mixico-^he  natives  revolt — their  caciques  and  nobles  put  to 
death, 

HITHERTO  the  Spaniards  had  done  little  more  than  to  en- 
large their  discoveries  upon  the  continent  of  America ;  from  the 
coast  of  Florida  north,  they  had  touched  at  difierent  places,  as  ikr 
is  35^  S.  of  the  equator ;  they  had  visited  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  and  off  die  coast  of  the  main  land,  and  had 
discovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened  extensive 
fffospects  and  unbounded  expectations  in  that  quuBurter. 

But  although  the  settlements  at  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  had  be* 
come  considerably  flourishing  and  important,  and  afforded  great 
&dhties  for  enterprises  on  the  continent,  no  colony  had  been 
maintained  there,  except  the  feeble  and  languishing  one  at  Darien, 
and  nothing  had  been  attempted  toward  &e  conquest  of  the  ex- 
tensive country  which  had  been  discovered.  The  ferocity  and 
courage  of  the  natives,  with  the  other  obstacles  attending  such  an 
enterprise,  had  discouraged  the  adventurers  who  had  explored  the 
continent,  and  they  returned  contented  with  the  discoveries  they 
bad  made,  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  country,  without  at- 
tempting to  maintain  any  foothold  in  it  This  was  the  state  of 
Spanish  affiiiiB  in  America  in  the  year  1518,  twenty-six  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Columbus.  But  at  this  period  a 
new  era  commenced,  and  the  astonishing  genius,  and  almost  in- 
credible exerd^ons  of  one  man,  conquered  a  powerful  and  popu- 
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lou8  nation,  iHiichy  compared  with  those  tribes  with  which  the 
Spaniards  had  hitherto  been  acquainted,  word  a  civilized  people, 
understanding  the  arts  of  life,  and  were  settled  in  towns,  villages, 
and  even  large  and  populous  cities. 

Intelligence  of  the  important  discoveries  made  by  Grijalva, 
was  no  sooner  commimicated  to  Yelasques,  than,  prompted  by 
ambition,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  fitting  out  a  large  armament 
for  tiie  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  country ;  and  so  great  was 
his  ardour,  that  without  waiting  for  the  authority  of  his  sovereign, 
or  the  return  of  Grijalva,  the  expedition  was  prepared  and  ready 
to  sail  about  the  time  the  latter  entered  the  port  of  St.  Jago  de 
.Cuba.  Yelasques  was  ambitious  of  the  glory  which  he  expected 
would  attend  the  expedition,  yet  being  sensible  that  he  had  nei- 
ther the  courage  nor  capacity  to  command  it  himself,  he  was 
greatly  embarrassed  in  selecting  a  person  who  suited  his  views ; 
as  he  wanted  a  man  of  sufficient  courage,  talents,  and  experience 
to  command,  but  who  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  passive  in- 
strument in  his  hands.  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  a  man  of 
this  description  could  be  found,  as  those  possessing  the  requisite 
abilities  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  the  creature  of  a  jealous  and 
capricious  master.  At  length  two  of  the  secretaries  of  Yelas- 
ques recommended  Fernando  Cortes,  as  a  man  suitable  for  his 
purpose ;  and,  happily  for  his  country,  but  fatally  for  himself,  he 
inunediately  fell  in  with  the  proposition.  Yelasques  believed  that 
Cortes  possessed  courage  and  talents  for  command,  united  with  a 
bold  and  adventurous  spirit,  and  that  his  humble  condition  would 
keep  bun  dependent  on  his  will,  and  prevent  his  aspiring  at  in- 
dependence. Cortes  was  one  of  the  adventurers  who  came  out 
to  Hispaniola  in  the  year  1504,  when  the  island  was  under  the 
governorship  of  Ovatido,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his ;  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  immediately  employed  in  several  lucrative 
and  honourable  stations ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  these,  he 
accompanied  Yelasques  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba ;  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  conquest  of  that  island.  Cortes  received 
his  commission  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  erecting  his  stand- 
ard before  his  own  house,  he  immediately  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
his  new  dignity. 

His  extraordinary  talents  and  activity  were  at  once  brought  in- 
to requisition,  and  so  great  and  unremitted  were  his  exertions  in 
forwarding  the  expedition,  that  he  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1518,  a  short 
time  after  he  received  his  commission.  Cortes  proceeded  to 
Trinidad,  a  small  setdement  on  the  same  side  of  the  island,  where 
he  was  joined  by  several  adventurers,  and^received  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  militfuy  stores.  Yelasques,  who  had  been  jecdous 
of  Cortes  before  he  sailed,  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicions  of  his 
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fideUty  as  soon  as  he  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  and  immediate- 
ly despatched  orders  to  Trinidad  to  deprive  him  of  his  c^ommis* 
mon.     But  he  had  aheady  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  officera 
and  men  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  intimidate  the  chief  nuu* 
^strate  of  the  place,  and  depart  without  molestation.     From  this 
place  Cortes  sailed  to  the  Havana,  where  he  obtained  m<»e  re- 
cruits and  additional  supplies.     Yelasques,  irritatod  and  mortified 
at  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commis- 
sion, despatched  a  confidential  fiiend  to  this  place,  with  peremp- 
tory orders  to  Pedro  Baiba,  his  lieutenant-governor  in  that  colo- 
ny, instantly  to  arrest  Cortes,  and  send  him,  under  a  strong  guard, 
a  prisoner  to  St.  Jago,  and  to  countermand  the  sailing  of  the  fleet 
Cortes  having  obtained  information  of  the  designs  of  Yelasques, 
before  his  messenger  arrived,  immediately  took  measures  to  coun- 
teract them.     He  ordered  such  of  his  officers  as  he  knew  to  be 
particularly  atteu^hed  to  the  governor,  on  some  service  abroad, 
and  then  acquainted  the  men  of  the  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the 
governor,  and  with  his  intention  to  deprive  him  of  his  command, 
and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  armament.     The  officers  and  men 
were  equally  astonished  and  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  with  one  voice  beseeched  Cortes  not  to  deprive  them 
of  a  leader  in  whom  they  all  had  such  confidence,  and  ofiered  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  maintain  his  authority. 

This  was  the  result  expected  by  Cortes,  and  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  his  ambition.  In  reply,  he  informed  his  men  that  he 
would  never  desert  soldiers  who  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of 
attachment,  and  promised  instantly  to  conduct  them  to  diat  rich 
country  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  hopes  and 
wishes.     Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels,  one  of  a  hundred  tons, 
three  of  seventy  or  eighty,  and  the  residue  small  open  barks. 
There  were  on  bo*urd  five  hundred  and  eight  soldiers,  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  reamen  and  artificers,  making  in  all  six  hun- 
dred .  and  seventeen  men.     A  part  of  the  men  had  firearms,  the 
rest  crossbows,  swords  and  spears.  They  had  only  sixteen  horses, 
and  ten  small  fieldpieces.     With  thi^  force  Cortes  was  about  to 
commence  war,  with  a  view  of  conquest,  upon  a  nation  whose 
dominions  were  more  extensive  than  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  which  was  filled  with  people  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization.     Although  this  expedition  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  and  for  plunder  and  conquest, 
yet  so  strange  and  blind  is  religious  fanaticism,  that  with  these 
objects  were  blended  the  propagation  of  Christianity;  and  upon 
the  Spanish  standards  a  large  cross  was  displayed,  with  this  in-' 
scription:   "X««i  w  foU&w  the  crow,  far  tender  thM  ngn  we  ehaU 
conquer  V~ 
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The  expediti6n  touched  at  the  several  places  which  had  been 
vifliied  by  Grijalva,  and  continued  its  course  to  the  westward  until 
it  arrived  at  St  Juan  de  Uloa,  where  a  large  canoe,  filled  with 
people,  two  of  whom  appeared  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  ap- 
proached the  fleet  with  signs  of  friendship,  and  came  on  bpard 
without  any  symptoms  of  fear  or  distrust.  By  means  of  a  female 
Indian,  who  had  previously  been  taken  on  board,  and  was  afler- 
ward  known  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  understood 
the  Aztec,  or  Mexican  language,  Cortes  ascertained  that  the  two 
persons  of  distinction  were  deputies  despatched  by  the  two  go- 
vernors of  the  province,  and  tliat  they  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  a  great  monarch,  whom  they  caUed  Montezuma,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  that  they  were  sent  to  in- 
quire what  his  object  was  in  visiting  their  shores,  and  to  offer  him 
any  assistance  he  might  stand  in  need  of,  in  order  to  continue  his 
voyage.  Cortes  informed  them  that  he  had  visited  their  country 
with  no  other  than  the  most  friendly  intentions,  and  for  an  object 
of  very  great  importance  to  their  king  and  country.  The  next 
morning,  without  waiting  an  answer,  the  Spaniards  landed ;  and 
the  natives,  like  the  man  who  warmed  the  frozen  snake,  which, 
reviving,  bit  his  child  to  death,  assisted  them  with  great  alacrity, 
little  suspecting  that  they  were  introducing  into  their  peaceful  bor- 
ders the  invaders  and  despoilers  of  their  country.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  the  two  governors  of  the  province, 
entered  die  camp  of  Cortes,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  were 
received  with  much  ceremony,  and  apparent  respect.  Cortes  in- 
formed them  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos,  king 
of  Castile,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  £ast,  and  that  the 
object  of  his  embassy  was  of  such  vast  moment,  that  he  could 
communicate  it  to  no  one  but  Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore 
requested  that  they  would  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  The  Mexican  officers  were  astonished  at  so  extraor- 
dinary a  proposition,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  it ; 
but  he  insisted  upon  a  comphance  with  his  request,  in  a  peremp- 
tory and  almost  authoritative  manner.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ob- 
served some  of  the  native^  delineating,  on  white  cotton  cloth, 
fibres  of  the  ships,  horses,  artillery,  soldiers,  firearms,  and  other 
objects  which  attracted  their  attention ;  and  being  informed  that 
these  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  he  wished  to  fill  their 
emperor  with  the  greatest  possible  awe  of  the  irresistible  power 
of  his  strange  guests.  He  instantly  ordered  the  troops  formed  in 
order  of  battle ;  various  martial  movements  and  evolutions  were 
performed ;  the  horse  exhibited  a  specimen  of  their  agility  and 
impetuosity;  and  the  fieldpieces  were  discharged  into  Sie  wood, 
which  made  dreadful  havock  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans 
looked  on  in  silent  amazement,  until  the  cannon  were  fired  when 
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some  fledy  others  fell  on  the  ground,  and  all  were  filled  with  con* 
stemation  and  dismay ;  and  were  confounded  at  the  sight  of  men 
who  seemed  to  command  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  whose  power 
appeared  so  nearlj  to  resemble  that  of  the  Great  Spirit 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Montezuma,  and 
returned  in  a  few  days,  although  Mexico,  where  he  resided,  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  tix>m  St«  Juan  de  Uloa,  where  Cor- 
tes was.  This  despatch  was  in  consequence  of  an  improvement 
in  police,  which  had  not  then  been  introduced  into  £urope  ;  cou- 
riers were  stationed  at  given  distances  along  the  principal  roads, 
and  being  trained  to  the  business,  they  conveyed  intelligence 
with  great  despatch.  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  were  empowered  to 
deliver  the  answer  of  their  master  to  Cortes ;  but  previous  to 
which,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  and  with  the  mistaken  hope 
of  conciliating  his  favour,  they  ojSered  to  him  the  presents  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  emperor.  These  were  introduced  with 
great  ceremony,  by  a  train  of  one  hundred  Indians,  each  loaded 
with  the  presents  of  his  sovereign :  they  were  deposited  on  mats 
so  placed  as  to  show  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  such  as  fine  cotton 
stufib,  so  splendid  as  to  resemble  rich  silks ;  pictures  of  animals, 
and  other  national  objects,  formed  of  feathers  of  various  hues, 
with  such  wonderful  art  and  skill,  as  to  rival  the  works  of  the  pen- 
al :  but  what  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
avidity  for  the  precious  metals  knew  no  bounds,  was  the  manu- 
factures of  gold  and  silver.  Among  the  bracelets,  collars,  rings, 
and  triakets  of  gold,  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form,  one 
of  massive  gold,  representing  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an  em- 
blem oFthe  moon.  These  specimens  of  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  instead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  quit  the  country,  had  the  effect  of  oil  cast  upon 
fire,  with  the  view  to  extinguish  it ;  they  infiamed  their  cupi- 
di^  for  gold  to  such  a  pitch,  tliat  they  could  hardly  be  restrain- 
ed in  their  ardour  to  become  masters  of  u  country  affording  such 
riches.  These  splendid  presents  were  received  by  Cortes  with 
great  respect  for  the  monarch  whose  liberality  bestowed  them. 
This  gave  courage  to  the  Mexican  officers,  who  informed  Cortes, 
that  though  Montezuma  wished  him  to  accept  these  presents,  as 
a  token  of  his  respect,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  have  him  ap- 
proach, with  an  armed  force,  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  remain  any 
longer  in  his  dominions.  "  Inform  your  master,*'  said  Cortes,  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  "  that  I  insist  on  my  firdt  demand,  and  that 
1  cannot  return,  without  disgrace,  until  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  the  sovereign,  whom  I  was  sent  to  visit  in.  the  name  of  my 
kbg."  The  Mexicans  were  astonished  at  this  boldness,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  wiU  of  their  monarch  obeyed  in 
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the  most  implkit  manner.  They  requested  time  to  send  to  the 
emperor  once  more,  with  which  request  the  Spanish  general 
complied. 

The  Mexican  monarch  and  his  counseUors  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed and  alarmed,  and  knew  not  what  measures  to  adopt  to 
expel  from  their  countiy  such  bold  and  troublesome  intruders. 
Their  fears  were  increased  by  the  influence  of  superstition,  there 
having  long  prevailed  a  tradition  that  their  country  would  be  in- 
vaded and  overrun  by  a  formidable  race  of  men,  who  would  come 
from  the  regions  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Montezuma,  and 
his  advisers,  dreading  the  consequences  of  involving  their  coun 
try  in  war  with  enemies  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  higher  order  ol 
beings,  and  to  command  and  direct  the  elements,  sent  to  Cortes 
a  more  positive  command  to  leave  the  country,  and  most  prepos 
terously  accompanied  this  with  a  rich  present,  which  rendered 
the  Spaniards  the  more  bent  on  becoming  masters  of  a  country 
that  appeared  to  be  filled  witli  the  precious  metals.  When  Teu- 
tile  delivered  the  ultimatum  of  his  sovereign,  together  with  the 
rich  presents,  and  Cortes  again  insisted  on  his  demand  of  seeing 
the  emperor,  the  Mexican  abruptly  turned  and  lefl  the  camp,  with 
looks  and  gestures  which  plainly  showed  that  his  astonishment 
was  not  greater  than  his  indignation,  at  the  boldness  and  insolence 
of  (he  Spanish  generaL  This  terminated  all  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards,  and  hostilities  were  im- 
mediately expected.  At  this  crisis  the  situation  of  Cortes  was 
rendered  more  alarming  by  disaffection  among  his  men,  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  danger  of  ^eir  situation,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  some  of  the  ofRcers,  who  were  friendly  to  Yelasques. 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  tiie  leader  of  the  malecontents,  presented  a  re- 
monstrance to  Cortes,  demanding,  with  great  boldness,  to  be  con- 
ducted immediately  back  to  Cuba.  Cortes  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  the  remonstrance,  and,  in  compliance  with  it,  immediately 
^ve  orders  for  the  fleet  to  be  in  readiness  to  sail  the  next  day. 
Tliis  was  no  sooner  known  than  it  produced  the  effect  Cortes  had 
foreseen.  The  whole  camp  was  in  confusion,  and  almost  in  mu- 
tiny. All  demanded  to  see  their  leader;  and  when  Cortes  ap- 
peared, they  asked  whether  it  was  worthy  Castilian  courage  to  be 
daunted  by  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  and  to  fly  before  the 
enemy  appeared.  They  insisted  on  pursuing  the  enterprise,  the 
value  of  which  had  vastly  increased  from  what  they  had  seen,  and 
declared  that  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity  through  every 
danger,  to  the  possession  and  conquest  of  those  rich  countriesi 
of  which  they  had  seen  such  satisfactory  evidence.  Cortes,  de- 
lighted with  their  ardour,  declared  that  his  views  were  the  same 
as  their  own,  but  that  he  had  given  the  order  to  re-embark  from  a 
belief  that  it  was  the  wish  of  all ;  but  being  happy  to  learn  that 
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tliey  were  animated  with  so  noble  a  spirit^  he  would  resume  the 
plan  he  bad  at  first  conceived,  which  was  the  establishment  of  a 
settlement  on  the  seacoast,  and  then  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  countiy ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  could  conduct 
them  in  a  career  of  victory  which  would  redound  to  their  glory, 
and  establish  their  fortune. 

As  the  first  step  toward  planting  a  colony,  Cortes  assembled 
the  principal  men  of  his  par^,  who  proceeded  to  elect  a  council 
of  magistrates,  in  whom  its  government  was  to  be  vested.     The 
magistrates  chosen  were  called  by  the  official  names  which  ex- 
isted in  Spain,  and  were  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction ;  and 
an  of  them  were  the  devoted  friends  of  Cortes.    The  council  was 
immediately  assembled,  when  Cortes  appeared  before  them  with 
the  most  profound  respect,  and,  addressing  the  new  tribunal,  he 
informed  them  that,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  country  had  already 
shown  a  hostile  disposition,  the  security  of  the  colony  depended 
upon  military  force,  and  that  on  subordination  and  discipline :  and 
as  his  commission,  received  from  the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  long 
since  been  revoked,  his  authority  might  be  questionable :  he 
therefore  resigned  his  commission,  and  observed,  that  though  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  command,  yet  he  should  cheerfully  obey 
whomsoever  they  might  see  fit  to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As 
he  had  arranged  this  matter  with  liis  friends  in  the  council,  the 
resignation  of  Cortes  was  accepted,  and  immediately  he  was 
chosen,  by  their  unanimous  voice,  captain-general  of  the  army, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  colony :  his  commission  was  made  out  in 
the  king's  name,  with  the  most  ample  powers,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  royal  pleasure  might  be  ascertained.     Be- 
fore accepting  this  appointment,  the  troops  were  consulted,  and 
they  unanimously  confirmed  the  choice,  and  the  air  resounded 
with  Cortes'  name,  and  all  swore  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  support  of  his  authority.     Some  of  the  adherents  of  Ye- 
lasques  exclaijned  against  these  illegal  proceedings,  but  Cortes, 
by  a  prompt  exercise  of  authority,  and  by  arresting  and  putting 
in  chains  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  malecontents,  suppressed  a 
faction  which,  had  it  not  been  timely  checked,  might  have  endan- 
gered all  his  hopes.     Cortes  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  which 
he  had  long  desired,  having  rendered  himself  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  governor  of  Cuba. 

Having  employed  some  of  his  officers  to  survey  the  coast,  he 
resolved  to  remove  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  where 
there  was  a  more  commodious  harbour,  the  soil  more  fertile,  and 
in  other  respects  a  more  eligible  spot  for  a  settlement.  He  imme* 
diately  marked  out  the  ground  for  a  town,  and  as  avarice  and  re- 
ligious fanaticism  were  the  two  principles  which  governed  the 
conduct  jf  aU  tiie  Spanish  adventurers  in  America,  he  named  the 
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town  VUlarieaj  de  la  Vera  Cruz — the  rich  town  of  the  irve  cro99* 
Huts  were  ordered  to  be  erected,  which  might  afford  a  shelter ; 
these  were  to  be  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  works  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  afford  security  from  the  attacks  of  the  natives ; 
and  by  the  united  exertions  of  officers  and  men,  Cortes  himself 
setting  an  example  of  industry  and  perseverance,  and  with  the  as- 
sistaniSe  of  the  natives,  the  works  were  forwarded  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  In  proceeding  to  this  place  the  Spaniards  had  pass- 
ed through  the  country  of  Zempoalla,  and  had  an  interview  with 
several  of  the  caciques  of  that  nation,  and  learnt,  with  much  sa» 
tisfaction,  that  they  were  unfriendly  to  Montezuma,  and  anxious 
to  throw  off  his  yoke ;  he  also  learnt  many  particulars  concerning 
that  monarch ;  that  he  was  a  great  tyrant,  and  oppressed  his  sul^ 
jects ;  that  he  had  conquered  some  provinces,  and  ruined  others, 
by  excessive  exactions. 

Whilst  employed  in  erecting  the  town,  the  caciques  of  Zem- 
poalla, and  of  Quiabislan,  frequently  visited  them,  which  gave 
Cortes  an  opportunity  to  raise  their  conceptions  of  the  character 
and  power  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  encourage  their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Monte- 
zuma, by  assuring  them  of  his  protection.  He  so  far  succeeded 
in  this,  that  when  some  of  Montezuma's  officers  came  amon^ 
them  to  collect  the  usual  tribute,  they  seized  them,  and  treated 
them  as  prisoners  ;  and,  agreeably  to  their  barbarous  superstition, 
were  preparing  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  gods,  when  Cortes  in- 
terfered, and  delivered  them  from  their  impending  fate.  This  act 
of  open  rebellion  served  to  attach  these  caciques  firmly  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  their  protection  alone  could  save  them  from  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  Montezuma's  displeasure ;  and  Cortes 
soon  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  acknowledge  themselves, 
in  a  formid  manner,  to  be  the  vassals  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  several  other  tribes.  At  this  pe- 
riod Cortes  despatched  a  vessel  to  Spain,  with  a  highly  coloured 
description  of  the  country  he  had  discovered,  confirmed  by  many 
of  the  specimens  of  wealth  they  had  received  from  the  natives, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  establishing  the 
Spanish  authority  over  it :  he  attempted  to  justify  his  throwing  off 
the  authority  of  Yelasques,  and  setting  up  for  himself,  and  re- 
quested a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  crown. 

Disaffection  again  appeared  among  the  men,  of  a  more  alarm- 
ing character  than  what  had  existed  before,  which,  though  prompt- 
ly^uppressed,  filled  the  mind  of  Cortes  with  disquietude  and  con- 
cern, and  led  him  to  adopt  one  of  the  boldest  measures  of  which 
history  affords  any  account.  He  was  satisfied  that,  from  the  ap- 
palling dan^rs,  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  from  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  which,  although  suppressed,  still  luiked 
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UBcmg  his  troops,  it  would  be  impossible  to  itiaiiitaiD  his  sothorily 
oyer  tbeniy  except  by  cutting  off  the  means  of  return*  AiW  re* 
fleeting  on  the  subject  with  deep  solicitude,  he  resolved  on  de^ 
strojing  the  fleet,  which  would  place  the  Spaniards  in  a  situation 
that  they  must  conquer  or  perish  ;  and,  by  the  most  plausible  and 
artful  representations,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his  men  to  ac« 
quiesce  in  this  desperate  measure.  With  universal  consent  the 
ships  were  drawn  on  shore,  and  after  being  stripped  of  their  aailsi 
rigging,  and  every  thing  of  value,  they  were  broken  to  pieces. 
His  influence  must  have  been  unbounded,  to  be  able  to  persuade 
his  men  to  an  act  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  man : 
six  hundred  men  voluntarily  cut  ofl*  their  means  of  returning,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  hostile  country,  filled  with  warlike  and 
ferocious  inhabitants,  whose  savage  mode  of  warfare  spared  their 
prisoners  only  for  the  torture,  or  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  their 
angry  deities. 

Cortes  now  felt  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  victory  and 
conquest,  in  some  measure  suited  to  his  ambition  and  rapacity. 
Having  advanced  to  ZempoalJa,  his  zeal  for  religion  led  him  to 
overturn  the  idols  in  the  temples,  and  to  place  a  crucifix  and  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  in  their  stead  ;  which  rash  step  came 
near  blasting  all  his  hopes  in  the  bud.  The  natives  were  filled 
with  horror,  and  were  excited  to  arms  by  their  priests ;  but  Cor* 
tes  had  such  an  ascendancy  over  them,  that  he  finally  pacified 
them,  and  restored  harmony. 

He  marched  from  Zempoalla  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  with 
five  hundred  men,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  fieldpieces,  with  the  in> 
tention  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  a  great  and  powerful  ni^ 
tion.     The  residue  of  his  men,  most  of  whom  were  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, were  left  as  a  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz.     The  cacique  of 
Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and,  with  two  hundred 
Indians,  called  Tamemes^  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  carry  burdens, 
and  do  other  menial  services,  together  with  four  hundred  soldiers, 
roost  of  whom  were  persons  of  note,  who  might  be  hostage^  for 
the  fidelity  of  their  chiefs,  he  advanced  near  the  territories  of  the 
TIascalans ;  and  having  learned  that  they  were  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  Mexicans,  he  was  in  hopos  to  pass  through  their 
country  unmolested.     lie  despatched  four  of  the  Zempoailans  to 
request  this  privilege,  and  explain  his  friendly  intentions.     The 
TIascalans  :  instead  of  granting  this  request,  seized  tlie  anibassa- 
dors,  and  were  preparing  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  gods.     Cortes 
was  obliged  to  march  into  their  territories,  and  being  a  fierce  and 
wariike  people,  they  attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and  with  vast 
numbers  ;   and  although  defeated  and  dispersed  in  every  attack, 
they  rallied  and  returned  to  the  conflict,  with  valour  and  perseve* 
mnoe  far  surpassing  any  thing  which  had  been  witnessed  in  Anie- 
Vol.  I.  3D 
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riea.  But  although  the  Tlaacalans  brought  into  the  field  iimneiiM 
amueH,  and  fought  with  courage  and  perseverance,  they  were  un- 
able to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards — so  great  is  the  ad* 
vantage  of  discipline  and  science  over  barbarian  force.  They 
eaffered  severely  in  the  successive  conflicts,  and  only  killed  two 
horses,  and  slightly  wounded  several  men,  of  the  Spaniards. 
Believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  invincible,  as  the  last  resort,  they  con- 
sulted their  priests  concerning  these  strange  invaders,  and,  how  they 
could  be  repelled ;  and  were  informed  that  they  were  the  offspring 
of  the  Sun,  produced  by  his  creative  energy,  in  regions  of  the 
East,  and  that  they  were  invincible  during  the  day ;  but  at  night, 
when  deprived  of  the  sustaining  influence  of  the  Sun,  they  dwin- 
dled into  mere  mortals,  and  could  be  as  easily  overcome  as  other 
men.  This  response  appeared  very  plausible,  and  immediately 
the  Tlascalans  prepared  to  surprise  and  attack,  the  Spaniards  in 
the  night  But  Cortes  was  too  vigilant  to  be  surprised  by  an  In- 
dian stratagem ;  his  outposts  observed  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  the  troops  were  immediately  formed, 
sallied  out  of  the  camp,  and  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
The  last  effort,  the  advice  of  their  priests,  having  completely 
failed,  they  became  desirous  of  ending  hostilities  with  a  race  that 
tiiey  regarded  as  more  than  mortal,  but  were  at  a  loss  whether 
they  were  good  or  evil  beings.  *'  If,"  said  they,  "  you  are  divi- 
nities of  a  cruel  and  eavage  nature,  we  present  you  five  slaves, 
that  you  may  eat  their  flesh  and  drink  their  blood ;  if  you  are  mild 
deities,  accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes  ;  if 
you  are  mere  mortals,  here  is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourish 
you."  Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  Tlascalans  acknowledged 
themselves  tributary  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  agreed  to  assist 
Cortes  in  his  operations  against  the  Mexicans,  and  he  engaged  to 
protect  them  and  their  country.  The  Tlasciedans,  in  every  ad- 
versity of  fortune,  remained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was 
to  this  alliance  that  they  were  indebted  for  success  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Mexican  empire. 

Cortes  reposed  twenty  days  at  Tlascala,  to  recruit  his  troops, 
who  were  exhausted  with  hard  service,  and  enfeebled  by  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  climate.  During  this  interval  he  obtained  exten- 
sive information  concerning  the  Mexican  empire,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  political  condition  of  its  sovereign.  His  troops  being  re- 
cruited, the  Spanish  general  commenced  his  march  toward  Mexi- 
co, with  six  thousand  Tlascalan  warriors  added  to  bis  force.  He 
directed  his  route  to  Cholula,  a  considerable  town,  fifteen  miles 
distant,  celebrated  for  its  vast  pyramid,  or  temple,  and  as  being 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  their  gods.  Here,  although  they  had 
entered  the  town  without  opposition,  and  with  much  apparent  re- 
apect,  the  SfMmiards  soon  discovered  a  deep  plot  laid  for  tli^ 
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destruction,  and  having  obtained  satisfacloij  proof,  Cortes  detar- 
mined  to  make  such  an  example  as  would  inspire  his  enemies  vith 
terror.  He  drew  his  forces  up  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
sent  for  most  of  die  magistrates  and  chief  citizens,  under  varioua 
pretences,  who,  at  a  given  signal,  were  seized,  and  then  the  troops 
and  the  Tlascalans  (ell  on  the  people,  who,  being  deprived  of 
their  leaders,  and  filled  with  astonishment,  dropped  their  aims^ 
and  remained  motionless,  without  making  the  least  effort  to  defend 
themselves.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  the  streets  were  filled 
with  the  dead,  and  covered  with  blood ;  the  priests  and  some  of 
the  chief  families  took  refuge  in  the  temples :  these  were  set  on 
fire,  and  all  consumed  together.  This  scene  of  carnage  contimi- 
ed  for  two  days,  during  Miliich  six  thousand  of  the  natives  perished, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  individual  of  their  destroyers. 

From  Cholula  it  was  but  sixty  miles  to  Mexico,  and  Cortes 
marched  direcdy  toward  the  capital ;.  through  every  place  he  pass- 
ed he  was  received  as  a  deliverer,  and  heard  the  grievances  of 
the  inhabitants,  all  of  which  he  promised  to  redress.  He  was 
highly  gratified  on  perceiving  that  the  seeds  of  discontent  were 
scattered  through  the  empire,  and  not  confined  to  the  remote  pro- 
vinces. As  the  Spaniards  approached  the  capital,  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  distracted  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do :  one  day  he  sent  orders  inviting  them  to  advance ;  the 
next,  commanding  them  to  retire,  and  leave  the  country.  As  the 
Spaniards  drew  near  to  the  city,  one  thousand  persons  of  dis- 
tinction came  out  to  meet  them,  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton, 
and  adorned  with  plumes :  each,  in  his  order,  passed  by  and  salu- 
ted Cortes  in  the  manner  <j[eemed  most  respectful  in  their  coun- 
try. At  length  they  announced  the  approach  of  the  emperor  him- 
self:  his  retinue  consisted  of  two  hundred  persons,  dressed  in 
uniform,  with  plumes  and  feathers,  who  marched  two  and  two, 
barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground :  to  these  suc- 
ceeded a  higher  rank,  with  more  showy  appareL  Montezuma 
followed  in  a  litter,  or  chair,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  fea- 
thers, borne  t>n  the  shoulders  of  four  of  his  favourites ;  a  canopy 
of  curious  workmanship  was  supported  over  his  head ;  three  offi- 
cers walked  before  him,  with  gold  rods,  which,  at  given  intervals, 
they  raised  up,  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  bow  their  heads,  and 
hide  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  behold  so  august  a  sovereign. 
As  he  approached  Cortes,  the  latter  dismounted,  and  advanced  in 
the  most  respectful  manner ;  Montezuma  at  the  same  time  alight- 
ed, and,  leaning  on  two  of  his  attendants,  approached  wiUi  a  slow 
and  stately  pace,  cotton  cloth  being  strewed  on  the  ground,  thai 
he  might  not  touch  the  earth.  Cortes  saluted  him  with  profound 
reverence,  according  to  the  European  fashion,  and  Montezuma 
returned  the  salutation  in  the  manner  of  his  coontiy :  he  touched 
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frith  hui  hand  the  grovBid,  and  then  kissed  it  This  being  the 
mode  of  salutation  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  the  Mexicans 
'  viewed  with  astonishment  this  act  of  condescension  in  their  mo- 
narch, whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  exalted 
above  all  mortals,  and  related  to  the  gods.  Montezuma,  having 
conducted  the  Spaniards  to  the  quarters  provided  for  them,  on  re- 
tiring, addressed  Cortes  as  follows : — ^^  You  are  now  with  your 
brothers,  in  your  own  house;  refi^sh  yourselves  afler  your  fatigue, 
and  be  happy  until  I  return."  The  Spaniards  were  lodged  in  an 
ancient  palace,  surrounded  with  a  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  dis- 
teices,  which  would  serve  for  defence ;  the  accommodations  were 
not  only  sufficient  for  the  Spaniards,  but  likewise  for  their  Indian 
aUies. 

Mexico  is  situated  in  an  immense  plain,  or  valley,  surrounded 
by  lofly  mountains,  and  all  the  waters  that  descend  from  these 
mountains  are  collected  in  ^veral  small,  and  two  large  lakes,  of 
about  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  which  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  city  is  built  on  the  banks  of  one  of  these  lakes, 
and  several  adjacent  islands  ;  the  access  to  the  city  is  by  several 
causeways,  of  great  extent ;  at  proper  distances  are  openings, 
with  bricks,  for  the  water  to  pass  when  it  overflows  the  flat. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  little  better  than  Indian 
huts,  yet  placed  in  regular  order ;  but  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  houses  of  the  monarch  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, were  of  vast  dimensions,  and  had  some  claims  to  magnifi- 
oence,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  inhabitants  knew 
not  the  use  of  iron,  or  edged  tools,  and  were  destitute  of  the  aid 
.  of  domestic  animals. 

The  Spaniards  soon  became  alarmed  for  their  safety,  as  it  was 
apparent  that  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  their  retreat  would 
be  cut  off,  and  they  would  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  city,  where  all 
their  superiority  in  arms  could  not  prevent  their  being  overwhelmr 
ed  by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  Reflecting,  with  deep  con- 
cern, on  his  situation,  Cortes  resolved  on  a  mecusure  scarcely  less 
bold  and  desperate  than  that  of  destroying  his  ships ;  this  was  to 
seize  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire,  in  his  own  capital,  surround- 
ed by  his  subjects,  and  retain  him  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Spanish 
quarters.  When  he  firet  proposed  this  measure  to  his  officers, 
meet  of  them  were  startled  with  its  audacity ;  but  he  convinced 
them  that  it  was  the  only  step  that  could  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion, and  the^  agreed  instanUy  to  make  the  attempt  At  his  usual 
hour  of  visitmg  Montezuma,  Cortes  repaired  to  the  palace,  with 
five  of  his  bravest  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers  ;  thir^ 
chosen  men  followed  at  some  distance,  and  appeared  to  be  saun- 
tering along  the  street  The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  theur  alUes, 
were  piepmd  to  sally  out  at  the  first  alaim.    As  the  Spaniards 
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entered,  the  Mexican  officers  retired,  and  Cortes  addressed  the 
monarch  in  a  very  different  tone  from  what  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  do,  and  accused  him  of  being  the  instigator  of  the  attack 
made  on  his  garrison  leil  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  several  Spaniards 
were  killed,  and  demanded  reparation*     The  monarch,  filled  with 
astonishment  and  indignation^  asserted  his  innocence  with  great 
warmth,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  ordered  the  officer  who  attacked 
the  Spaniards  to  be  brought  to  Mexico  as  a  prisoner.     Cortes 
pretended  that  he  was  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  but  said  that 
his  soldiers  would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not 
entertain  hostile  intentions  toward  them,  unless  he  repaired  to  the 
Spanish  quarters,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  where  he  would  be 
served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great  Aionarch.     The  first  men- 
tion of  so  strange  and  alarming  a  proposal,  almost  bereft  the  un- 
happy monarch  of  his  senses ;  he  remonstrated  and  protested 
against  it ;  the  altercation  became  warm,  and  continued  for  seve- 
ral hours,  when  Yelosquesde  Leon,  a  daring  and  impetuous  young 
officer,  exclaimed,  with  great  vehemence :  '^  Why  waste  more 
words  or  time  in  vain  ?  let  us  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to 
the  heart."     The  audacity  of  this  declaration,  accompanied  with 
fierce  and  threatening  looks  and  gestures,  intimidated  Montezu- 
ma, who  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  agreed  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest.   Montezuma  now  called  iq  his  officers,  and  informed  them 
of  his  determination ;  they  heard  it  with  astonishment  and  grief, 
but  made  no  reply.     He  was,  accordingly,  carried  to  the  Spanish 
quarters,  with  great  parade,  but  bathed  in  tears.     We  consult  his- 
tory in  vain  for  any  parallel  to  this  transaction,  whether  we  consi- 
der the  boldness  and  temerity  of  the  measure,  or  the  success  with 
which  it  was  executed.* 

Qulpopoca,  the  commander  who  attacked  the  garrison  at  Yera 
Cruz,  his  son,  and  six  of  his  principal  officers,  were  dehvered  to 
Cortes,  to  be  punished  as  he  deemed  proper ;  and  after  a  mock 
trial,  before  a  Spanish  court  martial,  they  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  ahve,  which  infamous  and  wicked  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution,  amidst  vast  multitudes  of  their  astonished  countrymen, 
who  viewed  the  scene  with  silent  horror. 

Montezuma  remained  in  the  quarters  of  the  Spaniards  for  six 
months,  was  treated  ^ith  apparent  respect,  and  served  by  his  own 
officers,  but  strictiy  watched,  and  kept  in  "  durance  vile."  Du- 

*  It  is  a  curiorw  feet,  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  centuries,  an  attempt 
ihould  bo  made  for  the  rabjagation  of  Spain,  hy  getting  poeeeanon  of  its 
■overeigo,  not  diaaimilar  to  that  which  had  been  practised  by  the  officers 
of  that  nation  in  America.  In  point  of  treachery  and  deception,  there  is 
little  differen<50  in  the  two  cases ;  aiid  if  the  sins  of  nations  are  visited  upon 
their  posterity,  the  designs  of  Bonaparte  a^inst  Spain  and  its  monar^ 
miirht  be  regarded  as  retributive,  for  the  violence  and  treachery  of  the  Dp»- 
n\St  adventurers  against  the  inoffensive  infaabitanta  of  America. 
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ring  this  period,  Cortes,  having  possession  of  the  sovereign,  go- 
verned the  empire  in  his  name ;  his  commissions  and  orders  were 
issued  as  formerly,  and  strictly  obeyed,  although  it  was  known 
that  the  monarch  was  a  prisoner,  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders  of 
the  country.  The  Spaniards  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  country,  visited  the  remote  provinces,  displaced  some  officers, 
whom  they  suspected  of  unfriendly  designs,  and  appointed  others 
more  obsequious  to  their  will ;  and  so  completely  was  the  spirit 
of  Montezuma  subdued,  that  at  length  Cortes  induced  him  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  as  tributary,  and  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Caa- 
tile.  This  last  and  most  humiliating  condition,  to  which  a  proud 
and  haughty  monarch,  accustomed  to  independent  and  absolute 
power,  could  be  reduced,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  the  empire,  and  in- 
formed them  of  bis  determination,  but  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
being  frequently  interrupted  with  tears  and  groans,  flowing  from 
a  heart  filled  with  anguish. 

Cortes  had  deprived  Montezuma  of  his  liberty,  of  his  wealth, 
and  of  his  empire ;  he  wished  now  to  deprive  him  of  his  religion. 
But  though  the  unhappy  monarch  had  submitted  to  every  other 
demand,  this  he  would  not  yield  to  ;  and  Cortes,  enraged  at  his 
obstinacy,  had  the  rashness  to  order  the  idols  of  the  temples  thrown 
down  by  force ;  but  the  priests  taking  arms  in  their  defence,  and 
the  people  rallying  in  crowds  to  support  them,  Cortes  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  an  act  which  the  inhabitants  viewed  as  the  highest 
sacrilege.  This  rash  step  excited  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  priests 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  regarded  them  ^3  the  enemies  of  the 
ffods,  who  would  avenge  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  them. 
They  roused  the  leading  men,  and  from  this  moment  the  Mexi- 
cans began  to  reflect  on  the  means  of  destroying  or  expelling  such 
audacious  and  impious  invaders.  They  held  frequent  consulta- 
tions with  one  another,  and  with  their  captive  prince.  Being  un- 
willing to  have  recourse  to  arms,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  Monte- 
zuma called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  and  informed  him,  that  now 
all  the  objects  of  his  mission  were  fulfilled,  and  it  was  the  will, 
both  of  the  gods  and  of  his  people,  that  the  Spaniards  should  in- 
stantly depart  from  tlie  empire,  and  if  he  did  not  comply  with  this 
request,  inevitable  destruction  would  overtake  them.  Cortes, 
thinking  it  prudent  not  to  appear  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
Mexicans,  informed  Montezuma  that  he  was  expecting  soon  to 
leave  the  countiy,  and  had  began  to  make  preparations  for  hia 
departure. 

Whilst  Cortes  was  deeply  anxious  as  to  his  situation,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  evident  designs  of  the  Mexicans,  a  more  alarming 
oaoger  threatened  him  from  another  quarter.  Yelasquea,  go* 
pernor  of  Cuba,  having  obtained  intelligence  of  Cortes'  proceed- 
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lugs — ^that  he  had  renounced  all  dependence  on  his  authority — 
was  attempting  to  establish  an  independent  colony,  and  had  ap- 
phed  to  the  king  to  confirm  his  acts — was  filled  with  indignation^ 
and  resolved  to  be  avenged  on  the  man  who  had  so  basely  be- 
trayed his  confidence,  and  usurped  his  authority.  He  engaged, 
with  great  ardour,  in  preparing  an  expedition,  which  was  destined 
to  New  Spain,  to  arrest  Cortes,  bring  him  home  in  irons,  and  then 
to  prosecute  and  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country  in  his  own 
name.  The  armament  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  having  on 
board  eight  hundred  foot  soldiers,  and  eighty  horsemen,  with  a 
train  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  intrusted  to  Narvaez,  with  instructions  to  seize  Cortes 
and  his  principal  officers,  and  then  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  The  fatal  experience  of  Yelasques  had  neither  inspired 
him  with  wisdom  nor  courage ;  for  he  still  intrusted  to  another 
what  he  ou^t  to  have  executed  himself. 

When  Cortes  first  heard  that  several  ships  had  appeared  on  the 
coast,  he  supposed  that  it  was  an  expedition  which  his  messen- 

gsrs  had  procured  to  be  sent  from  Spain  as  a  re-enforcement, 
ut  the  joy  wliich  this  occasioned  was  soon  turned  to  sorrow, 
when,  instead  of  fi'iends,  he  learnt  that  they  were  new  and  more 
formidable  enemies.  In  this  appalling  exigency,  Cortes  was  great- 
ly embarrassed  how  to  act.  He  finally  concluded  that  he  could 
rely  only  on  his  arms ;  and  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifly  men  in 
Mexico,  to  guard  the  royal  prisoner,  and  maintain  his  authority, 
he  commenced  his  march  toward  the  coast,  with  the  residue  of 
his  troops,  which,  afler  being  re-enforced  by  the  garrison  at  Vera 
Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifly  men.  Although  sen- 
sible that  the  dispute  must  be  decided  by  the  sword,  he  despatch- 
ed several  messengers  to  Narvaez,  to  offer  terms  of  accommoda^ 
tion,  but  without  success ;  and  the  demands  of  Narvaez  were  so 
insolent  as  greatly  to  enrage  the  followers  of  Cortes.  Narvaez, 
relying  on  bis  superiority  of  numbers,  and  confident  of  victory, 
set  a  price  on  Cortes'  head.  At  length  the  armies  approached 
near  each  other,  and  Narvaez  immediately  marched  out  to  ofier 
Cortes  battle.  But  the  latter  prudently  declined  an  engagement, 
and,  moving  off,  took  a  station  where  he  was  secure  from  attack. 
He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  would  naturally  give  themselves  up  to 
repose,  afler  their  fatigues,  and  resolved  to  surprise  and  attack  them 
m  the  night.  His  officers  and  men  highly  approved  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  it  was  executed  in  a  most  gallant  maimer,  and  with  success 
surpassing  the  most  sanguine  hopes  he  could  have  entertained. 
The  sentinels  were  seized,  and  the  enemy  was  completely  sur- 
prised ;  and  after  a  desperate  but  inefiTectual  struggle,  their  com- 
mander having  been  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  they  surrender- 
ed at  discretion.     Cortes  treated  tlie  vanquished  nut  as  enemies 
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but  as  his  countrymen,  and  offered  to  conduct  them  back  to  Cuba, 
or  to  receive  them  into  his  service  on  the  same  terms  as  hia  own 
soldiers.  To  the  latter  propositions  they  all  acceded,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  personal  friends  of  Narvaez,  and  avowed  the 
satisfaction  they  felt  in  following  so  distinguished  a  commander. 
Thus,  by  the  good  fortune  and  great  abilities,  of  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  an  event  which  threatened  to  annihilate  all  his  hopes,  was 
turned  so  greatly  to  his  advantage,  that  it  afforded  him  a  re-en- 
forcement exceeding  in  number  the  troops  he  then  had,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  Spaniards.  He  immediately 
commenced  a  rapid  march  back  to  the  capital,  a  courier  having 
arrived  just  afler  the  victory  over  Narvaez  from  the  garrison  left 
there,  with  intelligence  that  the  Mexicans,  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  Cortes,  had  taken  arms,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quarters  with  great  fury.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
rapacity  and  violence  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  at  a  solenm  festival 
in  honour  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  treacherously  murdered  two 
thousand  of  the  nobles,  and  stripped  them  of  their  ornaments. 
This  outrage  was  committed  under  a  pretence  that  they  had  en- 
gaged in  a  conspicacy  against  the  Spaniards.  Cortes  found,  as 
he  passed  through  the  Mexican  territories,  that  the  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital ;  the  inha- 
bitants deserted  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  removed 
all  provisions,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  subsist  his  troops.  No- 
thing but  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  could  have  saved  the  gar- 
rison, as  the  Mexicans  had  destroyed  the  two  brigantines  which 
Cortes  had  built  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  reduced  their 
magazines  to  ashes,  and  were  carrying  on  hostilities  with  such 
fury  and  perseverance,  that,  with  all  their  bravery,  the  Spaniards 
must  soon  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

But  so  ignorant  were  the  Mexicans  of  the  art  of  war,  and  so 
little  had  they  learnt  from  experience,  that  they  permitted  Cortes 
again  to  enter  the  capital,  when  they  could,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
have  prevented  it,  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  causeways.* 
The  garrison  received  their  countrymen  with  transports  of  joy ; 
and  Cortes,  feeling  confident  in  his  strength,  had  the  imprudence 
to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  had  covered  hb  actions,  and  to 
treat  the  captive  monarch  with  contempt,  and  scarcely  to  conceal 
his  intentions  of  subjugating  the  country.     This  inckscietion  re- 

•  This  may  have  been  the  resnlt  of  policy  instead  of  ignorance  ;  the 
Mexicans  may  have  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  enter  the  city,  for  the  pnr^- 
pose  of  involving  them  all  in  one  common  ruin.  They  are  represented  to 
nave  said,  **  that  having  discovered  our  enemies  are  not  immortal,  we  ar« 
determined  to  complete  their  destniction,  although  the  death  of  every 
Spaniard  should  cost  a  thousand  lives.  Afler  so  great  a  slaughter,  there 
will  still  remain  a  sufficient  number  to  celebrate  the  victory." — HgypB^A 
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the  Aunes  of  war ;  uidy  emboldeoed  by  their  aucceM^ 
wiuch  convinced  them  that  their  enemies  were  not  invincible,  the 
Mexicans  collected  the  next  day  afler  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  in  vaat 
multitudes,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  with 
great  impetuosity.  Th^  Spanish  leader  and  his  followers  were 
astonished  at  the  courage  and  spirit  of  men  who  had,  for  a  long 
time,  submitted  so  tamely  to  the  yoke  they  had  imposed  ofi  them. 
Crowded  together  in  the  narrow  streets,  the  Spanish  artillery 
swept  them  away,  at  every  discharge,  like  autumnal  leaves  before 
the  blast ;  yet  they  remained  undaunted,  and  returned  to  the  as- 
sault with  the  bravery  and  determination  of  men  resolved  to  con* 
quer  or  die.  The  contest  was  continued  for  several  days,  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance.  At  length  Cortes  resolved  to 
make  a  sally,  with  so  strong  a  force  that  he  hoped  to  drive  the  ene- 
my out  of  the  city,  and  end  the  contest.  But  he  was  met  by  so 
numerous  a  body  of  men,  who,  animated  by  their  priests,  and  led 
on  by  their  nobles,  fought  with  such  desperation,  that  afler  a  day 
of  incessant  toil,  during  which  immense  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  a  part  of  the  city  burnt,  the  Spaniards  returned 
to  theij  quarters,  harassed  by  the  multitude  and  perseverance  of 
their  enemies,  and  weary  with  their  own  carnage,  without  having 
effected  any  thing  decisive,  or  that  compensated  them  for  the  great 
loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  Being  now  sensi- 
ble that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  exaspe- 
rated population  with  a  handful  of  men,  however  great  might  be 
their  superiority,  he  resolved  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
intercession  of  Montezuma  toward  sootliing  the  wrath  of  his  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  when  tlie  Mexicans  advanced 
to  the  attack,  the  wretched  prince,  made  the  instrument  of  his  own 
disgrace  and  of  the  enslavement  of  his  subjects,  was  constrained 
to  ascend  the  battlement,  clad  in  his  royal  robes,  and  to  address 
his  subjects,  and  attempt  to  allay  their  rage,  and  dissuade  them 
from  hostilities.*  As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Mexicans  their 
weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  they  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  eartli ;  but  when  he  stopped  speaking,  a  deep  and  sullen 
murmur  arose,  and  spread  through  the  ranks ;  reproaches  and 
threats  followed,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  swelling  in  a  mo- 
ment like  a  sudden  rush  of  waters,  vollies  of  arrows,  stones,  and 
every  missile,  were  poured  upon  the  ramparts,  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  violence,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers,  appointed  to 
protect  Montezuma,  could  cover  him  with  their  bucklers,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  arrows,  and  struck  by  a  stone  on  the  temple, 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground.     His  fall  occasioned  a  sudden 

♦  Some  authorities  state  that  Montezuma  was  induced  to  intercede  with 
his  people,  by  an  assurance  from  Cortes,  that  if  he  would  pacify  them,  ho 
would  grant  mm  his  libertv.  and  depart  from  his  country. 

Yoh.  I.  ^ 
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traosidon  in  the  feelings  of  the  multitade ;  being  horror-stnicft 
with  the  crime  they  had  committed,  they  threw  down  their  armSy 
and  fled  with  precipitation.  Montezuma  was  removed  to  his 
apartments  by  the  Spaniards,  but  his  proud  spirit  could  not  brook 
this  last  mortification,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  not  only  the  pri- 
soner and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  the  object  of  the  vengeance  and 
contempt  of  his  subjects,  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds 
in  a  transport  of  fceiing,  and  persisted  in  a  refusal  to  take  any 
nourishment,  with  a  firmness  that  neither  entreaties  nor  threats 
could  overcome,  and  thus  terminated  his  wretched  existence.  He 
of3«i(inate1y  refused,  to  the  last,  all  the  solicitations,  accompanied 
with  all  the  terrors  of  future  punishment,  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  * 

With  the  death  of  Montezuma  ended  all  hopes  of  pacifying  the 
Mexicans,  and  Cortes  M^as  sensible  that  his  salvation  depended 
on  a  successful  retreat  The  morning  following  the  fall  of  their 
prince  the  Mexicans  renewed  the  assault  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  a  high  temple,  which  over 
looked  th(b  Spanish  quarters,  and  greatly  exposed  them  to  the 
missiles  of  the  enemy.  A  detachment  of  chosen  men,  ordered 
to  dislodge  them,  were  twice  repulsed,  when  Cortes,  taking  the 
command  himself,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  by  his  presence  and  example,  afler  a  dreadful 
carnage,  the  Spaniards  made  themselves  masters  of  the  tower, 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Cortes  was  determined  to  retreat  from  the  city, 
but  was  at  a  loss  in  what  way  to  attempt  it,  when  a  private  sol- 
dier, who  from  a  smattering  of  learning  sustained  the  character 
of  an  astrologer,  advised  him  to  undertake  it  in  the  night,  and  as- 
sured him  of  complete  success.  Cortes  the  more  readily  fell  in 
with  this  plan,  as  he  knew  it  was  a  superstitious  principle  with  the 
Mexicans  not  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  night.  The  arrange- 
ments being  made,  the  Spaniards  moved  forward  about  midnight 
over  the  shortest  causeway,  and  all  was  silence  until  they  reached 
the  first  breach.  Whilst  they  were  preparing  to  place  their  bridge 
over  the  breach,  at  the  moment  when  they  supposed  their  retreat 
had  not  been  discovered,  they  were  astonished  with  a  tremendous 
shout,  accompanied  with  martikl  instruments,  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude, which  covered  the  whole  lake.  A  shower  of  arrows  and 
stones  was  followed  by  a  furious  charge.  The  Spaniards  de- 
fended themselves  with  their  usual  bravery ;  but  being  confined 
in  a  narrow  causeway,  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  multi- 
tude of  their  enemies,  all  the  Mexicans  being  under  arms,  they 
were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  their  superior  discipline  and 
skill;  and,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  could  scarcely 
distinguish  friends  from  foes.  Afler  sustaining  a  dreadful  con- 
flict, attended  with  immense  slaughter,  for  a  considerable  timet 
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^y  were  dunown  into  confusion.  They  finaUy  forced  their  way 
over  the  remaining  part  of  the  causeway,  the  dead  bodies  serving 
to  iili  up  the  breaches.  In  the  morning  Cortes  found  Lis  troops 
reduced  to  half  their  number,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  covered 
with  wounds,  and  all  filled  with  grief,  at  the  loss  of  their  friends 
and  companions*  All  th^ artillery  was  lost,  the  ammunition  and 
the  baggage,  most  of  the  horses,  and  nearly  all  their  ill-gotten 
gold.  The  last,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  desires,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  their  fatal  disaster,  as  the  soldiers  were  so  en- 
cumbered with  it  as  greatly  to  impede  their  exertions.  More  than 
two  thousand  of  the  Tlascalans  were  killed. 

The  Spaniards  *now  commenced  their  march  for  Tlascala,  and 
for  six  days  continued  it  without  respite,  through  swamps  and 
over  mountains,  harassed  by  the  Mexicans  at  a  distance,  and 
sometimes  closely  attacked.  On  the  sixth  day  they  approached 
near  to  Otumba,  and  discovered  numerous  parties  moving  in  va- 
rious directions.  Their  interpreter  informed  them  that  they  oflen 
exclaimed,  with  exultation :  '<  Go  on,  robbers ;  go  to  the  place 
where  you  shall  quickly  meet  with  the  fate  due  to  your  crimes.'* 
The  Spaniards  continued  their  march  until  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  when  an  extensive  valley  opened  to  their  asto- 
nished visions,  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude,  which  ex-  • 
plained  the  meaning  of  what  they  had  just  seen  and  heard.  The 
vast  number  of  their  enemies,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  had  appeared,  appalled  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  despair  was 
depicted  in  every  countenance.  But  Cortes,  who  alone  was  un- 
shaken, informed  them  that  there  remained  but  one  alternative, 
to  conquer  or  perish ;  and  immediately  led  them  to  the  charge. 
The  Mexicans  Vaited  their  approach  with  courage ;  but  so  great 
is  the  superiority  of  discipline  and  military  science  over  brute 
force,  that  the  small  battalion  of  the  Spaniards  made  an  irresisti- 
ble impression,  and  forced  its  way  through  the  armed  multitude. 
Although  the  Mexicans  were  dispersed,  and  obliged  to  give  way 
wherever  the  Spaniards  approached,'  yet  as  they  retreated  in  one 
quarter,  they  advanced  in  another ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  w*ere 
constantly  surrounded,  and  had  become  nearly  exhausted  by  their 
«  own  carnage.  At  this  crisis,  Cortes,  observing  the  standard  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  and  recollecting  io  have  heard  that  on  the 
fate  of  that  depended  the  success  of  a  battle,  assembled  some  of 
his  bravest  officers,  and  rushed,  with  great  impetuosity,  through 
the  crowd,  and  by  the  stroke  of  a  lance  wounded  the  general  who 
held  it,  and  threw  him  to  the  gn  und ;  whereupon  one  of  his  offi- 
cers dismounted,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  secured  the  impe- 
rial standard.  The  fall  of  their  leader  and  standard  had  an  in- 
stantaneous and  magical  effect ;  every  tie  wliich  held  them  to- 
gether seemed  dissolved ;  a  universal  panic  prevailed ;  their  wea- 
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pons  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  they  all  fled  with  precipitation 
to  the  mountains,  leaving  every  thing  behind  them.  The  spoil 
which  the  Spaniards  collected  compensated  them,  in  some  me»* 
sure,  for  their  loss  in  retreating  from  the  Mexican  capital. 

The  next  day  they  entered  with  joy  the  territories  of  Tlascala, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  dreadful  calamities,  they  were  kindly 
received  by  their  allies,  whose  fidelity  was  not  at  all  shaken  by 
the  declining  condition  of  the  Spanish  power.  Notwithstanding 
all  his  misfortunes,  Cortes  did  not  abandon  his  plan  of  conquer- 
ing the  Mexican  empire.  He  obtained  some  ammunition  and 
three  fieldpieces  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  despatched  four  of  the  ves- 
sels of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  obtain  am- 
munition and  military  stores,  and  procure  adventurers.  Sensible 
that  he  could  do  nothing  against  Mexico  without  the  command  of 
the  lal(e,  he  set  about  preparing  the  timber  and  other  materials 
for  twelve  brigantines  ;  which  were  to  be  carried  by  land  to  the 
lake  id  pieces,  and  there  put  together  and  launched.  These  mea- 
sures, which  disclosed  his  intentions,  occasioned  disaifection 
again  to  appear  among  his  troops  ;  which,  with  his  usual  address, 
but  not  without  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing. 

Whilst  anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  ships,  two  ves- 
sels, which  had  been  sent  out  by  Yelasques  to  re-enforce  Nar- 
vaez,  were  decoyed  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  crews  and  troops  in- 
duced to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Cortes ;  and  soon  after  several 
vessels  put  in  there,  and  the  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
also  persuaded  to  join  the  Spanish  adventurer,  by  which  means 
Cortes  received  a  re-enforcement  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
-  and  twenty  horses.  He  now  dismissed  such  of  Narvaez's  men 
as  served  M'ith  reluctance,  after  which  he  mustered  Gve  hundred 
and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  and  forty  horsemen,  and  possessed  a  train 
of  ni:ie  fieldpieces.  With  this  force,  and  ten  thousand  Tlasca- 
lans  and  ot'ier  friendly  Indians,  he  set  out  once  more  for  the  con- 
quest of  tlie  Me-<ican  empire.  He  began  his  march  toward  the 
capital  on  the  2Sth  of  December,  1520,  six  montlis  after  his  <lis- 
astrons  retreat. 

Although  the  ?flexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  had  made 
preparations  to  obstruct  his  progi^ess,  he  continued  his  march 
without  much  difliculty,  and  took  possession  of  Tezcuco,  the  se- 
cond town  in  the  empire,  situated  on  the  lake,  about  twenty  mile& 
from  Mexico.  Here  he  established  his  headquarters,-  as  it  was 
the  most  suitable  place  to  launch  his  brigantines ;  and  during  the 
delay  which  that  object  required,  he  subjugated  a  number  of  towns 
on  the  lake,  and  thus  circumscribed  the  Mexican  empire.  At  this 
time,  when  his  prospects  were  more  flattering  than  they  had  been 
at  any  other,  all  his  hopes  were  exposed  to  be  blasted,  by  an 
alarming  conspiracy,  which  aimed  at  the  life  of  Cortes  himself 
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•ttd  «ll  his  principal  officers.  On  the  very  day  an  which  it  wasta 
have  been  carried  mto  execution,  one  of  the  conspiraton  weal 
privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  it  ViUefragua,  the  ring* 
leader,  was  seized  and  executed.  The  maleriala  (or  the  br^ao- 
tines  being  completed,  Cortea  despatched  a  detachment  of  hia 
troops  as  a  convoy  to  eight  thousand  Tamemes^  an  inferior  daaa 
of  men,  uded  for  carrying  burdens  in  tiie  lieu  of  animals,  who  had 
been  furnished  by  the  Tioscalans.  FiReeu  thousand  Tlascaian 
warriors  also  accompanied  them  for  their  defence.  This  novel 
and  immense  convoy  arrived  safe  at  Tezcuco ;  and  about  the  same 
lime  the  ships  returned  from  Hispaniola,  with  two  hundred  troops, 
eighty  horses,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition 
and  arms.  These  events  elevated  the  hopes  of  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  and  gave  increased  activity  to  tiieir  exertions.  On  the 
28th  of  April  all  tlic  brigantines  were  launched,  with  great  cere- 
mony— all  the  troops,  and  those  of  their  allies,  being  drawn  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  mass  and  religious  exercises  were 
performed.  As  they  fell  into  the  lake  from  the  canal,  Father 
Olmedo,  the  chaplain,  gave  to  each  its  name,  and  his  benedic- 
tion»  The  joy  of  the  Spaniards  was  excessive,  and  repeated 
shouts  resounded  over  tlie  still  waters  of  the  lake,  now  for  the 
first  time  honoured  with  a  fleet,  afler  being  for  centuries  only 
skinuned  by  the  light  canoes  of  the  savage. 

As  the  vessels  entered  the  lake,  they  hoisted  sail,  and  bore 
away  before  the  wind ;  and  were  viewed  by  the  Spaniards  and 
their  Indian  allies  with  transports  of  joy,  whilst  the  Mexicans 
beheld  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay. 

On  the  death  of  Montezuma  the  Mexican  chiefs  elevated  to 
the  throne  Quetlavaca,  his  brother^  whose  bravery  and  hostiUty  to 
the  Spaniards  were  signalized  by  those  fierce  attacks  upon 
their  invaders,  which  drove  them  from  the'  capital.     Whilst  ac* 
tively  engaged  in  preparing  to  defend  his  capital  from  the  second 
attack  of  Cortes,  he  was  cut  off  by  the  smallpox,  which  fatal 
disease  was  then  rava^ng  the  empire,  and  was  one  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  brought  upon  it  by  the  Europeans.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Guatimozin,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezu- 
ma :  his  distinguished  reputation  for  courage,  and  as  a  command- 
er,  secured  him  the  unanimous  support  of  his  countrymen  at  this 
alarming  crisis.     Although  appalled  at  the  formidable  aspect  of 
the  brigantines,  small  and  clumsy  as  they  were,  Guatimozin  re- 
solved to  hazard  an  attempt  to  destroy  them.     With  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  canoes,  which  covered  the  whole  lake,  the  Mexican* 
fearlessly  advanced  to  engage  the  brigantines,  which,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  dead  calm,  were  scarcely  able  to  move ;  but,  fortu^ 
aately  for  the  Spaniards,  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  the  vessels, 
iqireading  sail,  broke  through  and  overset  the  canoes,  and  dispora. 
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ed  the  whole  annament  without  scarcely  an  effort,  and  with  great 
slaughter.  This  action  convinced  the  Mexicans  that  the  superi- 
oii^  of  the  Spaniards  was  greater  on  the  water  than  on  the  land, 
and  they  made  no  further  attempt  to  dispute  with  them  the  domi- 
nion of  the  lake.  Being  master  of  the  lake,Corte8  carried  od  the  siege 
with  great  activity :  he  divided  his  forces,and  attacked  the  cityin  three 
different  quarters,  the  brigantines  being  formed  into  three  squadrons, 
to  cover  the  troops  at  each  of  the  points  of  attack.  For  more  than 
a  month  the  siege  continued,  and  was  a  succession  of  sharp  and 
obstinate  conflicts.  During  the  day,  the  Spaniards  forced  their 
way  over  all  the  obstructions  which  the  enemy  had  interposed  on 
the  causeways  to  stop  their  progress,  and  passed  the  trenches  and 
canals  where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  sometimes  pe- 
netrated into  the  city ;  but  at  night  retired  to  their  former  posi 
tions,  as,  from  the  small  number  of  their  troops,  they  deemed  it 
unsafe  to  remain  within  the  city,  where  they  might  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  multitude  of  their  foes.  During  the  night  the  Mexicans 
repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  the  contest  was  thus  continued,  with  the  desperate  bra- 
very and  perseverance,  on  both  sides,  of  men  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die.  At  length  Cortes,  astonished  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Mexicans,  resolved  to  attempt,  by  a  great  and  bold  effort,  to  get 
possession  of  the  city.  He  made  a  general  assault  at  the  three 
points  of  attack,  with  his  whole  force,  and  pushing  on  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity,  they  forced  their  way  over  one  barricade  af- 
ter another,  and  penetrated  into  the  city.  But  the  officer  ordered 
to  fill  up  the  trenches  in  the  causeways,  and  to  keep  the  command 
of  the  same  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  it  should  5ecome  necessary, 
having  neglected  that  duty  and  joined  in  the  conflict,  Guatimozin, 
availing  himself  of  this  mistalte,  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  town,  when  the  sound  of  the'  great 
drum  of  the  temple,  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war,  was  heard  as 
a  signal  for  action ;  the  whole  population  of  the  city  rushed  with 
frantic  fury  to  the  scene  of  strife,  and  fell  on  their  invaders  with 
irresistible  impetuosity :  the  Spaniards  at  first  retired  slowly  and 
in  order ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  breach  in  the  causeway, 
where  the  Mexicans  had  concentrated  a  large  force  to  intercept 
their  retreat,  being  pressed  on  all  sides,  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  horse  and  foot,  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  plunged 
promiscuously  into  the  gap.  The  Mexicans,  encouraged  by  suc- 
cess, pressed  furiously  upon  them  from  all  quarters ;  their  canoes 
covered  the  lake,  and  the  causeway,  both  before  and  behind,  was 
Mocked  up  with  their  warriors.  Afler  incredible  exertions,  the- 
Spaniards  forced  their  way  through  the  multitude  of  their  ene- 
mies, with  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  killed,  and  forty  taken 
prisoners.     These  last  unhappy  victims  were  sacrificed  tlie  foU 
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lowing  night  to  th^  god  of  war,  as  a  horrid  triumph ;  the  whole 
city  was  iiiuminated,  and  the  Spaniards  were  filled  with  grief  and 
horror  b  j  the  shrieks  of  their  companions,  ahout  to  be  immolated 
to  the  diabolical  deities  of  their  enemies.  The  heads  of  the  vic- 
tims were  sent  to  tlie  different  provinces,  and  exhibited,  with  a 
declaration  that  the  god  of  war,  appeased  by  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  had  declared  that  in  eight  days  their  invaders  should 
be  destroyed,  and  peace  restored  to  the  empire.  The  success 
of  the  Mexicans,  together  with  this  confident  prediction,  had  a 
magic  effect,  and  the  people  flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  to  assist 
ji  conquering  a  hated  foe,  whom  the  gods  had  decreed  to  destroy. 
Cortes  stationed  his  troops  under  die  protection  of  his  ships, 
which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance  until  the  eight  days  had  expir- 
ed ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  superstition,  that  most  of  his 
allies  deserted  him ;  but  afler  the  fatal  period  had  elapsed,  and 
the  Spaniards  still  being  safe,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  credu- 
lity, and  returned  to  their  stations. 

Although  Cortes  now  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  nume* 
reus  force  of  Indians,  yet  past  experience  taught  him  to  adopt  a 
new  and  more  safe  mode  of  carrying  on  the  siege.  He  made  slow 
but  gradual  advances ;  his  Indian  allies  repaired  the  causeways 
as  he  advanced,  and  as  the  Spaniards  got  possession  of  any  part 
of  the  city,  their  aUies  were  employed  in  levelling  the  houses  to 
the  ground.  They  thus  compelled  the  Mexicans  daily  to  retire, 
and  gradually  circumscribed  the  Umits  of  the  town.  The  immense 
multitude  which  had  assembled  in  tlie  city,  consumed  the  supplies 
of  provisions,  and  they  were  threatened  with  the  horrors  of  famine 
within,  whilst  assailed  by  the  enemy  from  without. 

Having  the  command  of  the  lEike,  and  from  the  numerous  body 
of  hi4  Indian  allies,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  cut  off  all  communica^ 
tions  with  tlie  city.  Three  quarters  of  it  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
when  at  length  the  three  divisions  of  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into 
the  great  central  square,  and  established  a  secure  position.  The 
fate  of  the  city  was  now  decided,  as  it  was  evident  that  what  re- 
mained, being  assailed  from  more  advantageous  stations,  could 
hold  out  but  a  short  time.  At  tliis  crisis  the  chiefs  and  nobles 
prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  to  the  provinces,  and  attempt  to 
arouse  the  people ;  and  to  facilitate  his  escape  they  opened  a  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  with  Cortes  ;  but  the  latter,  too  vigilant  to  be 
deceived,  had  given  strict  orders  to  watch  the  lake,  and  suffer  no 
canoes  to  pass.  The  officer,  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned,  ob- 
serving several  large  canoes  crossing  the  lake  with  rapidity,  or- 
dered a  swiflrsculing  brigantme  in  pursuit,  which,  as  it  neared  them, 
was  about  firing,  when  all  the  rowers  in  an  instant  dropped  their 
oars,  threw  down  their  arms,  and,  rising  up,  beseeched  them  not 
to  fire,  as  the  emperor  waa  on  board.     Guatimozin  surrendered 
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himself  widi  dignity,  and  only  requested  that  no  insult  might  b^ 
ofiered  to  the  empress,  or  his  children.  When  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Cortes,  he  behaved  with  a  degree  of  composure  and 
dignity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  monarch  on  earth. 
Addressing  himself  to  Cortes,  he  said,  "  I  have  done  what  became 
a  monarch;  I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  last  extremity. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,"  (laying  his 
hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,)  '^  plant  it  in  my  breast,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use.'*  Previous  to 
his  leaving  the  city,  he  had  caused  all  his  treasures  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lake. 

The  capture  of  the  sovereign  terminated  the  struggle,  and  the 
city  and  the  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors*  The 
siege  had  continued  seventy-five  days,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
extraordinaiy  and  memorable  military  effort  in  the  conquest  of 
America.  The  exertions,  bravery,  perseverance,  and  astonish- 
ing exploits  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  are  unexampled ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Mexican  empire,  comprising  a  vast 
population,  in  a  considerable  state  of  improvement,  was  conquered 
by  a  few  himdred  Spaniards :  its  conquest  was  effected  by  inter- 
nal disaifections  and  divisions,  and  the  jealousy  of  its  neighbours, 
who  dreaded  its  power,  the  oppression  of  which  they  had  oflen 
experienced. 

The  excessive  joy  of  the  Spaniards  was  changed  to  murmurs, 
when  they  learnt  the  small  amount  of  treasure  which  had  fallen 
into  their  hands ;  and  such  was  their  rage  and  disappointment, 
that  Cortes  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  it,  and  suffer  Guatimozin 
to  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  compel  him  to  discover  the  royal  trea- 
sures which  they  supposed  he  had  concealed.  And  with  such 
dignity  and  fortitude  did  he  endure  the  torture,  that  when  th  3  an- 
guish and  pain  was  at  its  height,  and  his  fellow-sufferer  seemed  to 
ask  permission  to  purchase  relief  by  revealing  what  he  knew,  the 
rojral  victim,  with  a  look  of  authority  and  scorn,  reproaclied  him 
for  his  weakness,  by  asking,  ''Am  /now  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
roses  ?"  After  this  reproof,  his  fellow-sufferer  remained  silent, 
and  expired  under  the  torture  of  men  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians. Cortes,  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done,  interfered,  and  res- 
cued the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  persecutors. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1519,  Ferdinand  Magellan  sailed  from 
Seville,  with  five  ships  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  discovered  and  entered  the  spacious 
bay  forming  the  mouth  of  the  River  de  la  Plata,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  strait,  or  communication  leading  into  the  Southern  Ocean ; 
and  proceeding  south  he  entered  the  strait  that  bears  his  name, 
and  afier  sailing  twenty  days  in  that  winding  channel,  the  great 
Southern  Ocean  presented  itself  to  his  astonished  vision,  and 
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with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Hearen.  Furaokig  his 
course  toward  thie  northwest,  he  sailed  for  three  months  and  twen- 
ty  dajs  without  discoTering  land ;  and  from  the  nnintemipted 
course  of  fair  weather,  and  the  favourableness  of  the  winds,  he 
gave  that  ocean  the  name  of  Poct/ic,  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. He  discovered  numerous  islands,  and  among  others  the 
Philippines.  In  a  quarrel  with  the  natives,  at  one  of  these  islands, 
he  was  unfortunately  killed.  The  expedition,  after  the  death  of 
its  commander,  discovered  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  one  of  the  Molucca  isles,  to  the  no  small  as- 
tonishment of  the  Portuguese,  who  could  not  conceive  how  the 
Spaniards,  by  sailing  in  a  westerly  direction,  had  arrived  at  an 
island  which  tbey  discovered  by  sailing  in  a  directly  opposite 
course.  From  this  place  they  sailed  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Cood  Hope,  and  returned  home,  aAer  a  voyage  of  three  years 
and  twenty-eight  days,  having  sailed  round  the  globe  for  the  first 
time. 

The  accounts  of  Cortes'  victories  and  conquests,  which  were 
sent  to  Spain,  filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration,  and  excited 
the  highest  expectations  with  the  people  and  the  government. 
Charles  V.  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  appointed  Cortes 
captain-general  of  New  Spain ;  and  even  before  he  had  received 
any  legal  sanction,  he  assumed  the  power  of  governor,  and  adopt- 
ed measures  to  secure  the  vast  country  he  had  conquered  to  his 
sovereign,  as  a  colony  of  Spain.  He  determined  to  rebuild  the 
capital,  and  there  to  establish  the  seat  of  his  government ;  he  com- 
menced the  work  on  an  extended  plan,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  new  world.  He  caused  ex- 
aminations to  be  made  for  mines,  opened  some,  and  encouraged 
his  countrymen  to  settle  in  the  remote  provinces. 

The  Mexicans,  conquered  and  degraded  as  they  were,  did  not 
quietly  submit  to  their  new  masters ;  but  aroused  by  oppression  or 
despair,  they  oflen,  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  rushed  to 
arms,  and  were  not  only  defeated  in  every  contest,  but  the  S|ml- 
niards,  regarding  tliese  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  as  rebelhon 
against  their  lawful  sovereign,  put  the  caciques  and  nobles,  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  to  death,  and  reduced  the  common  people  to 
the  most  humiliating  and  degrading  servitude.  The  massacres 
and  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  are  almost  incredible.  "  In  almost 
every  district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
arms  is  marked  with  blood.  In  the  country  of  Panuco,  sixty  ca- 
ciques, or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burnt  at  one 
time ;  and,  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were  assembled,  and  compelled 
to  be  spectators  of  their  dying  agonies.'**    This  sanguinary  scene 

•  Robertson.  ^ 
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waa  fucceeded  by  another,  if  possible  stiil  more  revolting  and  hor« 
nUe  to  the  natives.  On  suspicion,  or  pretence,  that  Guatimozin 
had  conspired  against  the  Spanish  authority,  and  excited  his  for* 
nier  subjects  to  take  up  arms,  the  unhappy  monarch,  with  the  ca- 
ciques of  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  the  empire,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial,  were 
brought  to  a  public  and  ignominious  execution,  and  hanged  on  a 
gibbet,  in  the  presence  of  their  countiymen,  who  witnessed  the 
scene  with  indescribable  horror,  as  they  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  reverence  their  sovereign  with  homage  and  awe,  scarcely  less 
profound  than  that  offered  to  their  gods. 

For  all  his  toils  and  sufferings,  his  splendid  achievements,  his 
extensive  conquests,  and  all  the  cruelties  and  crimes  he  commit- 
ted for  his  sovereign,  Cortes  received  the  reward  which  usually 
attends  those  who  perform  great'  services  for  their  country :  he 
was  envied,  calumniated,  suspected,  recalled,  deprived  of  his  au- 
thority, and  of  all  benefit  from  his  exertions,  except  the  glory  of 
being  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  the  oppressor  and  destroyer 
of  a  great,  and  once  prosperous  and  happy  nation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Expedition  for  the  discovery  of  Peru — the  coast  of  ChiU  a$id  Peru 

discovered — Pizarro  visits  Spain — reiwmSy  and  Jits  out  tttk>ther 

expedition  for  tke  conquest  of  the  country — the  first  colony  m 

Peru  planted — the  Incas  of  the  country — Pizarro  marches  into 

the  interior^  and  captures  the  Inca — he  offers  tofiU  a  room  teith 

gold  for  his  ransom — is  put  to  death — the  Peruvians  determine 

to  expel  their  invaders — they  besiege  Cusco — €u;tion  between  Pi" 

zarro  and  Mmagro — expedition  of  Qonsalo  Pizarro — the  in* 

credits  sufferings  of  his  men — Ordlanay  one  of  his  officers ,  with 

fifty  menj  deserts — sails  down  the  Amazon^  and  enters  the  At" 

lantic  Ocean — Distress  of  Cronsaio — he  returns  to  Quito — Vaca 

de  Castro  appointed  governor  of  Peru — insurrection  among  Uu 

Spaniards  against  Pizarro — he  is  assassincUed  in  his  palac^^-^ 

Vela  appointed  governor — bloody  action  between  him  and  Gon- 

salo  Pizarro — Gasca  sent  from  Spain^  as  governor — his  pacific 

measures — Pizarro  refuses  to  submit-Us  defeated  and  beneaded 

— Gasca  returns  to  Spain, 

THE  success  of  Cortes^  and  other  Spanish  adventurers  in 
America,  stimulated  the  ambition  of  their  countrymen,  and  gave 
additional  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery,  which 
was  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  day.  The  discoveries  and  con* 
quests  which  had  been  made,  and  the  settlements  that  had  been 
established,  served  both  as  incentives  and  facilities  to  new  and 
bolder  enterprises.  The  settlement  at  Panama,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  greatly  facilitated  the  plans  of  ad- 
venturers in  that  quarter,  and  became,  in  some  measure,  the  pa- 
rent of  most  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Soathem 
Ocean. 

Soon  afler  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  about  the  year  1524,  three 
obscure  individuals,  residing  at  Panama,  formed  a  plan  for  disco* 
veiing  and  conquering  the  rich  countries  to  the  eastward  of  thai 
colony,  which  had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  adventurers. 
These  individuals  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  natural  son  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the  early  adventurers  to 
the  new  world ;  Diego  de  Almagro,  also  a  soldier,  and  whose  oii- 
gia  was  equally  humble  with  that  of  his  associate,  one  being  a 
bastard  and  the  other  a  foundling ;  and  Hermando  Luque,  an  ec« 
cleaiastic,  who  was  employed  in  the  double  capacity  of  priest  and 
■choolmaster  at  Panama*    The  last,  by  some  meiipd  not  knowiii 
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had  acquired  considerable  wealth,  but  hb  two  aasociates  possess- 
ed but  Utile ;  each,  however,  was  to  embark  his  whole  fortune  in 
the  enterprise,  together  with  aU  his  hopes.  The  contract  between 
them  was  solemnized  by  religious  sanctions,  although  its  object 
was  rapine  and  murder. 

With  all  their  united  means  and  exertions  thej  were  enabled 
only  to  fit  out  one  small  vessel,  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  men, 
Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama,  having  first  authorized  the 
expedition.  This  was  commanded  by  Pizarro,  and  afterward 
Almagro  sailed  with  seventy  men  more  as  a  re-^nforcement 
Such  were  the  men,  and  such  the  means,  by  which  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  on  the  globe  was  to  be  conquered — an  empire 
where  civilization  and  the  arts  had  made  great  progress,  and  whose 
government  was  not  only  established  on  divine  authority,  but  its 
sovereign  claimed  relationship  with  the  gods,  and  was  venerated 
by  his  subjects  accordingly. 

Their  first  expedition  was  productive  of  little  more  advantage 
than  the  discovery  of  the  opulent  country  of  which  they  were  m 
pursuit,  whose  existence  had  become  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  several  attempts  at  discovery.  Afier 
having  touched  at  various  places,  and  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships, they  discovered  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  landed  at  Tacamez, 
south  of  the  river  Emeraulds,  where  they  beheld  with  pleasure  a 
fertile  and  inviting  country,  very  different  from  any  they  had  dis- 
covered in  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  country  was  cultivated, 
and  the  natives  were  clad  in  garments  of  white  cotton  stufis,  and 
adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver.  Although  delighted  with 
these  appearances,  the  adventurers  did  not  presume  to  invade  so 
populous  a  country  with  a  handful  of  men,  worn  out  with  hard- 
ships, and  wasted  by  disease.  They  stopped  at  the  island  of  Gal- 
lo,  and  Almagro  returned  to  Panama  to  obtain  re-enforcements, 
leaving  Pizarro  with  part  of  the  men.  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  having 
succeeded  Pedrarias  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  apprehending 
that  the  settlement  of  Panama  would  be  weakened,  and  even  ex- 
posed, by  sending  off  adventurers  in  a  distant  and  uncertain  en- 
terprise, be  prohibited  Almagro  from  raising  more  recruits,  and 
despatched  a  vessel  to  bring  back  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  who 
were  left  behind.  When  the  vessel  arrived,  Pizarro,  inflexibly 
bent  on  his  purposes,  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  governor,  and  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  his  men  to  re- 
main with  him.  He  drew  a  line  on  the  sand  with  his  sword,  and 
informed  his  followers,  that  those  who  wished  to  abandon  their 
leader  and  the  glorious  enterprise,  would  pass  over :  thirteen  only 
remained  to  share  the  fortune  of  their  conmiander.  This  small 
and  dauntless  band  removed  to  the  island  of  Gorgona,  as  being  a 
more  safe  situation^  where  they  remained  for  more  than  five 
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months^  constantly  tortured  with  hopes  and  fears,  and 
every  thing,  short  of  death,  from  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  the 
wact  of  provisicMOs.  At  length  a  vessel  arrived  from  the  governor^ 
to  convey  them  to  Panama,  which  occasioned  such  excessive 
joy,  such  a  sudden  transition  of  feeling,  that  not  only  his  follow- 
ers, but  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  agreed  to  follow  Pizarro,  and,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  Panama,  they  bore  away  to  the  southeast, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  coast  of  Peru.     After 
touching  at  several  places,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  situated  about 
three  degrees  south  of  the  equatorial  line ;  here  was  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  or  sovereigns  of  the  em- 
{Nre.     The  fertility  of  the  country,  the  improvements,  civilization, 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  was  no^,  for  the  first  time,  fully  un- 
folded to  the  view  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  rich  stuffs,  in  which 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  cleui,  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  adorned  their  persons,  and  the  more  massy  and  splen- 
did ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  which  enriched  their  tem- 
ples, and  even  the  common  utensils,  composed  of  gold  and  silver, 
attracted  their  enraptured  vision,  convinced  them  that  their  fond- 
est dreams  were  realized,  and  that  at  last  they  had  discovered  the 
land  of  Opliir — the  country  of  gold.     They  feasted  their  eyes  and 
their  hopes  on  these  inviting  objects ;  and  gazed  until  they  almost 
imagined  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  possessed  of 
all  Sic  wealth  they  saw  and  coveted.     But,  with  his  small  force, 
Pizarro  did  not  attempt  any  thing  against  the  country,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  sailing  along  the  coast,  and  trading  with  the 
inhabitants ;  he  procured  several  llamas,  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  several  curious  specimens  of  their  manufactures,  to  be 
*   exhibited  as  memorials  of  the  opulent  country  he  had  discovered 
and  explored.     He  also  brought  off  two  native  youths,  under  the 
pretence  of  instructing  them  in  the  Castilian  language,  but  with 
the  real  intention  of  employing  them  as  interpreters. 

But  the  flattering  accounts  which  Pizarro  gave  of  the  opulence 
of  the  country,  supported  by  the  specimens  he  had  brought  with 
him,  did  not  change  the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  governor  of 
Panama ;  he  still  refused  to  authorize,  or  even  countenance,  the 
Bchenie  of  Pizarro  and  his  two  associates ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  determined  to  apply  directly  to  their  sovereign.  Hav- 
ing agreed  among  themselves  that  Pizarro  should  be  governor, 
Almagro  adelantado,  or  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque  bishop 
of  the  country  they  might  conquer,  Pizarro  set  sail  for  Spain,  and 
SQcceeded  beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  his  hopes.  He  obtained 
&e  appointment  of  captain-general  and  adelantado  of  the  country 
he  had  discovered,  described  to  extend  six  huudred  miles  along 
die  coast  south  of  the  river  St  Jago ;  but  his  unbounded  ambi- 
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tion  led  him  to  grasp  every  thing  for  himself,  and  to  disregard  the 
ri^ts  of  Almagro ;  yet  as  the  views  of  Luque  did  not  interfere 
with  his  own,  he  obtained  for  him  the  expected  appointment 
When  Pizarro  arrived  at  Panama  he  found  Almagro  so  exaspe- 
rated at  his  conduct,  that  he  was  exerting  all  his  influence  to  em- 
barrass and  frustrate  Ills  plans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  himself,  on  his  own  account.  Alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences of  an  opposition  from  one  who  had  been  connected  with 
him  in  the  enterprise,  Pizarro  exerted  himself  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  and,  by  offering  to  relinquish  to  Almagro  the  office  of 
adelantado,  a  reunion  among  the  confederates  was  established. 
The  confederates  now  exerted  themselves  to  fit  out  an  armament 
for  the  conquest  of  the  country :  but  with  all  their  united  efforts, 
aided  by  the  alluring  accounts  of  the  country,  three  small  vessels, 
with  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  was  the  extent  of  the  force 
which  they  could  raise,  and  with  this  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to 
invade  an  extensive  country,  filled  with  people.  He  landed  in 
the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  and  advanced  toward  the  south.  In  the 
province  of  Coaque  they  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  a  large  portion  of 
which  they  remitted  in  one  of  their  vessels  to  Almagro,  at  Pa- 
namsL,  to  enable  him  to  procure  recruits ;  and  despatched  another 
vessel  to  Nicaragua.  This  display  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
and  the  wealth  they  had  already  acquired,  had  a  most  happy  in- 
fluence on  the  cause,  and  procured  several  small  re-enforcements. 
Pizarro  continued  his  march  along  the  coast,  and  met  with  little 
resistance  from  the  inhabitants^  who,  surprised  and  terrified  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  such  formidable  invaders,  either  de- 
serted their  habitations  and  fled,  or  sued  for  peace  and  favour. 
He  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Piunf^ 
near  the  mouth  of  which,  at  a  favourable  site,  he  planted  the  first 
colony  in  Peru,  which  he  called  St.  Michael. 

Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  invaded  by  Pizarro,  was  a  powerful  and 
extensive  empire,  being  six  hundred  leagues  in  length  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  east  to  tlie  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  stretching  from  one  extremity  of  that  vast  chain  to  the 
other.  This  extensive  country,  like  other  parts  of  America,  was 
originaMy  inhabited  by  numerous  independent  tribes  of  savages, 
who  were  in  a  rude  and  unimproved  state  of  nature,  until,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions,  two  extraordinary  personages  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  who  founded 
the  Peruvian  empire.  Their  names  were  Manco  Capac,  and 
Mama  Ocollo,  his  consort  They  were  dressed  in  white  cotton 
garments,  were  of  majestic  form  and  appearance,  and  claimed  to 
be  children  of  the  Sun,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Beneficent 
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Parent  of  the  human  race,  who  looked  down  on  the  miseries  of 
his  creatures  with  pity,  to  instruct,  and  impart  to  them  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  civilization. 

The  dignity  and  sanctity  of  these  extraordinary  individuals, 
and  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  appeared 
wonderful  to  the  simple  natives,  induced  many  of  the  wandering 
tribes  to  follow  them,  and  submit  to  their  authority. — They  pro- 
ceeded to  Cusco,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  houses,  and 
thus  gradually  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city. — Manco  Capac  in- 
structed the  men  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  and  introduced 
the  regular  laws  of  society,  whilst  Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  wo- 
men to  spin  and  weave,  and  other  domestic  employments.  The 
institutions  and  laws  of  Manco  established  private  property,  and 
the  duties  of  the  social  relations,  and  provided  fof  the  security  of 
private  rights,  and  the  peace  of  the  community.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  persons  in  authority  were  divided,  graduated,  and 
defined,  and  exercised  with  such  uniformity  and  steadiness,  as 
gave  the  community  the  appearance,  if  not  the  character,  of  a 
well  regulated  state.  At  first  the  territory  of  Manco  Capac  ex- 
tended but  about  eight  leagues  around  Cusco,  his  capital ;  but  it 
was  enlarged  by  him  and  his  successors,  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  comprised  one  of  the  most  extensive  empires  in  the  world. — He 
and  his  successors  were  styled  Incas,  or  lords,  and  were  not 
only  obeyed  as  sovereigns,  but  revered  as  divinities ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  as  recognised  in  more  civilized 
nations,  the  blood  was  to  be  kept  pure,  and  all  intermarriages  with 
the  royal  and  divine  race  of  the  Incas  were  prohibited,  under  the 
severest  penalties. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru  the  throne  was  filled  by 
Huanan  Capac,  the  twelflh  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire and  dynasty.  He  was  a  prince  equally  eminent  for  his  pacific 
virtues,  and  military  talents.  He  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
in  the  year  1526,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
called  Atahiialpa.  At  his  death  he  appointed  this  son  his  succes- 
sor in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  left  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to 
Huascar,  his  eldest  son,  and  whose  mother  was  of  the  royal  Inca 
blood.  The  latter,  feeling  the  pride  of  legitimacy,  disallowed  the 
title  of  his  half-brother,  as  he  was  not  of  the  entire  royal  blood, 
and  a  civil  war  ensued.  This  war  was  prevailing,  and  had  filled 
the  empire  with  dissensions,  when  Fizarro  landed  in  the  Bay  of 
St  Michael. 

Atahualpa,  having  the  command  of  the  army  which  his  father 
had  led  into  Quito,  took  the  field  with  great  advantage  over  his 
rival ;  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  confined  him  in  the 
tower  at  Cubco.    Pizairo  obtained  inforaiation  of  these  disorders 
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with  great  satisfbction,  from  messengers  sent  to  him  by  Huascar,  to 
solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa,  whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel, 
who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  which  belonged  to  himself.  The 
importance  of  this  intelligence  being  perceived  by  Pizairo,  he 
immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  without  waiting  for  a 
re-enforcement,  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  leaving 
a  small  garrison  at  St.  Michael.  With  little  opposition,  he  pene- 
trated to  Caxamalca,  the  headquarters  of  Atahualpa,  who,  with 
astonishing  simplicity,  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
Fizarro,  according  to  the  prevailing  artifice  of  his  countrymen, 
pretended  that  he  had  come  as  the  ambassador  of  a  very  power* 
ful  monarch  beyond  the  waters,  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  assist  Atahualpa  against  his  enemies,  who  wished  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  crown  and  dominions.  Pizarro  took  possession 
of  a  large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  palace  of  the  Incas, 
and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  was  the  divinity  of 
the  country.  The  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  it 
afforded  a  safe  and  advantageous  position  for  his  troops.  Pizarro 
immediately  despatched  his  brother  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa  to 
reassure  him  of  his  amicable  intentions,  and  to  invite  him  to  an  in- 
terview. The  example  of  Cortes,  strengthened  by  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  country,  determined  him  to  attempt  the  same  bold 
measure  that  had  been  found  so  successful  in  Mexico.  The  in- 
terview was  conducted  with  great  ceremony  and  dignity  on  the 
part  of  the  Peruvians :  the  Inca  sitting  on  a  throne  covered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  plumes  and  precious  stones,  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  principal  ofHcers  of  his  household, 
and  was  preceded  by  four  hundred  men  in  uniform,  and  followed 
by  the  officers  of  government,  civil  and  military,  accompanied  by 
an  immense  retinue ;  and  his  whole  army  was  drawn  out  on  the 
plain,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  Inca  arrived  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  the  chaplain  of 
the  expedition  addreseed  him,  and  explained  to  him  in  Spanish, 
which  was  interpreted,  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  the  power  of 
the  pope,  and  the  grant  made  by  his  holiness  of  all  the  territories 
and  countries  of  the  new  world,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  con- 
cluded by  requiring  the  Inca  to  acknowledge  the  Christian  j:eli- 
gion,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  submit  to  the  king  of  Castile 
as  his  la^'ful  sovereign ;  and  in  case  he  should  be  so  unreasona- 
ble and  impious  as  to  refuse  to  obey  this  demand,  he  denounced 
war  against  him  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Astoniohed  and 
indignant  at  this  incomprehensible  and  presumptuous  harangue, 
Atahualpa  replied  that  he  was  master  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
held  them  as  an  inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  could  not 
perceive  how  a  priest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of  countries  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  of  which  he  must  have  been  ignoFUit 
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even  of  tbe  eveivsce ;  lie  said  he  would  not  .renounce  die  reli- 
gion of  his  anceston,  nor  relinquish  the  adoration  of  the  Sun, 
the  immortal  divinity  of  his  country,  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to  death  like  mortak.  lie  wished  to 
be  informed  where  the  priest  had  learnt  such  wonderful  things  : 
''In  this  book,"  said  Father  Yalverde,  reaching  to  him  his  bre- 
viary. The  Inca  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  turning  over  the  leaves 
and  raising  it  to  his  ear,  observed,  *'  this  book  is  silent ;  it  tells 
me  nothing,"  and  threw  it  on  the  ground  in  a  contemptuous  max^ 
ner.  The  monk,  turning  toward  his  countrymen  in  &  rage,  ex- 
chiimed,  "  To  arms,  Christians  !  to  arms !  the  word  of  God  is 
insulted  ;  avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impious  dogs."  Pi- 
zarro,  who  had  previously  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
an  attack,  waited  with  impatience  during  this  long  conference, 
being  anxious  to  seize  his  victim,  and  the  rich  spoils  that  lay  i>e- 
fore  his  eyes.  His  orders  were  instantly  given :  the  martial  'music 
struck  up,  the  cannon  roared,  the  musketry  was  discharged,  the 
horse  gallopped  fiercely  to  the  charge,  and  the  infantry  pressed 
impetuously  forward,  sword  in  hand.  Astonished  at  such  in- 
famous treachery,  and  surprised  and  terrified  at  the  sud<}enness 
of  the  attack,  and  the  noise  and  destructive  effects'  of  fuearms, 
the  Peruvians  were  filled  with  consternation,  and  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  Although  the  nobility  flocked  around  the  Inca 
in  crowds,  zealous  to  defend  him,  he  was  seized  by  Pizarro,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  selected  for  the  purpose,  had  ad- 
vanced directly  toward  him.  He  was  dragged  from  his  throne  to 
the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  The  fugitives, 
half  frightened  out  of  their  senses,  not  knowing  whether  their 
enemies  were  of  the  human  race,  or  beings  of  a  superior  nature, 
sent  to  punish  them  for  their  crimes,  were  pursued  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  immense  numbers  of  them  slaughtered,  although  they 
did  not  make  the  least  resistance.  More  than  four  thousand 
Peruvians  were  slain,  and  not  a  single  Spaniard,  nor  one  wounded, 
except  Pizarro  himself,  slightly,  on  the  hand,  by  one  of  his  own 
men.  The  plunder  was  of  immense  value,  and  fairly  turned  the 
heads  of  such  a  band  of  desperate  and  indigent  adventiurers  ; 
they  spent  the  night  in  that  extravagant  joy  which  a  change  of 
fortune  so  sudden  and  important  was  calculated  to  produce. 

The  wretched  monarch,  removed  in  an  hour  from  a  throne  to 
a  prison,  almost  sunk  under  a  calamity  so  sudden  and  so  tremen- 
dous: had  an  earthquake  shaken  the  Andes  from  its  base,  qnd 
swallowed  up  half  his  dominions,  the  calamity  could  not  have 
appeared  more  sudden  or  terrible.  Discovering,  however,  that 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  gold  was  the  predominant  passion  of  his 
oppressors,  and  apparently  their  only  object  in  invading  his  coun- 
try, he  offered,  as  a  ransom  for  his  liberty,  to  fill  the  apartment  iu 
VouL  5  6 
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vhich  he  was  eonfined,  wbich  was  twentj-two  feet  in  length,  and 
HXteen  in  bteadth,  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  with  gold.  Pizano 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  tempting  offer,  and  a  fine  was  drawn 
rmmd  the  walls,  to  fix  more  definitely  the  stipulated  height  of  the 
ehamber.  Transported  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  his  liberty, 
Atahualpa  sent  to  Cusco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  gold 
had  been  collected  for  adorning  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the 
Incas,  informing  his  subjects  of  the  terms  of  his  ransom,  and 
ordering  all  the  gold  to  be  conveyed  to  Gaxamalca  for  that 
puroose.    • 

The  Peruvians,  accustomed  to  obey  implicitly  the  mandates  of 
their  sovereign,  flocked  in,  from  all  parts  of  the  emfHre,  loaded 
with  the  precious  metals,  so  that  in  a  short  period  the  greater 
part  of  the  stipulated  quantity  was  produced,  and  Atalmalpa  as- 
sured Pizarro  that  the  residue  would  arrive  as  soon  as  there  was 
sufficient  time  to  convey  it  from  the  remote  provinces.  But  such 
piles  of  gold  so  inflamed  the  avarice  of  a  needy  soldiery,  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  Pizarro  was  obliged  to  order 
the  whole  melted  down,  and  divided  among  his  followers.  The 
captive  monarch,  having  performed  his  part  of  the  contract,  now 
demanded  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  the  perfidious  Spanish  leader 
had  no  such  intention  ;  his  only  object  being  to  secure  the  plun- 
der ;  and  he  even  meditated  taking  the  life  of  his  credulous  cap- 
tive, at  the  very  time  the  latter  was  emplo3red  in  amassing  the 
treasures  for  his  ransom.  Atahualpa  was  subjected  to  a  mock 
trial,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt :  his  last  moments  were  embit- 
tered by  friar  Vaiverde,  who,  although  he  had  used  his  influence 
to  procure  his  condemnation,  and  sanctioned  the  sentence  with 
his  own  signature,  attempted  to  console  him  in  his  awful  situation, 
and  to  convert  him  to  Christianity.  The  only  argument  that  had 
any  influence  on  the  trembling  victim  was  that  of  mitigating  his 
punishment ;  and  on  the  promise  of  being  strangled,  instead  of 
consumed  by  a  slow  fire,  he  consented  to  be  baptized,  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  murderers,  who  exercised  the  holy  functions  of 
priest 

After  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of  his  sons 
with  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  Manco  Cf4>ac,  a  brother  of  Huae- 
car,  was  also  declared  sovereign  at  Cusco,  and  the  governors  of 
many  of  the  provinces  assumed  independent  authority,  so  that  the 
exnmre  was  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  dissensions. 

The  intelligence  of  the  immense  wealth  acquired  by  Pizarro 
and  his  foDowers,  which  those  who  had  returned  had  conveyed  to 
Panama,  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  confirmed  by  a  display  of 
the  treasures,  produced  such  an  electric  effect^  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  governors  of  those  places  could  restrain  their  people 
from  abandoning  ^eir  possessions  and  embarking  -for  P»u,  as 
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•drenturen.  NumerooB  re-eBforcemento  anmd  fiom  rmnomi 
qoMten,  which: enabled  Pizanro  to  force  his  waj  into  the  heart 
oi  the  countty,  and  take  poaseasion  of  Cuaco,  the  cafMtal  of  the 
empire.  The  gold  and  silver  found  here,  after  all  that  had  been 
lemoved,  exceeded  what  had  been  received  as  the  ransom  of  Ata- 
hualpa. 

Whilst  the  Spanish  conunander  was  thus  empIoyed^Benakazar, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  at  St  Michael,  having  received 
some  re-enforcements,  left  a  garrison  at  that  place,  and  set  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  troops  under  his  command  for  the  conquest  of  Quito. 
After  a  long  and  difficult  march,  over  mountains  and  rivers,  ex- 
posed to  the  fierce  attacksof  the  natives,  he  entered  the  city  of  Quito* 
The  tranquillity  of  the  interior,  and  the  arrival  of  Ferdinand  Pi- 
2MT%  brother  of  the  commander-in-chief,  with  considerable  re- 
enforcements,  induced  the  latter  to  march  back  to  the  seacoast, 
where,  in  the  year  1534,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  li- 
ma, distinguished  in  after  times  for  its  wealth  and  earthquakes, 
and  more  recently  as  the  seat -of  civil  war.  In  the  mean  time, 
Aoialgro  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and 
several  parties  were  ordered  by  Pizanro  into  distant  provinces, 
which  had  not  been  subjugated.  These  various  enterprises  had 
reduced  the  troops  at  Cusco  to  a  small  number.  The  Peruvians, 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  being  now  persuaded  that  the 
Spaniards  would  not  voluntarily  retire  from  their  countiy,  but  in- 
tended to  establish  themselves  in  it,  were  at  last  aroused  from 
their  inactivity,  and  seemed  determined  to  expel  their  rapacious  in- 
vaders. Preparations,  through  the  whole  empire,  were  carried 
on  with  such  secrecy  and  despatch,  as  to  elude  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance of  the  Spaniards ;  and  Manco  Capac,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged'by  all  as  sovereign  at  this  time,  having  made  his  escape' 
from  the  Spaniards  at  Cusco,  where  he  had  been  detained  as  a 
prisoner,  the  standard  of  war  was  immediately  raised ;  troops  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  according  to  the  Spa- 
nish writers  of  that  period,  two  hundred  thousand  men  laid  siege 
to  Cusco,  which  was  defended  for  nine  months  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy  Spaniards.  A  numerous  army  also  invested  Lima, 
and  all  communication  between  the  two  cities  was  cut  off*  The 
Peruvians  not  only  displayed  the  utmost  bravery,  but,  imitating 
the  discipline  of  their  enemies,  large  bodies  were  marahalled  in 
tegular  order :  some  of  their  bravest  warriors  were  armed  with 
swords  and  spears ;  others  appeared  with  muskets,  obtained  finom 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  few  of  the  boldest,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  had  taken' 
from  their  invaders,  and  charged  like  Spanish  cavaliers.  All  the 
exertions  of  the  Spanish  garrison,  directed  by  the  three  brothers 
of  the  commander-in-chiei^  and  rendered  desperate  fimn  their 
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sitcistioiiy  could  not  resist  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Peruvians; 
diey  recovered  possession  of  one  half  of  their  capital ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  worn  out  with  uninterrupted  service,  suffering  for  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  ignorant  as  to  their  brethren  in  other  sta- 
tions, and  the  number  of  their  enemies  daily  increasing,  were  reachr 
to  despair;  the  stoutest  hearts  sunk  under  such  accumidated, 
such  appaUing  dilRcuities  and  dangers. 

At  this  hour  of  darkness,  when  the  lamp  of  hope  emitted  but  a 
fflimmering  raj,  Almagro  appeared  at  Cusco.  But  even  this  event 
uie  Pizanros  hardly  knew  whether  to  regard  as  auspicious  or  ca- 
lamitous, as  they  knew  not  whether  he  had  come  as  a  friend  or 
foe.  Whilst  in  Chili,  he  had  received  a  patent  from  the  crown,  con- 
stituting him  governor  of  ChiU,  and  defining  its  limits,  which,  by 
his  own  construction,  included  the  city  of  Cusco ;  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  revolt  of  the  Peruvians,  he  marched  back  to  prevent 
the  place  from  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  natives,  and  also 
to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  Almagro  was,  there- 
fore, the  enemy  of  both  parties,  and  both  attempted  to  negotiate 
with  him.  The  Inca,  knowing  his  situation  and  pretensions,  at 
first  attempted  to  make  terms  with  him ;  but  soon  being  convinced 
that  no  faith  could  be  had  with  a  Spaniai'd,  he  fell  suddenly  upon 
him,  with  a  numerous  body  of  his  bravest  troops.  The  di.scipline 
and  good  fortune  of  the  Spaniards  once  more  prevailed,  and  the 
Peruvians  were  defeated  with  an  immense  slaughter,  and  their 
whole  army  dispersed.  Almagro's  attention  was  now  directed 
against  the  gan'ison ;  and  having  surprised  the  sentinels,  he  en- 
tered the  town  by  night,  surrounded  the  house  where  the  two 
Pizarros  quartered,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Francisco  Pizarro,  having  defeated  and  driven  of}' the 
Peruvians  who  invested  Lima,  sent  a  detachment  of  five  hundred 
men  to  Cusco  to  the  relief  of  his  brotliers,  in  case  they  had  not 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  On  their  arrival 
they  were  astonished  to  find  an  enemy  in  their  own  countrymen, 
which  was  the  first  knowledge  they  had  of  the  events  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Cusco.  Af\er  first  attempting,  without  success,  to  se- 
duce Alvarado,  their  commander,  Almagro  surprised  and  fell  upon 
them  in  the  night  in  their  camp,  took  Alvarado  and  his  principal 
officers  prisoners,  and  completely  routed  the  par^'. 

Pizarro,  alarmed'  for  the  safety  of  his  two  brothers,  as  well  as 
for  the  security  of  his  possessions,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Al- 
magro; and  having  artfully  prolonged  the  same  for  several  months, 
and  by  deception  and  perfidy  procured  the  liberation  of  his  bro- 
thers, threw  off  all  disguise,  abandoned  the  negotiation,  and  pre- 
pared to  settle  the  dispute  in  the  field ;  and  seven  hundred  men, 
ready  to  march  to  Cusco,  attested  the  rapidity  of  his  preparations. 
The  command  of  these  troops  he  gave  to  his  two  brothers^  who 
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amdouB  for  victory,  and  thirsting  for  revengei  penetrated  tlirau4 
dw  defiles  of  one  branch  of  the  Andes,  and  appeared  on  the  phn 
before  Cusco.  Ahnagro  had  five  hundred  men,  veteran  soldieiay 
and  a  greater  number  of  cavalry  than  his  enemy :  being  worn  out 
by  services  and  fatigues,  too  great  for  his  advanced  age,  he  waa 
oUiged  to  infiruat  the  command  to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  of* 
ficer  of  much  merit,  had  not  the  same  ascendancy  over  the  troopa 
as  their  chief,  whom  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  in 
the  career  of  victory.  Pizarro  had  a  superiority  in  numbers,  and 
ao  advantage  from  two  companies  armed  with  muskets,  and  dis- 
ciplined to  their  use.  Whilst  countrymen  and  brethren,  who  had 
made  common  cause  in  plundering  and  massacreing  the  natives, 
were  drawn  up  in  hostile  array,  and  under  the  same  banners,  to 
shed  each  other's  blood,  the  Indians,  like  distant  clouds,  covered 
the  mountains,  and  viewed  with  astonishment,  but  with  pleasure, 
that  rapacity  and  violence  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims, 
about  to  recoil  on  the  heads  of  their  invaders,  and  to  be  inflicted  by 
their  own  hands.  They  were  prepared  to  fail  on  the  victorious  par- 
ty, who,  exhausted  by  the  contest,  might  be  an  easy  prey,  and 
thus  appropriate  the  victory  to  themselves. 

The  conflict  was  fierce  and  tremendous ;  for  *^  when  Greek 
meets  Greek, .  then  comes  the  tug  of  war ;"  for  a  considerable 
time  the  result  was  doubtful,  but  Orgognez,  having  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound,  his  party  was  completely  routed,  himself  slain  in 
cold  blood,  one  hundred  and  forty  killed,  and  the  rest  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Almagro,  who  had  witnessed  the  action  from 
alitter  with  the  deepest  emotions,  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  made 
a  prisoner.  A  fler  being  detained  in  custody  for  several  months,  he 
was  subjected  to  a  mock  trial,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Cusco 
was  again  pillaged,  but  its  rich  spoils  did  not  satisfy  the  rapacity 
of  its  conquerors. 

Pizarro  now  considered  himself  master  of  the  entire  country, 
and  parcelled  it  out  among  his  favourites,  with  as  much  justice 
and  propriety  as  the  pope  had  granted  the  whole  to  his  master. 
But  not  being  able  to  satisfy  all,  and  to  prevent  the  consequence^ 
of  the  complaints  and  the  turbulence  of  his  men,  he  promoted  en- 
terprises which  employed  them  at  a  distance.  Yaloivia  resumed 
the  project  of  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  founded  the  city  of  St 
Jago  de  Santiago.  His  brother,  Gonsalo  Pizarro,  he  appointed 
to  supersede  Benalcazar  as  governor  of  Quito,  and  instructed  him 
to  examine  and  conquer  the  country  east  of  the  Andes.  At  the 
head  of  three  hundred  and  fifly  men,  he  forced  his  way  tfarouffh 
the  defiles  and  over  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Andes,  where  the 
cold  was  so  excessive  that  four  thousand  Indians,  who  accompsp 
med  him  to  transport  his  provisions,  all  perished ;  and  from  their 
excessive  &tigues,  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  want  of  pfo- 
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raioiiSy  the  Spaniards  themselves,  inured  to  hardships  as  they 
were,  could  scarcely  sustain  such  accumulated  evils,  such  into- 
lerable sufferings.  Some  of  their  number  fell  victims  to  them. 
After  crossing  tlie  mountains,  new  and  unexpected  calamities  from 
the  climate  awaited  them,  and  scarcely  less  severe ;  having  es- 
caped the  frosts  of  the  mountains,  they  were  now  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  rains  of  the  plains.  For  two  months  the  rain  fell  inces- 
santly; there  was  scarcely  sufficient  fair  weather  to  dry  their 
clothes.  They,  however,  advanced  until  they  reached  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon. 
Here  they  constructed  a  bark  for  the  purpose  of  passing  rivers, 
conveying  provisions,  and  exploring  the  country.  Fifly  men  were 
put  on  board,  under  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  authority  to  Pi- 
zarro,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stredm  soon  carried  them  ahead  of 
their  brethren,  who  made  their  way  with  difficulty  by  land. 

Orellana,  imitating  the  examples  which  bad  been  furnislied  him, 
was  no  sooner  beyond  the  power  of  Pizarro,  than  he  considered 
himself  independent,  and  determined  to  carry  on  business  on  his 
own  account,  as  a  discoverer.  He  formed  the  bold  scheme  of 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Amazon  to  tlie  ocean,  and  exploring 
the  vast  interior  regions  of  the  southern  continent.  This  daring 
attempt,  as  bold  as  it  was  unjustifiable,  he  accomplished  :  com- 
mitting his  frail  bark  to  the  guidance  of  the  rapid  stream;  he  pe- 
netrated four  thousand  miles  through  an  unknown  region,  filled 
with  hostile  tribes,  and  where,  for  unknown  ages,  wild  beasts  and 
savages  alone  had  roamed  joint  tenants  of  its  immense  domains. 
He  found  his  way  safely  to  the  ocean,  and  finally  to  Spain,  where 
he  published  a  marvellous  account  of  his  voyage  and  discoveries; 
and,  among  other  wonders,  gave«n  account  of  a  nation  or  com- 
munity of  women,  which  he  visited,  having  all  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  ancient  Amazons ;  and,  from  the  propensity  of  mankind 
for  the  marvellous,  this  community  of  Amazons  long  maintained 
their  existence,  afler  the  discoveries  made,  and  the  progress  of 
science  had  dissipated  the  darkness  which  first  gave  credit  to  the 
#arration.  Orellana  was  ordered  to  wait  at  the  junction  of  the 
Napo  with  the  Amazon,  for  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  ;  and  the  as- 
tonishment and  consternation  of  the  latter,  when  he  ascertained 
the  infamous  treachery  of  Orellana,  who  had  basely  deprived  his 
brethren  of  their  only  resource,  and  left  them  to  perish  in  the 
heart  of  an  immense  wilderness,  can  better  be  conceived  than 
described.  They  were  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito,  to 
which  place  they  turned  their  course :  the  hardships  they  had  be- 
fore encountered,  now  seemed  comparatively  but  small :  they 
were  compelled  to»  subsist  on  berries  and  roots  ;  they  even  de- 
voured their  dogs,  horses,  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  the 
leather  of  their  saddles.      Afler  the  expiration  of  two  yearSf 
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e^ly  of  the  Spaniards,  only,  returned  to  Quito,  and  these  were 
as  naked  as  the  savages,  and  emaciated  to  skeletons. 

But  Pizarro  found  neither  repose  nor  consolation  on  his  return; 
as  the  last  dregs  of  his  cup  of  bitterness,  he  learnt  the  awful  fate 
of  his  brother,  and  tbe  overtlu-ow  of  his  power.  The  adherents 
of  Almagro  and  other  malecontents  formed  a  bold  conspiracy, 
sorprised  and  assassinated  the  governor  in  his  own  palace,  and 
proclaimed  young  Almagro,  now  arrived  at  manhood,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  government,  as  successor  to  his  father.  The  shock- 
ing dissensions  in  Peru  being  known  at  the  court  of  Castile, 
Yaca  de  Castro  received  a  royal  commission,  appointing  him  go- 
vernor of  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  existing  disturb- 
ances, and  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  government. 
Having  landed  at  Quito,  he  immediately,  and  with  great  energy, 
adopted  measures  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  bring  the  dar- 
ing conspirators  to  punishment  He  marched  toward  Cusco, 
whither  Almagro  had  retired  ;  the  hostile  parties  met  at  Chupaz, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cusco,  and  both  determined  to 
decide  the  contest  at  once.  The  action  was  bloody  and  decisive, 
and  characterized  by  that  fierceness,  impetuosity,  and  vindictive 
spirit,  which  the  deadly  animosities  of  both  parties,  and  desperate 
situation  of  one,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  the  slaughter 
was  in  proportion  to  the  maddening  fury  of  the  combatants.  Of 
fourteen  hundred  men,  the  whole  number  engaged  on  both  sides, 
more  than  one  thousand  lay  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Superiority  of  numbers  prevailed,  and  young  Almagro 
and  his  party,  or  all  who  escaped  the  sword,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  And  although  they  were  countrymen  and  fellow- 
christians,  the  tender  mercies  of  their  conquerors  were  cruelties ; 
forty  were  executed  as  rebels  ;  many  were  banished,  and  young 
Almagro,  their  leader,  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Cusco.  These 
events  occurred  in  1542. 

At  length  the  torch  of  civil  dissension,  if  not  extinguished, 
ceased  to  bum  ;  and  a  short  period  of  repose  was  restored  to  a 
countiy,  whose  history  hitherto  was  but  a  succession  of  carnage 
and  bloodshed. 

But  tranquillity  in  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  new 
regulations  having  been  framed  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  settlers,  by 
depriving  them  of  their  oppressive  power  over  the  natives,  and 
Nugnez  Vela  being  sent  out  to  Peru  as  governor,  to  enforce  them, 
the  elements  of  dissension  were  again  brought  into  action,  and 
the  gathering  clouds  threatened  anotlier  storm  of  civil  war.  The 
rashness  and  violence  of  the  new  governor  increased  the  disor- 
ders,  and  spread  the  disaffection  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
malecontents  from  all  quarters  looked  to  Gonsalo  Pizarro  as 
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their  leader  and  deliverer  ;  and,  having  taken  the  field,  he  Boon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  with  which  he 
moired  toirard  Lima.  But  before  he  arrived  there  a  revolution  had 
taken  place ;  the  governor  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence, had  long  been  in  contention,  and  finallj  the  latter,  gaining 
the  ascendancy,  seized  the  governor,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  a 
desert  island  on  the  coast  Pizarro,  finding  things  in  this  state 
of  disorder,  beheld  the  supreme  authority  within  his  reach,  and 
compelled  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience  to  appoint  him  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  of  Peru.  He  had  scarcely  possessed 
himself  of  his  usurped  authority,  before  he  was  called  to  defend 
it,  against  a  formidable  opponent.  Nugnez  Vela,  the  governor, 
being  set  at  liberty  by  the  officer  intrusted  with  conducting  him  to 
Spain,  landed  at  Tumbez,  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  resumed 
his  functions  as  viceroy  of  the  province.  Many  distinguished 
individuals  declared  in  his  favour,  and,  from  the  violence  of  Pi- 
zarro^s  administration,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force.  Pizarro  immediately  prepared  to  meet  him, 
and  to  decide,  by  the  umpirage  of  the  sword,  the  validity  of  their 
respective  pretensions.  But  Vela  being  inferior  in  the  number 
of  his  forces,  and  unwilling  to  stake  his  power  and  his  life  on  the 
issue  of  an  engagement,  retreated  toward  Quito,  and  was  pursued 
with  great  celerity  by  Pizarro. 

Not  being  able  to  defend  Quito,  the  viceroy  continued  his  march 
mto  the  province  of  Popa3ran,  where  he  received  so  considerable 
re-enforcements  that  he  determined  to  march  back  to  Quito,  and 
decide  the  contest.  Pizarro,  confiding  in  the  known  bravery  of 
his  troops,  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  to  meet  him ;  the  confiict, 
as  usual,  was  sharp,  fierce,  and  bloody ;  Pizarro  was  victorious, 
and  the  viceroy,  who  fell  covered  with  wounds,  had  his  head  cut 
ofi*  and  placed  on  a  gibbet  in  Quito,  whilst  the  conquerors  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  All  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  victor  ceased,  and  Pizarro  now  found  himself  supreme  mas- 
ter of  Peru,  and  of  the  South  Sea,  as  he  possessed  a  fieet  which 
had  captured  Panama,  and  commanded  the  ocean. 

These  alarming  dissensions  gave  great  concern  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca, 
with  unlimited  authority  to  suppress  them,  and  restore  tranquillity 
and  the  power  of  the  parent  country.  He  came  without  troops, 
and  almost  without  attendants ;  his  conduct  was  directly  the  re- 
verse of  Vela,  his  predecessor ;  he  was  truly  the  minister  of 
peace;  it  was  his  object  to  reclaim,  not  to  subdue:  and  by 
his  conciliatoiy  conduct,  and  mild  and  judicious  measures,  he 
effected  more  than. he  could  have  done  by  the  sword.  Seve- 
tal  of  Pizarro's  officers  declared  in  his  favour,  and  firom  the  con- 
tagion of  example,  and  the  oblivion  which  he  proclaimed  to  all 
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past  offences,  and  a  promise  of  redressing  grievances,  his  adhe* 
rents  daily  and  rapidly  increased.  Pizarro,  as  is  the  case  of  all 
usurpers,  when  their  power  is  in  danger,  was  filled  with  appre* 
hiBBsion  and  rage.  He  sent  deputies  to  bribe  Gasca,  and  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  to  cut  him  off  by  assassination  or  poison ;  but 
his  messengers,  instead  of  executing  his  diabolical  orders,  joined 
Gasca  themselves.  Irritated  at  the  disaffection  of  his  officers 
and  men,  he  prepared  to  decide  the  dispute  in  the  field ;  and 
Crasc€^  perceiving  that  it  would  become  necessary  to  employ 
force,  took  steps  to  assemble  troops  in  Peru,  and  collect  them 
from  other  colonies.  Pizarro  marched  rapidly  to  Cusco,  and  at- 
tacked Centeno,  who  had  joined  Gasca,  and  although  he  had  but 
half  the  number  of  men,  he  obtained  a  signal  victory,  attended 
with  immense  slaughter.  This  good  fortune  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  ruin,  as  it  elevated  his  hopes  so  high  as  inclined  him 
to  refuse  all  terms  of  accommodation,  although  Gasca  continued 
to  the  last  extremely  moderate  in  his  demands,  and  seemed  more 
desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  conquer.  Gasca  having  tried,  without 
success,  every  means  of  avoiding  the  distressing  alternative  of 
imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  at  length,  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  moved  toward  Cusco ;  and  Pi- 
zarro, with  one  thousand  more  experienced  veterans,  confident  of 
victory,  suffered  him  to  advance  to  within  four  leagues  of  the  capi- 
tal, when  he  marched  out,  eager  to  meet  him.  He  chose  his  ground, 
drew  up  his  men  in  line  of  battle,  and  at  the  very  moment  he  ex- 
pected the  action  to  commence,  some  of  his  principal  officers  gal- 
loped off  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy :  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  others,  and  this  extraordinary  conduct  spread 
distrust  and  amazement  from  rank  to  rank ;  one  company  afler 
another  threw  down  their  arms,  and  went  over  to  the  royalists. 
Pizarro,  and  some  of  his  officers  who  remained  faithful,  attempt-  * 
ed  to  stop  them  by  entreaties  and  threats,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ; 
they  soon  found  themselves  deserted  of  nearly  their  whole  army. 
Pizarro  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gasca,  and  was  beheaded  the  next  day ; 
several  of  his  most  distinguished  and  notorious  followers  shared 
the  same  fate  ;  Carvajal,  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore,  and 
who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of  carnage  and  peril, 
on  being  informed  of  his  sentence,  carelessly  replied : — "  Well, 
a  man  <fan  die  but  once."  Gasca,  as  moderate  and  just  ader  vic- 
tory as  before,  pardoned  all  the  rest,  and  exerted  himself  to  sooth 
the  feelings  of  the  remaining  malecontents ;  he  simplified  the  col«* 
lection  of  the  revenue,  re-established  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  provided  for  the  protection  and  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  Indians ;  and  having  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  returned  to  Spain,  in  1549,  as  poor  as  he  left  it,  but  uni* 
versally  admired  for  his  talents,  virtues,  and  important  services. 
TOL.L  H 
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He  intrusted  the  governmeDt  of  Peru  to  the  Court  of  Audience. 
For  several  years  ader  this  the  machinations  and  rapacity  of  se- 
veral ambitious  chiefs  distracted  the  Peruvian  states  with  civii 
contentions ;  but  at  length  the  authority  of  Spain  was  completely 
and  firmly  established  over  the  whole  of  that  extensive  and  valua 
ble  portion  of  America. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

SeitUmevit  of  the  different  promncei  in  America^ormed  into  two 
grand  divisiotts — viceroyaUy  of  JVeto  Spain  and  Pent — the 
Council  of  the  Indies  established-— a  new  viceroyalty  caUed  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota — events  in  thepromnces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata — estah* 
U^ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Sevilie — policy  of  Spain  m 
relation  to  her  colonies — difference  between  Great  Arilain  and 
Spain,  in  this  respect — ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Jimerica^-^ 
conduct  of  missionaries — inquisition  established  by  Philip  IL — 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  toward  the  natives — their 
wretched  condition — gold  and  silver  mines^-commercial  regukh- 
tians — revenue  derived  from  the  colonies* 

THAT  part  of  the  southern  continent  of  America,  stretching  to 
the  east^vard  of  Darien,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Carthagena 
and  Santa  Martha,  was  discovered  by  Roderigo  de  Bastigas,  in 
the  year  1520,  and  was  subjugated  by  Pedro  de  Heredia,  in  ib» 
year  1532.  As  early  as  the  year  1544,  Carthagena  had  become 
a  considerable  town,  and  its  harbour  was  the  safest  and  best  for- 
tilled  of  any  in  the  Spanish  territories  in  the  new  world.  Its  situa- 
tion is  favourable  for  commerce,  and  it  was  selected  as  the  port 
at  which  the  Spanish  galleons  should  first  begin  to  trade,  on  theii 
arrival  firom  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were  to  return,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  their  homeward  voyage.  The  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, was  first  visited  by  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499,  in  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  which  has  before  been  noticed.  Observing  an  In- 
dian village,  built  on  piles,  to  raise  it  above  the  stagnant  water, 
the  Spaniards,  firom  their  propensity  to  discover  resemblances 
between  America  and  Europe,  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Yeoe- 
Kuels,  or  Little  Yenice. 
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Ctmxkm  Tth,  to  obtain  a  large  loan  of  the  Velaen  of  Aagsbui^, 
then  the  wealthteat  merchants  in  Europe,  ij^ranted  to  them  t^ 
pnnrmce  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  henMlitary  fief,  on  condi* 
tkm  that  they  were  to  subjugate  the  natives,  and  plant  a  colony 
in  the  territory.  The  proprietors  sent  out  some  German  adven- 
turers, who,  instead  of  establishing  a  colony,  wandered  about  the 
country  in  search  of  mines,  and  to  plunder  the  natives.  In  a  few 
years  their  avarice  and  rapacity  desolated  the  province,  instead 
of  settling  it,  and  the  proprietors,  despairing  of  succeeding  in  the 
enterprise,  relinquished  their  grant,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  when  the  Spaniards  again  took  possession  of  it ;  but  not- 
withstanding its  natural  advantages,- it  long  remained  one  of  their 
most  unpromising  settlements. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  as  it  was  called,  is  an  interior 
region,  and  was  subjugated  to  the  authority  of  Spain,  in  1586,  by 
Banalcazar,  who  invaded  it  from  Quito,  where  he  was  in  com- 
mand under  Pizarro  and  Quesada.  The  natives  being  more  im- 
proved than  any  in  America,  not  excepting  the  Peruvians  and 
Mexicans,  defended  themselves  with  resolution,  bravery,  and 
peneverance ;  but  here,  as  every  where  else,  discipline  and  sci- 
ence prevailed  over  barbarian  force.  The  Indians  in  New  Gra- 
nada, not  having  been  subjected  to  the  same  services  of  working 
in  mines,  which  in  other  parts  of  America  have  wasted  that  mi- 
serable race,  continued  more  populous  in  this  colony  than  in  any 
other.  Gold  was  found  here,  not  by  digging  into  &e  bowels  of 
the  earth,  but  mixed  with  the  soil  near  the  surface,  on  the  more 
elevated  tracts.  One  of  the  governors  of  Santa  Fe  carried  to 
Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  found  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Criranada,  vsJued  at  more  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Granada  was  first  established  in  1547, 
and  was  under  the  government  of  a  captain-general  and  royal  au- 
dience :  the  «eat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
In  1718  it  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty,  together  with  several 
other  provinces ;  but  this  government  was  annulled  in  1724,  and 
restored  in  1740,  and  continued  an  Independent  government  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  republic  of  Colombia. 

The  provinces  of  Garaccas  and  Cumana  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
Venezuela,  and,  together  with  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha, 
formed  what  was  anciently  called  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma, 
and  an  axe  now  included  in  the  republic  of  Colombia.  These 
two  provinces  were,  for  a  long  period,  principally  known  and  dis- 
tinsuished  for  the  cultivation  and  commerce  in  the  nuts  of  the 
ooooa>tree,  which,  next  to.  those  produced  in  Guatemala,  on  the 
Sooth  Sea,  are  the  best  in  America.  A  paste,  formed  from  the 
ottt  or  almond  of  the  cocoa-tree,  compounded  with  certain  ingre- 
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dients,  constitutes  chocolate,  the  nianufactHre  and  use  of  which 
the  Spaniardj  first  learned  from  the  Mexicans  ;  and  being  a  pa- 
latable and  wholesome  beverage,  it  was  soon  introduced  into  use 
in  Europe,  and  became  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

From  the  contiguity  of  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
coast  of  Caraccaa,  on  the  island  of  Curracoa,  and  their  superior 
enterprise  in  traffic,  they  engrossed  most  of  the  cocoa  trade  from 
Caraccas,  and  Spain  itself  was  obliged  to  receive  the  article  from 
foreigner:^,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  although  the  product  of  their 
own  colonics.  To  reme^dy  an  evil,  not  more  detrimental  to  the 
uiterests  than  disgraceful  to  the  enterprise  of  Spain,  in  the  year 
1728  Philip  the  Vth  granted  ^o  a  company  of  merchants  an  en- 
tire and  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and 
Cumana.  This  association,  sometimes  called  the  Company  of 
Caraccas^  restored  to  Spain  this  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica, greatly  extended  it,  as  the  consumption  of  the  article  in* 
creased,  and  being. subjected  to  proper  regulations,  to  counteract 
tiio  ejects  of  the  monopoly,  advanced  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  settlement. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  and  Peru,  were  at  first  regarded  by 
the  Spaniards  as  the  most  important  and  valuable  portions  of 
America ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  fertility,,  or  any  geo- 
graphical superiority,  as  from  the  consideration  of  their  being  in* 
habited  by  people  in  a  higher  state  of  improvement,  and  conse- 
quently affording  more  gratifying  objects  for  the  rapacity  of  the 
first  adventurers.  The  numbers  of  adventurers  which  these  ob- 
jects, and  the  civil  contentions  which  they  occasioned,  originally 
drew  to  these  countries,  tended  to  commence  their  settlement 
under  more  favourable  auspices  than  any  other  colonies  enjoyed. 
The  rich  mines,  aflerward  discovered,  had  a  powerful  operation 
to  attract  enterprise  and  allure  adventurers ;  and  the  complete 
subjugation  of  tlie  natives,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  condition  of  domestic  servitude,  and  apportioning  them, 
together  with  the  lands,  among  the  first  adventurers,  (whilst  in 
other  districts  the  natives,  mote  wild  and  ferocious,  without  fixed 
habitations,  subsisting  hy  hunting,  could  no  othemise  be  over- 
come than  by  being  exterminated  or  expelled,)  were  among  the 
causes  which  continued,  for  a  long  period,  to  promote  the  growth 
o(  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  to  render  them  the  principal  of  the  Spa 
nish  colonies ;  and  the  same  causes  occasioned  the  other  settle- 
ments to  be  regarded  only  as  appendages  of  one  or  the  other  of 
tliese,  or  of  little  importance.  Hence,  afler  the  Spanish  con- 
quests in  America  had  been  so  far  completed  as  to  justify  the  ea- 
tablishmenty  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  regular  colonial  governments, 
their  whole  American  dominions  were  divided  into  two  immense 
governments,  one  called  the  Yiceroyalty  of  T^ew  Spain,  the  other 
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Ae  Ticefoyalt/  of  Peru ;  the  seats  of  government  were  Mesioo 
ind  Lima.  The  former  comprehended  all  the  poBseaaions  of 
Spein  in  the  northern  division  of  the  American  continent,  and  the 
hUler  comprised  all  her  settlements  and  territories  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

New  Spain  embraced,  under  the  Spaniards,  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive region  than  the  empire  of  Meicico,  or  the  domuiions  of 
Montezuma  and  his  predecessors :  the  vast  territory  called  New 
Navarre,  extending  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  provinces  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  stretching  along  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of 
California,  and  also  the  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gulf,  and  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  ex- 
tending from  the  bay  of  Campeachy  to  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dios,  were  comprised  within  the  territories  of  New  Spain,  which 
did  nof.  belong  to  the  Mexican  empire.  These  countries  were 
mostly  visited  and  subjugated  by  Spanish  adventurers,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  peninsula  of  California  was 
discovered  by  Cortes,  in  1536,  and  was  so  entirely  neglected, 
that  for  a  long  period  it  was  not  known  whether  it  was  an  island 
or  a  peninsula.  Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  Jesuits 
explored  it,  established  it  as  an  important  mission,  made  great 
progress  in  civilizing  the  rude  and  ferocious  natives,  and  esta- 
blished the  same  dominion  over  them  that  they  did  over  the  na- 
tives in  Paraguay.  At  length  the  government,  growing  jealous 
of  the  Jesuits,  they  were  expelled  from  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  Joseph  Galvez  was  sent  out  to  examine  the  province,  who 
gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  country,  and  of  the  pearl-fishery 
on  the  coast.  -He  also  discovered  several  mines,  apparently 
valuable. 

Honduras,  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  attracted  attention 
principally  from  the  valuable  dye-woods  which  they  afforded,  the 
logwood  tree  being  produced  in  greater  abundance  there  than  in 
auy  other  part  of  America.  After  having  long  exclusively  enjoyed 
the  profitable  logwood  trade,  the  Spaniards  were  disturbed  in  it 
by  some  adventurers  from  Jamaica^  who  commenced  cutting  log- 
wood at  the  cape  forming  the  southeast  promontory  of  Yucatan  ; 
then  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  afterward  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. These  encroachments  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  stop  them,  by  remonstrance,  negotiation,  and  by 
force ;  but  after  a  contention  for  half  a  century,  the  fortune  of 
war,  and  naval  superiority  of  Britain  enabled  her  to  extort  fi-om 
Spain  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  existence  of  a  settlement  of  fo- 
teigners  in  the  heart  of  her  own  possessions.  Mortified,  how- 
erver,  at  this  concession,  she  attempted  to  counteract  its  conse* 
qnences  by  encouraging  the  cutting  of  logwood  on  the  west  coas 
of  Yucatan,  where  the  wood  was  of  superior  quality.     To  pro 
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mote  Oiis  object,  she  permitted  the  importation  of  logwood  into 
Spain,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  by  which  means  this 
conunerce  became  very  flourishing,  and  that  of  the  English,  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  declined.  East  of  Honduras  were  the 
provinces  of  Costa  Rica,  send  Yeragua,  which  were  much  ne* 
glected  by  the  Spaniards,  as  of  little  value. 

The  Yiceroyalty  of  Peru,  in  addition  to  the  Peruvian  territo- 
ries, comprehended  Chili,  the  conquest  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  first  attempted  by  Almagro,  and  afterward  by  Yaldivia,  both 
of  whom  met  with  a  most  fierce  opposition  from  the  natives,  and 
the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  but  Yillagra,  his  successor  in 
command,  restored  victory  to  the  Spanish  standard  ;  and  finally 
the  district  on  the  seacoast  was  subdued,  the  natives  continuing 
masters  of  the  mountainous  regions ;  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  they  kept  up  hostilities  with  their  Spamsh  neighbours, 
almost  without  interruption,  and  their  hostile  incursions  greatly 
retarded  tiie  settlement  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  America, 
possessing  the  most  delicious  climate  in  the  new  or  old  world  ; 
for,  though  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  exempt  both  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  lying,  as  it  were,  under  the  shade 
of  the  Andes,  which  protects  it  onihe  east,  and  being  constantly 
relBreshed  by  the  cooling  seabreezes  from  the  west.  It  also  pos- 
sesses many  valuable  mines ;  yet  with  all  these  advantages,  at 
the  end  of  more  than  two  centuries  from  its  conquest,  its  whole 
white  population  did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand ;  but  sinte  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  country 
round  Cape  Horn,  it  has  realized  its  natural  advantages,  and  ad- 
vanced in  importance  accordingly. 

Attached  to  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Peru,  were  all  the  vast  regions 
claimed  by  Spain  east  of  the  Andes,  watered  by  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  its  branches,  the  Coloardo,  and  other  streams  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  River  de  la  Plata  and  the  country  border- 
ing on  it,  was  first  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  the  year  1520. 
The  Spanish  territories  east  of  the  La  Plata,  comprehending  the 
province  of  Paraguay,  and  some  other  districts,  were,  for  centu* 
ries,  in  a  great  degree  undefined,  and  a  subject  of  dispute  with 
Portugal^  Paraguay  has  been  rendered  celebrated  for  the  extrar 
ordinary  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  authority  of  Spain  over 
it  was  never  more  than  nominal.  The  territory  west  of  the 
La  Plata  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Tucuman. 

The  first  attempts  to  subjugate  and  settle  the  country  border 
ing  on  the  La  Plata,  were  attended  with  unusual  difficulties  and 
disasters  :  afler  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  there  was 
no  settlement  of  any  importance,  except  that  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Tlie  province  of  Tucuman,  and  most  of  the  country  to  the  south 
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of  the  La  Plata,  is  a  prairie,  or  plain  of  vast  extent,  and  rich  be* 
yond  conception  :  being  constantly  covered  with  verdure,  it  sup- 
ports an  imniense  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  are  sufiered 
to  go  at  large,  and  breed,  subsisting  without  the  care  or  oversight 
of  man.  This  wonderful  facility  of  raising  horses  and  cattle  has 
afibrded  a  profitable  trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying  them  with  do- 
mestic animals,  and  Ukewise  a  lucrative  foreign  commerce  in 
hides. 

The  province  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  established  distinct  from 
that  of  Paraguay,  in  1620,  and  was  afterward  called  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  in  1535,  but  was  abandoned  in  1538,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Assumption,  where  a  fort  had  been  built  two  years 
before,  by  Ayolas,  and  named  from  the  day  on  which  he  fought 
and  defeated  the  natives  on  the  spot  where  it  was  erected.  Men- 
doza returned  to  Spain,  and  was  succeeded  as  governor  by 
Ayolas,  and  on  his  death  Irala  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  ;  but 
was  soon  deprived  of  his  authority  by  Don  Alvarez,  who  arrived 
with  a  commission  from  Spain.  Of  the  three  thousand  Euro- 
peans who  had  entered  the  La  Plata,  six  hundred  only  remained 
at  Assumption  :  the  rest  had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  savages,  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed.  Alvarez  was  seized  by  Irala,  and  sent  to  Spain  in  1544. 
The  city  of  Assumption  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  1547 ; 
out  the  bishop  did  not  arrive  until  1554,  when  Irala  received  a 
commission  as  governor.  In  1557,  Cuidad  Real  was  founded  in 
the  province  of  Guayra,  as  an  encomienda,  within  which  forty 
thousand  Indians  were  brought  into  habits  of  industry ;  and  a 
few  years  after  the  encomienda  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  in  the 
province  of  Chiquitos,  which  comprised  sixty  thousand  native  in- 
habitants, was  established.  Irala  died  in  1557,  and  named  Gon- 
dales  de  Mendoza  lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  the 
province.  His  death,  wliich  was  in  one  year  afler,  was  followed 
by  civil  dissensions. 

In  t!ie  year  1586  tlie  Jesuits  first  appeared  in  Paraguay,  and 
in  1609,  father  Torrez,  their  provincial,  obtained  authority  from 
the  governor  of  the  province  to  form  the  converted  Indians  into 
townships,  to  be  independent  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  They 
only  acknowledged  the  sovpreignty  of  the  king  of  Spain  :  this 
power  was  confirmed  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  During  twenty 
years  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  reduced  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry, by  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  in  1630  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Pauhsts,  or  Mamelukes,  and  in  two  years  sixty 
thousand  were  destroyed  or  carried  off.  To  defend  their  settte- 
ments,  in  1639,  the  Jesuits  obtained  authority  from  Spain  to 
imbody  and  arm  their  Indian  converts  in  the  manner  of  Euro- 
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peanfl.  The  Jesuits  employed  their  converts  in  other  pursuits : 
in  1668  they  rebuilt  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  following  year 
five  hundred  of  them  worked  on  the  fortifications  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  1580  Buenos  Ayres  was  rebuilt  by  the  governor  of  Para- 
guay, from  which  time  it  gradually  emerged  from  obscurity  into 
an  important  town,  and  became  the  seat  of  t^e  viceroyalty.  The 
Portuguese  attempted  a  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  La 
Plata  in  1679,  when  Garro,  governor  of  the  province  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
and  levelled  their  fort  to  the  ground.  This  settlement  was  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  but  in  1778 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Civil  dissensions  arose  at  Assumption ; 
Don  Diego,  the  governor,  was  obliged  to  flee ;  but  was  reinstated 
in  1722,  yet  soon  afler  seized  by  Antequera,  and  confined  as  a 
prisoner.  Antequera  had  been  sent  from  Lima  as  a  commission- 
er, to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Paraguay,  and  fmdiiig  the  ad- 
ministration corrupt,  he  undertook  to  reform  it,  and  to  introduce 
a  representative  government.  He  met  with  resistance  not  only 
from  the  governor,  but  his  patriotic  exertions  and  liberal  princi- 
ples roused  the  jealousy,  and  brought  upon  him  the  hostility,  of 
the  viceroy,  who  sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Peru  to  oppose  him, 
and  check  his  innovations.  .  These  troops  were  defeated  by  An- 
tequera, who  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

But  tho  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  marched  against 
him,  and  being  deserted  by  his  adherents,  he  fled  to  a  convent, 
and  was  aflerward  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Lima.  In  1725 
tranquillity  was  re-established,  but  was  of  short  continuance  ;  a 
new  governor  being  appointed,  a  faction  refused  to  admit  him  into 
the  city ;  Mompo,  the  leader  of  the  malecontents,  was  seized  and 
sent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Antequera  having  been  condemned  for  treason,  was  executed 
in  1731,  at  Lima,  which  occasioned  great  excitement  at  Assump- 
tion, as  his  popularity  was  so  great  that  he  was  canonized  as  a 
martyr  to  liberty.  The  dissensions  continued  until  1735,  when 
Zabala,  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
tranquilhty,  and-  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  tho 
govemment. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  ^Jesuits  began  to  excite  preju- 
dices and  jealousies;  various  accusations  were  made  against 
them ;  but  on  examination  most  of  them  were  found  groundless, 
and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  rights,  in  1745,  by  a  royal  de- 
cree. Their  prosperity  and  power,  however,  soon  afler  began  to 
decline,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  order  from  Spain,  in  1767,  was 
followed  by  the  eubyersion  of  their  dominion  in  America.  Their 
pos^easiona  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Paraguay,  at 
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which  time  ihey  had  seven  hundred  sixty-nine  thousand  three 
hundred  fifly-three  horn  cattle,  ninety-four  thousand  nine  hundred 
eighty-three  horses,  and  two  hundred  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  thirty-seven  sheep. 

The  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  government  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  that  city,  and  all  the  provinces  on  the  La  Plata, 
and  west  of  the  Andes.  This  measure  was  followed  by  one 
equally  liberal  and  enlightened  in  1T78,  which  in  a  great  degree 
removed  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  opened  a  free  trade 
with  the  northern  country  and  the  interior  of  Peru.  From  tliis 
period  Buenos  Ayres  began  to  acquire  that  importance  and  rank 
which  it  is  entitled  to  maintain,  from  its  valuable  position  for  com- 
merce, and  its  rich  interior  country.  Its  trade  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  general  commerce  of  the  La  Plata.  It  was  pro- 
moted by  a  royal  ordinance,  adopted  in  1794,  permitting  salted 
meat  and  tallow  to  be  exported  to  Spain,  and  the  other  colonies, 
free  of  duty.  / 

At  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1511  Ferdinand  established  a 
tribunal  for  conducting  the  aHairs  of  his  American  settlements, 
called  the  Council  of  the  Indies  ;  and  in  1524  it  was  new  mo- 
delled and  improved  by  Charles  V.  It  possessed  jurisdiction 
overevery  department  of  government  in  Spanish  America;  framed 
the  laws'  and  regiolations  respecting  tlie  colonies ;  made  all  the 
appointments  for  America  rescr\'ed  to  the  crown ;  and  all  offi- 
cers, from  the  viceroys  to  the  lowest,  were  accountable  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  for  their  official  conduct.  The  king  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  present  in  this  council,  and  its  meetings 
were  held  where  he  resided.  No  law,  relative  to  American  af- 
fairs, could  be  adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  council.  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribu- 
nals in  America,  the  Audiencia,  or  Court  of  Audience,  were  made 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  colonial  system  of  Spain  over  her  American  dominions 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  these  dominions  were  vested 
in  the  crown,  not  in  the  nation ;  which  was  assumed  on  no  better 
authority  than  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  bestowing  on 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the  countries  which  they  might  disco- 
ver west  of  a  given  latitude.  Hence  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America  were  regarded  as  the  personal  property  of  the  sovereign. 
The  authority  of  the  original  adventurers,  commanders,  and  go- 
vernors, by  whom  the  country  was  discovered  and  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  was  constituted  by,  and  they  were  ac- 
countable to,  the  king,  and  removable  by  him  at  pleasure.  All 
grants  of  lands  were  made  by  the  sovereign,  and  if  they  failed 
from  any  cause,  they  reverted  to  the  crown  again.     All  political 
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and  civil  power  centered  in  the  king,  and  was  executed  by  such 
persons,  and  in  such  manner,  as  the  will  of  the  sovereign  might 
suggest,  wholly  independent,  not  only  of  the  colonies,  but  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  The  only  civil  privilege  allowed  to  the  colonists 
was  strictly  municipal,  and  confiDed  to  the  regulation  of  their  in- 
terior pohce,  and  commerce  in  the  cities  and  towns,  for  which 
purpose  they  made  their  own  local  regulations  or  laws,  and  ap- 
pointed town  and  city  magistrates.  But  this  single  ray  of  liberty 
must  of  necessity  be  tolerated,  and  has  never  been  extinct  in  the 
most  despotic  states.  The  Spanish  American  governments  were 
not  merely  despotic  like  those  of  Russia  or  Turkey,  but  they  were 
a  more  dangerous  kind  of  despotism,  as  the  absolute  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  not  exercised  by  himself^  but  by  deputy. 

At  iust,  as  has  been  stated,  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
crown  in  the  new  world  were  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, into  two  great  divisions  or  viceroyalties.  New  Spain  and 
Peru.    Afterward,  as  the  country  became  more  settled,  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  was  created,  composed  of  the 
kingdoms  of  New  Granada,  Terra  Firma,  and  the  province  of 
Quito,  and  still  later  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.     A  deputy  or  vice- 
roy was  appointed  to  preside  over  each  of  these  governments, 
who  was  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  and  possessed  all 
his  prerogatives  within  his  jurisdiction.     Ilis  authority  was  as 
supreme  as  that  of  his  sovereign  over  every  department  of  go- 
vernment, civil,  military,  and  criminal.     He  appointed  most  of 
the  important  officers  of  his  government,  and  supplied  the  vacan- 
cies occasioned  by  death  of  those  appointed  by  the  crown.     His 
court  was  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Madrid,  and  displayed 
an  equal  and  often  superior  degree  of  magnificence  and  state. 
He  maintained  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  regular  household  es- 
tablishment, and  all  the  ensigns  and  trappings  of  royalty.     His 
government  was  formed  on  the  same  model  as  that  of  Spain,  and 
the  tribunals  that  assisted  in  its  administration  were  similar  to 
tiiose  of  the  parent  country  ;  the  appointments  to  which  were 
sometimes  made  by  the  viceroy,  and  at  others  by  the  king,  but  all 
were  subject  to  the  deputy*s  authority,  and  amenable  to  his  juris- 
diction.    The  administration  of  justice  was  intrusted  to  tribunals 
called  Audiences f  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Spanish  court  of 
chancery.     One  of  these  courts  was  established  in  every  pro- 
vince, and  consisted  of  a  number  of  judges,  proportioned  to  its 
extent,  and  the  business  to  be  done ;  they  had  jurisdiction  over 
both  civiT  and  criminal  causes.     The  viceroy  was  prohibited  from 
interfering  with  the  decisions  of  tliese  judicial  tribunals,  and  in 
iome  instances  they  could  bring  his  regulations  under  their  re- 
view, and  present  remonstrances,  or  carry  the  matter  before  the 
and  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  was  the  only  particular 
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tn  which  there  was  any  intermediate  power  between  him  and  the 
people  subject  to  his  authority.  On  the  death  of  a  viceroy  the 
supreme  power  vested  in  the  court  of  audience,  and  the  senior 
judge,  assisted  by  his  associates,  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
the  vacant  office.  In  addition  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in 
which  was  reposed  the  supreme  power,  as  to  the  civil,  ecclesias- 
tical, military,  and  commercial  a^airs  of  America,  there  was  es- 
tablished, as  early  as  1501,  a  board  of  trade  at  Seville,  called 
Ctua  de  la  Coniraciion.  It  took  cognizance  of  whatever  related 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  with  America,  regulated  tlie  export 
and  import  cargoes  and  the  inspection,  the  freights  of  the  ships, 
and  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  fleets,  and  decided  judicially  on 
all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal,  growing  out  of  the  commer- 
cial transactions  between  Spain  and  her  American  possessions. 
The  doings  and  decisions  of  this  board  might  be  reviewed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system 
were  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  respected  its 
American  dominions ;  although  this  difference  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  different  constitu- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  Spain,  re- 
garded the  countries  in  America,  discovered  by  her  subjects,  as 
belonging  to  the  crown,  rather  than  to  the  nation,  and  all  grants 
and  patents  were  made  by  the  king,  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliament ;  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  grantees  in  the 
proprietary  governments,  were  also  created  by  the  crown.  The 
charter  governments  were  likewise  established  by  the  crown,  and 
tlie  rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  the  colonists,  and  the  prero- 
gatives reserved  to  the  king,  were  dictated  by  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  authority  of  parliament,  as  the  or^an  of  the  nation, 
over  the  colonies,  does  not  at  first  appear  to  have  been  exercis- 
ed, and  although  this  was  afterward  attempted,  it  was  never  fully 
allowed  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  colonies.  It  was  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  that  led  to  the  difficulties  between  the  parent  state 
and  its  colonics,  which  resulted  in  a  separation.  In  the  colonial 
governments  established  by  Britain  in  America,  very  important 
civil  privileges  were  allowed  to  the  colonists,  but  their  rights 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  English  subjects  at  home,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  to  the  same  extent  as  the  authority  exercised  over 
them  by  parliament ;  the  prerogatives  x)f  the  sovereign  being  at 
least  as  great,  as  respected  his  colonial  subjects,  as  at  home. 
The  Spanish  American  colonies  possessed  no  political  privileges ; 
their  only  civil  rights  were  purely  municipal ;  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  absolute  in  the  colonial  governments,  but  scarc^y 
•  more  so  than  it  was  in  the  parent  state,  and  it  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  that  subjects  in  distant  colonies  would  have  been 
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allowed  privileges  which  were  not  enjoyed  by  those  at  home.  As 
it  respects  constitutional  or  political  rights,  the  Spanish  colonist* 
enjoyed  essentially  the  same  as  the  subjects  of  Old  Spain,  yet 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign  being  by  deputy,  and 
at  a  great  distance,  it  was  much  more  oppressive,  and  exposed  to 
greater  abuses.  As  it  respects  the  equality  of  privileges,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  and  those  of  the  parent  country, 
the  Spanish  colonists  stood  on  a  better  footing  than  tlie  English. 
If  the  colonies  were  absolutely  and  entirely  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  parent  state,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  material  to  them, 
whether  this  governing  power  resided  in  the  crown,  or  jointly  in 
tlie  crown  and  the  nation.     In  either  case  they  were  slaves. 

But  the  different  constitutions  of  the  two  nations  occasioned  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  government  of  their  colonies. 
The  power  of  the  sovereign  in  Spain  being  absolute,  the  same 
authority  was  exercised  over  his  dominions  in  America ;  but  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  England  being  Hmited,  and  the  govern- 
ment a  mixed  one,  in  which  the  people  by  their  representatives 
participated,  similar  systems  were  estabhshed  in  the  British  do- 
minions in  the  new  world.  In  all  their  colonies  tlie  representa- 
tive principle  was  introduced,  and  local  legislatures  were  esta- 
blished, which  exercised  the  ordinary  powers  of  legislation,  the 
executive  power  remaining  in  the  sovereign,  which  he  exercised 
in  some  of  the  colonies  by  deputy,  in  others  granted  it  to  proprie- 
tors ;  and  in  some  of  the  minor  colonies  the  executive  power  was 
exercised  by  governors  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  judicial 
power  by  judges  appointed  by  the  governors,  or  colonial  assem- 
blies. Still,  however,  the  king,  and  ultimately  the  nation,  or  par- 
liament, claimed  an  undefined  and  undeHnable  sovereignty  over 
the  colonies,  where  he  did  not  exercise  the  executive  power ; 
also  over  those  where  proprie'tary  governments  were  established. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  colonial  system  was, 
that  the  colonies  were  subordinate  states,  and  that  the  parent 
country  possessed  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  them ;  but  whe- 
ther this  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  king,  or  in  parliament, 
representing  the  nation,  or  how  it  was  to  be  exercised,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  determined.  Legislation,  when  unrestrained, 
constitutes  the  sovereign  power  in  every  state.  But  while  Bri- 
tain claimed  this  power  over  her  colonies,  she  did  not,  until  a  late 
period,  presume  to  legii^Iate  for  them,  further  than  to  regulate 
their  foreign  commerce,  and  a  few  prohibitory  acts  respecting 
manufactures.  The  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  whether  con- 
sidered as  residing  in  the  king  or  the  nation,  was  rather  negative 
than  positive,  as  it  was  never  pretended,  by  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates for  the  prerogatives  of  the  mother  country,  that  she  should 
exercise  for  the  colonies  the  general  powers  of  legislation.  Nci- 
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(her  the  nature  nor  extent  of  this  negative  authority,  nor  the  man- 
ner of  its  exercke,  was  ever  defined,  either  conventionally  or  by 
the  practice  of  the  government.  The  British  colonial  system  was 
complex,  vague,  and  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  tended  inevita^- 
oly  to  one  of  two  results :  the  establbhment  of  the  power  of  the 
parent  state  to  legislate  for  its  colonies  <'  in  all  cases  whatsoever," 
or  their  entire  independence ;  happily  for  tlie  Americans  and  the 
world,  the  latter  occurred. 

The  Spanish  colonial  system  was  altogether  more  simple  ;  as 
there  was  no  intermediate  powers  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
people  at  home,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  in  the  colonies ; 
the  sovereign  power,  so  far  as  tlie  theory  of  government  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  same  in  America  as  in  Spain ;  it  resided  in  the 
king  in  both,  and  in  both  was  absolute.  Spanish  America  was 
originally  considered  as  a  kingdom  independent  in  itself,  and  uni- 
ted to  Spain  only  by  both  countries  being  under  the  government 
of  one  king.  By  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  all  acts  relating  to  tlie 
conquest  of  America  were  expunged,  and  it  was  formally  united 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  Charles  Y.  in  1519,  and  confirmed  by 
several  of  his  successors.  It  is  said  by  Baron  Humboldt  that 
the  kings  of  Spain,  by  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  the  Indies, 
have  considered  their  possessions  in  America  rather  as  integral 
parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, than  as  colonies,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  has  been 
understood  by  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  since  the  six- 
teenth century.* 

But  the  colonies,  both  of  Britain  and  Spain,  were  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  ancients,  and  established  on  new  prin- 
ciples. The  distant  settlements  of  the  Greeks  were  rather  mi- 
grations than  colonies,  similar  to  the  swarms  of  barbarians  from 
the  north  which  settled  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  parent  state 
not  expecting  to  derive  any  advantage  from  its  colonics,  did  not 
attempt  to  maintain  any  authority  over  them ;  and  the  only  con- 
nexion between  them  was  that  arising  from  their  having  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  colonies  of  the  Romans  were  military  detach- 
ments, stationed  in  conquered  provinces  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, in  which  case  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  was  main- 
tained over  them,  and  the  province,  which  continued  dependent. 
The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  gave  rise  to  a  new  system  of  colonizing,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  promote  the  commerce  and  prosperi^  of  the  pa- 
rent  nation. 

Whatever  difference  there  may  have  been  in  the  principlea  on 
which  the  colonies  of  Spam  and  those  of  Great  Britain  wgi« 

*  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain. 
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planted  and  governed,  there  was  little  in  the  policy  of  the  two  na* 
tioDS  relative  to  their  colonial  possessions  in  America. 

Both  regarded  their  colonies  as  subordinate  to  the  parent  state^ 
and  attempted  to  render  them  contributaiy  to  its  interest  and  pros* 
perity.  This  policy  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  colonies  and  their  mother  country ;  as  the  origi- 
nal object  of  planting  them,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 
to  benefit  the  colonizing  country,  to  drain  off  a  surplus  or  danger- 
ous population,  to  draw  a  direct  tribute  from  them  under  some 
form  of  taxation,  or  for  tlie  interests  of  commerce. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  or  government,  as 
to  their  American  colonies,  to  render  them,  in  every  way  that 
could  be  done,  contributary  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Spain. 
In  the  grants  of  the  country,  made  to  the  first  adventurers,  the 
Spanish  monarchs  reserved  one-fiflh  of  the  gold  and  silver  that 
might  be  obtained,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  precious  me- 
tals were  the  only  objects  that  attracted  attention,  either  in  the 
colonies  or  Old  Spain.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  a  share  ot 
the  products  of  the  mines  was  ever  aflcr  maintained,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  Spain  to  confine  the  industry  of  the  colonies  to 
mining,  for  two  reasons :  one,  the  revenue  derived  to  the  crown 
from  this  source,  and  the  other,  to  prevent  such  branches  of  agri- 
culture as  might  interfere  with  the  products  of  Spain.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  and  olive  were  at  first  prohibited  in  America, 
and  aflerward  allowed  in  Peru  and  Chili,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  such  bulky  articles  as  wine  and  oil  across 
the  istlimus  to  Panama ;  and  these  colonics  were  not  permitted 
to  export  the  products  of  the  vine  or  olive  to  those  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America  which  could  obtain  them  from  Spain ;  and,  with  this 
privilege,  that  of  cultivating  tobacco,  which  was  raised  in  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  but  under  regulations  of  a  royal  mo- 
nopoly. The  same  jealousy  crippled  the  industry  of  the  colonies 
in  other  departments ;  several  kinds  of  manufactures  were  prohi- 
bited, which  it  was  tliought  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  mother 
country.  The  commercial  restrictions  imposed  on  the  colonies 
were  still  more  rigid  and  intolerable.  In  pursuance  of  the  maxim 
that,  the  colonies  were,  in  every  possible  way,  to  be  rendered  con- 
tributary  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  without  regarding  their  own, 
they  were  denied  all  commerce  with  every  other  portion  of  the 
world  ;  their  own  productions  must  all  be  carried  to  Spain,  in  the 
first  instance,  wherever  might  be  the  place  of  their  consumption, 
and  all  their  own  wants  must  be  supplied  by  the  parent  state ;  and 
e^en  this  direct  commerce  they  were  not  permitted  to  carry  on 
themselves  ;  no  vessel,  owned  in  the  colonies,  was  ever  allowed 
to  carry  to  Europe  the  produce  of  the  country  to  which  it  belong 
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ed.  AH  the  tndo  with  the  colonies  was  earned  on  in  Spanish 
bottoms,  and  under  such  regulations  as  subjected  them  to  great 
inconvenience.  Not  only  was  every  species  of  conunerce  with 
America,  by  foreigners,  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties, 
and  confiscation  and  death  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  who  had 
the  temerity  to  trade  with  them,  but  no  foreigner  was  suffered  to 
enter  the  colonies  without  express  permission.  £ven  the  com- 
merce of  one'colony  with  another  was  either  prohibited,  or  tram- 
melled with  intolerable  restrictions. 

Thus  was  Spanish  America  shut  .up  from  the  world,  crippled 
in  its  growth,  kept  in  leading-strings,  and  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
minority  ;  and  whilst  chastised  with  the  lash  of  a  jealous  and  un- 
feeling master,  was  insulted  by  being  rieminded  of  his  parental  af- 
fection and  relationship.  These  impolitic  and  unjust  measures, 
founded  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  jealousy,  together  with  the 
hardships  which  attend  the  planting  of  new  settlements,  so  check- 
ed the  spirit  of  emigration,  that  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  years 
from  tlie  first  discovery  of  America,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  in 
all  their  settlements,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand. 

An  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  instituted  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, as  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  govenimcnt,  on  a  similar  mo- 
del to  that  in  Spain,  and  was  extremely  burdensome  to  a  young 
and  growing  state.  At  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1501,  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  required,  and  laws  made  to  enforce  it.  The 
exactions  of  the  clergy  were  extended  not  only  to  every  article  of 
produce,  but  also  to  those  which  comprised  a  portion  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  such  as  sugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal ;  and  these 
legal  burdens  were  greatly  increased  by  the  bigotry  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  their  fondness  for  external  parade  and  pomp  in  religion, 
which  made  them  easy  dupes  of  the  clergy,  who  drained  their 
wealth  from  productive  branches  of  industry,  to  endow  churches 
and  monasteries.  Pope  Julian  II.  conferred  on  Ferdinand  and 
his  successors  the  patronage  and  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefices in  America,  so  that  the  Spanish  sovereign  became  the 
head  of  the  church  in  America,  and  the  administrator  of  its  reve- 
nues, a  prerogative  which  he  did  not  possess  at  home.  The  bulls 
of  the  Roman  pontifi*  could  not  be  admitted  into  Spanish  America 
until  they  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  king  and  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  The  hierarchy  was  as  imposing  as  in 
Spain,  and  its  dominion  and  influence  greater ;  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  enjoyed  large  revenues,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  w*as  splendid  and  magnificent.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  consisted  of  the  curate,  or  parish 
priests,  the  Docirinerosy  who  had  the  charge  of  such  districts 
as  were  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  who  were  subject  to  the  Spap- 
iiish  government,  and  the  JVftmonerof,  or  missionaries,  who 
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were  employed  in  converting  the  Indios  Brmxts,  or  fierce  tribes. 
An  inconsiderate  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  monasteries  was 
disclosed  at  an  early  period,  and,  from  tlie  influence  of  the  regu- 
lar ecclesiastics,  these  institutions  were  multiplied  to  a  pernicious 
extent,  in  a  new  country,  where  every  encouragement  ought  to 
have  been  afforded  to  the  increase  of  population. 

Most  of  the  clergy  in  America  were  regular,  and  many  of  the 
highest  lioBours  and  most  lucrative  preferments  were  in  t[)eir  pos- 
session. Great  numbers  came  out  as  missioncuies,  and  most  of 
tlieni  in  que8t  of  liberty,  wealth,  or  distinction.  To  certain  or- 
ders of  misiiionaries  the  pope  allowed  the  privileges  of  accepting 
parochial  charges,  and  receiving  the  emoluments,  without  de- 
pending on  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  being  amenable  to  him. 
Some  of  them,  in  violation  of  their  monastic  vows,  openly  engag- 
ed in  commercial  pursuits  ;  others  amassed  wealth  by  oppressing 
the  natives,  whom  they  pretended  to  instruct  and  Christianize ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  vow  of  continency ,  many  of  them  were 
dissolute  and  licentious,  in  a  degree  almost  exceeding  belief. 

The  success  of  the  missionaries,  in  converting  the  natives,  was 
almost  entirely  deceptive :  they  made  use  of  the  same  unjustifia- 
ble means  that  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Jesuits  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  with  like  success.  To  render  tlie  new  religion 
more  palatable,  and  to  introduce  it  with  greater  facility,  they  pre- 
tended that  there  was  a  similarity  between  the  doctrines  and  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  and  tlie  crude  notions  of  their  own  barba- 
rous superstitions.  Being,  in  many  instances,  overawed  by  the 
power  of  their  conquerors,  and  excited  by  the  example  of  their 
chiefs,  multitudes  expressed  a  reluctant  consent  to  embrace  a 
religion  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  'and  were  instantly 
baptized  by  the  missionaries.  By  such  means  as  these,  by  fraud 
and  force,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ailer  the  reduction  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  more  than  four  millions  of  the  natives  were 
baptized  ;  but  they  remained  the  same,  or  at  least  no  better,  for 
such  spurious  conversion ;  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  but  retained  all  their  venera- 
tion for  their  ancient  superstitions^  This  mixture  of  Christianity 
with  their  own  superstitious  rites,  was  transmitted  to  their  pos- 
terity, and  has  never  been  eradicated.  One  ecclesiastic  baptized, 
in  one  day,  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  stopped  only  when  he 
had  become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  lifl  up  his  hands. 
Other  missionaries,  less  successful,  declared  that  the  natives 
were  too  little  removed  above  the  brutes  to  become  Christians ; 
and  a  council  was  held  at  Lima,  which  decreed  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  understanding  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  This  decree  was  abrogated  by  Paul  UL,  who,  in 
1687,  promulgated  a  decree  declaring  them  raiiontd  crtattureSf 
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and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Christians*  That  infernal  engine 
<f  "^rarchical  power^  the  Inquisition,  was  established  in  America 
bj  uie  pious  zeal  of  PhiUp  II.  in  the  year  1570.  The  natives, 
(rom  tlieir  incapacity,  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
horrid  tribunal. 

If  the  Spaniards  rendered  little  benefit  to  the  natives  by  their 
ittempts  to  Christianize  them,  their  conduct  toward  tliem,  in  othei 
'espects,  was  severe  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 

The  views  of  the  Spaniards,  with  respect  to  the  natives,  were 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  English,  in  the  American  colo- 
nies.    In  the  latter,  the  natives  were  either  induced  peaceably 
«o  ceAe  their  lands,  and,  retire  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent,  or,  from  the  successive  hostilities  which  arose,  were  ex- 
terminated or  dispersed.     As  the  European  settlements  extended, 
the  natives,  who  had  for  ages  been  ''  lords  of  the  soil,"  gradually 
etired,  disposed  of  their  huids,  or  had  them  wrested  from  them 
'y  war,  and  sought  new  abodes,  where,  depending  on  the  chase, 
.16/  might  obtain  an  easier  subsistence.     They  melted  away  be- 
c:e  the  sun  of  civilization  like  the  dew  of  the  rooming,  wi&iout 
eaving  any  of  their  number  behind,  or  scarcely  a  trace  of  their 
omier  existence.     Not  only  thousands  of  individuals,  but  nume- 
ous  tribes  or  nations,  might  say  with  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief, 
'  not  a  drop  of  our  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  any  living  crear 
Ure,"  inhabiting  the  land  of  our  fathers.     The  English  colonists 
lid  not  originally  claim  the  country  en  the  ground  of  conquest ; 
md  in  the  subsequent  wars  that  arose,  although  the  natives  were 
defeated  and  scattered,  they  were  not  subjugated ;  they  were  too 
fierce  and  warlike  to  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the-  con- 
querors, and  become  their  vassals.     As  they  subsisted  by  hunt- 
ii^,  had  no  towns,  nor  any  interest  in  the  soil,  there  was  lit- 
tle that  attached  them  to  their  country,  and  less  that  obstructed 
their  migration.     The  conquests  made  were  only  of  the  countiy, 
not  of  its  inhabitants.     But  the  discoverers  and  conquerors  ot 
Spanish  America  claimed  the  country  on  the  ground  of  conquest , 
and  as  the  natives,  particulariy  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  lived  in  vil 
.ag3sand  towns,  subsisted  by  agriculture,  and  had  acquired  pri- 
'Tite  property  in  the  soil,  and  were  very  populous,  it  was  difiicult 
*f  not  impossible  for  tliem  to  migrate  ;  and  from  the  modes  of  ci- 
^ilized  life,  and  of  living  in  fixed  habitations,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished, they  could  not  at  once  revert  back  to  the  savage  state, 
ani  trust  to  the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  chase. 

Tbe  Spanish  adventurers  not  only  conquered  the  country,  but 
subjugated  its  inhabitants,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and 
extending  the  same  right  of  conquest  to  botii,  they  reduced  the 
natives  to  a  state  of  servitude.  As  early  as  the  year  1499,  Co- 
hrnibus,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  disaffection  among  his 
Vol.  L  7  K 
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fbOoweiVy  granted  lands,  and  distributed  a  certain  number  of  In* 
dKans  among  tiiem,  who  ^ere  required  to  cultivate  a  certain  quan* 
fitj  of  ground  each,  for  their  masters.  This  was  the  origin  of 
he  reparUmientoSy  or  distribution  of  Indians,  which  was  afterward 
introduced  into  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  was  the  fruitful 
source  of  innumerable  calamities,  which  wasted  that  unhappy  and 
injured  people.  Every  where  they  were  seized  upon,  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  armies,  to  carry  their  baggage,  to  work  in  the 
mines,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  carry  burdens,  for  the  want  of 
domestic  animals,  and  to  perform  all  menial  and  laborious  ser- 
vices. Whether  employed  in  the  mines,  in  agriculture,  or  other 
situations,  they  were  required  to  perform  stated  tasks  much  be- 
yond their  abilities,  and  being  unaccustomed  to  regular  labour, 
thousands  sunk  under  the  accumulated  burdens  and  hardships  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  their  unfeeling  and  rapacious  mas- 
ters. Their  native  spirit  was  broken,  they  became  humbled  and 
degraded,  and  the  race  was  rapidly  wasting  away.  Their  oppres- 
sions and  sufferings  at  length  excited  the  sympathies  of  many 
humane  persons,  particularly  among  the  clergy,  who  exerted 
themselves  with  much  zeal  and  perseverance  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Indians.  These  eflTorts  at  length  prevailed,  tmd 
in  the  year  1542  Charles  Y.  abolished  .the  reparUmientoa,  and  all 
the  rights  which  the  Spanish  colonists  claimed  in  the  natives  as 
domestic  slaves,  and  restored  them  to  tlie  privileges  of  freemen 
and  subjects.  These  just  regulations  filled  tiie  colonies  with  con- 
sternation, and  in  Peru  they  were  resisted  by  force.  But  the 
rights  of  the  natives  were  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  their  con- 
dition w^  only  changed  from  that  of  slaves  of  individuals  to  that 
of  vassals  of  the  crown.  It  was  claimed  that,  as  members  of  the 
state,  they  must  contribute  something  toward  its  support  ;  and 
accordingly  a  tax  was  imposed  on  every  male  from  eighteen  to 
flfly,  consisting  of  personal  service,  and  the  extent  and  time  of 
performing  the  same  were  accurately  defined.  This  capitation 
tax,  or  tribute,  has  varied  in  different  provinces,  and  at  different 
periods  ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  usually  four  shillings 
sterling  per  annum  ;  and,  previous  to  the  late  political  revolution, 
it  was  ten  francs.  They  paid,  besides,  certain  fees  to  the  clergy 
for  baptism,  certificates  of  marriage,  interments,  masses,  &c. 
Among  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
was  what  was  called  the  enconUetulas^  by  which  they  were  granted 
to  certain  great  landholders,  as  their  proprietors  and  protectors, 
not  as  slaves  according  to  the  reparlinUentoSy  but  on  such  princi- 
ples as  recognised  certain  rights  in  the  Indians.  This  measure, 
like  most  others  in  America,  was  so  abused,  that  though  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  it  became  a  fertile  cause  of  in- 
creasing their  miseries.     Afier  the  adoption  of  this  syfltem,  e veiy 
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Indiaii  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  was  either  the  immediftlB 
vassal  of  the  crown,  or  of  some  subject  who  was  the  owner  of 
the  encomienda,  or  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 

The  services  required  of  the  Indians  were  of  two  kinds,  em* 
ployment  in  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  necessary  indus- 
try, and  labour  in  the  mines.  They  were  divided  into  classes 
called  mita8,  and  called  into  service  by  turns  at  regular  periods, 
and  served  a  definite  time.  The  employment  in  the  mines,  ex- 
tracting oar  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  a  vast  depth,  and 
conveying  it  to  the  surface,  and  the  successive  processes  of  re- 
fining it,  are  no(  only  extremely  laborious,  but  very  unhealthy, 
and  have  wasted  thousands  of  this  degraded  and  wretched  race. 
The  condition  of  the  Indians  became  worse  and  worse  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  many  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
encomiendas,  and  iheir  descendants,  being  extinct,  and  the  grants 
not  being  renewed,  relieved  them  from  this  species  of  bondage. 

Charles  III.  was  their  benefactor,  and  annulled  what  remained 
of  the  ecomiendas,  and  suppressed  the  corregidors  who  supplied 
them  with  various  articles  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  thus  reduced 
them  nearly  to  slavery,  by  making  them  their  debtors.  But  the 
establishme^it  of  intendancies,  during  the  ministry  of  Count  Gal- 
vez,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  superintendence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians,  was  die  most  efficacious  measure  adopted 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  natives ;  and  by  an  active  and 
energetic  administration,  the  most  happy  results  were  produced 
to  this  much  injured  race,  who,  afler  being  robbed  of  their  coun- 
try, for  three  centuries,  like  the  Israelites  in  £gypt,had  been  com- 
pelled to  groan  under  the  burdens  of  hard  task-masters.  They 
were  still  deprived  of  all  tlie  important  rights  of  citizens,  and  con- 
sidered as  minors,  under  the  tutelage  of  Uieir  superiors,  and  could 
make  no  contract  beyond  the  value  of  ten  pounds.  They  were 
prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  the  whites,  from  engaging  in 
any  commercial  transactions,  and  no  other  situations  or  employ- 
ments were  open  to  them  but  those  of  common  labourers  or  arti- 
sans. Those  who  lived  in  the  lai^  towns  were  governed  by 
Spanish  laws  and  magistrates,  but  &e  greater  part  of  them  were 
shut  up  in  villnges  of  their  own,  and  governed  by  petty  Indian 
magistrates,  who  were  either  descendants  of  the  ancient  caciques, 
or  lords,  or  appointed  by  the  Spanish  authorities ;  and,  in  either 
case,  they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  their  countr3rmen ;  or  were  too  stupid  and  igno- 
rant themselves  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  civilizing  and  im- 
proving them. 

In  considering  the  condition  and  wretchedness  of  the  Indians 
in  Spanish  America,  we  have  not  noticed  all  the  consequences  or 
evils  which  followed  the  subjugation  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
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«ftiie  country » and  which  were  avoided  in  the  English  colcnues 
in  the  new  worid.  The  existence  of  various  casts,  or  mixed 
races,  which  now  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  popu« 
ktion  of  the  country,  is  a  consequence  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
natives.  The  whole  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  is  divided 
into  classes ;  the  natives  of  Old  Spain,  settled  in  America,  were 
denominated  Chapetones^  or  gachupines ;  they  claimed  the  first 
rank,  and  engrossed  most  of  the  places  of  power  and  profit, 
merely  on  account  of  their  birth ;  the  descendants  of  European 
Spaniards  in  the  colonies  were  called  Crtolts^  and,  although  they 
legally  enjoyed  the  same  civil  rights  as  the  natives  of  Old  Spain, 
they  were  treated  as  a  distinct  and  subordinate  class,  and  entirely 
excluded  from  all  situations  of  any  importance.  Of  the  mixtures, 
the  Mestizos  are  the  descendants  of  a  white  and  an  Indian  ;  the 
descendants  of  an  Indian  and  negro  are  called  Zembos,  and  these 
casts  produce  otlier  mixtures,  of  different  shades  of  colour,  and 
degrees  of  blood,  too  various  to  be  divided  into  distinct  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  avidity  for  gold  of  the  first  adventurers, 
and  the  ardour  with  which  they  pursued  their  researches  for  the 
hidden  treasures,  their  exertions  were  attended  with  little  success 
for  a  great  numbeir  of  years.  It  was  not  until  1545,  that  tlic  rich 
mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  discovered  by  an  In- 
dian, in  clambering  up  the  mountain ;  and  this  event  was  soon 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Zacatecas,  in  Mexico. 
Numerous  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  aflerward  discovered  at 
different  times,  in  most  of  the  provinces.  For  a  long  period  the 
working  of  the  various  mines  formed  the  principal  employment  of 
the  American  Spaniards ;.  all  other  pursuits  being  subordinate, 
if  not  contributaiy  to  this.  And  such  was  the  exuberdnt  profu- 
sion with  which  the  mountains  of  the  new  world  poured  forth  their 
treasures,  that,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ac* 
cording  to  calculations  deemed  moderate,  a  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  had  been  carried  to  Spain,  equal  to  four  millions 
sterling,  annually,  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  country.  Tiiis 
product,  great  as  it  was,  is  small,  compared  with  the  quantity 
which  the  more  extensive  operations  of  the  present  century  have 
afforded.  The  products  of  the  mines  have  been,  constantly  in- 
creasing for  more  than  a  century ;  and  in  Mexico,  within  that  pe- 
riod, have  increased  more  than  sixfold.  During  ten  years,  from 
1690  to  1699,  the  gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  Mexican  mint  was 
of  the  vidue  of  nearly  forty-three  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the 
amount  coined  for  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1799,  one  century  af- 
ter, exceeded  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions.  The  mines 
were  not  worked  by  the  crown,  but,  although  attended  with  im- 
mense expense,  were  carried  on  by  individual  enterprise.  To 
encourage  adventurers  in  minuig,  the  person  discovering  a  mine 
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was  entitled  to  the  property  in  it,  provided  he  would  work  it  withir 
a  given  period.  Ihe  discoverer  presented  his  claim  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  and  if  allowed,  a  grant  of  land  was  made 
to  him  round  the  mine,  and  a  number  of  Indians  allotted  him 
for  working  the  mine  ;  but  he  must  prosecute  the  business  within 
the  time  specified,  and  pay  the  customary  proportion  to  the 
crown. 

The  direct  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  most  fascinap 
ting  of  all  employments,  stimulated  by  avarice  ;  and  so  irresisti- 
ble €uid  bewitching  is  its  influence,  that,  like  the  charm  of  the 
rattlesnake,  it  seemed  to  turn  the  heads  and  change  the  natural 
disposition  of  those  who  became  the  victims  of  its  power.  Like 
the  passion  for  deep  gambling,  it  took  such  entire  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  when  a  person  once  engaged  in  this  seducing  pur- 
suit, visions  of  imaginary  wealtli  were  constantly  before  his  eyes  ; 
whether  sleeping  or  awake,  he  dreams  of  mountains  of  gold ; 
and  having  once  entered  the  enchanting  path,  he  cannot  return, 
but  is  led  along,  as  if  by  an  ignis-fatuus,  to  the  realization  of  his 
dreams,  or  to  ruin. '  The  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  pro- 
duced a  vortex  in  the  public  mind,  which  swallowed  up  every 
other  interest  or  pursuit^  diverted  industry  from  its  natural  chan« 
nels,  and  occasioned  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  dependent  on,  and  auxiliaiy  to,  this 
prevailing  pursuit 

But  notwithstanding  the  engrossing  influence  of  mining,  other 
interests,  entirely  disconnected  therewith,  were  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, but  afforded,  in  the  different  provinces,  various  important 
articles  of  exportation.  Cochineal,  a  valuable  drug,  and  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  composed  of  a  curious  insect,  was 
attended  with  profit  in  New  Spain ;  quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark, 
the  most  valuable  restorative  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  pro- 
duce, afforded  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  in  Peru,  and  indigo 
and  cocoa  were  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  were  important 
articles  of  exportation,  in  Guatemala.  In  Buenos  Ayres  hides 
formed  an  important  staple,  and  afforded  a  profitable  branch  of 
commerce.  Horses  and  neat  cattle,  introduced  from  Europe, 
increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  ranging  over  the  vast 
prairies,  lying  between  the  La  Plata  and  the  Andes,  covered  at 
all  times  with  the  richest  verdure,  they  multiplied  to  an  extent  al- 
most incredible.  They  are  oflen  seen  in  droves  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand,  covering  the  boundless  plain  further  than  the  eye  can 

reach. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  when  the  power  of  Spain  was 
at  its  height,  her  manufactures  and  commerce  were  extensive 
and  flourishing ;  and  both  received  a  great  and  favourable  impulse 
in  consequence  of  the  new  market  which  was  opened  in  Americiu 
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Her  manufkctnres  were  sufficient  to  supply  die  growing  denmnd 
of  her  colomee,  in  addition  to  satisfying  that  at  home.  Her 
commerce  was  equally  Oourishing  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Spain  had  more  than  one  thousand  merchant  ve»- 
sels,  a  number  far  exceeding  that  possessed  by  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. From  the  destructive  foreign  wars  of  Pliilip  II.  and  the 
stupid  bigotry  of  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  who  expelled  the 
Moors  from  his  kingdom,  amounting  to  a  million  of  the  most 
mdustrious  of  his  subjects,  Spain  became  drained  of  its  in- 
habitants, so  that  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  her  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  began  to  decay;  men  could  not  be  recruited 
to  keep  up  her  fleets  and  armies;  her  extensive  foreign  commerce 
was  lost,  and  even  agriculture  began  to  be  neglected.  The  great 
emigration  to  the  colonies  still  further  drained  off  the  population, 
fand  the  immense  wealth  which  the  colonies  poured  into  the  parent 
state  intoxicated  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  sovereign,  and  led 
them  to  desert  the  paths  of  industry  to  which  they  had  been  ao 
customed.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  population  and  wants  of  th> 
colonies  were  daily  augmenting,  the  means  of  Spain  to  supply 
them  had  decreased  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  She  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  her  neighbours,  and  to  supply  her  colonies  with 
the  manufactures  of  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy.  She 
was  still,  however,  as  firmly  bent  on  maintaining  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colonial  trade,  although  it  was  apparent  that  foreign- 
ers now  derived  the  principal  benefit  firom  it.  Nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  commodities  exported  to  her  colonies  were  foreign  fabrics, 
which  were  paid  for  by  the  products  of  the  mines,  received  in 
return,  so  that  the  precious  metals  no  sooner  entered  Spain,  than 
(hey  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  country 
was  left  without  sufiicient  for  a  circulating  medium. 

Although  wholly  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  colonies, 
Spain  did  not  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour  of  her  co- 
kmial  system  ;  the  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  whole  com- 
merce with  the  colonies  should  be  in  the  hands  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  crown,  a  monopoly  similar  to  that  of  an  exclusive 
company.  The  regulation  of  this  commerce  was  intrusted  to 
tibe  Uasa  de  la  Contraction,  or  boaid  of  trade,  established  at  Se- 
ville. This  board  granted  a  license  to  any  vessel  bound  to 
America,  and  inspected  its  cargo.  From  these  regulations  the 
entire  commerce  with  the  colonies  centered  in  Seville,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  1720.  It  was  carried  on  in  a  uniform  manner 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  system  was,  that  a  fleet,  with 
a  strong  convoy,  sailed  annually  to  America  ;  thin  consisted  of 
two  squadrons,  or  divisions,  one  called  the  CruUwnSy  the  other  the 
FleUu  ^  They  sailed  from  Seville  until  the  year  1720,  and  after 
that  principally  firom  Cadiz,  until  1778,  when  fourteen  other  porta 
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were  opened  to  the  traile  with  the  colonies.  The  gaDeons  des- 
tined to  Terra  Firroa,  Peru,  and  Chili,  first  touched  at  Cat- 
thagena,  where  not  only  that  province,  but  also  tliose  of  Caraccas, 
Santa  Martha,  and  others  in  New  Granada,  were  supplied.  From 
Carthagena  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Porto  Bello,  which  was  the 
mart  of  all  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili.  Previous  to 
the  time  the  galleons  were  expected,  the  products  of  the  mines 
and  such  articles  of  produce  as  Peru  and  Chili  afforded  for  expor- 
tation, were  annually  conveyed  by  sea  to  Panama,  and  from 
thence  across  the  isthmus,  to  Porto  Bello,  part  of  the  way  on 
mules,  and  part  down  the  river  Chagres.  Aiier  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  of  galleons,  and  the  merchants  from  Peru  and  the  other  pro«. 
vinces,  Porto  Bello,  a  paltry  and  unwholesome  village,  consisting 
of  negro  huts,  and  a  small  garrison,  immediately  assumed  a  new 
appearance ;  its  storehouses  were  filled  with  merchandise,  and 
its  streets  crowded  with  opulent  merchants,  drawn  from  distant 
provinces.  A  fair  was  opened  that  continued  for  forty  days,  du- 
ring which  the  most  extensive  commercial  transactions  took  place, 
and  the  rich  cargoes  of  the  galleons  were  all  marketed,  and  the 
specie  and  staples  of  the  colonies  received  in  payment,  and  car. 
ried  back  to  Spain.  The  flota,  or  other  squadron,  directed  its 
course  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  supplied  New  Spain,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  belonged  to  that  viceroyalty.  The  treasures,  of  the 
mines,  and  products  of  the  country,  were  first  deposited  at  Puebia, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  flota  were  carried  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
the  exchange  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Porto 
Bello.  Both  squadrons  having  taken  in  their  return  cargoes, 
rendezvoused  at  Havanna,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  £urope  in 
company. 

Such  was  the  stinted,  fettered,  and  restricted  commerce  which 
subsisted  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  and  such  were  the  swaddlingclothes  which 
bound  the  youthful  and  vigorous  limbs  of  the  colonics,  calculated 
to  retard  their  growth,  and  keep  them  always  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence and  minority.  They  were  not  permitted  to  act  for  them- 
selves in  the  most  common  and  necessary  concerns  ;  but  must 
wear  such  apparel,  and  consume  such  meats  and  drinks  as  pa* 
rental  authority  saw  fit  to  allow  them.  This  restricted  and  con- 
temptible commercial  system  was  scarcely  less  injurious  to  Spain 
than  to  her  colonies.  The  naval  superiority  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  enabled  them  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  which  exposed  the  colonies  to  suffer  for  the  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and  introduced  an  extensive  smuggling 
trade.  It  also  compelled  the  Spanish  monarch  so  far  to  relax 
the  rigour  of  his  system  as  to  permit  France,  then  his  ally,  to 
open  a  trade  with  Peru ;  the  French  carried  such  quantitten  of 
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goods  tbere,  that  they  found  their  way  into  all  the  Spanish  pro* 
vinces.  This  trade  being  carried  on  directly,  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  trade  with  Spain,  and  it  was  therefore  prohibited. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Great  Britain  obtained  a  concession 
which  secured  to  her  a  foothold  for  commercial  purposes  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America.  Philip  V.  transferred  to  Britain, ' 
with  the  consent  of  France,  the  privilege  or  contract  which  the 
latter  had  enjoyed,  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  witli  ne- 
groes, and  the  more  dangerous  rightof  sendingannually  one  ship 
of  five  hundred  tons  to  the  fair  at  Porto  Bello.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  British  factories  at  Cartliagena,  Panama,  Vera 
Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places^  The  residence  of  the 
agents  and  merchants  of  a  rival  power  in  the  most  important 
towns,  drew  aside  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  from  the 
worid  the  interior  condition  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  excited 
a  spirit  of  commercial  cupidity,  which  led  to  an  extensive  contra- 
band trade.  This,  at  first,  was  carried  on  principally  from  Ja- 
maica, and  other  British  colonies.  As  might  have  been  foreseen, 
the  privilege  granted  to  the  British  was  at  once  abused,  and 
greatly  extended.  Instead  of  a  ship  of  five,  one  of  nine  hundred 
tons  was  sent  to  Porto  Bello ;  and  this  was  accompanied  with 
several  smaller  vessels,  which  moored  in  some  neighbouring 
creek,  and  clandestinely  conveyed  their  cargoes  to  the  principal 
ship.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  blinded  by  presents,  remained 
ignorant  of  these  frauds.  From  the  intrinsic  defects  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonial  system,  and  the  weakness  of  granting  the  privileges 
spoken  of  to  the  most  enterprising  commercial  nation  in  the  world, 
the  commerce  carried  on  in  the  galleons,  so  long  the  pride  of 
Spain,  and  even  the  envy  of  other  nations,  was  almost  annihilated 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Alarmed  at  the  extent  and  pernicious  consequences  of  the  con- 
traband trade,  Spain  stationed  ships  of  war  along  the  coast  most 
exposed  to  this  illicit  traffic,  to  suppress  it.  These  were  called 
Chtarda  Costco;  they  checked  the  smuggling  trade  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  which  led  to  complaints  on  the  part  of  Great  l^ritain, 
and  finally  to  war,  on  the  claim  of  some  outrages  committed  by 
the  Gnarda  Costas.  Spain,  however,  obtained  a  release  from 
the  •Assiento,  or  privilege  granted  to  England,  and  was  once  more 
at  liberty  to  manage  her  commerce  with  her  colonies  in  her  own 
way,  without  restraint.  The  contraband  trade,  however,  con- 
tinued ;  the  Dutch  and  French  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  the  En- 
glish ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it  carried,  that  sometimes  when 
the  galleons  arrived  the  markets  were  glutted,  and  their  car- 
goes could  scarcely  be  disposed  of.  The  galleons  were  pre- 
vented from  sailing  by  wars,  and  oflen  retarded  by  various  acci- 
dents, and  this  occasioned  a  new  regulation,  by  which  comnieroe 
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with  the  colonies  was  carried  on  by  regisUr  $hip9^  fitted  out  du- 
ring the  intervals  of  the  sailing  of  the  fleets.  The  advantages  of 
this  commerce  were  so  apparent,  that  in  the  year  1748  the  galle* 
ons  were  no  longer  employed,  and  the  trade  with  Peru  and  Chili 
was  prosecuted  in  a  direct  route,  round  Cape  Horn,  in  single 
ships.  Still  the  register  ships  were  all  obliged  to  take  their  de- 
parture from  Cadiz,  and  to  return  to  that  port. 

The  Dutch,  from  the  vicinity  of  their  settlement  at  Curracoa 
to  Caraccas,  having  engrossed  a  considerable  part  of  the  cocoa 
trade  of  that  province,  Spain,  in  1728,  granted  to  a  company  of 
merchants  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Caraccas  and 
Cumana ;  and  both  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  company. 

From  the  want  of  more  frequent  intercourse  between  Spain  and 
her  colonics,  it  oAen  happened  that  important  events,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  latter,  were  known  for  some  time  by  foreign  nations 
before  intelligence  of  them  had  reached  Spain.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  in  1764  a  system  of  packets  was  established,  to  be  despatch- 
ed on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  to  Havana ;  from  whence  let- 
ters were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  Porto  Bello,  and  so  transmitted 
throughout  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  packet-boats  also  sail- 
ed, once  a  month,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  accommodate  the  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Andes.  Objects  of  commerce  connected  them- 
selves with  this  arrangement ;  the  packets  were  vessels  of  consi- 
derable burden,  and  carried  out  goods,  and  brought  back  a  return 
cargo  in  the  productions  of  the  colonies. 

The  way  being  in  some  degree  prepared,  the  following  year, 
1765,  Charles  III.  abrogated  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  to  Cu- 
ba, and  other  islands  to  the  windward,  leaving  it  open  to  all  his 
subjects,  with  no  other  restrictions  but  that  of  their  sailing  to  par- 
ticidar  ports  in  each  island.  The  beneficial  effects,  both  to  Old 
Spain  and  the  colonies,  resulting  from  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient 
laws,  being  sensibly  felt,  one  relaxation:  proved  the  necessity  of 
another,  and  in  1778  the  monopoly  was  still  further  done  away ; 
and  the  colonial  trade,  which  haul  been  confined  to  Cadiz  and  Se- 
ville for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  was  permitted  to  be  carried  on 
in  fourteen  other  Spanish  seaports,  which  produced  a  most  im- 
portant and  favourable  change,  botli  to  the  colonies  and  the  reve- 
nue of  Spain. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  internal  intercourse  and  commerce 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  were,  if  possible,  more  grievous  and  per- 
nicious in  their  consequences  than  those  on  the  intercourse  with 
Spain.  From  their  first  settlement  all  intercourse  was  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  between  the  different  provinces  in 
the  South  Sea.  Peru,  Chili,  New  Spun,  New  Granada,  and 
Guatemala,  were  crueUy  inhibited  firom  ail  commerce,  and  fix>in 
YoL.  L  L 
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•U  intercourse  whatsoever  with  each  other,  which  would  so  obyi- 
ously  have  promoted  their  mutual  comfort,  prosperity,  and  ad* 
vancement.  At  length,  in  1T74,  Charles  III.  removed  this  se- 
vere and  infamous  restriction,  and  opened  a  free  trade  between 
these  provinces. 

In  noticing  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  from 
Manilla  requires  our  attention.  Philip  11.  established  a  colony 
on  the  Philippine  islands.  The  armament  was  fitted  out  from 
New  Spain,  and  the  station  selected  for  a  town  was  called  Ma* 
nilla,  on  the  island  of  liUconia.  This  settlement  soon  engaged 
in  active  commercial  intercourse  with  China,  which  occasioned  a 
number  of  the  Chinese  to  emigrate  to  the  colony,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  and  the  prospects  of  gain.  They  not  only  supplied 
the  colony  with  the  manufactures  of  the  East,  but  introduced  such 
quantities  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America.  At  first 
this  trade,  which  was  attended  by  the  longest  course  of  naviga- 
tion of  any  in  the  world,  was  confined  to  Callao,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,but  subsequently  it  was  transferred  to  AcapuIco,on  the  western 
coast  of  New  Spain.  It  finally  acquired  regularity  and  system, 
and  became  an  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  It  supplied  them  with  the  merchandise  of  China  and 
'  the  £ast  Indies,  in  exchange  for  their  precious  metals,  and  the 
produce  of  America.  A  single  galleon,  of  from  twelve  to  fifleen 
hundred  tons,  sailed  from  Manilla  about  the  first  of  July,  with 
the  southwest  monsoon,  and  generally  arrived  at  Acapulco  in 
three  months,  with  a  cargo  that  oflen  amounted  to  two  millions 
of  dollars,  although  by  law  it  was  limited  to  half  a  million.  In 
February  or  March  she  returned,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
trade  winds,  accomplished  the  voyage  in  fif\y  or  sixty  days. 
And,  at  a  later  period,  a  galleon  has  also  been  despatched  from 
Manilla  to  Lima,  a  longer  and  more  difficult  voyage,  as  it  must 
first  discover  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  then  steer  southward  to 
Peru,  a  navigation  extremely  difHcult  and  tedious.  What  is  most 
remarkable,  this  commerce  was  suffered  to  be  carried  on,  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  colonial 
system  of  Spain,  which  held  the  colonies  entirely  dependent  on 
the  mother  country.  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  gradually,  until 
it  became  so  important,  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  population  be- 
came interested  in  it,  that  it  could  not  be  suppressed. 

Spain  received  a  considerable  revenue  from  her  colonies,  not- 
withstanding the  extensive  contraband  trade  which,  at  some  pe- 
riods, even  in  time  of  peace,  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  other  frauds  practised  on  the  re- 
venue. The  revenue  consisted  of  three  branches ;  the  first,  that 
which  was  paid  to  the  king,  as  lord-paramount,  or  sovereign  of 
the  country ;  the  second,  what  accrued  to  him  as  head  of  the 
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ehurcb  ;  and  the  third,  imposts,  or  duties  on  commerce.  Tfae 
$rst  comprised  the  customary,  or'  share,  received  by  the  crown, 
of  the  product  of  the  mines,  called  the  right  of  seigniory,  and  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  Indians,  called  the  duty  of  vassalage.  As 
head  of  the  church,  and  administrator  of  its  funds,  the  king  re* 
ceived  various  spiritual  revenues,  the  first  fruits,  spoils,  and  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Crusado.  This  buU  was 
promulged  by  the  pope  every  second  year,  containing  an  abso- 
lution from  past  ofiences,  and  granting  certain  immunities,  such 
as  eating  prohibited  food  during  lent,  and  the  like.  The  monks, 
employed  in  distributing  these  bulls,  extolled  their  virtues  with 
all  that  zeal  and  eloquence  which  interest  usually  inspires,  and 
vriiich  was  always  found  wonderfully  efficacious.  The  ignorant 
were  led  to  regard  it  as  essential  to  their  salvation  at  the  rate  set 
on  it  by  government,  and  by  such  fraudulent  means  a  universal 
tax  was  levied  on  the  credulity  and  bigotry  of  a  whole  nation. 
The  morals  of  the  people  were  thus  bartered  away  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  ought  to  have  been  their  guardian  and  protector,  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  a  paltry  tax.  The  duties  on  merchandise 
were  numerous  and  oppressive,  and  clogged  and  embarrassed 
every  commercial  transaction,  from  the  wholesale  merchant  to 
the  petty  retail  vender.  Great  discrimination  was  made  between 
the  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  and  those  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  countries.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  revenue  raised  by  Spain  in  America  was  estimated 
at  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  This,  however,  was  only  the  di- 
rect revenue,  raised  in  the  colonies,  and  did  not  include  the  duties 
levied  in  Old  Spain,  on  all  the  exports  to  her  colonies,  and  some 
otlier  branches  of  revenue. 

If  the  revenue  was  great,  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment were  equally  so,  and  were  wholly  defrayed  by  the  crown. 
The  Spanish  colonial  system  was  not  confined  to  civil  govern- 
ment, but  embraced  commerce,  religion,  finance,  and  a  military 
establishment ;  all  of  which  were  under  the  authority  and  manage- 
ment of  the  crown.  It  was  also  complex,  in  an  extreme  degree, 
in  each  department ;  consequently  was  encumbered  with  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  offices,  tribunals,  and  boards,  as  not  only 
occasioned  an  enormous  expense,  but  rendered  it  unwieldy,  tardy 
in  its  movements,  and  almost  unmanageable.  Its  weight  was 
also  increased  by  the  external  parade  and  pomp  which  it  main- 
tained. Every  thing  was  on  a  large  scale ;  the  expenses  of  liv- 
ing were  great,  all  salaries  were  high,  and  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  government  received,  by  perquisites,  and  in  the  various 
ways  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  several  times  as  much 
as  their  salaries.  The  viceroys  maintained  horse  and  foot 
guards,  a  train  of  household  attendants,  and  aQ  the  pomp  and  dig- 
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nity  of  a  regal  eBtablishment  They  enjoy^  a  salary  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  latter  part  of  Uie  eighteenth  century ;  but 
this  was  a  small  part  of  their  income ; — by  monopolizing  certain 
branches  of  commerce,  the  disposal  of  aU  the  lucrative  offices, 
by  presents,  and  by  innumerable  frauds  and  abuses  of  power, 
they  usually,  afler  continuing  in  office  a  few  years,  returned  to 
Spain  with  a  princely  fortune.  .  It  is  asserted  that  a  viceroy,  at 
one  festival,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  received  fifly  thou- 
sand dollars  in  presents. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Administration  of  Don  Joseph  Galvez — Bwnos  Ayres— fourth 
viceroyaity  created — establishtnent  of  Intcndancies — civil  dt- 
visions  of  the  country — Gen.  Beresford  and  Sir  Home  Popham 
— (Ulack  on  Buenos  Ayres--view  of  the  government — its  differ 
ent  offices — its  corruption  and  oppression — conspiracy  of  Leon — 
frauds  practised  upon  the  Indians — Tupac  Amaru  heads  an  tn- 
surrection — is  defeated — civU  commotion  in  J^ew  Granada — 
first  attempts  to  revolutionize  the  province — Miranda's  expedi" 
lion — loyalty  of  tlu  Spanish  Creoles* 

THE  more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  which  led  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ancient  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  more  equitable  and 
just  commercial  regulations,  called  attention  to  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  occasioned  various  salutary 
reformations  and  improvements.  The  colonial  system,  founded 
on  false  and  inequitable  principles,  defective  and  oppressive  in 
itself,  was  rendered  more  insupportable  from  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption which  every  where  had  crept  into  the  administration. 
Not  only  a  correction  of  abuses,  but  a  reformation  of  the  system, 
was  successfully  attempted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  during  the  enlightened  administration  of  Don  Joseph 
Galvez.     Having  spent  seven  years  in  America,  as  inspector- 

general  of  New  Spain,  and  visited  most  of  the  remote  provinces, 
e  was  elevated,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  to  the  head  of  the  de* 
partment  for  Indian,  or,  more  properly,  American  affiiira.  Ha 
commenced  liis  administration,  which  forma  a  memorable  epoch 
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in  the  histoiy  of  Spanish  America,  by  a  general  rafonnation  of 
the  whole  system.  The  increase  of  pofmlation  and  wealth  in  the 
colonies  had  so  multiplied  the  business  of  the  courts  of  AudiencCt 
that  the  number  of  judges  were  wholly  inadequate  to  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.^  He  increased  the  number 
of  judges,  raised  their  salaries,  and  enlarged  their  powers  of 
appointment. 

From  the  extension  of  the  settlements  great  inconvenience 
was  experienced,  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  third 
viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  in  consequence  of  the  remoteness 
of  many  of  the  provinces  from  the  seat  of  government ;  and  the 
further  the  administration  was  removed  from  the  seat  of  authority, 
the  greater  were  the  abuses  which  attended  it  There  were  pro- 
vinces subject  to  the  government  of  New  Spain,  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  from  Mexico,  and  some  appertaining  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru,  were  stiU  further  from  Lima.  To  remedy  this 
evil  a  fourth  viceroyalty  was  created  in  the  year  1776,  comprising 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tu- 
cuman,  Potosi,  St  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of 
Mendoza  and  St  Juan.  The  seat  of  government  was  estabUshed 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Don  Pedro  ZevaUos  raised  to  this  new  dig- 
nity, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  countries  over  which  he 
had  to  preside,  having  long  resided  in  them,  in  a  subordinate 
station.  This  division,  together  with  what  was  taken  off  at  the 
erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  reduced  the  territoiy 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  to  one-third  its  original  extent.  The 
remote  provinces  6£  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Na^ 
varre,  which  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Spain,  were 
likewise  formed  into  a  separate  government,  which  was  conferred 
on  the  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who,  although  not  possessed  of  the 
title  and  dignity  of  viceroy,  was  wholly  independent  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Spain.  Several  of  these  provinces  contained 
some  of  the  richest  mines  of  gold  in  America,  recently  discovered,, 
and  this  was  among  the  reasons  that  urged  the  erection  of  a  new 
government,  which,  from  its  vicinity,  might  afford  the  protection 
and  facilities  that  the  mining  operations  required.  Another,  and 
perhaps  the  most  patriotic  measure  of  the  Count  de  Galvez,  was 
the  establishment  of  Intendancies,  for  the  superintendence  and 
protection  of  the  Indians.  This  measure  had  a  happy  effect  on 
the  natives  ;  under  the  active  superintendence  of  the  intendants, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  their  rights,  as  guardians  and 
protectors,  this  miserable  race  enjoyed  securities  and  advantages 
of  which  they  were  deprived  under  the  tyranny  of  the  subaltern 
Spanish  and  Indian  magistrates,  to  whom  &eyhad  been  subjected. 

At  a  subsequent  period  some  alterations  took  place  in  the  po- 
Utical  divisions  of  Spanish  America,  so  that  at  the  commence^ 
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rnent  of  die  potideal  revolutioiiy  which  has  restored  all  the  Spanish 
dominions  ou  the  American  continent  to  independence  and  liberty. 
Its  civil  divisions  consisted  of  the  four  viceroyalties  of  New  Spain, 
Peru,  Buenos  A3rres,  and  New  Granada,  and  the  territories 
called  captain-generalcies  of  Chili,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala. 
These  seven  distinct  governments  were  independent  of  each  other ; 
a  viceroy  presided  over  the  four  first,  and  an  officer,  called  a 
captain-general,  over  the  three  last,  all  of  which  were  appointed 
by  the  king ;'  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  crown*  These  governments  were  subdivided  into 
provinces,  over  which  presided  a  governor,  or  corrtgidortj  and 
also  into  intendancies,  which  formed  the  jurisdiction  of  an  officer 
called  an  intendant.  This  latter  division  was  principally  for  thai 
part  of  government  which  related  to  the  Indians.  The  govern- 
ors and  intendauts  were  appointed  by  the  king,  but  accountable 
to  the  viceroy,  or  captain-general,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  pro- 
vince belonged.  The  provinces  were  again  divided  into  depart- 
ments, over  which  presided  a  delegate  of  the  governor  or  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  province,  and  likewise  sub- 
ordinate magistrates,  called  alcadea,  appointed  by  the  municipali- 
ties, denominated  cabildos.  The  viceroys  and  captain-generals 
possessed  both  ci\il  and  military  power,  and  generally  the  govem- 
.  ors  possessed  the  same ;  but  in  some  instances  they  enjoyed  9nly 
eivil  authority,  in  which  cases  there  was  a  military  chief,  or  officer 
in  the  province,  called  commandantey  who  held  the  military  com- 
mand. The  supreme  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  court  of 
Audience,  of  which  there  was  one  or  more  in  each  of  the  vice- 
royalties  and  captain-generalcies  ;  the  separate  judges  of  this 
tribunal  were  called  oidons,  and  their  number  varied  according  to 
the  population  and  business  of  their  jurisdictions.  A  subordinate 
judiciaj  authority  was  vested  in  the  governors,  corregidores,  and 
ttieir  delegates;  and  the  alcades  also  possessed  a  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, but  could  not  act  unless  they  were  law-professors,  without 
the  advice  of  an  aascsoTj  or  lawyer.  The  decisions  of  all  these  in- 
ferior tribunals  might  be  reviewed  by  the  Royal  Audience,  whose 
decTees  were  final,  except  in  some  important  cases  an  appeal  was 
allowed  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

There  were  also  in  some  of  the  seaports  tribunals  called  con- 
ftulados,  haying  cognizance  of  commercial  afiairs  only,  from 
whose  decisions  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  viceroy.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  authorities  there  were  spiritual  tribunals,  with  ju- 
risdiction over  ecclesiastical  affairs.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  holy  Inquisition,  whose  jurisdiction  was  undefined,  and  its 
|«raeeedingB  secret,  tyrannical,  and  crueL  Its  punishments  wer^ 
inflicted  by  fine,  imprisonment,  torture,  the  gallows,  and  the  stake. 
In  each  diocess  there  wa^  a  spiritual 'court,  composed  of  tli« 
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biabopf  the  fiscal  proctor^  or  bwyert  and  the  provisor*  The 
eccleMasCical  courtoi  as  well  as  all  othera,  were  subject  to  the 
coDtrol  of  the  viceroy,  and  coDsequeotly  were  used  to  advaaoe 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  church. 

There  was  nothing  like  popular  influence  in  either  branch  of 
the  government ;  no  mode  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  could 
be  expressed ;  nor  was  tliere  a  tribunal  or  officer  who  was  amena- 
ble to,  or  whose  authority  emanated  directly  from,  the  people. 
There  were  no  meetings  of  the  inhabitants,  except  at  church,  and 
for  public  worship  on  religious  festivab,  and  the  press  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exert  any  influence ;  so  far  as  it  did,  however, 
it  was  only  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Even  the 
cabildos,  or  corporations  which  regulated  the  internal  police  of 
cities  and  towns,  consisting  of  from  six  to  twelve  members,  ac- 
cording to  their  population  or  business,  were  entirely  independent 
of  popular  influence.  These  officers  were  called  regidores,  the 
governor  of  the  province  being  exofficio  president  of  the  cabildo, 
and  controlled  all  its  acts.  The  office  of  regidore  was  held  dur 
ring  life,  having  a  fixed^pricc,  which,  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili, 
was  about  five  hundred  dollars,  and  was  purchased  like  any  other 
commodity  in  market.  The  executive  officei;^  of  the  c^ibildos, 
called  alquazils,  answering  to  sherifls  and  constables  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  were  sold  at  given  prices,  the  same  being  the  case  in 
a  great  measure  with  the  alcades,  who  were  a  kind  of  petty  ma- 
gistrates, or  justices  of  the  peace.  The  administration  was  cor- 
rupt in  ail  departments,  beyond  any  example  in  modem  times. 
The  viceroys,  captain-generals,  intendants,  members  of  the  court 
of  Audience,  archbishops  and  bishops  who  were  appointed  by  the 
king,  almost  without  exception  were  Spaniards ;  and  most  of  the 
civil  and  military  appointments  were  conferred  on  natives  of  Old 
Spain.  Down  to  the  year  1810  one  hundred  and  sixty  viceroys, 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  captain-generals,  governors, 
and  presidents  of  the  royal  audience,  had  been  appointed  in  Am^ 
rica,  of  whom  only  eighteen  were  natives  of  the  country,  these 
obtaining  their  appointments  in  consequence  of  having  received 
their  education  in  Spain.  Thus,  for  ages,  was  Spanish  America 
governed  .by  swarms  of  foreign  officers,  who  had  no  other  inte- 
rest than  to  gratify  their  employers,  and  enrich  themselves. 

The  influence  of  the  political  revolution  in  the  British  colonies, 
and  the  effects  of  commercial  freedom  which  Spanish  America 
enjoyed  afVer  the  regulations  of  1T78,  gave  rise  to  the  first  symp- 
toms of  a  spirit  of  reformation  and  political  improvement  which 
appeared  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Down  to  ^is  period,  and  in 
general,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  parent 
country,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  by  Bonaparte,  the 
Spanish  Creoles  in  America,  notwithstanding  the  poUtical  oppre»- 
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■ion  which  they  suffered,  and  their  personal  degradation  as  a  claaa^ 
were  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  king 
and  country.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  con- 
Bpixwcy  was  formed  in  Caraccas,  headed  by  a  man  named  l^ieon, 
the  object  of  which,  however,  was  not  so  much  political  as  com- 
mercial, it  being  the  design  of  tbe  conspirators  to  break  up  the 
company  of  Guipuscoa,  sometimes  called  the  company  of  Carac- 
cas,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  trade  of  that 
and  several  other  provinces.  The  plot  did  not  succeed,  and  Le- 
on was  condemned  to  death,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
a  column  placed  on  the  spot  as  a  memorial  of  the  horror  of  his 
offence,  and  the  fate  that  awaited  all  traitors.  In  1780  an  alarm- 
ing revolution  broke  out  in  Peru,  among  the  natives,  seconded  by 
some  of  the  Creole  inhabitants.  Previous  to  the  reformation  and 
correction  of  abuses  which  took  place  during  the  adniinistration 
of  Count  de  Galvez,  the  corregidores  practised  such  intolerable 
extortions  and  frauds  on  the  Indians,  compelling  them  4o  receive 
their  necessary  supplies  on  their  own  terms,  as  finally  drove  them 
into  measures  of  open  resistance.  Tupac  Amaru,  a  native  Pe- 
ruvian, of  the  royal  Inca  blood,  became  the  leader  of  the  male- 
contents  ;  and  several  individuals  of  influence  joining  him,  the 
flame  of  resistance  was  spread  for  three  hundred  leagues  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  and  so  numerous  and  formidable  did  the 
party  become,  that  Tupac  Amaru  was  proclaimed  Inca  of  Peru. 
The  Spanish  authorities  adopted  energetic  and  vindictive  mea- 
sures to  suppress  the  insurgents  ;  the  contest  lasted  three  years, 
tiind  exhibited  many  bloody  scenes.  The  malecontents  were  often 
successful ;  but  Tupac  Amaru  did  not  conduct  in  his  new  dignity 
so  as  to  maintain  the  attachment  of  his  adherents ;  their  zeal 
consequently  began  to  abate,  and  their  efforts  to  relax  ;  and  be- 
ing attacked  by  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  Lima,  and  most  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  declaring  in  favour 
of  the  government,  the  insurgents  were  overpowered,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  Tupac  Amaru,  and  most  of  the  principal  lead- 
ers, were  put  to  death,  in  a  manner  cruel  and  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  in  the  extreme.  Tbe  loyalty  of  the  Creoles 
led  them  to  take  part  with  the  government,  notwithstanding  the 
oppression  which  they  suffered,  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  in 
their  power,  by  joining  with  the  Indians,  to  have  effected  a  politi- 
cal revolution. 

Before  this  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  alarmed  by  civil  commotions  in  New  Granada.  la 
1781,  some  new  regulations  and  additional  taxes,  adopted  by  Re- 
gente  Pineres,  the  viceroy,  were  opposed  by  almost  tbe  whole 
pc^ttfaition  of  the  province  of  Socorro.  An  armed  multitude, 
amounting  to  seventeen  thousand,  marched  toward  Santa  Fe, 
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crjing,  '^Long  live  the  king — death  to  our  bad  govemonu"  The, 
viceroy  not  being  able  to  oppose  them  in  anns,  had  recounse  to 
superstition :  they  advanced  without  opposition  to  within  about 
36  miles  of  the  capital,  where,  instead  of  being  confronted  bj  an 
anny,  they  were  met  by  Gongora  the  archbishop,  in  his  pontifi- 
cal robes,  holding  the  host  in  his  hands.  The  suddenness  and 
surprise  of  this  appeal  to  their  religious  feelings,  filled  them  with 
awe  and  timidity.  The  archbishop,  availing  himself  of  the  happy 
moment,  proposed  a  conference  to  Don  Salvador  Plata,  their 
leader,  which  resulted  in  an  accommodation,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  malecontents.  But  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  not  ad- 
hered to.  Tliese  indications  of  a  spirit  of  reform  and  freedom  in 
the  colonies  occasioned  the  greatest  jealousy  and  alarm  in  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  the  adoption  of  such  severe  and  harsh  mea- 
sures to  suppress  it,  as  rather  tended  to  increase  the  evil.  Print- 
ing presses  were  prohibited,  even  in  towns  of  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  books  of  almost  every  description  were 
proscribed,  as  dangerous  and  seditious.  In  New  Granada,  several 
persons,  merely  on  suspicion  of  entertaining  revolutionary  de- 
signs, were  subjected  to  the  torture  ;  and  similar  measures,  of  a 
distrustful  policy,  were  pursued  in  other  provinces,  all  of  which 
tended  to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  colonists.  Nothing 
was  done  to  conciliate  their  feelings,  or  redress  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained,  or  which  even  had  the  appearance  of  re- 
forming any  of  the  glaring  abuses  that  every  where  prevailed. 
Power  and  coercion  were  the  only  means  made  use  of;  the  sword, 
the  rack,  and  tlic  inquisition,  were  to  control  the  minds  as  well  aa 
the  bodies  of  tiie  colonists,  and  convince  them  t|;iat  they  had  no 
greater  liberties,  no  other  rights,  than  those  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  an  arbitrary  tyranny. 

The  political  eventb  which  occurred  in  Europe,  subsequently 
to  1778,  produced  a  spirit  of  political  inquiry  that  spread  over  that 
continent,  and  even  reached  the  shores  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
m  America,  where  light  and  liberty  had  so  long  been  proscritxed 
and  shut  out,  as  the  greatest  evils  that  could  afHict  the  human 
race.  Many  of  the  Spanish  Creoles  informed  themselves  witli 
the  history  and  the  principles  of  the  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions ;  and  the  more  they  became  acquainted  with  liberty  the 
more  lovely  it  appeared,  and  the  more  odious  the  tyraimy  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  government.  Elevated  by  such  sentiments,  and 
relying  on  the  assurances  of  assistance  from  the  British,  derived 
fi-om  Sie  proclamation*  of  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  a  number  of 

•  The  following  is  the  proclwnation  referred  to  i — */  By  virtue  of  aa  ofll* 
cial  paper,  which  I,  the  ffovemor  of  this  island  of  Trinidad,  have  received 
from  the  right  honourable  Henrv  Dundas,  minister  of  his  Britannic  Ma 
jestv  for  foreign  a£fairs,  dated  7th  April,  17D7,  which  I  hiVe  pnblish  m  o^- 
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ca-eoles  at  Caraccas,  in  1797,  formed  a  plan  to  revolutionize  that 
province.  When  on  the  eve  of  making  the  attempt  to  carry  their 
plans  into  execution,  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Don  M. 
Gual,  and  J.  M«  £spana,  the  apparent  leadersy<  escaped  to  a 
neighbouring  island.  Two  years  after,  the  latter,  having  the 
presumption  to  return  to  La  Guayra,  was  seized,  condemned,  and 
executed,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  Colombian 
liberty. 

It  had  long  been  a  favourite  project  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  aid,  the 
emancipation  of  South  America,  and  to  open  a  trade  with  that 
country.  He  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  ex-Jesuit,  Juan 
Pablo  Yiscardi  Gusman,  a  native  of  Peru,  and  an  enthusiast  in 
favour  of  the  independence  of  America,  who  represented  the 
country  to  be  impatient  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  ^ipe  for  re- 
volt He  also  published  in  Xiondon  an  appeal  to  his  countrymen^ 
usiii^  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  in  attempting  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  degraded  condition.  The  British  ministry 
encouraged  general  Miranda  in  his  designs  to  revolutionize  Vene- 
zuela, and  aided  the  premature  expedition  which  he  fitted  out  in 
1801  ;  and  furnished  the  funds  for  that  which  he  aftenvard  fitted 
out  from  the  United  States  in  1806,  though  it  was  done  without 

dience  to  orders,  and  for  the  use  which  your  Excellencies  may  draw  from 
its  publication,  in  order  that  you  may  communicate  its  tenor,  which  is 
literally  as  follows  : — *  The  object  which  at  present  I  desire  most  particu- 
larly to  recommend  to  your  attention,  is  the  means  which  might  be  best 
adapted  to  liberate  the  people  of  the  continent  near  to  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, from  the  oppressive  and  tyrannic  system  which  supports,  with  so  much 
rigour,  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  under  the  title  of  exclusive  registers, 
which  their  government  licenses  demand  ;  also  to  draw  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages possible,  and  which  the  local  situation  of  the  island  presents,  by 
opening  a  direct  and  free  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
without  prejudice  to  the  commerce  of  the  British  nation.  In  order  to  fulfil 
this  intention  with  greater  fecility,  it  will  be  prudent  for  your  Excellency 
to  animate  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  in  keeping  up  the  communication 
which  they  had  with  those  of  Terra  Firma,  previous  to  the  reduction  of 
that  island ;  under  the  assurance,  that  they  will  find  there  an  enirepotf 
or  general  magazine,  of  every  sort  of  goods  whatever.  To  this  end,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  has  determined,  in  council,  to  irrant  freedom  to  the 
ports  of  Trinidad,  with  a  direct  trade  to  great  Britain/ 

"  With  regard  to  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  raising  the  spirits  of  those 
|»erson8,  with  whom  you  are  in  correspondence,  toward  encouraging  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  oppressive  aut/writy  of  their  government^  fhave 
little  more  to  say.,  than  that  thetf  may  be  certain  that,  whenever  they  arein 
that  disposition^  they  may  receive,  at  your  hands,  all  the  succours  to  he  ex- 
pectedjrom  his  Britannic  Majesty,  be  it  with  forces,  or  with  arms  and  «m- 
viuniti4m,  to  any  extent ;  with  the  assurance,  that  the  views  of  his  Briton- 
nic  Majesty  go  no  further  than  to  secure  to  them  their  independence,  with- 
mil  pretending  to  any  sovereignty  over  their  country,  nor  even  to  interfere 
m  we  privileges  of  the  people,  nor  in  their  political,  eivilf  or  religtous 
Hghtsr 

THOMAS  PICTON,  *c.  Ac.   . 
Puerto  de  Espnna,  26th  June,  1797. 
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die  aasistaixse  or  sanction  of  congress.  This  expedition  failed 
without  accomplishing  any  thing,  and  a  number  of  young  men 
from  the  United  States,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
became  victims  of  their  own  credulity,  and  the  cruelty  of  tyranni- 
cal power.  It  is  said,  that  during  Mr.  Adams'  administration, 
the  British  ministry  made  proposals  to  our  government  to  assist 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  did  not  meet 
a  favourable  reception^ 

The  failure  of  Miranda's  expedition  did  not  discourage  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  for  in  1806,  Spain  then  being  in  alliance  with 
France  in  the  war  which  prevailed  in  £urope,  tliey  fitted  out  a' 
squadron  under  Sir  Home  Popham,  which  entered  the  La  Plata 
on  the  25th  of  June,  and  anchored  about  twelve  miles  below 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  troops  disembarked  without  opposition. 

The  inhabitants,  and  the  viceroy  Soliemente,  were  filled  with 
consternation.  Afler  experiencing  a  feeble  opposition  at  Rio 
Ghueto,  three  miles  from  the  city,  general  Beresford  entered  the 
capital,  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  Don  J.  M.  Puejrre- 
don,  aflerward  director,  at  the  head  of  a  compaoy  of  hussars,  was 
the  only  officer  who  did  any  thing  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
English.  The  Spaniards,  on  learning  the  small  number  of  their 
enemies,  determined  to  expel  them.  The  viceroy  had  escaped 
to  Montevideo,  and  Liniers,  a  French  emigrant,  but  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  passed  over  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river, 
exciting  the  people  to  arms.  The  viceroy  collected  one  thou- 
sand regulars,  which  he  joined  with  those  of  Liniers,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  united  forces  was  given.  With  these  troops,  Li- 
niers immediately  recrossed  the  river,  when  the  inhabitants  flock- 
ing around  his  standard,  soon  enabled  him  to  attack  the  British 
with  great  effect,  compelling  them,  afler  they  had  sustained  a  heavy 
loss,  to  surrender,  on  the  12th  of  August,  180G.  Soon  afler  this 
event,  re-enforcemcnta  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope, 
which  enabled  Sir  Home  Popham  to  reduce  Montevideo  by  storm. 

This  expedition,  as  appeared  from  the  trial  of  Sir  Home  Pop- 
liam,  was  not  expressly  authorized  by  the  British  ministry,  but 
was  so  far  from  being  disapproved  of  by  them,  that  it  was  follow- 
ed up  by  a  bold  aud  extensive  plan  of  conquest.  Two  squadrons, 
each  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  one  commanded  by  general 
Whitlock,  the  other  by  general  Crawford,  were  fitted  out  for  the 
capture  of  Bueiios  Ayres ;  after  accompUshing  this,  Crawford 
had  received  orders  to  proceed  around  Cape  Horn,  and  capture 
Valparaiso;  and,  for  the  more  effectually  securing  their  conquest, 
to  establish  military  posts  across  the  continent,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Valparaiso.  The  object  of  the  ministry  was  entirely 
changed  since  1797  ;  now  it  was  not  to  aid  the  inhabitants  in  es- 
tablishing their  iudependence,  but  to  subjugate  the  country.  The 
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commaiiders,  in  their  instructions  from  Mr.  Windham,  secretary 
of  war,  were  directed  to  discourage  all  hopes  of  any  other  change 
in  the  condition  of  these  countries  than  that  of  their  being  annex* 
cd  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.* 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1807,  the  expedition  under  general  Whit* 
lock  arrived  at  Montevideo,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  following  tliat 
under  general  Crawford  arrived.  General  Whitlock,  who  assumed 
the  chief  command,  had  now  under  his  control  about  ten  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  British  service,  and  made  immediate  pre- 
parations for  attacking  the  capital.  The  viceroy,  arriving  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  tinaily  depos- 
ed by  the  cabildo.  I^inicrs,  being  raised  to  the  chief  command, 
was  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  in  making  great  exertions  to  de- 
fend the  capital.  Every  avenue  to  the  city  was  obstructed  by 
breastworks  of  hides,  from  fifleen  to  twenty  feet  thick ;  small 
pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  on  the  houses,  which  were  barri- 
cadoed  and  formed  into  fortresses,  and  all  the  citizens  were  under 
arms.  The  British  having  landed  on  the  28tli  of  June,  traversed 
a  swampy  country  of  about  *thirty  miles,  and  presented  them- 
selves on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July  in  front  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  British  general  having  formed  his  troops  in  a  lino 
along  the  suburbs,  commenced  the  attack — and  never  were  men 
more  surprised  with  their  reception.  The  cannon,  planted  on 
the  trenches  which  intersected  the  streets,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  of  grape  on  the  advancing  columns,  while  from  the  roofs  and 
windows  of  the  houses  they  were  assailed,  with  appalling  effect, 
by  an  incessant  shower  of  musketry,  bombs,  and  hand-grenades. 
As  the  English  advanced  further  into  the  city,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  hotter  and  more  destructive  fire  ;  and  while  thus  ex- 
posed to  be  mowed  down,  the  enemy  were  out  of  their  reach,  and 
in  a  great  measure  secure  from  their  fire.  The  column  under 
general  Auchmuty,  which  entered  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  af- 
ter a  sanguinary  conflict  took  possession  of  a  large  building  where 
buU-fights  were  held  ;  and  that  which  entered  the  south  part,  led 
by  general  Crawford,  aflcr  losing  one  half  its  number,  took  shel- 
ter in  a  large  church  ;  here  they  defended  themselves  for  some 
time,  but  finally  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  British  in  this 
engagement  lost  one-third  of  their  whole  army.  The  next  day 
an  armistice  was  concluded,  by  which  they  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
La  Plata  in  two  months. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  failure  of  an  expedition,  or 
perhaps  a  plan  of  conquest  founded  on  more  erroneous  concep- 
tions. The  British  ministry  expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  so  uneasy  under  the  Spanish  yoke  that  they  would 
flock  to  their  standards,  and  instructions  were  given  geneitdWhit* 
*  DooomontB  aimoxod  to  report  of  Whitlock*8  triaL 
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lock  for  organizing  a  military  force  in  the  countiy*  But  instead 
of  thiSf  they  found  not  a  single  fnond  ;  ail  the  inhabitants  took 
arms,  and  manifested  a  most  violent  animosity  toward  them* 
They  refused  afler  the  armistice  to  purchase  even  a  single  article 
of  their  merchandise,  although  at  the  very  time  they  were  suffer- 
ing  for  the  want  of  them.  Had  the  English  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  inhabitants  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  establishing 
the  independence  of  the  country,  the  expedition  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proved  successful,  and  thus  have  secured  to  Britain 
her  primary  object — ^the  trade  of  the.  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatal  termination  of  this  enterprise,  another 
expedition  still  more  formidable  was  prepared  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, the  destination  of  which  was  changed  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution  of  Spain.  These,  and  other  attempts  made  on 
the  coast  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  induced  the  government  to 
adopt  measures  for  providing  a  larger  military  force  in  the  sea- 
ports ;  and  the  indications  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  which  had 
been  disclosed  so  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  to  occasion 
new  military  regulations  for  the  greater  security  of  tlie  capital, 
and  to  enable  the  viceroys  and  generals  of  the  provinces  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  case  of  civil  commotions.  It  is  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  by  Bonaparte,  that  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  world  is  indebted  for  the  independence  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  all  the  hopes  inspired  by  the  successful  and  patriotic  ca- 
reer it  has  hitherto  pursued,  for  its  present  condition  and  glorious 
prospects.  "  Thus  an  act  of  tyranny  and  usurpation  in  one  hemis- 
phere, was  rendered  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  in 
another,  and  the  emancipation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  globe« 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Geographical  deseripHon  of  the  couniry~^is  mountains^  rhen^ 
bays,  harboure — climatey  soily  prod^ictione^  tninee — the  mining 
dutricte — annual  produce  of  the  niinee — racrettse  since  the  reoo- 
lution-'''manner  oj  working  them — commerce— articles  of  export 
iation — duties  on  importaiions^^manafactories* 

THE  Mexican  nation,  or  republic,  is  composed  of  the  provij]- 
ces  of  the  ancient  viceroyaltj  of  New  Spain,  the  captain-gene* 
ralcy  of  Yucatan,  the  commandancies-general  of  the  eastern  and 
western  internal  provinces,  and  the  province  of  Chiapa,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala.  This 
territory  extends  from  lat.  15  to  lat.  42,  north,  or  about  1875 
miles  from  north  to  south.  On  the  northern  boundary  it  extends 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000 
miles ;  its  least  breadth,  on  its  southern  boundary,  is  narrow,  not 
being  more  than  about  200  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  east  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  the  south  by  the  states  of  the 
republic  of  Guatemala  ;  and  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the 
Paeific  Ocean.  Mexico,  like  the  countries  in  South  America,  is 
traversed  by  extensive  ranges  of  mountains,  which  much  resem- 
ble the  Andes  in  their  genera]  character,  but  from  latitude  \S^ 
near  the  Pacific,  to  latitude  40<*  north,  these  ranges  present  some 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  distinguish  them  from  most  other 
mountains  in  the  world.  A  broad  elevated  plain,  or  tract,  called 
table-land,  prevails  through  this  vast  region,  at  the  elevation  of 
from  6  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  are  many 
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mtervening  valleys,  watered  by  rivers  or  iakes,  that  intersect  this 
tract  of  tadble-land,  extending  more  than  1500  miles,  and  termi- 
nating at  about  latitude  40<',  where  it  imperceptibly  declines  to  the 
north.  Many  ioAy  elevations  on  these  ranges,  particularly  the 
group  in  the  central  plain,  or  table-land,  between  Mexico  and  the 
city  of  Cordova,  one  of  which,  called  the  Popocatepetl,  or  smoke 
mountain,  is  17716  feet  in  height ;  and  another,  called  the  Star 
Mountain,  is  17371  feet.  There  are  five  burning  volcanic  moun- 
tains in  Mexico;  the  Ouzaba,  Popocatepetl,  Tu^la,  Jorullo,  and 
CoUnia  ;  but  they  are  not  oflen  subject  to  eruptions,  and  earth- 
quakes seldom  occur. 

In  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  15000 
feet,  is  a  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  in  the  month  of  January 
the  region  of  snow  descends  to  tlie  elevation  of  12000  (eet,  and 
sometimes  snow  falls  at  Mexico  and  Valladolid,  which  are  more 
than  300  feet  lower.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Cordillera  there 
frequently  occur  fogs  and  humid  winds.  The  western  descent 
from  the  table-lands,  toward  Acapuico,  is  gradual,  and  affords  a 
constant  and  regular  change,  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate.  This 
descent  is  so  gi-adual  and  regular  that  a  road  might  be  made  fit  for 
carriages  ;  but  the  descent  ou  the  eastern  decUvity,  toward  Vera 
Cruz,  is  rapid  and  steep,  and  hitherto  has  been  passable  only  by 
mules  ;  this  descent,  however,  would  be  passable  for  carriages, 
if  the  superb  causeway,  which  was  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  the  fast  century,  should  ever  be  completed. 

On  the  maritime  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  low,  and  di- 
versified with  hills.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  principally  a 
level  tract  of  country  ;  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  republic, 
bordering  on  the  Unite<l  States,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  are  extensive  plains,  and  level  tracts.  There  are  also  many 
large  expansions  of  level  land  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers. 

The  maritime  waters  of  Mexico  arc  extensive  and  valuable, 
affording  the  greatest  facilities  for  commerce  and  navigation.  On 
the  west  and  southwest  the  country  borders  on  the  great  Pacific 
for  more  than  2000  miles,  and  from  this  coast  projects  the  un- 
rivalled peninsula  of  California,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10  degrees 
of  latitude,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  coast,  forming  a  most 
magnificent  gulf  of  that  name.  On  the  east,  the  country  bor- 
ders extensively  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  great  inland  sea  of 
the  American  continent  From  this  coast,  likewise,  projects 
another  peninsula,  called  Yucatan,  which  is  also  of  great  extent, 
and  forms  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  In  addition  to  the  waters  of 
two  oceans,  the  Mexican  territories  are  watered  by  numerous 
rivers  and  lakes;  but  few  of  the  rivers  are  valusible  for  navigation. 
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Tho  lai^est  is  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  rises  near  the  head  war 
ters  of  the  Arkansas,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  1800  miles  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  its  course  this  noble  river  waters  an  extensive  val* 
ley,  and,  like  tlie  Mississippi,  has  its  annual  freshets. 

To  the  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Brassos,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  high- 
lands, near  the  border  of  the  United  States,  aind  afler  a  course  of 
700  miles,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Fur- 
ther east  are  the  Red  River  and  the  Sabine,  each  of  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  republic. 

To  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  most  considerable  river 
is  the  Tampico,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  large  streams, 
called  the  Panuco  and  Montezuma,  which  water  a  great  extent  of 
country.  The  united  waters  of  these  two  rivers  are  discharged 
into  the  bay  or  lake  of  Tampico.  The  Tula,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Montezuma,  has  its  source  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  valley  of  Mexico.  South  of  the  river  Tampico,  is  lake  Tam« 
^ua,  which  communicates  With  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Rio 
Tuspa.  The  next  most  considerable  river  is  the  Rio  de  Xama- 
pa,  which  discharges  its  waters  a  short  distance  below  Vera 
Cruz.  There  are  numerous  other  smaller  rivers,  which  intersect 
the  extensive  maiitime  border  of  the  eastern  coast ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Guascualco,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  latitude  18o  30^.  There  is  an  excellent  hari)our  at 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  there  is  said  also  to  be  a  practicable 
route  for  a  canal  by  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  to  the  bay  of 
Tehnantepec,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  16o  30^.  The  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantcpec  is  about  125  miles  wide  ;  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  on  the  isthmus  both  oceans  may  bo  seen  in  a 
clear  day.  Further  east,  are  the  Tabasco,  Oeozingo,  and  the 
Rio  Chiatlan,  all  considerable  streams,  wliich  empty  into  the  bay 
of  Campeachy. 

The  greatest  river  that  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Pacific 
in  the  Mexican  republic,  is  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  rises 
in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  in  latitude  40  N.,  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  is  formed  by  two  branches,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  called  the  Nabojoa,  and  the  western,  Zaguananas, 
and  in  its  course  it  receives  anotlier  large  branch,  called  the  Gila. 
The  waters  of  the  Colorado,  afler  running  a  course  of  nearly 
1000  miles,  are  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of  California^  in  latitude 
83  N.  and  are  said  to  be  navigable  for  sea  vessels  300  miles. 
The  next  most  considerable  river  is  the  Santiago,  which  unites 
with  the  Pacific  in  latitude  21  o  30^  N.  The  principal  head 
branch  of  this  river  is  Rio  Larma,  which  has  its  source  withui  20 
iniles  of  tlie  valley  of  Mexico,  and  passes  throogh  kke  Chapala, 
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tB  entire  course  being  nearly  600  miles.  The  whole  coast  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  intersected  with 
rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable,  and  afford  good  harbours. 
The  Chimalapa  is  the  most  important,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  uniting  with  the  bay  Tehuantepec,  already  mentioned.  The 
largest  lake  in  Mexico  is  the  Chapala,  situated  in  latitude  20  N., 
and  covers  1225  square  miles.  The  riveT  Santiago  pours  out  of 
this  lake.  There  are  five  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ;  Chal- 
CO,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley,  covers  50  square 
miles  ;  this  lake  has  no  outlet,  and  is  separated  by  a  dike  from  a 
long  narrow  lake,  called  Xochimilco,  which  approaches  within 
four  and  a  half  miles  of  the  capital  Lake  Tezcuco,  which  was 
formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  lies  north  of  Chalco, 
and  contains  77  square  miles  ;  the  waters  are  shallow,  generally 
not  more  than  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  at  some  places 
much  less.  Lake  San  Christobal  lies  less  than  a  mile  from  Tez- 
cuco, in  a  northwest  direction,  and  covers  27  square  miles  ;  and 
three  miles  further  northwest,  is  Lake  Zumpangp,  which  covers 
10  square  miles.  The  river  Guantitlan,  the  present  source  of  the 
Montezuma,  formerly  emptied  itself  into  this  lake ;  but  to  pre- 
vent inundations  iia  course  was  diverted  out  of  the  valley.  Mexi- 
co suffered  severely  from  inundations  during  its  early  history,  and 
to  obviate  tliis  evil  it  was  proposed,  in  1607,  to  turn  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Guantitlan  and  those  of  Lake  Zumpango  out  of  the 
.valley,  and,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  this  great  work 
was  completed  in  1783.  The  whole  length  of  the  drain  is  twelve 
miles  and  four-fiiflhs  ;  at  the  top  it  is  from  280  to  360  feet  wide, 
but  narrow  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  depth  for  more  than  two  miles 
is  froni  100  to  300  feet ;  and  for  more  than  half  a  mile  from  150 
to  200  feet ;  this  canal  is  called  the  drain  of  HuchUetoca,  and  has 
since  been  extended  to  lakes  San  Christobal  and  Tezcuco.  The 
(»ther  lakes  are  Pascuaro,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  near  Yallado- 
lid,  and  Panas  and  Mextillan,  in  Durango. 

The  principal  port  on  the  Mexican  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
ancient  one  of  Vera  Cniz,  the  nearest  Atlantic  port  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz  is  very  insecure,  although 
formerly  the  port  where  the  Spanish  galleons  or  flota  entered. 
To  the  north  of  Vera  Cruz  is  the  much  frequented  port  of  Tam- 
pico,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  that  nanae,  312 
miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  or  bay,  is  the  port  of  Altamira.  From  Rio  Tampi- 
cx>y  the  Mexican  coast,  which  extends  nearly  800  miles  in  a  north- 
easteriy  direction  to  ^e  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  is  indented  by 
many  natural  harbours,  but  there  are  only  a  few  settlements.  To 
the  south  of  Vera  Cruz  are  the  ports  of  Alvarado  and  Guascual- 
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CO  at  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  Campeachy,  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan. 

The  principal  ports  on  the  Pacific,  are  the  hays  of  Tehuante^ 
pec  and  Acapulco,  in  north  latitude  190  12^,  and  San  Bios,  in 
north  latitude  21  o  S2\  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  great  river  Santiago.  Above  San  Bias, 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  there  are  many  good  harbours,  but  few 
considerable  settlements. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  that  part  of  Mexico  which  is  included 
within  the  tropical  regions,  has  but  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the 
diy ;  the  rainy  season  commences  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
lasts  for  four  or  five  months ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  dry  and 
pleasant.  The  first  rains  are  accompanied  with  violent  electrical 
explosions,  and  on  their  approach  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaports 
on  the  Pacific  coast  usually  retreat  to  the  highlands,  where  the 
climate  is  known  to  be  the  most  humid.  The  lowlands  of  the 
coast  within  the  tropics  possess  a  hot  climate,  and  are  the  most 
unhealthy  to  strangers  from  northern  latitudes.  The  coast  of  the 
Pacific  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
which  is  warm,  dry,  and  very  healthy.  The  highlands  at  the  ele- 
vation of  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  en- 
joy perpetually  a  sofl  spring-like  temperature,  which  never  varies 
more  than  eight  or  nine  degrees.  The  climate  of  this  region  is 
very  salubrious,  but  it  is  oflen  enveloped  in  thick  fogs.  At  the 
elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet,  another  climate  commences,  the 
mean  temperature  of  which  is  about  60  degrees.  The  city  of 
Mexico  is  in  this  region,  which  is  healthy,  and  yields  abundantly 
the  productions  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  table-lands,  within  the  tropics,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  77  of  Fahrenheit  From  the  pecuhar  geographical  cha- 
racter of  this  country,  it  possesses,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
all  the  varieties  of  climate,  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  frost,  to 
the  continual  and  intense  heat  of  a. tropical  sun.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  few  countries  in  the  world,  and  would  have 
appeared  strange  and  incredible  to  the  ancients,  who  supposed 
the  tropical  regions  to  be  uninhabitable,  in  consequence  of  their 
intense  heat.  The  climate  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Mexico  pos- 
sesses almost  perfect  uniformity  as  to  heat  and  cold. 

On  the  coasts,  particularly  on  the  Pacific,  the  tropical  heat  pre- 
vails, and,  near  Acapulco,  the  climate  is  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
healthy in  the  world  ;  on  tlie  table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
about  4000  to  6000  feet,  there  prevails  perpetual  spring ;  the 
temperature  being  uniformly  sofl  and  spring-like,  and  seldom  va 
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ties  more  than  nine  degrees.  Here  tbe  mean  temperature, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  is  from  60o  to  70o,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  pleasing  varieties  of  the  seasons,  are 
wholly  unknown.  Many  sections  of  the  table-lands  suffer  se- 
verely from  drought,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  much 
of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  there 
are  extensive  arid  districts,  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation. 
The  northern  and  northeastern  sections  of  the  federation  enjoy  a 
climate  similar  to  the  United  States,  healthy  and  productive.  The 
country  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  extending  to  the  42d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  belongs  to  the  Mexican  Union.  This  region  is 
much  milder  than  in  tbe  same  degree  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  enjoys  a  delightful  and  salubrious  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and 
is  rich  in  natural,  agricultural,  and  metallic  productions. 

Productions, — The  table-land  is  generally  good ;  and,  when 
it  is  not  too  arid,  very  productive  ;  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America  and  Europe  are  produced  at  the  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  low  coun- 
tiy,  bordering  on  the  coast,  yields  in  proportion  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  tropics.  Maize,  a  sort  of  Indian  com,  is  conmion  to 
both,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  low  country,  two  crops 
being  raised  annually.  It  is  the  principal  staple  of  the  countiy, 
and  when  the  crop  fails,  Humboldt  says  ^<  there  is  a  famine  in 
Mexico."  Wheat  is  cultivated  with  success  on  the  table-land, 
rye  oind  barley  yield  abundantly,  and  where  it  is  practicable  to  ir- 
rigate the  soil,  it  affords  almost  incredible  burdens.  The  quality 
of  tbe  wheat  is  excellent.  The  sugar-cane  is  also  successfidly 
cultivated  on  the  table-land,  which  likewise  produces,  in  great 
profusion,  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  climates 
of  America  and  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  are  growing,  in  the 
lower  sections,  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  in  equal  abundance. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  with  success  on  the  high  lands,  as  well  as 
the  low.  The  olive  and  the  vine  both  succeed  well,  but  are  not 
extensively  cultivated ;  and  the  country  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  silk ;  but  the  two  last  articles  are 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  first  has  suffered  much  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Spanish  government.  The  potato  is  raised  in 
the  high  country,  and  the  yam  and  sweet  potato  in  both  high  and 
low ;  rice,  the  banana  plant,  and  manioc  root,  are  produced  abun- 
dantly in  the  low  country,  and  are  important  articles  of  food,  ex- 
cept with  the  natives,  who  subsist  principally  on  Indian  com.  The 
banana  is  cultivated  by  cuttings,  or  shoots,  set  into  the  ground, 
and  is  estimated  to  yield  a  quantity  of  nutritive  food,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  wheat,  as  133  is  to  1,  and  of  potatoes,  as  44  is  to 
1.  The  fruit  ripens  the  10th  or  11th  month,  and  is  prepared  for 
use  in  various  ways;  it  is  dressed  like  the  potato,  dried  and  pound- 
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ed  into  floor,  or  preserved  like  figs,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  whidi 
gives  it  the  appearance  and  odour  of  smoked  ham.  The  vanilla, 
a  species  of  pimento,  forms  another  veiy  essential  article  of  Mexi- 
can agriculture  ;  it  abounds  T>n  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  ta- 
ble-lands, in  the  intendancies  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.  It  is 
generally  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  The  medicinal  root,  jalap, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  district  of  Jalapa,  is  found  in 
shady  valleys,  near  the  mountains,  and  delights  in  a  temperate 
climate.  The  cochineal  insect,  one  of  the  richest  articles  of 
Mexican  commerce,  is  also  reared  extensively  in  Oaxaca.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  country  between  San  Luis  and  Tampico 
is  laid  out  as  grazing  farms,  where  are  raised  great  numbers  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  great  valley  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  is  also  said  to  be  very  favourable  for  grazing,  and  the 
agricultural  productions  of  temperate  climates.  There  are  many 
other  sections  of  the  Mexican  federation  equally  favourable  foi 
5;razing,  and  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  domestic  animals, 
such  as  horses,  cattle,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine. 

The  table-lands  of  Mexico  are  intersected  by  many  rich  and 
fertile  valleys,  affording  inexhaustible  resources  for  agriculture. 
Among  the  most  important,  is  tliat  of  Mexico,  in  which  is  situated 
the  great  city  of  the  same  name  ;  being  230  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  having  an  elevation  of  7400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  valley  encloses  five  lakes,  which  communicate  by  a 
drain,  or  canal,  with  the  river  Montezuma.  There  are  many 
other  fertile  valleys  interspersed  among  the  table-lands,  among 
which  the  great  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Santiago,  and  its 
branches,  is  represented  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  most  fertile,  and 
highly  cultivated  districts  in  Mexico. 

Mines. — ^The  metallic  treasures  of  Mexico  surpass  those  of 
any  other  country  for  their  abundance^and  excellence.  Baron 
Humboldt  says,  that  '4here  are  three  thousana  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  already  discovered  in  Mexico  ;*'  and  tie  supposes 
that  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country  great  mineral  wealth; 
will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  rocks  of  secondary  formation. 

The  following  are  the  thirteen  most  considerable  r^uii'.T^g  C*% 
tricts  in  Mexico : — 

1.  Guanaxuato,  nea**  a  city  of  the  same  name. 

2.  Catoree,  in  the  intendarcy  ot  San  Luis  Po^oa. 

3.  Zazatecas,  near  a  city  of  the  s^une  rnmo 

4.  Real  del  Monte,  in  Mexico. 

5.  Bolanos,  in  Guadalaxara. 

6.  Guarisamey,  in  Durango. 

7.  Sombrerete,  in  Zacatecas. 

8.  Tasco,  in  Mexico. 

9*  Balopilas,  in  Diunngo. 
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10.  Zimapaiiy  in  Mejdco. 

11.  Fresoillo,  in  Zacatecas. 

12.  Ramosy  in  Sun  Luis  Potosi. 

13.  Parraly  in  Durango. 

The  tract  of  mountains  in  Mexico,  which  produces  the  great- 
est quantity  of  silver,  b  situated  i>etween  the  parallels  of  210  and 
240  3(K  north  latitude ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  metallic 
riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  placed  in  both  hemispheres  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  tiie  equator.  The  mine  of  Yalen- 
ciana,  at  Guanaxuato,  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  Mexico, 
and  bias  furnished,  in  a  common  year,  from  four  to  six  millions  of 
dollars  in  stiver,  and  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars  in  gold. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  was  estimated,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  at  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  (about  ten 
times  more  than  is  afforded  by  all  the  mines  in  Europe,)  of  which 
Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  and  Zacatecas,  yield  eleven  millions.  In 
years  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  pro- 
duced annually  twenty-two  millions ^of  dollars  in  silver,  and  about 
one  million  in  gold,  and  in  1796  tlic  silver  mines  attained  their 
maximum,  and  yielded  twenty-five  millions  six  hundred  and  for- 
ty-four thousand  dollans.  The  gold  is  produced  principally  by 
washing  the  earth  and  sand.  Some  native  gold  is  found  in 
veins  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca;  but  the  greater  part  is  ob- 
tained in  veins  of  silver  ore.  The  silver  ore  is  not  rich  in  any 
of  tlie  Mexican  mines;  masses  of  native  silver  have  been 
found,  but  very  rarely ;  the  average  proportion  of  silver  is  three 
or  four  ounces  in  sixteen  hundred  ounces  of  ore.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  the  entire  coinage  of-gold 
and  silver,  in  Mexico,  was  only  about  five  miUious  of  doUars 
annually  ;  since  which  period  the  product  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  amount- 
ed to  six  times  that  quantity.  The  increase  and  extension  of  the 
mining  operations  were  astonishingly  great  from  1790  to  the 
commencement  of  the  late  revolution.  The  cause  of  tiiis  increase 
Humboldt  attributes  '^  to  the  increase  of  population  on  the  table- 
land, the  progress  of  knowledge  and  national  industry,  the  free- 
dom of  trade  conceded  to  America  in  1778,  the  faciUty  of  pro- 
curing at  a  cheap  rate  the  iron  and  steel  necessary  for  the  mines, 
the  fall  of  the  price  of  mercury,  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Va^ 
lenciana  and  Catorce,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Tribunal  de 
Mineria." 

The  mining  operations  are  carried  on  by  irfdividuals.  When  a 
person  discovered  a  mine,  and  his  claim  to  the  discovery  was  es- 
tablished by  the  proper  tribunal,  the  king  granted  him  a  district 
of  land  around  the  mine,  in  the  direction  of  the  vein  ;  and  for- 
merly granted  to  him  also  a  certain  number  of  Indians  to  work 
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tlie  mine.  The  proprietors  were  obliged  to  paj  one-tenth  of  the 
product  to  the  king,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  besides,  together 
with  the  coinage  and  seigniorage.  The  working  of  a^  mine  is  a 
most  extensive  concern,  and  attended  with  immense  expense, 
and  consequently  requires  a  vast  capital.  In  the  mine  of  Yalen- 
ciana  there  were,  before  the  revolution,  eighteen  hundred  work- 
men in  the  interior  of  the  mine ;  an  administrator,  with  a  salary 
of  twelve  thousand  dollars ;  an  overseer,  a  number  of  under- 
overseers,  and  nine  miners.  The  expense  of  powder  alone,  for 
this  mine,  has  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
steel,  for  the  implements,  to  twenty-seven  thousand.  When 
Humboldt  visited  this  mine  in  1803,  a  new  draught-pit  was  open- 
ing, which  was  to  be  sunk  to  the  astonishing  depth  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
it  was  eighty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  estimated  to  cost 
one  million  of  dollars.  At  this  time  it  was  sunk  six  hundred  and 
three  feet,  and  it  was  calculated  to  take  twelve  years  to  complete 
H.  The  mines  are  sometimes  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  influx  of  water,  and  pumps,  of  a  vast  size  and 
breadth,  are  used  to  raise  the  water  from  the  shaAs,  of  immense 
depth.  A  pump  was  lately  cast  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  United  States, 
for  a  mine  in  Mexico,  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  consisting 
of  pieces  of  ten  feet  each.  The  profits  of  the  mines  are  very 
great ;  there  have  been  individuals  whose  income  from  them  has 
been  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  some 
of  the  great  proprietors  have  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  war,  which  deranged  all  kinds  of  industry,  was  particularly 
fatal  to  the  mining  interests ;  the  machinery  in  most  of  the  mines 
having  been  destroyed,  and  the  business  wholly  abandoned.  It 
is  said  that  in  1821  the  entire  coinage  in  Mexico  did  not  exceed 
six  millions  of  dollars.  Since  the  establishment  of  tlie  present 
government  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  revive  the  mining 
operations,  for  which  the  republic  is  indebted  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  Mr.  Alman,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  in  Mexico.  He  very  justly  considers  the 
business  of  mining  as.  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
Mexico,  regarding  it,  however,  only  in  the  light  of  an  extensive 
manufacture,  which  could  supply  the  most  important  staple  of  the 
nation :  at  the  sam'e  time,  by  the  employment  of  a  large  popular 
tion,  open  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  thus  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  Alman  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent 
fipom  Mexico  to  the  Cortes  of  Spain  in  1S20.  Whilst  in  Europe, 
be  visited  Paris  and  London,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  com- 
panies for  working  the  mines.  In  the  latter  place  he  succeeded 
m  estal>lishing  a  company  called  the  <<  United  Mexican  Mining 
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AsBOciaftiJoa."  By  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  it  appears  that 
three  of  these  companies  have  been  formed  in  Englaiul,  and  one 
in  Germany,  for  mining  purposes  in  Mexico,  and  that  the  mines 
of  Guanaxuaio,  Yalenciana,  Del  Monte,  Rayos,  Cata,  Sirena, 
and  Catorce,  are  now  in  operation,  and  large  capitals  invested.* 
The  mines  of  Conception  and  Temascaltepec  have  been  drained 
by  tiers  of  lifting  pumps,  operated  by  steam.  The  machinery  for 
the  latter  mine  was  made  in  New-York,  and  is  of  thirty  horse 
^^  power ;  and  three  hundred  yards  of  cast-iron  pipe  was  contracted 

for  at  the  foundry  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1825,  for  the  mine 
in  Catorce.  Its  cost  is  10,000  dollars.  The  want  of  wood  near 
many  of  the  mines  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  steam-engines, 
and  animal  power  has  to  be  employed.  During  the  year  past  a 
company  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  and  an  adequate  capital  sub* 
scribed  for  purchasing  and  working  some  valuable  mines  in  the 
valley  of  Temascaltepec,  about  100  miles  from  Mexico.  They 
have  been  examined  by  several  persons  from  the  United  States, 
who  give  them  a  preference  over  those  purchased  by  tlie  British 
companies,  on  account  of  the  water  power  wliich  can  be  apphed 
to  work  the  various  machines.  They  have  engaged  their  ma- 
chinery at  West  Pointj  which  is  to  be  finished  and  shipped  from 
New- York  in  ApHl,  1826. 

During  the  colonial  system,  a  duty  of  1*1  1-2  per  cent  was 
paid  on  the  products  of  the  mines,  which,  in  1822,  was  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  present  Mex- 
ican congress  doubted  the  expediency  o(  this  measure,  thinking 
that  the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  specie  should  even  be  raised 
higher  than  its  former  rate,  to  prevent  the  country  being  drained 
of  the  precious  metals.  This  occasioned  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  examine  into  this  important  subject,  who  have  late- 
ly submitted  to  the  congress  a  very  able  report  They  accord 
in  their  views  with  those  of  the  secretary,  and  express  a  d^ided 
opinion,  that,  considered  in  reference  either  to  the  revenue,  or  the 
retention  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country,  to  raise  the  duty 
on  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  measure  highly  inexpe- 
dient. To  prevent  specie  from  having  a  free  circulation,  by  re- 
•  taining  it  in  the  country  by  heavy  duties,  would  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  it  less  valuable  in  Mexico  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ; — this  would  not  only  prove  detrimental  to  working  the 
mines,  but  have  a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  Gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  ought 
only  to  be  regarded  us  the  products  of  a  valuable  and  extensive 
manufactory ;  consequently,  not  only  its  interest,  but  that  of  the 
country,  should  induce  the  government  to  open,  for  the  products 
of  this  manufactory,  the  market  of  the  world. 

*  North  American  Review  fi>r  Oct6bei,18S25. 
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The  just  and  enlightened  views  of  the  Mexican  congress  on, 
this  subject,  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  their  wisdom,  and  af^ 
fords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  Under  tlie  auspices  of  a  free  government,  possess- 
ing such  sound  and  liberal  principles,  the  mining  operations  in 
Mexico  will  in  a  few  years  become  as  extensive  and  productive 
as  at  the  most  favourable  periods  during  the  colonial  government ; 
and  at  no  distant  period  the  products  of  the  mines  will  undoubt- 
edly exceed  what  has  ever  yet  been  realized.  Whilst  this  will  en- 
sure the  prosperity  of  Mexico,  it  will  promote  an  extensive  com 
nierce  with  the  United  States.  The  revival  of  the  mining  ope- 
rations has  given  activity  to  the  districts  in  which  the  mines  are 
situated,  and  restored  to  the  almost  desolated  towns  a  part  of  tliat 
population  of  which  the  war,  and  the  suspension  of  the  mining 
interests,  had  deprived  them.  At  the  celebrated  mine  of  Yalen- 
ciaiia,  the  Anglo  Mexican  company,  in  the  summer  of  1825, 
were  employing  tiileen  hundred  Indians,  and  the  number  was  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  shafl  was  drained  to  the  depth  of  270 
yards,  and  almost  1200  cargoes  of  ore,  300lbs.  weight  each, 
were  obtained  weekly.  The  city  of  Guanaxuato,  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  mine,  containing  pi*evious  to  the  revolution,  80,000  inhabit- 
ants, had  been  reduced  to  15  or  20,000 ;  but  its  population,  since  tlie 
commencement  of  the  present  mining  company,  has  doubled,  and 
is  still  rapidly  increasing.  Tlie  mineral  treasures  of  Mexico  are 
literally  inexhaustible,  and  the  powerful  impetus  which  will  be 
given  to  industry  and  enterprise,  by  a  free  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment, a  free  ingress  of  fon'iguers,  and  freedom  of  commerce, 
must  in  a  few  years  produce  astonishing  results  in  the  mining  in- 
terests of  Mexico.  The  career  of  prosperity  which  is  opening 
to  the  Mexican  nation  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  cannot  fail  of  having  an  important  and  bene- 
ficial influence  on  our  commerce  and  manufactures.  Mines  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  abound  in  Mexico,  but  have 
always  been  neglected,  so  that  iron  and  quicksilver,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  used  in  the  mines,  have  been  imported.  Du- 
ring the  late  war,  such  was  the  scarcity  of  iron,  that  it  sold  for 
forty  dollars  per  hundred,  and  steel  as  high  as  two  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  now  free  to  all  na- 
tions in  amity  with  the  republic.  The  external  commerce  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Alva- 
rado,  and  Campeachy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  Acapulco 
and  San  Bias,  on  the  Pacific.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  foreign  vessels,  principally  in  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  western  coast,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Manilla  commerce,  a  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
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with  Guatemala,  principally  from  San  Bias,  and  a  small  trade 
with  Guayaquil,  Lima,  and  Chili ;  and  although  tlie  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  extremely  good,  the  coasting  trade  b  incon- 
siderable. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  is  strongly  demonstrative  of  the 
want  of  commercial  enterprise  among  the  Mexicans,  that  whilst 
the  British  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  traverse  one  half 
of  the  globe  to  pursue  a  profitable  whale  fishery,  in  their  own 
waters,  the  Mexicans  have  never  engaged  in  this  pursuit  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  tlie  present  government,  in  a  report  to 
Congress,  in  Nov.  1823,  adverts  to  this  subject,  and  suggests  the 
propriety  of  granting  to  foreign  vessels,  fitted  out  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  the  same  privileges  as  are  granted  to  native  citizens,  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  trade.  Under  the  colonial  system,  the 
contraband  trade  with  Mexico  was  extensive,  oflen  amounting, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  to  one-third  of  the  regular  commerce.  It 
was  carried  on  principally  with  the  ports  of  Campeachy  and  Vera 
Cruz.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  importation  into 
Mexico,  including  the  contraband  trade,  was  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  exportations,  exclusive  of 
specie,  amounted  to  six  millions.  The  mines  produced  about 
twenty-three  millions,  which,  afler. deducting  eight  or  nine  mD- 
lions  on  the  account  of  the  government,  was  sufficient  to  liquidate 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  leave  one  million  in  the  country. 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  an  ave- 
rage, several  years  before  the  revolution,  were  as  follows : — 

Gold  and  silver  coined  and  wrought,         -         $17,000,000 

Cochineal, 2,400,000 

Sugar, 1,300,000 

Flour  of  different  sorts,       ....  300,000 

Indigo, 280,000 

Provisions, 100,000 

Tanned  Leather, 80,000 

Sarsaparilla,            -    '       -         -          -         -  90,000 

Vanilla,             -            -         -          ...  60,000 

'  Jalap,         - 60,000 

Soap,       -         - 50,000 

Campeachy  Wood,            ....  40,000 
Pimento  of  Tobasco,             ....       30,000 

The  imports  embraced  the  following  articles  : — 

Paper,  (three  hundred  thousand  reams,)        -     $1,000,000 
Linens,  Cottons,  Woollens  and  Silks,         -  9,200,000 

Brandies,  ....  -     1,000,000 

Cocoa,  -  -  ...  1,000,000 

Vol.  L  O 
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Quicksilver, $660,000 

Iron,         -        .        -  ...        -       600,000 

Steel, 200,000 

Wine,       -        -        -  .  ....      700,000 

Wax,  -        -  .         -         -        -  300,000 

The  importations  of  Vera  Cruz,  estimated  at  15,000,000 

The  exportations  by  that  port,  estimated  at  22,000  000 

The  official  statement  of  the  Consulado  of  Vera 
Cruz  made  the  exportations  of  1802  amount, 
in  precious  metals,  to  -  -  848,800,000 

In  agricultural  products,  -  -  9,147,000 

Total     $57,947,000 

The  importations  of  that  year  amounted  to  $24,100,000 

In  1803  the  exports  were,  in  precious  metals,         15,554,00 
In  agricultural  products,         -  -         -  5,368,000 

Total     $20,922,000 
The  imports  amounted  to  .  .  -  22,975,000 

The  duties  on  merchandise,  imported  into  America  under  the 
colonial  system,  were  heavy ;  and  consisted  of  9  1-2  percent,  on 
what  was*  called  free  effects,  or  articles  of  the  produce  or  manu 
facture  of  Spain ;  and  7  per  cent  on  goods  and  produce  of  fo- 
reign countries  on  its  landing  in  America,  having  first  paid  15  per 
cent,  in  Spain.  The  present* government  established  a  tariff  of 
25  per  cent,  on  goods  imported,  and  the  minister  of  finance,  in 
his  report  to  the  congress  in  1823,  complains  that  the  articles  of 
merchandise  are  not  correctly  classed,  and  also  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  imports  to  22  or  23  per  cent,  including  tlie  con- 
sulate duty.  The  present  duty  is  on  the  estimated  or  supposed 
value,  and  often  amounts  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
article.  In  Mexico  there  is  an  additional  duty  of  10  1-2  per 
cent,  on  goods  sent  to  that  city  ;  in  other  towns  there  is  an  inter- 
nal duty,  which  is  not  uniform  ;  in  some  it  does  not  exceed  4 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  actual  sales.  The  expense  of  trans- 
portation of  goods  from  Tampico  to  Mexico  is  from  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  twenty- 
five  pounds  ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  twenty-five  pounds.  A  mule  carries  from  three  to 
four  liundred  poimds,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads. 

Next  to  the  enjoyment  of  Uberty,  and  free  institutions,  one  of 
the  most  important  advantages  which  Mexico  will  derive  from 
her  independence  will  be  tlie  freedom  and  activity  given  to  hei 
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commercey  which  will  greatly  promote  the  national  prosperity. 
A  free  government,  free  press,  and  free  trade,  cannot  fail  of  invi- 
gorating every  department  of  national  industry.  The  remarks 
made  by  Humboldt,  when  the  enjoyment  of  these  primary  advan- 
tages was  not  foreseen,  will  now  appear  more  just,  and  be  likely 
^soon  to  be  realized :  '^  But  by  allowing  a  free  course' to  the  na- 
tional industry,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the 
importation  >vill  diminish  of  itself,  and  it  will  then  be  easy  for  the 
Mexicans  to  pay  the  value  of  foreign  commodities  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  own  soil.  The  free  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
the  olive  on  the  table-land  of  New  Spain ;  the  free  distillation  of. 
spirits  from  sugar,  rice,  and  tho.  grape ;  the  exportation  of  flour, 
favoured  by  the  making  of  new  roads  ;  the  increase  of  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ;  the  working  of  the  iron  and 
mercury  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  steel,  will  perhaps  one 
day  become  more  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealtli  than  all  the 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  united.  Under  more  favourable  external 
circumstances,  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  favourable  to  New 
Spain,  without  paying  the  account,  which  has  been  opened  for 
centuries  bc^tween  the  two  continents,  entirely  with  Mexican  dol- 
lars.'' 

The  imports  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  Mexican  market  are 
said  to  consist  of  European,  American,  and  Indian  cotton  and 
linen  goods  ;  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Indian,  and  Canton  silks ; 
paper,  some  military  goods,  French  and  Spanish  wine  and  brandy ; 
quicksilver,  cocoa,  and  cinnamon.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
ships,  both  for  the  public  service,  and  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  maritime  commerce,  a  very  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive internal  trade  has  lately  been  opened  between  the  citizens 
of  the  western  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the 
internal  provinces  of  Mexico.  It  is  supposed  that  this  trade  is 
capable  of  great  extension,  and  that  it  might  hercafler  become  a 
source  of  great  profit  and  convenience  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.  In  the  year  1825  tlie  congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  survey  of  a  road  from  the  state  of 
Missouri  to  Mexico,  and  for  treating  with  the  Indian  tribes  foi 
their  consent  to  have  the  road  pass  through  their  country.  This 
consent  has  been  in  some  cases  obtained,  and  the  survey  partially 
made  during  the  past  year.  An  agent  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States  to  promote  this 
great  object,  equally  important  to  both  countries.  No  proposi- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  the  government  of  the  United  Stateji 
by  this  agent,  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  Mexican  republic  con- 
templates continuing  the  road  from  the  line  of  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  a  few  years  a  road  will  be 
opened  from  the  territories  of  the  Union  into  the  internal  provin* 
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ces  of  Mexico ;  and  that  this  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend* 
ship,  and  promote  an  extensive  inland  trade  between  the  two  re- 
publics, is  equally  certain.  This  trade,  at  present,  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  such  manufactured  articles  of  the  United  States  as 
are  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  internal  regions,  for  the  precious  metals,  and  some  of  the' 
staple  productions  of  the  country. 

JSIoiiufacturei, — The  situation  of  the  towns  on  the  table-land 
of  Mexico,  so  far  removed  from  the  coast,  and  tlie  difficulty  of 
transporting  merchandise  over  rugged  mountains,  greatly  en* 
courages  the  estal>lishment  of  manufactories,  and  even  renders 
them  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  in 
those  elevated  regions.     The  value  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  Mexico,  previous  to  the  revolution,  was  estimated  at  from 
seven  to  eight  millions  of  dollars ;  but  this,  with  every  other 
branch  of  industry,  has  suffered  during  the  struggles  of  that  pro* 
tracted  contest.     The  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara  produces  cot- 
ton and  wool  in  great  abundance,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.     This  branch 
is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Puebla  and  Qucre- 
taro.     The  manufacture  of  powder  was,  under  the  colonial  go- 
vernment, a  royal  monopoly;  but  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  consumed  in  the  country  was  made  and  sold  in  a  con- 
traband manner.     This  manufacture  is  imp«)rtant,  and  must  in- 
crease, as  the  consumption  of  the  mines  is  very  great.     Hard 
soap  is  manufactured  in  Mej^ico,  Puebla,  and  Guadalaxara,  and 
in  the  former  city  plate  is  a  most  important  manufacture.  Services 
of  plate  are  made  in  Mexico  to  the  value  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  which,  in  style  and  elegance  of  woricmanship,  would 
rival  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  coinage  of  money,  in  tlie  mint  of 
Mexico,  is  really  on  important  manufacturing  interest ;  and,  at  its 
difiercnt  branches,  employs  four  hundred  workmen.     It  was  es- 
tablished in  1535,  and  in  1733  was  placed  entirely  under  th^ 
direction  of  the  government.     It  is  estimated  by  Humboldt,  that, 
since  its  establishment,  it  has  coined  four  hundred  and  eight  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling. 

The  most  profitable  manufacture  in  Mexico  is  that  of  tobacco, 
which  is  pursued  extensively  in  some  towns,  and  was  formerly  a 
royal  right ;  at  one  segar  manufactory  in  Queretaro  three  thou- 
sand persons  are  employed,  and  the  establishment  in  Mexico 
employs  twice  that  number.  Hats,  shoes,  and  saddlery,  are  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  all 
the  principal  towns ;  most  of  the  towns  are  also  supplied  with 
potteries  and  silversmiths,  and  the  demand  for  silver  plate  is  very 
great,  both  for  the  use  of  churches  and  families.  This  arises,  in 
aome  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  transporting  China  and  glass 
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ware  from  the  coast,  over  a  mountainous  country,  with  rough 
roads.     Cabinet  work,  of  inferior  quaHty,  ii9  manufactured  from 
cedar  and  pine;  coachmaking  is  abo  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent     For  the  want  of  streams  the  mills  in  Mexico  are  for  the 
most  part  worked  by  animal  power,  and  are  in  every  respect  in- 
ferior to  the  flour  miUs  of  the  United  States.     From  this  circum- 
stance, the  manufacture  of  flour  can  never  be  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent,  for  exportation,  if  wheat  should  be  ever  so  abun- 
dantly raised.     Mexico  is  plentifully  supplied  with  domestic  li- 
quors, called  pulque  and  vitiomezcaly  which  are  produced  from  the 
maguey  plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico  for  this  purpose. 
The  pulque  is  the  sap  of  the  maguey,  and  is  obtained  bv  cutting 
thd  central  leaves  during  the  time  of  efflorescence.     One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bottles  of  juice  are  obtained  from  an  ordinary  plant 
in  one  season.      Afler  undergoing  fermentation  it  receives  an 
agreeable  sour  taste,  resembling  cider  ;  but  its  savour  is  fetid, 
like  putrid  meat,  and  very  oflensive  to  those  not  accustomed  to  its 
use;  the  consumption,  however, is  very  great,  and  even  foreigners 
in  a  short  time  become  attached  to  it,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other 
drink.      The  vinomezcal  is  the  brandy  of  the  maguey  ;  it  was 
prohibited  during  the  colonial  government,  as  being  prejudicial  to 
the  Spanish  brandy  trade.     Glass  and  paper  manufactories  have 
been  established  with  great  success  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  at 
the  c&pital.     Cotton  machinery  has  been  successfully  set  in  ope- 
ratioiE,  on  the  same  plan  of  that  used  in  the  United  States.* 

*  North  American  Review  for  October,  1825. 
Vol.  I.  j^ 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

JuUndaneies — ^Mexican  StcUes — Texa9— principal  towfu — JV/eai- 
cOy  Crvadalaxaraj  Puebla^  Guanaxuaio,  ZacatecaSy  QueretarOy 
Oaxacay  San  Ims  Potosi — roads  and  canaU — govermnent — 
reUgion — Iturbide — mililafv  and  naval  resources— finance  and 
expenditure — population  and  character  of  the  inhabtlants — edxh 

'  cation^  and  institutions  of  learning* 

PREVIOUS  to  the  late  revolution,  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico 
was  divided  into  the  following  intendancies :  Mexico,  Puebla, 
Guanaxuato,  Talladolid,  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Oaxaca,  Me- 
ridia,  Vera  Cmz,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Durango,  La  Sonora,  New 
Mexico,  Old  California,  and  New  California.  *Since  the  revolu- 
tion the  province  of  Chiapa,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  cap- 
tain-generalcy  of  Guatemala,  has  been  attached  to  the  Mexican 
territory,  and  now  constitutes  one  of  the  states  of  the  federation. 

The  Mexican  union  now  comprises  seventeen  states,  and  the 
)iopulation,  together  with  the  chief  towns  in  each;  will  be  found 
exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  following  table : — 


States. 

JVo.  of  Inhahkants: 

Chief  Towns. 

Mexico, 

1,508,900 

Mexico. 

Puebla, 

1,212,495 

Puebla. 

Gnanazuato 

813,150 

Guanaxuato. 

Michoacan, 

563,674 

Valladolid. 

Xaliaco, 

944,867 

Zacatecaa, 

230,298 

Zacatecas. 

Oaxaca, 

801,076 

Oaxaea. 

Tucatan, 

695.732 

Meridia. 

Tabasca, 

78,056 

Hermosa. 

Chiapa, 

93,750 

Chiapa. 

Vera  Cruz, 

156,740 

Vera  Cruz. 

Queretaro, 

754,992 

Queretaro. 

San  Luis  Potosi, 

174,957 

San  Luis  Potooi. 

Interior  of  the  east, 

180,000 

Interior  of  the  north, 

2U9>J28 

Chihuahua. 

Interior  of  the      % 

west,  including  f 
Old  and  New     C 

227,455 

Cinaloa. 

California,          ^ 

Tamaulipa*, 

166,824 

Most  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  abov^ 
mentioned  states,  consists- of  the  table-lands  and  the  maritime 
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borders,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Texas,  and  thai 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  west  which  is  situat^  beyond  the  Co- 
lorado of  the  Gulf  of  California.  Those  two  extensive  districts 
of  the  Mexican  territory  differ  so  much  in  their  general  eeogra* 
phical  character  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  that  they  demand 
a  separate  and  particular  description. 

The  province  of  Texas  comprises  that  vast  extent  of  country 
between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  This  extensive  region  was  claimed  by  the  United 
States  as  part  of  Louisiana,  but  this  claim  was  relinquished  to 
Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty.  According  to  a  computation  which 
some  have  made,  this  vast  territory  comprises  an  area  of  240,000 
square  miles ;  it  embraces  an  extensive  maritime  border,  and  is 
well  watered  by  a  number  of  large  and  valuable  rivers,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Colorado,  the  Brasses,  and  the  Red  river, 
which  forms  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  It  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent climate,  and  a  soil  equal  to  any  part  of  western  America. 
The  policy  of  relinquishing  our  claim,  which  many  competent 
judges  considered  well  founded,  to  a  country  of  such  great  extent 
and  fertility,  so  favourably  located  for  settlement — a  country  ca- 
pable of  supporting  millions  of  republican  citizens  in  affluence, 
and  which  can  be  of  no  great  value  to  any  other  nation, — (as  from 
its  situation,  if  it  is  ever  settled,  its  population  must  come  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,) — wais  justly  questioned  by  many  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Florida  treaty ;  nor  have  the  subsequent  events  in  Mexico, 
nor  our  own  experience,  removed  the  doubts,  nor  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure.  This  territory  is  now  receiving  some 
few  settlers  from  the  United  States  ;  but  were  it  annexed  to  our 
confederacy,  it  would  soon  be  divided  into  two  or  three  states, 
and  filled  with  an  enterprising  and  industrious  population. 

The  country  beyond  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  belongs 
to  the  Mexican  republic,  is  likewise  of  great  extent  and  fertility, 
enjoying  a  fine  climate,  equal  to  the  countries  on  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Europe ;  it  is  probably  destined,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  be  adorned  with  beautiful  villages  and  magnificent 
cities,  surrounded  with  highly  cultivated  and  fertile  fields,  the 
abodes  of  an  enlightened,  industrious,  and  enterprising  popular 
tion. 

Principal  Towns. — The  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  fe- 
deration, is  situated  in  the  great  valley  of  the  same  name,  in  lati- 
tude 1 90  25''  46^^  N.  The  centre  of  the  city  is  nearly  three  miles 
west  of  the  salt  lake  Tezcuco.  The  extent  of  the  town  is  com- 
puted to  be  a  square  of  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  site  is 
almost  a  uniform  level.  The  city  is  built  on  piles,  is  very  com- 
pacty  and  surrounded  with  a  wall.     The  streets  are  sufficiently 
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wide,  and  run  nearly  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  ri^t  angles  ;  they  are  well  paved,  havii^ 
flagged  side-walks j  formed  of  flat  stone.  The  public  squares  are 
spacious,  and  surrounded  by  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  very 
good  architecture.  The  public  ed&ices  and  churches  are  vast 
and  splendid,  and  the  private  buildings  are  generally  built  of  solid 
materials,  having  a  magnificent  appearance,  and  being  usually 
three  or  four  stories  high,  with  flat  terrace  roofs,  and  many  of 
them  ornamented  with  iron  balconies.  The  public  buildings  are 
numerous,  and  there  b  said  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
five  cupolas,  spires,  and  domes,  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
There  are  fifly-six  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  which  b  a 
stately  stone  edifice,  occupying  one  side  of  the  great  square,  and 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Mexican  temple.  It  has  a  front 
of  five  hundred  feet  by  four  hundred  and  twenty.  From  the  tow- 
ers of  the  cathedral  the  whole  basin  of  Mexico  may  be  seen,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  mountains  ;  the  lakes  and  the  rich  meadows 
that  border  on  them,  the  churches  and  spires  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  the  cultivated  fields,  fine  gardens,  and,  nearly  lost  in  the 
dbtance,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Pue- 
bla,  afibrd  one  of  the  most  delightful,  variegated,  and  grand  pros- 
pects in  the'world.  In  addition  to  the  cathedral,  many  of  the 
churches  are  neat  and  handsome  buildings,  and  splendidly  orna- 
mented ;  many  of  them  are  attached  to  convents,  which  are  very 
numerous,  ameunting,  it  b  said,  to  no  less  than  twenty-three 
monasteries,  and  fifteen  nunneries.  The  otlier  public  buildings 
and  institutions  consbt  of  the  viceroyal  palace,  situated  on  the 
principal  square  ;  it  b  built  on  the  spot  occupied  by  Cortes,  aAcr 
the  conquest  of  the  city,  directly  opposite  the  palace  of  Monte- 
zuma. It  b  a  building  of  great  extent,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  squares  and  inner  courts,  with  separate  staircases  and 
suits  of  apartments.  There  b  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  tliis 
building. 

The  mint  b  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  front,  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  deep  ;  there  are  not  less 
than  thirty  persons  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  difierent  branch- 
es ;  there  are  fifteen  engravers,  five  essayers,  and  two  hundred 
labourers,  and  about  one  hundred  mules  in  the  stables.  There 
b  a  univcr»ty  and  a  mineria,  or  school  of  mines ;  the  former  b 
accommodated  with  a  spacious  building,  and  b  a  well-endowed 
institution,  and  founded  as  early  as  1551.  The  mineria  b  pro- 
vided with  a  building,  in  which  is  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  a 
good  philosophical  apparatus.  Thb  institution  was  designed  to 
educate  young  men,  and  qualify  them  to  become  useful  superin- 
tendents of  mines.  There  is  also  in  Mexico  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts ;  several  inferior  colleges  and  large  schoob,  and  many 
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valuable  private  libraries.  The  principal  manufactoiy  in  Mexico 
is  the  one  for  making  segars,  iu  which  5  or  6000  persons  are 
employed  at  this  branch  of  business,  and  a  large  building  is  occu- 
pied near  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  market  place  of  Mexico 
is  well  supplied  with  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  both  the  tro- 
pical and  temperate  climates,  at  a  moderate  price  ;  iish  only  are 
dear  and  scarce. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  from 
two  great  aqueducts,  the  longest  of  which  brings  the  water  from 
the  springs  of  Santa  Fe,  near  the  chain  of  mountains  that  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  Mexico  from  that  of  Lima.  This  aqueduct 
is  33,404  feet  in  length,  supported  on  arches  of  stone  and  brick, 
plastered  over.  The  other  aqueduct  conducts  the  water  from 
Chapoltepcc  to  the  city,  and  is  10,860  feet  in  length.  There  is  a 
spacious  public  walk  in  Mexico,  called  the  Alameda,  which  is 
planted  with  rows  of  trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  supplied 
with  water  fVom  one  of  the  great  aqueducts  ;  the  capital  is  also 
accommodated  with  a  well-regulated  theatre.  Mexico  commu- 
nicates with  the  lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco,  by  a  canal ;  and 
there  are  five  great  causeways^  or  avenues,  leading  to  the  city, 
which  are  lined  with  rows  of  large  trees.  The  country  around 
Mexico  abounds  with  small  towns,  and  well-built  villages,  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards.  A  great  part 
of  the  land  that  intervenes  between  the  two  lakes,  Tezcuco  and 
Chalco,  is  surrounded  by  ditches,  laid  out  into  gardens,  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians,  and  on  which  are  raised  a  great  quantity 
of  vegetables  and  flowers,  suited  to  the  Mexican  market.  The 
floating  gardens,  so  often  described,  have  been  discontinued  since 
the  construction  of  the  canal  Huehuetoca,  which  drains  the  valley 
and  prevents  inundations.  The  population  of  Mexico  was  esti- 
mated, in  1801,  to  be  137,000  ;  of  which  67,500  are  whites,  and 
69,500  were  people  of  colour  ;  the  population  is  now  estimated 
at  between  150  and  160,000.  The  distance  from  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz  is  207  miles  ;  to  Acapulco,  198  miles  ;  to  Oaxaca,  237 
miles ;  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  1,320  miles.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1325,  according  to  Humboldt. 

Guadalaxara  is  now  considered  the  second  city  in  the  Mexican 
republic.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  21o  9^  north,  450  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  a  delightful  and  fertile  plain,  near 
the  Bararya  river.     Its  present  population  is  estimated  at  70,000. 

Of  the  other  considerable  cities  is  Puebla,  situated  in  latitude 
190  N.  at  an  elevation  of  7308  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  covered  with  wood  to  its  summit. 
The  plain  that  surrounds  the  town  is  well  cultivated,  and  highly 
productive  in  grains  and  fruits.  This  plain  is  bounded  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  presenting,  alternately,  cultivated  fields  'and  luxuriant 
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forests  ;  and  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  volcanoes  of  Puebla, 
clothed  in  eternal  snows.  The  city  is  compactly  built,  and  the 
houses  are  all  of  stone,  large  and  commodious.  The  public 
buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  a  town-house,  and  numerous 
churches  and  convents,  it  being  said  that  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  spires  and  domes  in  the  city.  The  population  is  stated 
to  be  60,000.  The  Popocatepetl,  the  lodiest  mountain  in  North 
America,  is  not  far  from  this  city,  the  height  of  which  is  17,760 
feet  above  the  ocean.  Puebla  lies  90  miles  east  by  south  of  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

Guanaxuato  is  situated  among  the  ravines  of  the  mountains, 
about  180  miles  northwest  of  Mexico,  was  founded  in  1554,  is 
well  built,  with  spacious  houses  of  hewn  stone,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked.  The  population  of  the  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mines,  is  computed  to  be  35,733.  The  inhabitants  of 
Guanaxuato  are  represented  to  be  very  intelligent,  hospitable,  and 
industrious.  This  town  is  celebrated  for  the  rich  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  productive  of  any  in 
North  America.  The  extent  of  this  rich  vein  of  ore  is  more  than 
15  miles,  in  a  direction  from  southeast  to  northwest ;  and  witliin 
this  distance  there  are  upwards  of  100  shafls  opened.  These 
mines  formerly  supplied  with  ore,  and  kept  at  work,  2000  amalga- 
mating mills,  and  have  produced  stiver  to  the  amount  of  7,727, 
500  dollars  annually.  The  most  productive  of  these  mines  was 
that  of  Valenciana,  which  raised  a  town  about  it  of  22,000  inha- 
bitants ;  now,  however,  reduced  to  4000,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  excavation  of  the  mines  being  611ed  with  water. 

Zacatecas,  situated  in  a  mining  district,  300  miles  north  by 
northwest  of  Mexico,  contains,  according  to  Humboldt,  33,000 
inhabitants.  Qucretaro  is  a  large  and  well-built  manufacturing 
town,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  rich  tract  of  country 
called  Baxio,  with  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Oaxaca, 
lies  near  the  east  bank  of  Rio  Yerd,  237  miles  south  by  southeast 
of  Mexico,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants.  San  Luis  Potosi, 
a  neat  well-built  town  on  the  head  of  the  Rio  Panuco,  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  remaining  interior  towns, 
are  Yalladolid,  containing  18,000  inhabitants;  Durango,  situated 
in  a  mining  district,  at  the  elevation  of  6,560  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  a  population  of  12,000  inhabitants. 

Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  a  large 
city,  is  represented  by  late  travellers  to  contain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  be  about  400  miles  north  of  Durango.  Santa  Fe  is 
situated  in  latitude  36^  30^  north,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  about  1000  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  a  population  of  9000,  according  to  lato  travellers.     The 
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duef  town  in  Yucatan  is  Meridia,  with  a  population  of  10,000. 
Tepee,  a  large  and  beautiful  town,  is  situated  a  few  miles  from 
San  Bias,  a  seaport  on  the  Pacific.  Vera  Cruz  is  a  seaport,  ly- 
ing on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  19^  12''  N.,  is  built  on 
an  arid  plain,  and  is  destitute  of  running  water  ;  but  is  a  hand- 
eome,  regular  built  city,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  16,000 
inhabitants.  The  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Uloa,  is  on  an  island 
near  the  town.  The  maritime  custom-house  of  Vera  Cruz  was 
established  in- 1530.  Vera  Cruz  his  rather  a  bad  anchorage, 
than  a  harbour ;  and  all  the  eastern  coast  is  exposed  to  hurri- 
canes during  the  winter. 

Acapulco  is  on  the  Pacific,  in  latitude  160  50''  N.;  its  harbour 
is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  situation  is  very 
unhealthy,  and  the  population  is  much  reduced  from  what  it  for- 
merly was.  The  town  is  protected*by  an  extensive  and  formida- 
ble fortress,  called  the  castle  of  San  Carlos.  A  maritime  custom- 
house was  established  at  Acapulco,  as  early  as  1562.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  seaports  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  apj^ears  by 
recent  informSion  that  there  arc  nine  other  places,  on  both 
oceans,  invested  with  port  privileges.  Alvarado,  Campeachy, 
Tampico,  Altamira,  Sotto  La  Marina,  and  Refugio,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast ;  and  Mazatlan,  Guaimas,  and  San  Bias,  on  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Roada  itnd  Canals. — The  roads  in  Mexico  are  deBcient,  and 
very  bad.  There  are  three  principal  roads — that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
of  Acapulco,  and  of  the  interior.  The  superb  road,  or  causeway, 
undertaken  by  the  consulado  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  finished  in  all 
the  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains,  from  that  place  to  Perote, 
and  from  Puebla  to  the  capital ;  the  intermediate  distance  be- 
tween Puebla  and  Perote,  being  tolerably  good.  This  road  was 
not  only  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  war,  but  many  of  the 
bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  pavement  taken  up,  to  pre- 
vent the  march  of  armies ;  and  the  torrents  from  the  mountains 
have  washed  the  road  mto  gulleys.  These  injuries  have  been 
partially  repaured,  and  money  raised  to  complete  the  road  over 
the  Pinal,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  route  from  Perote  to  Pue- 
bla. 

The  important  road  from  the  capital  to  Acapulco  is  in  a  state 
of  niins,  having  received  no  repairs  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  many  places  it  is  impassable,  even  for 
mules  ;  deep  and  rapid  rivers  are  to  be  forded  for  the  want  of 
bridges,  when  fatal  accidents  oflen  happen  to  travellers  and 
mules.  The  government,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  road, 
have  adopted  measures  for  repairing  it ;  but  it  is  expected,  at  a 
future  time,  to  give  it  a  more  commodious  direction. 

The  famous  canal  of  Huehuetoca  is  the  only  one  in  Mexico.  It 
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was  designed  to  afTord  an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  the  river  Guan- 
til  Ian,  to  prevent  their  flowing  into  the  lake  Zumpango,  which 
discharged  its  waters  into  lake  Christobal,  and  the  latter  into  Tez- 
cuco,  which  inundated  the  capital.  Subsequently  a  canal  has 
been  partially  opened  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Zumpango  to 
the  great  Canal  of  Huehuetoca,  and  another  to  convey  the  waters 
of  lakes  Tezcuco  and  Christobal  to  the  same  canal ;  but  to  effect 
this  object  it  is  necessary  that  the  great  drain  of  Uuehuetoca 
should  be  deepened  so  as  to  reduce  its  level  to  that  of  the  lake 
'^ezcuco. 

Since  1814,  the  Cortes  of  Spain  decreed  the  openit^g  a  canal 
by  means  of  the  nvcrs  Guosacualco  and  Chimalnpa,  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  two  great  oceans,  which  would  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  commerce  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  They 
charged  the  execution  of  this  great  enterprise  to  the  consulado 
of  Guadalaxara ;  and  aftcn\'ard  believing  tliat  that  corporation 
could  not  accomplish  this  great  work,  it  was  proposed  to  invite 
foreigners  to Jnvest  their  capital  in  it.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  present  governmeut  in  Mexico,  proposals  Iftve  been  made 
by  foreign  houses,  to  execute  this  vast  work,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  congress.  As  the  government  is  disposed  to 
favour  this  object,  there  are  grounds  to  believe  that  this  great  en- 
terprise, calculated  to  work  a  greater  revolution  in  commerce 
than  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America, 
will  be  commenced  under  circumstances  insuring  it  final  suc- 
cess.* 

GovemtnenL — The  Spanish  colonial  system  was  in  its  theory, 
or  principles,  a  most  absolute  and  despotic  government,  and  ren- 
dered more  oppressive  by  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  power, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Some  account  of  this  system  is  given  in  the  sketch  of 
the  liistory  of  Spanish  America,  previous  to  the  revolution,  which 
we  will  not  repeat  here.  The  colonists  were  deprived  of  all  po- 
Utical  rights,  scarcely  excepting  what  was  strictly  municipal ;  they 
were  denied  all  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  even  agriculture  was  subjected  to  discouraging  and  onerous 
restrictions.  The  colonial  system  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  colonies  were  in  a  state  of  minority  and  tutelage,  and 
were  to  be  governed,  not  for  llieir  own  benefit,  but  for  tlie  advan- 
tage of  their  parent,  who,  witliout  regard  for  the  future  wellbeing 
of  her  offspring,  in  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  thought  on- 
ly of  rendering  it  most  conducive  to  her  own  immediate  interest. 
Among  the  abuses  of  tlie  system  was  the  practice,  which  had  long 
prevailed,  of  conferring  all  ofhccs  on  European  Spaniards,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  Creoles,  or  Americans,  notwithstanding  it 
*  Report  of  Mexican  Secretary  of  State,  in  1823. 
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was  declared,  in  tbe  oiigioal  compact  between  the  king  and  the 
first  settlera,  that  af^er  the  first  discoverers  and  conquerers,  the 
settlers,  and  those  born  in  the  provinces,  were  to  be  preferred  in 
all  appointments  and  public  emplo)rments.*  This  practice  seems 
to  have  resulted  from  the  consideration  that  the  colonies  were 
not  governed  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parent  state.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  un- 
just and  impolitic  practice,  it  was  the  fertile  source  of  the  division 
of  the  white  population  into  two  parties :  the  natives  of  Spain  and 
those  bom  in  America,  and  of  the  long-established  and  inveterate 
animosities  existing  between  them.  All  the  officers  of  govern* 
ment  being  sent  irom  Spain,  the  inhabitants  could  view  them  in 
no  other  hght  tlian  as  their  oppressors,  and  as  having  been  im- 
ported for  that  express  purpose.  The  possession  of  power,  and 
the  favour  of  the  government,  rendered  the  Europeans  haughty  and 
insolent,  as  is  always  the  case  ^vith  a  privileged  class,  and  this 
tended  still  more  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the  Creoles.  Hence 
the  long,  bitter,  and  sanguinary  war  of  the  late  revolution. 

If  there  ever  was  a  people  in  a  state  of  political  bondage,  of 
oppressive  and  degrading  servitude,  it  was  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Fortunately  for  them,  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  honour  of 
America,  circumstances  favoured  tlieir  emancipation,  and  they 
are  natofree.  The  struggle  has  been  long,  arduous,  and  bloody, 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  animosity,  which  sprecld 
desolation  over  the  fairest  portions  of  America,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts almost  swept  away  the  entire  population.  The  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  of  Spanish  America  has  been  dearly  purchased; 
it  has  been  bought  with  the  best  blood  of  the  country ;  and  this 
has  flowed  freely.  In  Mexico,  after  a  destructive  war  for  twelve 
years,  the  royal  government  was  finally  overthrown..  But  this 
only  established  a  new  and  ephemeral  tyranny,  in  the  person  of 
Iturbide,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  crushing  the  Spanish 
despotism.  Whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  government 
acquired  no  stability,  and  only  presented  a  constant  struggle  for 
power  on  his  part,  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  congress. 
Aided  by  numerous  partisans,  and  having  the  army  at  his  com- 
mand, he  finally  succeeded,  and  established  himself  a  despotic 
ruler.  But  his  reign  was  as  short  as  it  was  inglorious.  The 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  a  change  of  masters ;  they  wished 
for  freedom,  and  the  right  of  self-government,  and  had  they  failed 
in  this,  the  vast  sacrifices  of  the  revolution  would  have  been  lost. 
The  capricious  tyranny  of  Iturbide  soon  occasioned  general  dis- 
affection ;  and  being  disgusted  with  the  retrograde  movement  in 
the  revolution,  the  people  resolved  that  it  should  go  forward  to  its 
consummation.     Iturbide  was  overthrown,  the  old  congress  was 

*  Laws  of  the  Indie*. 
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convened^  and  soon  a  new  congress  was  elected,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  the  friends,  not  only  of  the  independence  of  Mexi- 
co, but  of  a  republican  government — of  a  government  of  the 
people. 

Soon  afler  the  congress  was  convened,  in  November  1823,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  they  rcfported  a  '<  constitutive  act  of  the 
Mexican  nation,"  which,  afler  undergoing  some  slight  alteration, 
was  adopted  in  February  following.  This  act  contains  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  of  the  Mexican  nation ;  but  seems  to 
suppose  that  these  principles  are  to  be  promulgated  in  a  different 
form.  The  government  thus  established,  is  a  confederative  re- 
public, and  not  only  in  its  general  outUne,  but  in  its  subordinate 
diicisions  of  power,  and  minute  features,  has  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  most  essential  dif- 
ference in  priQciple  between  the  Mexican  constitution,  and  that  of 
the  United  States,  is  in  the  third  article,  which  establishes  the 
catholic  Roman  apostolic  religion,  and  declares  that  the  nation 
will  protect  it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of 
any  other.  This  is  very  different  from  our  constitution,  which 
declares  that  '^  congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,*' 
and  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  in  which  it  is  imbodied.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  the  condition  of  the  population,  and  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  was  such  in  Mexico,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  more 
liberal  provision  on  the  subject  of  religion.  There  is  one  other 
particular  in  which  the  constitution  differs  from  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  we  will  notice.  The  congress  is  authorized  in  times 
of  national  danger,  to  create  a  dictator,  for  a  limited  time,  or  in 
other  words,  "  to  grant  extraordinary  powers  t5  the  executive,  for 
a  limited  time,  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cause."*  There  is, 
probably,  no  actual  danger  in  this  provision  ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  such  principle  would  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system,  the  government 
has  been  organized,  has.  acquired  stability,  and  been  gradually 
completing  the  great  objects  and  reforms  of  the  revolution,  and 
repairing,  as  ^t  as  time  and  the  condition  of  the  country  would 
admit,  the  dreadful  evils  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  sys- 
tem, like  the  United  States,  comprises  a  general  ur  national  go- 
vernment, and  separate  state  governments ;  and  the  latter  have 
generally  been  organized  since  its  adoption.  It  does  not  appear, 
from  the  constitutive  act,  whether  the  senators  of  the  general  con- 
gress are  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  or  by  the 

*  Art  13.  Constitatkuial  Act. 
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otizens ;  Imt  the  number  is  fixed  at  two  from  each  state,  aod  it 
is  presumable  that  thej  are  to  be  chosea  by  the  states  in  their 
corporative  capacity. 

Military  and  Aluoo/  Resourcei, — ^In  1822  the  miUtary  force 
consisted  of  10,764  troops  of  the  Une,  and  30,000  militia  ;  the 
militia  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  has  undergone  a  new  or- 
ganization since  the  establishment  of  the  republican  government, 
and  is  now  supposed  to  be  very  numerous.  The  army  has  like- 
wise been  increased,  and  placed  on  a  better  footing.  The  esti- 
mated expense  of  the  war  department  for  1825,  to  sustain  the 
army  on  the  footing  ordained  by  congress,  was  twelve  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  attention  of  the  present  Mexican  government  was  early 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  navy,  and  a  considerable  naval 
force  has,  by  its  efTorts,  already  been  acquired.  The  expenses 
of  the  naval  department  were  officially  estimated  (or  1825,  at  three 
millions  of  dollars.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  Spanish  ships  of 
war,  the  Asia  of  74  guns,  and  the  brig  Constante,  which  sailed 
from  Callao,  entered  the  port  of  Acapulco,  and  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  Mexican  government.  The  Asia  has 
since  been  conducted  round  to  the  Atlantic  side.  One  74,  and 
several  frigates  and  ships  of  war  arrived  at  Mexico  from  England, 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821,  and  several  vessels  for  their  ser- 
vice have  been  built  in  the  United  States,  so  that  at  this  time  the 
Mexican  navy  has  become  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  naval  forces 
Spain  can  send  into  the  American  seas.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact, 
that  the  Mexican  government  offered  the  command  of  their  navy 
to  our  distinguished  naval  officer,  commodore  Porter. 

The  naval  forces  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  are  concentrating  at 
Carthagena,  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  expedition  of  their  united 
forces  will  be  sent  against  Cuba,  or  some  other  of  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

Finances  and  Expenditure, — ^Previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
revenue  of  New  Spain  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentii  cen- 
tury, amounted  to  about  20,000,000  of  dollars;  of  which  5,500,000 
arose  from  the  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  mines  ;  4,000,000 
from  the  government  monopoly  of  tobacco  ;  3,000,000  from  the 
customs  and  alcabalas ;  1,500,000  from  the  tribute  or  capitation 
tax,  paid  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  remainder  from  an  excise  on 
the  domestic  liquor  called  pulque,  the  sale  of  powder,  stamps, 
cards,  and  papal  indulgencies ;  fi^m  the  post-office,  the  farming 
of  cock-fighting,  and  some  other  small  sources  of  revenue.  At 
least  one-fourth  of  this  large  revenue  was  expended  in  the  military 
establishment  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  consisted  of 
10,000  regular  troops,  and  20,000  provincial  militia.  Of  the  re- 
gulars, 4000  were  cavalry ;  who,  together  with  the  infimtry,  were 
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stationed  at  the  military  posts  to  check  the  incursions  of  ttw  In* 
dians,  and,  for  some  years  before  the  revolution,  to  keep  down  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  The  geographical  features  of  the  country 
are  such  as  to  render  it  easily  defensible  against  an  external 
enemy.  That  part  of  the  establishment  which  consisted  of  the 
militia  was  Uttle  more  than  nominal. 

The  revolutionary  struggle  not  only  greatly  increased  the  ex- 
penditure, but  greatly  impaired  the  revenue,  and  destroyed  public 
credit.  ^Vhilst  Iturbide  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  the 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  constantly  harassing  the 
congress  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  pay  the  army,  and  relieve 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  treasury ;  and  when  the  present  government 
was  established,  it  found  the  treasuiy  empty,  and  the  revenue  in 
tha  most  deplorable  condition.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
financial  minister  in  March,  1823,  the  only  resource  of  the  trea* 
sury  was  the  sale  of  300,000  dollars  worth  of  tobacco,  to  satisfy 
the  numerous  demands  against  the  government  The  present 
administxation,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  distinguished  patriot 
Guadeloupe  Victoria,  are  making  the  most  noble  and  patriotic  ex- 
ertions to  retrieve  the  condition  of  the  revenue,  by  introducing  a 
most  rigid  system  of  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  improving 
and  increasing  it  on  the  other ;  by  which  means  they  hope  to  ex- 
tricate the  government  from  its  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
place  its  finances  on  a  safe  foundation.  In  a  report  of  the  pre- 
sent minister  of  finance,  made  in  November  1823,  afler  unfold- 
ing the  deplorable  condition  of  the  treasury  and  finances,  he  says: 

*^  This  melancholy  and  alarming  picture  induced  the  minister 
to  represent  the  state  of  the  finances  in  the  manner  he  did  in  his 
memoir  of  the  second  of  June.  The  present  executive  has  used 
every  means  to  redeem  the  nation  from  this  critical  and  deplora- 
ble state.  They  adopted  a  totally  different  system — -they  sus- 
pended entirely  the  forced  loans,  and  heavy  contributions,  about 
to  be  enacted — stopped  the  emission  of  paper  money,  and  adopt- 
ed the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  administration; 
giving  themselves  an  example  of  simplicity  and  frugality.  The 
most  beneficial  consequences  have  resulted  from  this  conduct : 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  retarded  by  the  dissensions 
that  exist  in  the  provinces.  It  cannot  be  said  that  for  the  last  six 
months  any  one  has  been  compelled  to  loon  money ;  nor  have 
any  heavy  burdens  been  laid  upon  the  people.  If  the  merchants 
have  generously  and  gratuitously  furnished  the  government  with 
fimds,  they  have  been  compensated  by  receiving  a  tenth  of  the 
product  of  the  customs ;  and  of  52,357  dollars,  received  in  the . 
months  of  April  and  June,  they  have  been  paid  36,143  dollars  ; 
and  the  debt  will  be  entirelv  discharged  this  month.  The  paper 
money  has  been  in  part  reduced  by  receiving  a  sixth 'part  in  pay- 
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raent  of  duties ;  so  that  the  doHary  which  was  not  worth  more 
than  twenty-five  cents,  is  now  worth  seventy-five— a  certain  sign 
of  the  state  of  public  credit" 

From  the  first  of  /April  to  the  end  of  last  September,  the  re* 
ceipts  of  the  Treasury  were,  ...  $1,213,51304 
Disbursements  in  the  sai;ne  period,  -        -        -    1,200,681  17 

12,831  87 
Due  on  the  civil  and  military  lists,        «        <*  305,927  05 


Debts,         ...         293,095  18 
Payments  made  to  redeem  the  paper  medium 
within  the  same  epoch,  were       -        -        -        732,168  10 


Moneys  received  from  Mr.  B.  Vigors  Rich- 
ards on  account  of  a  loan,      ....        88,009  05 


351,061  03 


Debt  contracted  in  the  preceding  twenty-five 
months, $5,936,549  08 

The  minister  proposes,  as  sources  of  revenue,  to  retain  the 
monopoly  on  tobacco,  which  formerly  has  produced  4,000,000 
uf  dollars  ;  the  duty  on  staitf|>s,  estimated  at  300,000  dollars  ; 
the  excise  on  pulque  and  other  liquors,  which  has  produced  near- 
ly 700,000  dollars,  but  in  1822,  yielded  only  203,939  dollars ; 
and  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver.  The  revenue  from  this  last 
source^  formerly  the  principal  one,  is  greatly  diminished,  from  the 
depressed  state  of  the  mines ;  the  tenth,  formerly  exacted,  was 
reduced,  in  1822,  to  three  per  cent.  He  proposes  a  duty  of  50 
cents  upon  each  head  of  black  cattle  that  is  slaughtered ;  25  for 
each  sheep,  and  50  for  each  hog  ;  he  also  proposes  to  increase 
the  duty  on  domestic  liquors ;  to  abolish  the  alcabalas,  or  duty  on 
the  sale  of  produce  and  merchandise,  as  being  oppressive,  and 
yielding  but  Uttle  to  the  revenue ;  to  dispose  of  the  property  of 
the  inquisition,  and  that.formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  which 
had  not  been  sold,  estimated  at  2,405,645  dollars.  The  postof- 
fice  and  lotteries,  which  had  been  separate  departments,  he  pro- 
poses to  unite  into  one,  to  save  expense,  and  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  mint,  which,  for  the  six  preceding  months,  had  been 
an  expense  to  the  government  of  21,835  dollars.  The  minister 
proposes  to  reduce  the  tariff,  or  imposts  on  imports,  to  22  or  23 
per  cent,  including  the  consulate  duty.  At  that  time  the  impost 
was  25  per  cent,  exclusive  of  the  consulate  duty.  He  is  in  favour 
of  restrictions  on  foreign  importations,  and  thought  the  articles  of 
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merdiaiidise  incorrecdj  classed  in  the  existing  tariff.  The  reve* 
nue  from  imports,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  September 
in  1823,  he  states  at  971,346  dollars,  an  increase  of  177,684  dol- 
lars, oyer  the  revenue  during  the  same  period  of  time  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  proposes  to  abolish  the  duty  on  exports,  as  it 
respects  articles  of  most  importance,  which  he  enumerates,  and 
finally  recommends  the  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  model  or 
plan  of  the  United  States.* 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  six  months  preceding  the  report,  and  the  estimated  receipts, 
with  the  proposed  changes  in  the  system  for  one  year,  and  also 
the  estimated  expenses.  According  to  this  statement,  the  revo<* 
nne  exceeds  the  expenditures  a  httle  more  than  one  million. 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  six  months  amount 
to $6,418,814 

The  disbursements  were  as  follows : — 
Expenses  of  the  monopolies  of  tobacco 

and  gunpowder,  and  of  the  mint,     -      $2,893,403 
Expenses  of  all  the  other  departments,    -    2,697,630 

Total  expenditure  for  six  months,      -      5,^91,033 
Contingencies,  -        .        .        -  827,781 

0  86,418,814 

Receipts  for  one  year,  ....        12,837,628 

Propond  augmmUUion : — 

On  tobacco, 648,836 

On  stamps,  .......    268,135 

On  imports  and  exports,      .....        500,000 

On  excise  on  pulque,  and  other  liquors,  and  on  meats,     1 ,000,000 

$15,254,599 


Expenses : — 
Foreign  affidrs,  ......        360,878 

Administration  of  Justice,      .....      159,023 

Treasury, 3,351,485 

Army,          -..--...  9,922,782 
Navy, 473,014 

$14,267,182 

By  an  official  report  of  the  mmister  of  finance,  m  1825,  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at  18,000,000 
*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  France,  Nov.  18S3. 
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of  dollare,  and  the  revalue  only  amounting  to  10,600,000  dol- 
lars, leaves  a  deficit  of  more  than  7,000,000  of  dollars  ;  to  sup- 
ply this,  the  report  proposes  the  establishment  of  the  rents  on 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion  and  coin,  which  it  is  supposed  will  nearly  supply  the  de- 
ficit 

Populaliati  and  Character  of  the  InhabUanta, — ^The  population 
of  Mexico  has  been  derived  from  three  sources,  or  races,  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Indians,  and  the  Africans  or  negroes.  The  popula- 
tion at  present  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the  whites,  and  the 
people  of  colour.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  natives  of  Spain, 
called  chapetoaes,  or  gachupines,  and  those  bom  in  America, 
Creoles.  The  white  population,  previous  to  the  revolution,  was 
estimated  at  1,200,000,  of  which  only  70  or  80,000  were  natives 
of  Europe,  about  one- fourteenth  part  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
Since  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  establishment  of  a 
free  government,  affording  equal  political  rights  and  privileges  to 
all  classes,  this  distinction  is  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  years 
must  be  wholly  lost.  The  people  of  colour  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  and  form  three  divisions  ;  the  Indians,  the 
Africans,  and  the  casts  or  mixt  races.  The  number  of  Africans 
is  very  small,  less  than  in  any  other  part  of  America  under  the 
torrid  zone,  and  has  been  estimated  not  to  exceed  6000.  The 
Indians  have  been  constantly  decreasing,  and  the  casts  continu- 
ally increasing,  and  have  been  estimated  at  2,400,000,  compris- 
ing at  that  period  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  population.  There 
are  various  casts,  but  the  Mestizos,  or  descendants  of  a  white  and 
an  Indian,  compose  the  principal  part.  Their  skin  is  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  with  a  peculiar  transparency;  their  beards  thin,  their 
hands  and  feet  small,  and  they  have  an  obhquity  of  the  eyes.  The 
offspring  of  a  Mestizo,  and  a  white,  differs  very  Uttle  from  a  Eu- 
ropean. The  descendants  of  an  Indian  and  negro  are  called 
Zambos,  and  the  descendants  of  a  white  and  a  negro  are  called 
mulattoes.*  There  are  various  other  casts,  or  mixturesj  with 
different  shades  of  colour,  and  different  degrees  of  European 
blood.  The  whiteness  of  the  skin,  or  rather  the  pureness  of  the 
blood)  formerly  determined  the  rank  of  eveiy  person,  and  this 
was  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  families  often  obtained 
fi-om  the  high  court  of  justice  an  official  declaration,  establishing 
their  whiteness,  or  European  blood. 

The  population  of  Mexico  was  estimated  by  Humboldt,  in 
1803,  at  5,783,750 ;  and  it  is  now  estimated  by  the  best  authoYi- 
ties,  afler  deducting  500,000  for  the  destruction  of  the  revolution, 
to  be  about  6,500,000.     To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  po 
pulation  of  Chiapa,  amounting  to  128,000. 

•  Edinburgh  EncyclopecUa :  article  Mesrn 
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The  Creoles,  in  general,  possess  good  natural  talents,  and  a 
great  facilitj  of  acquiring  knowledge  ^  they  are  extremely  mild 
and  courteous  in  their  manner,  kind  and  benevolent  toward  each 
other,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  They  are  very  patriotic,  and 
much  attached  to  the  cause  of  independence  and  liberty.  Their 
besetting  sin  is  gambling.  They  possess  most  of  the  property, 
hold  the  principal  offices  of  the  government,  and  in  the  army, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  and  comprise  most  of  the 
professional  men  and  the  merchants,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
fond  of  literature  and  science. 

The  people  of  colour  comprise  the  labouring  classes,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  troops  ;  many  of  them  are  orderly  and 
industrious,  and  make  good  citizens  and  soldiers.  Some  of  this 
class  acquire  property,  and  are  respectable,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country, 
whilst  others  are  indolent,  ignorant,  wretched,  and  filthy.  This 
is  said  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  part  of  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  called 
Leperos,  are  notorious  beggars,  thieves,  and  pick-pockets,  and 
much  addicted  to  drunkenness.  All  classes  of  the  people  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  smoking  to  excess — females,  as  well  as  the 
men  and  the  boys.  This  custom  appears  to  be  common  to  most 
of  the  Spanish  American  countries. 

JSdcico/ton  and  inMutions  of  lemming. — Under  the  dark  shade 
of  despotism,  when  there  was  neither  a  free  press,  nor  free  in- 
quiry ;  when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  little  could  be  expected  of  science  or  learn- 
ing. But  even  the  reign  of  despotism  did  not  prevent  occasional 
sparks  of  science  from  being  elicited,  which  oilen  kindled  into  a 
blaze.  The  Creoles  possess  very  lively  and  active  intellects,  and 
apprehend  the  principles  of  science  with  facility ;  and,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  laboured,  they  have  af- 
forded some  good  scholars,  who  have  done  houour  to  the  ago  in 
which  they  lived.  In  the  capital,  the  mathematical  sciences, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  have  been  cultivated  with 
success.  In  mathematics,  they  can  boast  of  the  illustrious  names 
of  Yelasques,  bom  in  1732,  a  self-taught  astronomer  ;  of  Gama, 
his  fellow-labourer,  and  Alzate,  all  of  whom  possessed  genius  of 
the  highest  order  ;  in  chemistry  M .  Sesse,  and  M.  Echeveria, 
were  distinguished  for  their  extensive  acquirements ;  and  in 
sculpture  they  can  boast  of  M.  Tolsa,  whose  equestrian  statue 
of  Charles  V.  is  considered  as  superior  to  any  similar  work  extant, 
except  that  of  M.  Aurelius  at  Rome.  Alzate,  a  man  of  ardent 
genius,  published  a  Uterary  gazette  at  Mexico,  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  sciences,  and  excite  a  spirit  of  learning 
unong  his  countrymen.      The  mathematics  were  extensively 
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taught  in  the  university  of  Mexico^  and  also  in  the  Mineria,  or 
school  of  mines.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  colleges, 
academies  of  fine  arts,  and  schools ;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Mexico  had  more  sound  scientific  institutions  than  any  other 
town  in  America,  not  excepting  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
young  Creoles  visited  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling,  or  to 
complete  their  education,  and  thus  acquired  a  taste  for  literature, 
the  arts,  and  the  sciences.* 

During  the  colonial  system  in  the  cities,  most  of  the  people 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  but  in  other  settlements  instruc- 
tion was  greatly  neglected.  Since  tlie  revolution  a  different  po- 
licy prevails,  and  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  education  and 
the  difiusion  of  knowledge.  The  dynasty  of  ignorance  has  ended, 
and  the  reign  of  intelligence  commenced,  under  favourable  aus- 
pices. The  policy  of  the  old  government  was  to  keep  the  people 
m  ignorance ;  that  of  the  present  is  entirely  different ;  it  declares, 
lliat  '^  without  education  Uberty  cannot  exist ;  and  that  the  more 
difiused  is  the  former,  the  more  sohdly  cemented  will  be  the  lat- 
ter."! The  solemn  annunciation  of  this  important  truth  has  in- 
duced the  government,  amidst  all  its  pressing  concerns,  and  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  to  do  eveiy  thing  in  its  power  to  promote 
an  object  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  which 
are  intrusted  to  the  city  councils.  They  have  generally  been  es- 
tablished ;  but  in  some  places  they  have  not,  for  the  want  of  funds, 
and  in  others  they  are  almost  useless,  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
teachers  and  the  lowness  of  salaries.  In  the  capital  a  society 
has  been  founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  or  Lan- 
casterian  plan  of  education  ;  and  a  school  has  been  established 
in  a  convent,  capable  of  containing  1600  scholars.  It  is  the 
design  of  government  to  have  other  societies  formed  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  on  the  same  model,  and  fpr  the  same  objects  as  the 
one  in  the  capital.  This  has  been  done  in  Guadalaxara,  Gua^ 
naxuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  other  large  towns,  where  schools 
on  the  Lancasterian  plan  of  mutual  instruction  have  been  es- 
tablished, which  promise  to  be  extensively  useful.  The  govern- 
ment has  not  neglected  the  higher  branches  of  education,  but  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  enlightened  men  to  mquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  universities,  colleges,  academies,  and  Ubraries,  which 
will  enable  the  congress  to  adopt  the  proper  measures  for  their 
melioration  and  encouragement  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  that  the  government  is  affording  every  encou- 
ragement in  its  power  to  increase  the  means  and  facilities  of  edu- 

*  Ed.  Encyclo.  Ar.  Mexico, 
t  Report  of  Mexican  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  1833. 
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cation ;  and  many  of  the  citizens  are  nobly  seconding  their  exer- 
tions. An  investigation  having  been  made  into  the  condition  of 
the  old  colleges  and  universities,  some  of  them  will  be  restored, 
but  conducted  on  different  principles,  and  others  re-established  on 
an  entirety  new  plan.  In  San  Luis  Potosi,  42,000  dollars  have 
been  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  erection  of  a  coUeee, 
and  similar  exertions  are  also  making  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Guanaxuato.  There  is  also  a  college  now  in  operation 
in  Zelaya.  Measures  have  been  adopted  for  preserving  the  re- 
cords and  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  colonial  government. 
The  plan  is  to  assort  and  arrange  them,  and  make  a  copious  index, 
so  that  any  document  can  readily  be  found.  This  service  is  to 
be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
documents  and  papers  of  the  department  of  excise  afford  an  index, 
which,  together  with  the  printed  tracts  on  the  subject,  make  eighty- 
two  volumes.  From  the  branches  of  finance,  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefices and  indulgencies,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  documents  have  already  been  deposited  in  the  secretary's  of- 
fice.^ Among  the  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  new  order  of  things,  that  of  the  establish- 
ment of  newspapers  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  The 
government  has  also  adopted  another  regulation,  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation  ;  it  has  ordered  that  in  each  city  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished, in  the  city-hall,  a  public  reading  room,  to  be  supplied  with 
the  laws  and  public  documents  by  the  government,  and  with 
newspapers,  and  other  valuable  periodical  works,  by  small  sub- 
scriptions among  the  inhabitants.']' 

Religion, — Protestant  nations  have  lef\  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  France)  at  a  distance  behind 
them,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  sciences,  in  politics,  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  those  improvements  which  promote 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  prosperity  of 
nations.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
is  not  favourable  to  intellectual  and  scientific  exertion.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this ; — the  first  is,  that  its  spirit  is  intolerant, 
and  calculated  to  stifle  mental  inquiry  and  exertion ;  the  second, 
that  it  is  a  religion  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  pompous 
and  imposing,  which  serve  to  engross  the  attention,  and,  by  con- 
fining ^e  mind  to  external  objects,  withdraw  it  from  intellectual. 
In  a  word,  it  is  calculated  to  enslave  the  mind,  and  when  that  is 
fettered,  little  improvement  can  be  expected. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  Spanish  America,  the  established 
hierarchy  has  been  both  an  instrument  and  a  cause  of  oppression. 
Whilst  it  strengthened  the  despotism  of  the  government,  it  added 

•  North  American  Rnview  for  October*  1825 
t  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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a  darker  and  deeper  shade  to  it.  Clothed  with  power,  and  armed 
with  the  inquisition,  its  influence  was  great,  and  always  exerted 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  was  a  principal  cause  of  the 
■ignorance  of  the  people.  The  'ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
Mexico  was  formed  on  the  same  model  as  that  of  Spain,  and  had 
its  full  train  of  dignitaries.  The  inferior  clergy  were  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  airas,  who  were  parish  priests,  employed  in  ihe 
settlements  ;  the  docirineras,  who  had  the  charge  of  districts  in- 
habited by  Indians,  subject  to  the  Spanish  government ;  and  the 
missioneros,  who  were  employed  in  converting  the  Indies  Bravos, 
or  wild  tribes,  not  reduced  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  Many  of 
the  inferior  clergy  suffered  extreme  poverty,  whilst  the  incomes 
of  some  of  the  high  dignitaries  exceeded  that  of  many  of  the  sove- 
reign princes  of  Germany.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico  enjoyed 
an  income  of  121,875  dollars,  and  several  of  the  bishops  but  Uttle 
less ;  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the  priests,  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, received  only  the  pittance  of  from  80  to  100  dollars.  The 
clergy  in  Spain,  previous  to  the  revolution,  amounted  to  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand,  one  half  of  which  were  regulars, 
and  wore  the  cowl.* 

The  clergy  were  violently  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  Spanish  government,  until  the  Cortes 
undertook  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  they  then  declared  against  it,  and  became  in  favour  of  a 
revolution,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  new  regulations  in 
Spain  would  be  established  in  Mexico.  Their  influence  was  by 
no  means  the  least  considerable  in  bringing  about  the  plan  of 
Iguala. 

Whilst  the  revolution  has  regenerated  Mexico,  and  swept  off 
the  colonial  despotism,  with  all  its  train  of  corruptions  and  abuses, 
it  has  as  yet  done  but  little  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  an  established  hierarchy,  and  the  worst  of  all  despotisms, 
that  of  superstition. 

It  is  declared,  in  the  third  article  of  the  constitutional  act,  <Uhat 
the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is,  and  shall  be  perpetually, 
the  catholic  apostolic  Roman.  The  nation  protects  it  by  just 
and  wise  la^s,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  other."  This 
provision  but  little  accords  with  the  free,  just,  and  liberal  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  of  which  it  composes  a  part,  and  casts  the 
only  dark  shade  on  the  luminous  political  horizon  of  the  nation, 
and  its  fair  prospect  of  a  splendid  career  of  moral,  political,  and 
social  advancement.  The  Mexican  congress  is  an  enlightened  . 
body,  and  we  may  suppose  that,  like  Solon,  when  giving  laws  to 
Athens,  it  thought  this  provision  was  as  perfect  as  the  nation  was 
prepared  to  receive.  Whilst  this  constitutional  principle  remains, 
*  Edinburgh  Enc^clopsdiai  article  Mexico. 
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it  will  obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  the  freedom  of  inqui* 
ly,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience ;  but  will  not  pre- 
vent the  government  from  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, and  correcting  its  inveterate  abuses,  the  growth  of  time 
and  despotism.  This  necessary  work  of  reformation  has  already 
been  commenced ;  and  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  toleration  is  in- 
creasing. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Causes  which  led  to  the  revolution — -junta  of  Seville  sends  deputies  to 
^menca — junta  established  in  JMexico — conspiracy  against  the 
viceroy — regency  jof  Cadiz — Hidalgo  raises  the  standard  of  rt" 
volt — takes  Guanaxuaio — the  viceroy  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
people — spirit  of  the  revolution  spreads  rapidly — military  prepW' 
rations  of  Hidalgo — organizes  his  anny — revolutionists  are  eav 
communicated — Hidalgo  threatens  the  capital — he  retires — is 
attached  by  the  royalists — retreats  to  the  town  of  Guanaxuaio^^ 
is  defeated  with  great  loss — betrayed — taken  prisoner,  and  exe^ 
cuted, 

THE  causes  of  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America  are  not 
found  in  any  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Spain,  nor  in  any  es- 
sential variation  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans  respecting 
the  parent  country.  A  people  who  enjoyed  tio  political  rights 
could  be  deprived  of  none ;  no  disputes,  therefore,  could  arise 
respecting  tlie  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  as  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  pos- 
sessions. The  flames  of  civil  war  were  not  kindled  in  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  by  resistance  to  a  tax  on  tea,  or  a  denial  of  the  un- 
qualified right  of  taxation,  claimed  to  be  binding  on  the  colonies 
**  in  all  cases  whatsoever" — since  to  this  they  had  for  three  cen- 
turies quietly  submitted.  Although  the  North  American  and 
French  revolutions  may  have  shed  some  rays  of  light  over  these 
countries,  yet  the  causes  of  their  recent  civil  changes  are  to  be 
sought  for  solely  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  Spain,  and  the  total 
derangement  of  her  monarchy. 

Vol.  1.  ^ 
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Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  unfortunate  attempt  at  La  Paz, 
the  bloody  drama  of  the  revolution  first  opened  in  Colombia,  and 
as  the  struggle  there  was  most  protracted  and  severe,  and  its  final 
success  having  been  the  means  of  the  emancipation  of  the  other 
colonies,  Colombia  seems  to  possess  a  more  commanding  revo- 
lutionary character  than  any  of  her  sister  republics.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  history  of  the  contest  in  Colombia,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  causes  and 
events  of  the  revolution,  as  it  respects  Spain  and  her  colonies 
generally ;  and,  as  to  the  other  republics,  confine  our  narration  in 
a  great  measure  to  local  occurrences. 

Spain  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  on  a  decline  when,  in 
1808,  a  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  her  degradation,  by  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  reduced  the  peninsula  to  a  condition  little  above  that  of  a 
conquered  state,  and  with  draining  ofi*  its  resources  to  support  his 
wars,  Bonaparte  made  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  recorded  in 
history,  to  seize  on  the  country,  and  transfer  the  crown  to  his  own 
family.  Partly  by  fraud,  but  more  by  force,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  his  father,  and  most  of  the 
royal  family,  caused  them  to  pass  over  into  France,  and  detained 
them  at  Bayonne,  where,  in  May  1808,  the  father  was  constrained 
to  abdicate  to  his  son,  and  the  latter  to  renounce  his  crown  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte. 

And  as  all  the  regulations  respecting  Spanish  America  must  be 
approved  of  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  a  decree  of  that  coun- 
cil transferred  tlie  dciminions  of  Spain,  in  America,  to  king  Jo- 
seph, in  confirmation  of  the  cessions  at  Bayonne.  Bonaparte  sent 
agents  to  America  to  communicate  to  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and 
through  them  to  the  people,  the  political  change  which  had  taken 
place,  and  to  demand  their  allegiance.  All  the  Spanish  chiefs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  seemed  willing  to 
yield  to  this  revolution,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  their 
new  sovereign ;  they  being  all  assured  of  retaining  their  places. 
At  this  period  it  was  the  people,  and  not  the  royal  governors,  who 
showed  their  loyalty  ;  they  were  shocked  at  the  thought  of  being 
transferred  like  so  many  cattle,  to  another  master,  and  that  master 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  done  so  much  to  oppress  their  pa- 
rent country.  They  were  indignant,  too,  at  the  foul  treatment 
which  their  sovereign  had  received.  An  unusual  ferment  was 
excited  among  the  people ;  the  proclamations  of  Bonaparte  were 
burnt,  and  his  agents  glad  to  quit  the  country  to  save  their  lives* 
This  spirit  prevailed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  Spa- 
nish America. 

A  similar  spirit  soon  disclosed  itself,  also,  in  old  Spain,  and  a 
genera]  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  authority  of  the  Bona- 
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Srtesy  occuired  in  the  peninsula.  Intelligence  of  this  reached 
exico  on  the  29th  of  July,  1808.  It  immediately  raised  the 
feelings  of  the  people  into  the  highest  enthusiasm.  In  Spain, 
juntas  were  established  in  the  different  provinces,  for  their  govern- 
ment and  security.  The  junta  at  Seville  styled  itself  the  supreme 
junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies ;  several  other  of  the  provincial 
juntas  claimed  the  like  superiority,  which  led  to  dissensions  in  the 
peninsula,  and  distracted  the  Americans,  so  that  they  knew  not 
which  to  acknowledge,  as  entitled  to  their  allegiance.  Before  the 
enthusiasm  had  subsided  in  Mexico,  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
junta  of  Seville  arrived  in  America,  to  demand  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country ;  and,  to  induce  the  colonies  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  junta,  the  deputies  represented  that  its  authority  was  submit- 
ted to  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain. 

Such  was  the  hostihty  of  the  people  against  the  French,  and 
their  loyalty  and  zeal  toward  their  sovereign,  that  tiiey  seemed 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  tribunal  in  Spain,  al- 
though self-created,  which  claimed  their  allegiance  in  the  name  of 
their  king.  A  meeting  was  called  of  the  civil  and  miUtary  officers, 
and  a  general  disposition  prevailed  to  recognise  the  pretensions 
of  the  Seville  junta ;  but  during  the  debates  on  the  question,  de- 
spatches were  received  from  the  junta  of  Asturias  in  Spain,  de- 
nouncing the  ambitious  views  oi  die  junta  of  Seville,  and  warning 
the  Mexican  government  against  acknowledging  its  pretensions. 
The  regency  which  Ferdinand  had  established  at  Madrid,  on  his 
leaving  the  country,  also  claimed  the  supreme  power  in  Spain 
and  America.  These  numerous  tribunals  in  Spain,  claiming  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  obedience  of  the  colonies,  and  deny- 
ing each  other's  claims,  produced  distrust  among  the  Americans, 
and  placed  them  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  The  power  of  the 
monarchy  was  overthrown  or  suspended,  and  there  being  no  go- 
vernment in  Spain,  not  even  a  government  defaciOj  which  could 
claim  their  obedience,  or  which  afforded  them  protection,  their 
situation  suggested  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  own  se- 
curity, by  the  establishment  of  some  provisional  government. 
The  Cabildoj  or  municipality  of  Mexico,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1808,  presented  a  memorial  to  Iturrigaray,  the  viceroy,  for  the 
assembling  a  junta,  from  which  we  make  an  extract : 

"Juntas  of  the  government,  and  respectable  bodies  of  the  cities 
and  kingdoms,  are  no  more  than  in  exact  conformity  to  the  law, 
which  ordains  that  all  arduous  cases  shall  be  considered  of  in  ge- 
neral assemblies.  As  in  existing  circumstances,  in  consequence 
of  the  seizure  of  the  king,  the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  nation, 
in  order  that  its  interests  may  be  consulted,  the  united  authorities, 
together  with  the  municipalities,  which  ar«  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  do  exactly  the  same  as  would  the  monarch  himself  for  the 
general  welfare. 

<<  Mexico  has  in  view  the  same  principles  that  influenced  Se- 
ville, Valencia,  and  the  other  cities  of  Spain  ;  and  she  is  empow- 
ered, in  like  manner  as  the  above  two  faithful  capitals,  to  do  what 
she  conceives  is  advisable  in  such  urgent  circumstances. 

^^  These  examples  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done — to  organ- 
ize a  governing  junta,  composed  of  the  royal  audiencia,  the  arch- 
bishop, municipality,  and  deputies  from  the  tribunals,  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  bodies,  the  nobility,  and  principal  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  military.  This  junta  shcdl  deliberate  on  the  most 
weighty  subjects  that  concern  us,  which  shall  be  determined  con- 
formably to  our  interests. 

^'  The  junta  is  necessary;  for,  although  we  are  at  present  free 
from  the  urgent  danger  which  threatened  us  on  the  side  of  France, 
we,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  neglect  our  means  of  defence,  till 
we  receive  such  positive  advices,  as  may  place  us  perfectly  at 
ease.  It  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  by  restoring  to  them  those  means  they  formerly  had 
of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  or  to  the  person  of  the 
king  ;  and,  finally,  many  amendments  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
nomination  to  secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignities.  These  are 
the  only  means,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  monarch, 
by  which  the  kingdom,  being  thus  united,  may  overcome  all  its 
difficulties. 

'<  This  union  of  authorities  is  likewise  necessary,  as  being  the 
best  means  to  produce  unanimity  in  tlie  minds  of^  the  people  ; 
which  will  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  arise 
throughout  the  country  from  disunion.  Every  one  will  then  be 
happy ;  tlieir  patriotism  and  wishes  will  be  united  by  love,  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  sense  of  the  public  good. 

'^  The  city,  consequently,  thinks  that  the  time  is  arrived  for 
adopting  the  same  means  as  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  Spain. 
The  junta  which  your  excellency  is  to  form,  for  the  present,  of 
the  authorities  and  respectable  bodies  above-mentioned,  when  the 
representatives  of  the  kingdom  are  assembled,  will  carefully  exar 
mine  its  interests,  &c. 

<<  But  the  two  fundamental  points  on  which  the  junta  is  to  act, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  first  is,  that  the  authorities  retain 
the  full  extent  of  their  power,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  de* 
rangement  which  we  deplore  in  the  monarchy  had  not  taken 
place ;  that  is,  that  your  excellency  shaU  still  hold  the  same  pow- 
er which  the  laws  grant,  and  that  the  same  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  tribunals.  The  second  is,  that  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  immense  void  which  exists  between  the  authority  of  your 
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ezoelleDcy  and  the  soyereigiiy  the  proposed  junta  is  to  be  had  re- 
course to." 

The  viceroy  felt  himself  embarrassed  in  his  situation*  and  knew 
not  hoW  to  act.  His  advanced  years,  and  want  of  vigour,  ren* 
dered  his  conduct  indecisive  and  temporizing.  He  was  inclined 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  thinking  the  measure  rea- 
sonable and  just ;  but  was  afraid  of  the  Spaniards,  who  he  knew 
were  violently  opposed  to  it  In  this  dilemma,  he  proposed  to 
resign  his  authority.  The  Spaniards,  knowing  his  inclination  to 
favour  the  views  of  the  popular  party,  taking  advantage  of  his  in« 
decision  and  weakness,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and,  by 
bribing  the  officers  commanding  the  guards,  about  four  hundred 
of  the  conspirators  entered  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  at  midnight, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1S08,  seized  him  and  his  lady,  and 
committed  the  latter  to  a  nunnery,  and  the  former  to  the  prisons 
of  the  inquisition.  The  conspirators  consisted,  principally,  of 
the  Spanish  merchants  in  Mexico,  and  were  secretly  favoured  in 
their  designs  by  the  court  of  audience  :  the  annunciation  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  viceroy  was  connected  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  royal  audience. 

A  central  junta,  possessing  the  supreme  and  national  authority, 
was  established  in  Spain,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial juntas.  The  violent  proceedings  in  Mexico  were  not  only 
approved  by  the  central  junta,  which  received  the  intelligence 
whilst  in  session  at  Seville,  but  the  junta  manifested  great  joy 
that  the  viceroy,  who  had  favoured  the  wishes  of  the  Creoles,  bad 
been  deposed  and  imprisoned,  without  considering  the  danger  of 
the  example,  or  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  feebleness  of  all 
sentiments  of  subordination.  These  high-handed  measures  of 
the  £uropean  faction  greatly  cfxasperated  the  Creoles  against  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and  tended  to  produce  disaifection  toward 
the  rulers  of  Spain.  The  authority  of  the  central  junta,  although 
illegal,  (as  the  laws  required  that  in  case  of  a  suspension  of  the 
royal  functions,  the  government  should  be  vested  in  a  regency,) 
was,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  by  the  colonists,  and  large  sums  of 
money  remitted  from  America  to  Spain,  which  enabled  the  Spa^ 
niards  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  French.  The  appointment, 
by  the  central  junta  of  Spain,  of  the  archbishop,  a  mild  and  popu- 
lar man,  to  the  viceroyalty,  greatly  conciliated  the  affections  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  preserved  tranquillity^,  notwithstanding  much 
indignation  continued  against  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy.  This  indignation  was  increased  by  the 
honours  lavished  on  the  European  faction,  and  their  insolent  con- 
duct toward  the  Americans,  which  this  occasioned.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  people  were  alarmed  by  the  removal  of  the  arcb- 
bishop,  and  the  intrusting  the  powers  of  government,  until  thear- 
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rival  of  the  new  viceroy,  to  the  court  of  audience,  the  merabera 
of  which  the  inhabitants  regarded  as  their  enemies*  Victory  had 
followed  the  imperial  eagles  in  Spain,  the  Spaniards  had  been 
every  where  defeated,  the  French  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  central  junta  were  dispersed.  Some  of 
its  members  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  where  the  archbishop  of 
Laodicea,  who  had  been  president  of  the  central  junta,  published 
a  paper,  ordering  a  regency  to  be  formed,  and  naming  the  three 
persons  who  were  to  compose  it.*  This  regency  published  a 
proclamation,  addressed  to  the  Americans,  and  pretending  to  pos- 
sess supreme  authority  in  Spain,  claimed  dominion  over  the  colo- 
nies, and  promised  to  redress  their  grievances.  The  authority 
of  the  regency  was  considered  as  entirely  illegal,  and  as  little  bet- 
ter than  self-created.  Caraccas  and  other  provinces  refused  to 
acknowledge  it. 

The  regency,  commonly  called  the  regency  of  Cadiz,  named 
Don  J.  Venegas  as  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  conferred  fresh  ho- 
nours and  additional  rewards  on  the  Spanish  faction,  which,  like 
fuel  added  to  an  enkindling  flame,  contributed  to  spread  disafiec- 
tion  tlirough  the  whole  country.  The  troops,  which  in  time  of 
war  are  constantly  stationed  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  to 
repel  an  attack  on  the  coast,  afler  Iturrigaray  was  deposed  were 
oitiered  into  the  interior.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  *  sent  to 
Queretaro,  and  three  captains  in  that  regiment,  named  AUende, 
Aldama,  and  Abasolo,  were  natives  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel  el 
Grande,  situated  near  Guonaxuato,  210  miles  from  Mexico. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  is  that  of  Dolores,  in 
the  state  of  Guanaxuato,  in  which  resided  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo 
Castilla,  a  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  learning, 
for  his  liberal  sentiments,  and  his  extensive  general  intelligence. 
He  had  taken  ^eat  pains  to  instruct  and  better  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  which  gained  him  their  attachment,  and,  from  the  ur- 
banity of  his  manners  and  the  beneficence  of  his  conduct,  he  was 
popular  with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.     A  particular  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  Hidalgo  and  AUende,  Aldama  and  Abaso- 
lo.    Hidalgo,  perceiving  the  general  disaflection  of  the  people 
throughout  the  viceroyalty,  and  the  prevailing  animosities  against 
the  Spaniards,  conceived  a  plan  of  general  insurrection,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  colonial  government     The  time  said  to  have 
been  flxed  upon  for  the  rising  was  the  first  of  November,  1810. 
His  plan  was  communicated  to  his  three  friends,  AUende,  Alda- 
ma, and  Abasolo,  who  readily  joined  Hidalgo,  and,  by  their  activi- 
ty and  exertions,  sentiments  of  disloyalty  were  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively disseminated.     Every  circumstance  was  laid  hold  of  which 
might  tend  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  natives  against  the 
*  ManifeBto  of  the  Congress  of  Rio  de  La  Plata. 
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Spaniards,  and  alienate  them  from  Spain.  The  disaffection  had 
been  spread  extensively,  and  the  plan  in  a  great  degree  matured, 
when  one  of  the  conspirators,  a  canon  of  Yallt^olid,  on  his 
deathbed  discovered  the  plan  to  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Gil,  re- 
siding^t  Queretaro.  This  information  was  conveyed  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  audiencia,  and  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  coire- 
gidor,  Dominguez,  who  was  falsely  charged  with  being  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy.  Alarm  was  instantly  spread  among  the  con- 
spirators, who,  fearing  that  their  plan  was  discovered,  hastened 
its  execution.  AUende  was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
volt ;  he  assembled,  at  St.  Miguel,  a  few  soldiers,  who  were  at- 
tached to  him,  and  set  out  for  Dolores.  The  disaffected  flocked 
to  his  standard  in  his  route,  so  that  when  he  arrived,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1810,  he  was  at  the  head  of  800  men.  Hidalgo, 
the  same  day,  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  pointed  out  the  op- 
pressions which  tliey  had  endured  from  the  Spaniards,  since  the 
first  discovery  of  the  country ;  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs  in  America,  and  the  present  distracted  condition 
of  Spain,  without  any  settled  government,  exposed  to  anarchy, 
and  the  danger  there  was  that  it  would  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  and  America  be  either  delivered  up  to  the  French  or  the 
British,  which  would  destroy  the  holy  catholic  religion.  He  con- 
cluded his  discourse  by  calling  on  the  Indians  to  arm  in  defence 
of  their  religion,  and  to  redress  their  grievances.  A  summons  to 
arms  came  with  an  odd  grace  from  the  pulpit,  but  nevertheless 
was  obeyed  implicitly,  and  with  alacrity.  The  Indians  flew  to 
arms  with  fury,  and,  uniting  with  the  recruits  of  AUende,  they 
proceeded,  with  Hidalgo  at  their  head,  to  San  Miguel,  and  com* 
menced  hostilities  by  plundering  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards. 
Here  two  squadrons  of  the  regiment  of  cavalry  of  Reyna,  to 
which  AUende  had  belonged,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  Hidalgo 
immediately  marched  to  Zelaya,  where  he  was  also  joined  by  the 
principal  part  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  Zelaya,  and  by  part 
of  a  regiment  of  horse. 

Thus  re-enforced,  Hidalgo  proceeded  to  Guanaxuato,  a  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  town,  containing  at  this  time  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  situated  180  mOes  northwest  of  Mexico.  The  governor  of 
the  intendancy,  Riano,  attempted  to  oppose  him,  but,  his  troops 
having  declared  for  the  revolutionists,  he  retired  with  two  hun- 
dred Spaniards  into  a  buUding,  and  fired  on  the  assailants.  Ha- 
ving no  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Hidalgo  on  the  29th  of  September,  1810,  and  was  an  acquisi- 
tion of  no  small  importance,  as  he  found  in  the  treasury  five  mil- 
lions of  doUars,  consisting  of  specie  and  bar  sUver. 

Yenegas,  the  new  viceroy,  arrived  in  Mexico  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1810,  and  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  principal  in- 
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kabitaiitB,  proclaimed  the  honours  and  rewards  which  tlie  regencjr 
had  bestowed  on  the  conspirators  against  Iturrigaray,  who  were 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and 
the  emissaries  of  Spain.  In  a  few  days  the  viceroy  obtained  in- 
telligence of  the  msurrection,  and  of  the  success  of  Hidalgo.  He 
immediately  despatched  Count  de  la  Gadena  to  Queretaro,  a 
populous  town,  and  an  important  military  position*  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  town,  amounting  to  nearly  80,000,  were  in  favour  of 
the  revolutionary  cause,  and  were  desirous  of  joining  Hidalgo, 
which  was  an  additional  reason  why  the  viceroy  was  anxious  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  which  he  did 
by  a  timely  arrival  of  royal  troops.  Yenegas,  alarmed  at  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
affection, attempted  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  on  the  23d  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  issued  a  proclamation,  referring  to  the  decree  of 
the  central  junta  of  Spain,  in  1809,  which  declared  the  colonies 
to  be  equal  with  the  mother  country,  and  promised  that  the  cortes 
would  soon  make  such  reforms  in  the  government  of  America,  as 
would  promote  its  prosperity,  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  people. 

Hidalgo,  in  the  first  exercise  of  his  high  functions  of  a  cliief  or 
ruler,  abolished  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  so  animated 
their  hopes  and  attachments,  that  they  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
join  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  men.  To  oppose  the  revolutionists,  Yenegas  formed 
several  corps  or  guerrUlas  of  Spaniards,  who  however,  from  their 
violence  and  rapacity,  injured  the  royal  cause,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  disband  them.  He  also  established  corps  of  militia,  not  en- 
tirely composed  of  Spaniards,  which  he  called  patriotas.  The 
spirit  of  the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  pro- 
ducing.general  disaflection,  and  the  revolutionary  cause  extended 
and  strengthened  daily.  The  town  of  Lagos,  celebrated  from 
the  fact  of  a  great  fair  being  held  there  every  five  years,  and  Zo.- 
catecas,  from  its  situation  near  some  of  the  richest  mines  in  IMox- 
ico,  and  many  others,  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  Hi- 
dalgo remained  at  Guanaxuato,  long  enough  to  introduce  a  little 
discipline  among  the  multitude  who  had  collected  around  the  re- 
volutionary standard ;  forming  them  into  corps,  and  appointing 
the  necessary  officers.  He  also  established  a  mint,  fabricated 
cannon  of  wood,  and  one  of  brass,  with  this  inscription  engraved 
upon  it,  el  Ubertador  Americano ^  the  liberator  of  America.  His 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  obtain  arms,  for  his  multitude  of  Creoles, 
Indians,  and  mixed  bloods,  who  resembled  a  caravan,  more  than 
a  regular  army,  had  only  a  few  muskets,  but  were  armed  with 
pikes,  knives,  hatchets,  blunderbusses,  slings,  and  all  sorts  of 
weapons.     Hidalgo  marched  firom  Guanaxuato  to  YalladoUd,  and 
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entered  the  town  on  the  20th  of  October,  1810.  There  he  was 
received  as  a  deliverer,  and  greeted  with  shouts  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude by  the  inhabitants.  The  civil  and  ecclesiasticiEd  authorities 
of  the  town  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honours,  and  treated 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction  ;  but  what  was  more  impor- 
tant to  Hidalgo,  they  presented  to  his  mihtary  chest  1,200,000 
dollars.  Two  regiments  of  militia  were  formed,  and  joined  the 
popular  leader.  Hidalgo  fell  back  on  Indaparapeo  on  the  2d  of 
October,  where  he  called  a  military  council,  to  improve  the  or- 
ganization of  his  army ;  numerous  promotions  were  made  ;  Al- 
lende  was  appointed  captain-general ;  Aldama,  Ballesa,  Ximenes, 
and  Arias,  were  appointed  lieutenant-generals ;  and  Abasolo, 
Ocon,  and  the  two  brothers  Martines,  field-marshals.  Hidalgo 
was  proclaimed  generalissimo  of  the  Mexican  armies ;  and  aa 
such,  reviewed  the  troops,  which  were  now  divided  into  eight 
regiments  of  one  thousand  men  each.  Mass  was  performed  on 
the  occasion,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  sung.  Regulations  were 
adopted  for  the  pay  of  the  army ;  three  Spanish  dollars  a  day  was 
to  be  the  pay  of  each  infantry  colonel  and  captain  of  cavalry  ; 
each  cavalry  soldier  was  to  receive  one  dollar,  and  each  infantry 
soldier  half  a  dollar  per  day.  Hidalgo  assumed  the  ensigns  and 
habiliments  of  his  new  dignity  ;  his  military  dress  was  blue  with 
red  facings,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  a  black  sash 
embroidered  with  gold.  A  medal,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
de  Guadaloupe,  highly  venerated  by  the  Mexicans,  was  worn  on 
his  breast,  and  the  colours  were  white  and  blue,  in  resemblance 
of  the  banners  of  the  ancient  emperors  of  Mexico,  and  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  former  independence  of  the  country. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  Hidalgo,  at  tlie  head 
of  a  vast  army,  commenced  his  march  toward  the  capital,  and  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1810,  entered  the  town  of  Toluca,  36  miles 
west  of  Mexico. 

A  storm  was  now  gathering  over  the  capital,  which  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  falling  into  9ie  hands  of  die  revolutionists ;  dis- 
affection prevailed  extensively  in  the  city ;  the  populace,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  higher  orders,  hated  the  Spaniards,  and 
detested  the  government.  The  royal  forces  were  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  and  from  each  other ;  Don  F.  Calleja  was  sta- 
tioned at  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  abrigade,  300  miles  from  Mexico. 
Count  Cadenahad  3000  troops  at  Queretaro,  and  the  viceroy  had 
but  a  handful  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  against  Hi- 
dalgo, and  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  Tho  fall  of  Mexico  was 
apparently  inevitable ;  but  at  this  alarming  conjuncture,  the  vice- 
roy, not  being  able  to  rely  on  the  military  rulers,  called  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical :  as  he  had  not  the  powec  of  the  sword,  he  called  to 
his  aid  the  power  of  superstition.  He  applied  to  the  archbishop 
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of  Mexico,  and  the  officers  of  the  inquisition,  to  obtain  a  bu]l  of 
excommunication  against  Hidalgo,  and  all  his  followers,  as  rebels 
and  heretics.  Accordingly,  excommunications,  with  all  the  form 
and  solemnity  of  hierarchical  craft,  were  fulminated  against  them, 
denouncing  them  as  apostates  from  the  holy  church,  and  rebels 
against  the  state ;  and  as  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  both  the 
state  and  church,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  To  support 
their  denunciations,  the  inquisition  declared,  that  accusations  had 
been  made  against  Hidalgo  ten  years  before,  to  the  holy  office ; 
but  that  he  then  had  the  address  or  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
punishment  which  his  crimes  merited.  Hidalgo,  by  a  manifesto, 
replied  to  the  excommunications  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  edict 
of  the  inquisition ;  proclaimed  his  own  sentiments  of  belief,  and 
exposed  their  inconsistency  and  absurdity.  These  excommuni- 
cations had  no  effect  on  Hidalgo's  troops  :  for  being  himself  a 
priest,  he  seized  the  spiritual  weapons  of  his  adversaries,  and 
turned  them  on  themselves.  He  persuaded  his  adherents  that 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  them,  proceeding  from  their  ene* 
niies,  could  have  no  effect ;  and  that  the  excommunication  would, 
undoubtedly,  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  pronounced  it,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  presumption.  But  these  terrible  weapons 
of  the  church  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  people  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and  the  provinces  which  were  not  yet 
infected  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  insurrection,  were  perfectly  tranquil, 
and  seemed  petrified  with  terror. 

The  viceroy  had  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  colonel  Truxillo,  with 
1500  men,  to  Xtlahuaca,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  insurgents, 
which  were  aflerward  re-enforced  by  500  more ;  and  when  Hi- 
dalgo entered  Toluco,  the  royalists  fell  back  on  Lemia,  27  miles 
only  from  Mexico.  Here  Truxillo  formed  a  bridge  across  the 
river  Lerma,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  passage  with  the  revo- 
lutionists ;  but  Hidalgo,  having  crossed  the  river  at  a  different 
place,  Truxillo  retired  to  an  eminence,  called  El  Monte  de  las 
OruceSy  where  the  patriots  attacked  him,  and  drove  him  from  his 
position.  Whilst  on  his  retreat  to  Mexico,  Hidalgo  sent  en- 
voys to  Truxillo,  with  proposals  for  him  to  join  his  party ;  he  ad- 
mitted the  deputies  withui  his  lines,  and  then  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fire  on  them.  The  royalists  continued  their  retreat,  and  en- 
tered the  capital  on  the  30th  of  October,  having,  in  their  flight, 
led  their  artillery  behind.  The  intelligence  of  the  deteat  of  the 
royalists,  at  Monte  de  las  Cruces,  reached  Mexico, ,  accompa- 
nied with  the  report,  that  the  revolutionists  were  entering  the 
city,  which  produced  great  alarm  ;  and  the  consternation  was  in- 
creased by  intelligence  that  Morelos,  a  priest  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  independents,  had  taken  possession  of  several  towns  in 
the  south  of  Mexico,  and  that  Yillagran,  another  popular  leader, 
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at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  was  marching  toward  the  capital. 
Whilst  the  opposers  of  the  government  were  thus  numerous  and 
increasing,  there  were  but  about  2000  royal  troops  at  the  capital, 
and  no  information  had  been  received  where  the  main  army  of 
the  royalists  under  count  Cadena  was. 

Under  these  circumstances,  perceiving  little  prospect  of  de- 
fending the  capital,  the  viceroy  and  the  Spaniards  were  preparing 
to  retire  to  Yera  Cruz  should  the  enemy  prevail.  Yenegas,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  make  the  best  defence  he  could,  and  drew  up 
his  troops  between  two  public  walks,  within  the  city,  but  station- 
ed his  artillery  at  the  entrances  into  the  town.  On  the  3 1st  of 
October,  1810,  the  independents  were  observed,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, with  secret  joy,  (as  their  hearts  were  with  tliem,)  descend- 
ing die  hill  Santa  Fe,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  attack  the  viceroy, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  prepared  to  meet  them.  Hi- 
dalgo sent  general  Ximenes  with  despatches  to  the  viceroy,  who 
met  him  in  a  magnificent  carriage,  attended  by  forty  horsemen, 
three  miles  from  the  city,  and  delivered  his  message,  which  was 
not  answered,  nor  its  contents  ever  known,  as  the  viceroy  took 
care  to  conceal  them  from  the  people.  In  the  city,  alarm  and 
anxiety,  hqpe  and  fear,  pervaded  every  breast,  and  all  supposed 
the  capital  would  be  stormed  ;  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
wished  for  the  success  of  the  independents,  but  they  dared  not 
express  their  sentiments,  or  make  known  their  feelings.  Afler 
an  anxious  night,  all  were  surprised  the  next  morning  to  see  the 
assailants  retiring.  The  cause  of  this  was  at  the  time  inexplica- 
ble, nor  has  it  ever  been  fully  explained  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
Hidalgo  had  received  information  of  the  defeat  of  the  patriot  ge- 
neral, Sanchez,  at  Queretaro,  and  of  the  junction  of  the  royal 
troops,  under  Callejo,  with  the  army  of  count  Cadena,  and  that 
these  united  armies  were  advancing,  by  forced  marches,  for  the 
relief  of  the  capital.  Some,  however,  have«attributed  the  retreat 
of  the  independents  to  the  moderation  of  Hidalgo,  and  his  natu- 
ral antipathy  and  horror  at  the  violence  and  devastation  of  war. 

Hidalgo  retired  in  confusion  to  a  hill,  which  overlooks  the  vil- 
lage of  Aculco  and  an  extent  of  country  on  the  north  and  cast. 
He  placed  his  cannon  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  which  was  of  nearly 
a  rectangular  form,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  two  lines,  stationing 
his  undisciplined  Indians  between  them.  Here  he  was  attacked 
on  the  7th  of  November,  by  Calleja,  who  had  previously  reached 
the  capital,  with  the  main  part  of  the  Spanish  army.  The  roy- 
alists advanced  to  the  attack  in  five  columns  against  the  north 
and  east  side  of  Hidalgo's  encampment.  There  were  6000  of 
the  royal  troops,  disciplined  veterans ;  and  being  well  armed  and 
equipped,  and  making  a  splendid  martial  appearance,  they  so 
frightened  the  Indians  that  they  fled  the  instant  the  firing  com- 
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menced.  This  disconcerted  the  regular  troops,  who  making  but 
a  feeble  defence,  abandoned  the  position  in  disorder.  They  were 
pursued  by  the  royalists  with  great  fury,  and  immense  slaughter ; 
10,000  of  the  independents,  in  the  official  report  of  Oalleja,  were 
said  to  have  been  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners.  The 
patriots  retreated  to  the  town  of  Guanaxuato,  which  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  fortified  by  a  defile,^  through  which  the  road 
passes  leading  to  the  town.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Calleja, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  and  driven  from  their  position,  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  their  cannon,  of  which  the  Li- 
berator was  one.  Some  of  Hidalgo's  troops,  exasperated  by  the 
attack  and  success  of  the  royalists,  put  to  death  two  hundred 
Spanish  prisoners.  The  royalists,  the  next  day,  stormed  and  took 
the  town,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  pillage  and  rapacity  of  the 
soldiers  for  two  hours ;  and  the  day  following,  as  the  closing 
scene  to  this  tragical  drama,  all  the  officers  who  had  been  taken, 
and  many  other  prisoners  and  citizens,  were  shot.  Among  the 
latter,  were  the  mineralogists,  Chovel,  Davalos,  and  Valencia. 
A  proclamation  was  i3sued  by  the  Spanish  general,  ordering  all 
arms  and  ammunition  to  be  delivered  to  the  government  within 
twenty-four  hours,  on  the  pain  of  death,  and  threatened  all  with 
the  same  punbhmeut  who  supported  the  rebellion,  or  entertained 
opinions  favourable  to  it. 

From  Guanaxuato,  Hidalgo  marched  toward  Guadalaxara, 
which  is  450  miles  from  Mexico  ;  and  during  his  route  had  nume- 
rous skirmishes  with  parties  of  the  royal  army,  and  in  many  of 
which  the  patriots  were  successful.  Hidalgo  entered  Guadalax- 
ara, a  populous  town,  containing  at  that  time  90,000  inhabitants, 
and  immediately  despatched  Mercado,  a  priest,  against  the  port 
of  San  Bias,  which  capitulated,  and  a  large  number  of  cannon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  patriots — Mercado  sent  forty-two  pieces  to 
Hidalgo,  at  Guadalaxara.  At  this  time,  the  authority  of  Hidalgo 
was  acknowledged  in  the  then  intendancies  of  Valladolid,  Zacate- 
cas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  part  of  Sonora.  Whilst  Calleja  was 
in  pursuit  of  Hidalgo,  the  royalists,  under  general  Cruz,  defeated 
the  independents  at  Zamora,  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  town 
of  YalladoUd,  where  a  scene  of  the  most  dreadful  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  was  exhibited.  Hidalgo  choosing  an  advantageous 
position,  33  miles  from  Guadalaxara,  encamped  his  army,  which 
was  protected  on  one  side  by  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  a  small 
river  :  the  bridge  across  the  stream  he  fortified,  and  erected  bat- 
teries on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  two  to  defend  the  army  on 
the  led.  In  this  position  Hidalgo  waited  the  approach  of  Calleja, 
with  the  determination  to  give  him  battle.  The  royal  general  did 
not  decline  the  engagement,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  made  pre- 
parations for  attacking  the  independents  in  their  position.     He 
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divided  his  army  iBto  two  columns,  one  of  which  stormed  the 
batteries  on  the  hill,  and  took  them ;  the  other  column  attacked 
the  left  of  Hidalgo's  encampment,  and  was  repulsed.  But  whilst 
retiring  to  its  first  position,  it  received  a  re-enforcement,  and  en- 
gaged the  cavalry  of  the  patriots,  who,  perceiving  its  retrograde 
movement,  had  attempted  to  surround  it.  Hidalgo  now  made  a 
charge  on  the  royal  cavalry,  which  being  supported  by  the  grena- 
diers, repulsed  him  with  great  loss.  Calleja  in  person  stormed 
and  carried  the  battciy  which  alone  prevented  his  penetrating  into 
the  enemy's  camp ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Emparan  attacked  and 
routed  the  cavalry  of  the  independents.  Consternation  now 
spread  tlirough  the  camp  of  the  patriots,  which  rendered  unavail- 
ing ail  further  exertions  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

This  defeat  occurred  on  the  17th  of  January,  1811.  Calleja 
sent  general  Cruz  to  recapture  San  Bias,  which  he  found  already 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  by  means  of  a  counter  revolution, 
brought  about  by  the  curate  of  the  town.  'Having  rallied  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  Hidalgo  marched  to  Zacatecas,  where  he 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  cannon,  there  being  a  foundry 
in  the  town.  Here  he  made  a  new  coinage  of  silver,  still  retain- 
ing the  "  image  and  superscription"  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  in- 
dependents marched  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  Hidalgo  was  re- 
enforced  by  several  corps  of  guerrillas,  which  he  formed  ;  and 
from  thence  he  moved  toward  the  town  of  Saltillo,  in  the  military 
government  of  the  western  internal  provinces,  and  about  600 
miles  from  Mexico.  Calleja  had  reached  San  Luis  Potosi,  in 
pursuit  of  Hidalgo  :  a  body  of  royalists,  under  Arrcdondo,  had 
arrived  at  Altamira,  and  the  governor  of  the  western  internal  pro- 
vinces had  sent  iroops  to  hem  in  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Hi- 
dalgo. It  was  his  intention  to  have  escaped  with  such  of  his  par- 
tisans as  would  follow  his  fortunes,  to  Louisiana,  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  resume  the  war  for  the  revolution  of  the  country, 
when  more  favourable  circumstances  might  occur.  The  situation 
of  the  popular  chief,  surrounded  with  enemies  on  all  sides,  was 
critical,  and  his  escape  attended  with  sufficient  hazard,  without  a 
Judas  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  was, 
however,  destined  to  be  the  victim  of  treachery.  Don  Y.  Eli- 
sondo,  who  commanded  a  body  of  independent  troops,  had  the 
baseness  to  attempt  to  purchase  a  pardon  for  himself,  by  arresting 
Hidalgo ;  and  having  drawn  several  officers  into  his  plan,  he  at- 
tacked him  at  Acatita  de  Bajan,  whilst  pursuing  his  course  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  through  a  friendly  district  of  the  country,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  easily  overcome.  Hidalgo  and  his 
followers  were  made  prisoners,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  1811; 
fifty-two  of  theni  were  executed  on  the  field  of  action,  the  next 
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day ;  and  ten  more,  including  Hidalgo,  were  sent  to  Chihualiua, 
where  they  were  put  to  death  on  the  27th  of  July  following ;  Hi- 
dalgo having  first  been  divested  of  his  clerical  orders. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  war  continued  by  several  patriot  chiefs — they  are  attacked  at 
Ziiaqaaro — they  create  a  junta — surrender  and  massacre  at 
Zitaquaro — success  ofJ\^orelos — destruction  of  Quautla — JVfo- 
relos  is  defeated — massacre  of  prisoners  by  the  royalists — JWb- 
rehs  convenes  a  congress — they  frame  a  constitution — arrival  of 
J^Iina — he  penetrates  into  the  country — Jlpadoca  appointed  vice" 
roy — attempts  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants — siege  of  Remedios 
-—capture  and  execution  ofJMina — fall  of  Remedios — civil  dw- 
sensions  among  the  patriots — Cruadaloupe  Victoria* 

THE  fatal  and  sad  termination  of  the  career  of  Hidalgo  and 
his  associates  did  not  terminate  the  revolution,  or  discourage  the 
other  chiefs  engaged  in  it ;  which  is  evidence  that  its  spirit  had 
taken  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  most  active 
and  powerful  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  who  remained,  were 
Don  Y.  Rayon,  a  lawyer,  Don  N.  Yillagran,  and  Don  J.  More- 
los,  a  priest.  Rayon  had  taken  a  station  at  Saltillo,  to  favour 
Hidalgo's  retreat ;  and  on  learning  of  his  defeat  and  capture,  he 
fell  back  on  Zacatecas,  having  in  his  march  defeated  a  body  of 
royalists,  under  Ochoa.  Here  he  released  three  Spanish  prison- 
ers, and  sent  them  to  the  viceroy,  with  proposals  for  an  accom- 
modation. His  terms  were,  that  a  congress  should  be  formed, 
consisting  of  half  Spaniards  and  half  Americans,  to  decide  on  the 
best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  restoring  tranquil* 
lity  to  the  country.  The  viceroy  returned  no  other  answer  but 
that,  if  he  would  lay  down  his  arms,  he  should  be  included  in  the 
general  indulto,  or  amnesty,  which  the  cortes  had  granted  in  1810. 
This  act  of  the  cortes  promised  a  total  oblivion  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  during  tlie  revolution,  to  all  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  desist  from  aiding  the  rebellion.  But  this  act  of 
oblivion  had  been  so  totally  disregarded  by  the  Spanish  chiefs  in 
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America^  and  only  used  by  them  as  a  snare  to  entrap  those  they 
wished  to  destroy,  that  instead  of  conciUating  the  disaffected,  it 
had  tended  to  inflame  their  minds  against  a  government,  which 
could  be  guilty  of  such  base  duplicity  and  treachery.  In  Mexico, 
so  entirely  destitute  were  the  people  of  any  confidence  in  the 
faith  or  promises  of  the  viceroy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  the 
church,  or  cabildo  eclesiaatico,  to  endorse  his  proclamation,  and 
to  attempt  to  persuade  the  people  that  his  promises  were  not  de- 
signed to  ensnare  them. 

"  On 'this  account,"  says  the  cabildo  eclesiastico,  in  a  pasto- 
ral charge  addressed  to  the  clergy,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1812, 
*'  his  excellency  the  viceroy,  the  worthy  and  legitimate  represen- 
tative of  our  catholic  and  most  Christian  king  Ferdinand  YIL 
has  had  the  unparalleled  goodness,  not  only  to  authorize  us  to 
be  the  guarantees  and  trustees  of  the  indulto,  or  general  pardon 
granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  also  to  permit  us  to  grant  to  you 
likewise  the  power,  reverend  brethren,  as  by  these  presents  we 
do,  to  offer,  promise,  and  assure,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trini- 
ty, Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
of  Guadaloupe,  protectress  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Christian  and  catholic  king  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  of  his  vice- 
roy in  these  kingdoms,  that  a  general  pardon  shall  be  uuly  grant- 
ed to  all  those  who,  repenting  themselves  of  their  past  faults,  are 
now  wiUing  to  lay  down  their  arms,"  &c. 

Rayon,  being  pursued  by  Calleja,  retreated  into  the  intendancy 
of  Valladolid,  now  state  of  Michoacan ;  and  the  patriot  colonel 
Lopez,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  guerrillas,  fortified  the  town  of 
Zitaquaro,  where  he  was  attacked  on  the  22d  of  May,  1811,  by  a 
body  of  royalists,  under  Torre  and  Mora,  who  were  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  the  two  commanders  slain.  This  victory  encouraged 
the  independents  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  Lopez  marched 
against  Valladolid,  which  he  attacked  ori  the  4th  of  May  ;  but 
was  repulsed  by  Truxillo,  who  commanded  the  royalists  in  that 
place.  Rayon  joined  Lopez,  and  estabhshed  his  headquarters  at 
Zitaquaro,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish  general  Empa- 
ran,  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  conflict  was  extremely  shai-p  and 
bloody,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  route  of  the  royalists,  with 
the  loss  of  800  men,  and  all  their  baggage.  Emparan  retired  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Toluca,  and  the  patriots,  elated  with 
the  victory,  again  attacked  Valladolid  on  the  23d  of  July,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  before. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  was  now  evidently  gaining  ground; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  a  plan  for  a  general  revolt  throioghout 
Mexico  was  maturing,  ^nd  would  soon  take  place.  The  viceroy 
received  many  threats  and  denunciations.  Numerous  persona 
were  arrested  and  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy ; 
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a  part  of  whom  were  brought  to  trial ;  six  were  condemned  and 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  six  others  sentenced  to  hard  laboar 
at  Puerto  Rico  ;  two  women  were  among  the  number  found  guil- 
ty of  conspiring  against  the  government,  and  condemned  to  im* 
pnsonment.  The;se  condemnations  took  place  in  the  month  of 
August  At  this  period  Rayon  estabhshed  a  junta  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  consisting  of  himself,  Doctor  Berdusco,  and 
Don  J.  M.  Liceaga,  which  nominally  at  least,  acknowledged  the 
aut^iority  of  Ferdinand,  and  published  their  acts  in  his  name. 
Calleja,  the  moment  he  received  intelligence  of  tlie  creation  of 
this  junta,  issued  a  proclamation  from  his  headquarters  at  Gua- 
najuato, offering  ten  tliousand  dollars  each  for  the  heads  of  the 
junta^  and  the  viceroy,  greatly  alarmed  at  this  measure  of  Rayon, 
regarding  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  general  rising  of  the  people,  or- 
dered Calleja  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  insurgents 
at  Zitaquaro.  This  town  is  120  miles  from  Mexico,  situated  in 
a  valley,  and  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  It  contained  10,000 
inhabitants ;  and  the  principal  object  in  attacking  it,  was  to  seize 
the  members  of  the  junta.  For  this  purpose  Calleja  ordered  Po- 
lier,  commanding  at  Toluca,  to  drive  the  independents  fsom  their 
position  on  the  Tenango  mountain,  previous  to  his  attack  on  Zi- 
taquaro, to  cut  off  their  retreat  Calleja  attacked  Zitaquaro,  on 
the  2d  of  January,  ^1812,  and  the  place  being  strong  by  nature, 
and  well  fortified,  made  a  resolute  defence,  but  was  taken  by  the 
royalists  afler  three  hours  of  hard  fighting. 

^^  The  rebels,"  says  Calleja  in  his  official  account  of  the  ac- 
tion, "  had  added  to  that  state  of  natural  fortification  in  which 
Zitaquaro  was  placed,  all  that  art,  despair,  and  eight  months  con- 
tinued labour  could  contribute.  The  defeat  of  the  two  preceding 
expeditions  had  so  much  encouraged  the  people,  that  even  wo- 
men and  children  now  united  in  repeUing  our  attack.  All,  how- 
ever, has  yielded  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand. The  enemy  being  completely  routed,  fled  away  in  every 
direction,  leaving  the  surrounding  country  covered  with  their 
dead  and  wounded.  The  rebels,  cabeciUaa^  Rnyon,  Liceaga,  and 
Berdusco,  had  previously  made  their  escape,  and  taken  the  road 
toward  Tasco  ;  nor  has  it  been  in  my  power  to  pursue  them,  my 
troops  being  already  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  the  roads  in  a 
very  bad  state. 

"  The  quantity  of  military  stores  is  immense  which  we  found 
in  the  town.  I  will  send  your  excellency  an  exact  list  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  cannon  which  we  took  from  the  enemy.  I  now 
merely  confine  myself  to  that  information  more  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  convey  to  your  exceUency,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  va- 
lour and  exertions  of  my  officers  as  well  as  of  my  men,  that  the 
engagement  was  so  short    Their  good  conduct  in  this  attack  has 
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exceeded  even  what  they  have  displayed  on  former  occasions, 
and  our  loss  has  been  inconsiderable. 

*'  My  stay  here  will  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  before  my  de- 
parture I  will  erase  every  vestige  of  tl^  town  from  the  fiice  of  the 
earth,  that  I  may,  by  this  means,  punish  tlie  criminal  instigators 
of  so  barbarous,  impolitic,  and  destructive  an  insurrection,  and 
give  an  example  of  terror  to  those  who  might  otherwise  be  wil- 
ling to  support  it." 

The  contest  had  now  assumed  a  character  peculiarly  savage 
and  horrible  ;  the  war  was  not  only  a  war  of  death,  but  of  deso* 
lation.  Vengeance  and  destruction  seem  to  have  filled  the  minds 
of  the  royal  chiefs,  who  were  as  weak  as  they  were  destitute  of 
every  sentiment  of  justice  or  humanity,  in  supposing  that  "  ex- 
amples of  terror,"  and  destruction,  would  restore  tranquillity  to  a 
distracted  country.  After  the  capture  of  Zitaquaro,  Calleja  pub- 
lished a  decree,  depriving  the  Indians  of  that  department  of  their 
property  and  immunities,  declaring  the  property  of  all  Mexicans 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  insurrection,  or  who  fled  from  the 
city  on  the  entry  of  the  royal  troops,  to  be  forfeited  ;  transferring 
the  capital  of  the  department  to  Marabatio,  and  ordering  the  town 
of  Zitaquaro  razed  to  the  ground,  allowing  the  inhabitants  six 
days  only  to  leave  it,  with  their  moveables,  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  take  ^'  as  a  proof  of  mercy ;"  and  threatening  the  same 
,  destruction  against  any  town  which  should  harbour  either  of  the 
members  of  the  junta.  The  scene  of  horror  and  distress  which 
this  decree,  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  Vandalism,  produced, 
surpassed  the  p6wer  of  imagination,  much  more  that  of  descrip- 
tion.* 

The  fall  of  Zitaquaro,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  patriots,  did 
not  terminate  the  struggle  :  nor  did  the  dreadful  examples  of  ter- 
ror induce  the  independent  chiefs  to  throw  down  their  arms,  and 
sue  for  peace  and  pardon.     Morelos,  Villagran,  Canas,  Aldamar, 

•  The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  of  the  decree  referred  to : — 

'*  Ist.  It  is  decreed  that  the  Indians  of  Zitaquaro  and  its  department, 
shall  be  deprived  of  their  property,  as  well  as  of  those  iiumunities  and  pri- 
vileges which  the  extreme  beneficence  of  the  government  had  granted 
them. 

"  2d.  This  forfeited  property,  as  well  as  that  of  those  South  Americana 
who  have  taken  part  in  tne  insurrection,  who  accompanied  the  rebels  in 
their  flight,  or  who  left  the  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  king's  troops,  to  be 
placed  in  the  public  treasury. 

**  3d.  Monarchical  government  being  hated  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
criminal  town,  who  have  supported  three  engagements  a^ainsl  the  king's 
forces,  and  having  found  the  heads  of  many  of  our  chiefs,  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  tlie  public  good,  placed  on  poles  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
we  decree  that  every  building  m  Zitaquaro  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
or  destroyed  by  fire.  Every  mhabitant  to  leave  the  town  within  six  days ; 
and,  as  a  proof^f  mercy,*I  permit  them  to  take  their  moveable  property. 

Vol.  I.  13  T 
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and  other  pedlar  leaders,  still  commanded  corps  of  guerriDas  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the  junta  took 
refuge  at  Zultepec,  a  town  situated  on  a  steep  mountain,  about 
90  miles  from  Mexico ;  from  whence  they  proposed  to  the  vice- 
roy terms  of  accommodation,  which  received  as  little  attention 
as  the  proposals  of  Hidalgo  and  Rayon.  The  terms  of  reconcili- 
ation were  contained  in  an  address  of  the  junta  to  the  Spaniards, 
of  the  29th  of  March,  1811,  in  which  they  recapitulated  their 
grievances,  and  proposed  a  plan,  in  case  the  royalists  did  not 
choose  to  comply  with  their  terms  of  accommodation,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  in  a  manner  less  barbeu-ous  and  destructive. 

Morelos  possessed  an  efficient  army,  and  was  obeyed  through- 
out nearly  the  entire  southern  coast  of  Mexico.  He  had  defeat- 
ed the  royalists  in  various  skirmishes  and  engagements,  one  of 
which  was  bloody  and  decisive,  fought  on  the  1 9th  of  August, 
1611,  at  Tixtla ;  afler  which,  he  besieged  Acapulco,  with  a  small 
part  of  his  army,  but  marched  with  the  main  division  toward  Mexi- 
co. He  took  possesion  of  the  town  of  Izucar  without  opposition ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  division  of  his  army  commanded  by  ge- 
uersd  Bravo,  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Musitu,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Quautla  Amilpas,  75  miles  south  of  the 
capital.  Morelos  also  occupied  the  towns  of  Huexapan  and 
Tasco*  The  Spanish  colonel  Soto  attacked  the  town  of  Izucar 
on  the  17th  of  February,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  himself 
so  dangerously  wounded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Llano,  who  on  the  22d  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  was  also  repulsed  ;  yet  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing possession  of  a  hill,  from  which  he  bombarded  the  town.  In 
ttus  attack  were  employed  the  first  troops  which  had  been  sent 
from  Spain  to  Mexico,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Calleja  attacked  Morelos  in  the  town  of  Quautla  Amilpas, 
cm  the  19th  of  February,  1811,  and,  after  a  severe  action  of  six 
hours,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Exasperated  at  this  defeat,  Cal- 
leja swore  vengeance  against  the  town  of  Quautla  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  great  preparations  for  renewing  the  assault.  Lla- 
no was  ordered  to  raise  the  siege  of  Izucar  and  join  him,  who  on 
his  march  defeated  several  parties  of  guerrillas.  In  the  mean 
time  the  patriots,  who  had  been  rc-enforced,  assisted  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  town,  were  making  the  utmost  exertions  for  its 
defence.  The  rage  of  the  Spanish  general  is  in  some  degree 
evinced  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whilst  encamped 
before  Quautla  on  the  15th  of  March,  1812. 

*^  We  will  precipitate  this  town  and  its  inhabitants  into  the  very 
centre  of  hell,  whatever  exertions  or  fatigue  it  may  cost  us.  The 
enthusiasm  of  these  insurgents  is  unparalleled.  Morelos,  with  a 
prophetic  countenance,  gives  his  orders,  and  whatever  they  may 
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be,  they  are  always  punctually  executed.  We  conhnuallj  hear 
the  inhabitants  swear  that  they  will  be  buiied  under  the  ruins  m- 
ther  than  deliver  up  the  town.  Thoy  dance  around  the  bombs  as 
they  faU,  to  prove  that  they  are  fearless  of  danger.** 

The  town  of  Quautla  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  plain^ 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  had  been  so 
strongly  fortified  by  M orelos,  that  Calleja  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  plan  of  conquering  it  by  storm,  and  to  attempt  to  reduce 
it  by  a  siege.  This  having  been  continued  for  some  time,  pro- 
visions began  to  fail,  which  induced  Morelos  to  make  a  sally,  in 
the  hope  that  this  might  enable  the  parties  of  guilleras,  which  were 
harassing  the  besiegers  in  the  rear,  to  convey  provisions  into  the 
town.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  April,  iield-marshal  Matamo- 
ros,  with  one  hundred  horse,  forced  the  enemy^s  line,  but  no  sup- 
plies were  procured  by  the  movement.  The  town  not  being  able 
to  hold  out  much  longer,  for  the  want  of  provisions,  as  a  last  ef> 
fort,  Morelos  attacked  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  27th,  aided  by 
the  guilleras ;  but  the  patriots  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  one  thousand  men.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  seventy- 
five  days,  the  precise  time  of  that  of  Mexico,  when  taken  by  Cor- 
tes, and  all  hopes  of  obtaining  provisions  being  extinguished,  Mo- 
relos resolved  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  on  the  night  of  the  2d 
of  May,  1811,  the  independents  marched  out  of  the  town,  toge- 
ther with  most  of  its  inhabitants.  A  corps  of  2000  infantry  form- 
ed the  advance,  next  250  horsemen,  followed  by  nearly  5000 
lancers  and  slingers,  between  whom  and  tlie  rear  guard,  which 
consisted  of  a  corps  of  fusileers,  was  placed  the  inhi£itants,  com- 
prising nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  town.  Calleja  soon 
discovered  the  movement  of  the  independents,  and  commenced  a 
spirited  attack  upon  them,  which  occasioned  a  most  shocking 
slaughter  among  the  unarmed,  and  in  a  great  degree  unprotected 
inhabitants,  who  were  fleeing  for  their  safety.  Four  thousand  of 
the  patriots  were  slain,  principally  the  unfortimate  inhabitants  of 
Quauda.  Calleja,  in  his  account  of  the  slaughter,  says,  that  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  covered  the  ground  for  twenty  miles  in 
extent,  and  that  he  lost  only  twenty  men. 

Morelos  retreated  to  the  town  of  Ch'ilapa,  which  he  took  by 
storm ;  Tehuacan  next  yielded  to  him,  and  Orizaba  shared  the 
same  fate.  Here  he  set  fure  to  the  tobacco  in  the  royal  maga- 
zines, of  the  value  of  several  miUions  of  dollars.  On  the  25th  of 
November  Morelos  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of  Antequera, 
the  capital  of  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  where  the  patriot  offi- 
cers, Palacios,  Tinoco,  Lopez,  and  Armenta,  had  been  shot  by 
the  royalists.  Morelos  resolved  to  retaliate,  and  executed,  on 
the  spot,  lieutenant-general  Gonzales  Saravier,  brigadier-general 
Bonavia,  and  two  colonels,  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  his  poa- 
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session.  The  remains  of  Lopez  and  Armenta  were  then  disin« 
terredy  conveyed  in  triumph  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral.  Mo- 
relos  soon  after  captured  Acapulco,  and  a  numerous  corps  of 
guerrillas  under  Guadaloupe  Yictoria,  stationed  at  different  posi- 
tions between  Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz,  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  latter  place  and  the  capital. 

Rayon  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Toluca,  retreat- 
ed to  Tenango,  54  miles  southwest  of  Mexico,  situated  on  a 
mountain,  from  which,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1812,  he  was 
driven  by  the  royalists,  who  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  batteries 
that  defended  the  ascent  to  tlie  town.  All  the  prisoners,  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  were  shot.  The  national  junta,  which  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  the  town  of  Zultepec,  withdrew  from  that  place, 
and  either  accompanied  the  army  under  Rayon,  or  remained  in 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  to  which  it  afforded  protec- 
tion. Near  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  Don  J.  M.  A.  Toledo, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  cortes  in  Spain  for  Mexico,  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  and  in  conjunction  with  Don  B.  Gu- 
tierrez, then  at  Washington,  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner,  or 
agent,  from  the  new  government  in  Mexico,  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  formed  a  plan  for  invading  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain,  from  the  United  States.  They  engaged 
some  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  expedition,  and  set 
out  for  the  Provincias  Interas  :  and  having  entered  the  Spanish 
territories,  were  re-enforced  by  some  guerrillas  ;  they  obtained 
some  advantages  over  the  royalists,  and  took  San  Antonio  de  Be- 
jar,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Texas.  But  they  were  attack- 
ed in  January,  1813,  and  completely  dispersed  by  Don  N.  Arrc- 
dondy,  military  commander  of  the  internal  provinces.  Toledo 
made  his  escape  to  the  United  States.  An  attack  was  made  by 
Morelos  on  Yalladolid  in  December,  1813  ;  but  the  royalists  be- 
ing re-enforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Llano,  the  indepen- 
dents were  defeated,  and  retreated  to  Pascuaro,  whither  the  royal- 
ists pursued  them,  and  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1814.  The  battle  having  commenced  before  the  dawn 
of  light  in  the  morning,  unfortunately  two  divisions  of  Morolos' 
troops  fought  each  other  until  the  appearance  of  light  discovered 
to  them  the  fatal  mistake,  which  paralyzed  all  their  efforts,  and 
rendered  them  an  easy  conquest  to  the  enemy.  Matamoros, 
Morelos'  lieutenant,  a  very  active  and  brave  officer,  and  seven 
hundred  men  were  made  prisoners.  Morelos  made  every  effort 
to  save  Matamoros,  and  offered  to  exchange  for  him,  and  his  staff, 
five  hundred  Spaniards  which  Matamoros  had  himself  taken  a 
short  time  before.  But  the  bloodthirsty  royalist  general  declined 
this  offer ;  and  immediately  ordered  Matamoros  and  the  seven 
hundred  prisoners  shot,  which  he  must  have  known  would  expose 
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the  lives  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  in  the  possession  of  the  p8«- 
triots  at  Acapulco,  whom  Morelos  by  way  of  retaliation  put  to 
death. 

The  Spaniards  at  this  time  had  a  powerful  force  ;  the  royal 
army  consisted  of  four  strong  divisions,  and  from  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  Calleja,  who  was  now  appointed  viceroy,  they  drove 
the  revolutionists  from  the  principal  part  of  the  country.  More- 
los, Rayon,  Doctor  Cos,  and  some  others  of  the  patriot  chiefs^ 
however,  kept  the  field,  and  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Guanaxuato,  YalladoUd,  and  Zacatecas ;  Liceaga 
fortified  a  position  on  the  Lake  Chapda,  where  he  repulsed  the 
royalists  in  several  attacks  made  to  dislodge  him. 

In  hopes  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants,  Morelos  called 
a  congress,  consisting  of  forty  members,  which  opened  its  ses- 
sion at  Chilpanzingo,  90  miles  south  of  Mexico,  and  was  afler* 
ward  removed  to  Ario,  about  130  miles  from  the  capital,  where  it 
declared  Mexico  independent,  and  constituted  a  triplicate  execu- 
tive, consisting  of  Morelos,  Liceaga,  and  Cos.  From  thence  the 
congress  was  transferred  to  Apatzingan,  in  the  province  of  Yal- 
ladolid.' — There,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1814,  they  offered  to 
the  people  a  democratic  constitution,  and  on  the  25th  issued  a 
decree,  prescribing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  all  who  were  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  the  new  government.  These  proceedings  in- 
creased the  rage  of  the  royal  governors,  and  the  constitution  and 
decree  were  publicly  burned  at  Mexico  on  the  25th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, and  the  punishment  of  death  denounced  against  all  who 
should  retain  in  their  possession  any  copies  of  the  constitution, 
or  refuse  to  deliver  them  to  the  government.*  Morelos  found  that 
the  establishment  of  a  congress,  and  the  resignation  of  his  power 
to  it,  instead  of  promoting,  injured  the  cause,  and  greatiy  embar- 
rassed his  operations.  When  he,  or  any  of  the  generals,  propo- 
sed any  military  plan  of  action,  the  long  discussion  which  it  must 
undergo  in  the  congress,  not  only  occasioned  delay,  but  often  de- 
feated the  object,  and  finally  led  to  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Many  privateers  were  fitted  out  under  the  authority  of  the  new 
government,  which  supplied  the  armies  of  the  patriots  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  through  the  port  of  Boquilla  de  Piedra,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  intendancy  of  Yalladolid,  and  receiving  intelhgence  that  To- 
ledo and  general  Humbert  had  arrived  with  arms  and  ammunition 
at  Elpuente  del  Rey,  situated  between  Xalapa  and  Vera  Cru;z, 
which  was  fortified  by  the  independents,  Morelos  determined  to 
retire  into  that  province,  and  the  congress  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  resolved  to  accompany  him. 

The  expedition  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  large  caxavan, 
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or  the  migratoiy  incursions  of  those  nations  of  the  north  of  Eu* 
rope,  which  overran  the  Roman  empire,  than  that  of  a  regular 
army  on  its  march.  The  royalists  pursued  and  hovered  round 
this  vast  multitude,  armed  and  unarmed,  hut  made  no  general  at- 
tack«  Morelos  had  separated  himself  from  the  main  army,  to 
cover  the  retreat,  and  with  a  hody  of  cavalry  lay  at  a  place  called 
T^ecuacikoy  of  which  the  royalists  obtaining  information  by  their 
spies,  attacked  him  by  surprise,  and  afler  a  short  conflict,  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1815. 
Morelos  was  carried  to  Mexico,  deprived  of  his  clerical  orders, 
accused  of  heresy,  but  acquitted  of  that  charge  by  the  inquisition. 
On  the  2 2d  of  December,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  as  ^  traitor,  in 
the  village  of  San  Christobal,  18  miles  from  the  capital,  the 
viceroy  not  daring  to  execute  the  sentence  in  the  city,  for  fear  it 
would  excite  the  people  to  rise.- 

The  congress  convened  at  the  city  of  Tehuacan,in  the  province 
of  Puebla,  where  Teran,  an  independent  officer,  commanded  a 
considerable  body  of  troops.  Here,  on  the  17th  of  November^ 
they  sent  to  Calleja  a  despatch,  imploring  him  to  spare  the  valua- 
ble life  of  Morelos,  which  he  did  not  condescend  to  answer.  The 
loss  of  Morelos  was  irreparable ;  the  congress  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  his  place  as  a  member,  and  president  of  the 
executive  department;  the  place  was  demanded  by  Teran,  whom 
the  congress  did  not  seem  disposed  to  appoint,  and  serious  dis- 
putes arose.  Teran  being  provoked,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
existing  disputes,  dissolved  the  congress  by  force,  in  December, 
which  arbitrary  act  proved  very  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
There  was  no  longer  any  national  authority,  unity  of  power,  or 
concert  of  action  ;  but  the  military  officers  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces acted  as  independent  chiefs,  and  the  war  languished  until 
the  arrival  of  general  Mina,  in  the  autumn  of  1816.  Mina  was 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  general  of  that  name,  so  distinguished 
for  lus  patriotic  devotion  to  his  coimtry,  and  the  constitutional 
cause  in  Spain,  and  the  long  and  successful  resistance  he  made 
against  the  French  and  the  Spanish  royalists.  He  sailed  from 
Liverpool  with  a  small  expedition,  in  May,  1816,  having  7000 
stand  of  arms,  and  equipages  for  2000  infantry  and  500  cavalry, 
and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  June.  Here  he  obtained  some 
officers,  and  additional  muskets,  some  pecuniary  aid  from  Bal- 
timore and  New-Orleans,  to  help  out  tlie  expedition,  and  sailed  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Having  suffered  much  in  the  passage  from 
imfa^ourable  weather  and  disease,  he  landed  at  Galvestown  in 
November,  where  he  was  joined  by  Aury,  the  commander  of  the 
privateers  in  that  quarter,  and  by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Has- 
tily organizing  his  forces,  he  proceeded  to  Soto  Marina,  and  en- 
tered the  place  without  opposition.     Here  he  constructed  u  fort. 
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and  left  a  small  garrison  for  the  protection  of  his  militaiy  stores, 
and  on  the  24th  of  May  commenced  his  march  for  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

At  this  time  the  revolution  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  little  or 
no  resistance  was  openly  made  to  the  Spanish  government,  ex- 
cept in  the  internal  provinces  ;  there  were,  however,  some  guer- 
nlkis,  in  other  parts,  that  kept  the  field.  Calleja  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, as  viceroy,  by  Don  Juan  R.  de  Apadoca ;  and  tlie  new 
viceroy  departed  from  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  at- 
tempted, to  govern  solely  by  fear  and  terror.  Sensible  that  the 
cruel  and  bloody  career  of  Calleja  was  not  calculated  to  restore 
tranquilhty  to  a- distracted  country,  where  all  was  war  and  desola- 
tion, he  resolved  to  try  a  different  line  of  conduct,  and  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  regain  their  con- 
fidence. This  conciliatory  policy  was  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  almost  put  an  end  to  the  revolution,  in  the  capital  and 
that  part  of  Mexico.  But  the  spirit  of  independence  was  sup- 
pressed, not  extinguished,  stnd  it  was  revived  by  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  Mina.  When  he  commenced  his  march,  his 
whole  force,  including  officers,  was  308  men  ;  with  which  he  en- 
countered a  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of  June,  1817,  near 
Valle  del  Mais,  routed  them,  and  entered  tlie  town.  He  made 
no  stay,  but  qontinued  his  march  with  great  expedition,  being  de- 
sirous to  unite  with  the  independents  in  the  interior,  and  on  the 
14th  of  June  he  encamped  at  the  hacienda  Peotillas.  Here  he 
was  attacked  by  a  force  greatly  superior,  but  his  heroic  band,  few 
in  number  but  brave  in  spirit,  directed  and  encouraged  by  their 
gallant  leader,  not  only  defended  themselves,  but  compelled  the 
enemy  to  abandon  the  field  with  a  heavy  loss.  In  this  action 
Mina  proved  himself  to  be  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  and  acquir- 
ed the  highest  confidence  of  his  followers.  Continuing  his  march, 
on  the  ISth  he  stormed  and  took  the  town  of  Real  del  Pinos,  al- 
though defended  by  a  garrison  exceeding  his  own  force ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  June  he  reached  Sombrero,  where  he  found  the  forces 
of  the  independents,  having  marched  660  miles  in  thirty-two  days. 
His  troops  had  endured  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  almost  every 
hardship  and  privation ;  but  being  animated  by  their  commander, 
young,  gallant,  and  popular,  who  shared  himself  in  all  their  suffer- 
ings and  wants,  no  murmurs  or  complaints  were  heard.  When 
Mina  arrived  at  Sombrero,  he  had  269  men,  rank  and  file.  Here 
he  wrote  to  the  junta  which  had  been  established,  acquainting 
them  with  his  object  in  invading  the  country,  and  offering  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  independence ;  he  also  wrote  to  Padre  de 
Torresj  who  was  regarded  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  patriots. 

Mina  learnt  that  a  body  of  royalists,  amounting  to  700,  were  in 
the  vicinity,  and  leaving  the  fort  under  the  command  of  Don  Pe- 
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dro  Moreno,  he  inarched  in  conjunction  with  a  guerrilla,  com- 
manded by  Ortis,  of  100  men,  to  meet  the  enemy.  His  whole 
force  amounted  to  400  men,  with  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
gage the  royaUsts,  drawn  up  at  the  hacienda  de  loa  Llanos.  So 
spirited  and  vigorous  was  the  charge  of  the  independents,  led  on 
by  Mina,  that  the  enemy  yielded  before  them  and  fled  in  disorder, 
witli  the  loss  of  half  their  number  lefl  on  the  field.  Aflcr  the 
troops  were  refreshed  by  a  few  days  repose  at  Sombrero,  Mina 
and  Moreno  penetrated  as  far  as  Xarai,  60  miles  from  Guanax- 
uato,  and  surprised  and  took  the  place,  in  wliich  they  found  im- 
mense booty. 

On  his  return  to  Sombrero,  Mina  received  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  of  Soto  la  Marina  to  the  royalists,  commanded  by  Ar- 
redondo,  governor  of  the  internal  provinces.  Following  up  then 
success,  the  Spaniards  invested  Sombrero.  The  patriots  made 
an  obstinate  defence ;  but  it  being  evident  the  place  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  Mina  lefl  the  fort  and  proceeded  to  gene- 
ral Torfes,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  troops  for  the  relief  of  the 
besieged,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed.  A  few  days  afler  he  lefl 
the  place,  the  patriots  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  and  had  no 
other  means  of  escape  but  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  Filly  only  survived,  who  joined  their  leader  at 
Los  Remedies,  the  headquarters  of  general  Torres.  The  royal- 
ists under  general  Linan,  marched  against  Remedies,  and  invest- 
ed the  place  on  the  31st  of  August,  which  was  defended  by  Tor- 
res, assisted  by  some  of  Mina's  officers.  Mina,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  cavalry,  marched  toward  Guanaxuato,  and  captured  ^the 
hacienda  of  Biscocho,  and  the  town  of  San  Luis  la  Paz.  He  also 
advanced  against  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  and  commenced  an  at- 
tack upon  it,  but  retired  on  receiving  information  that  a  strong 
force  of  the  enemy  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  He 
retreated  to  the  valle  de  Santiago,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
patriots,  so  that  he  soon  was  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  caval- 
ry. With  this  force  Mina  set  out  for  the  relief  of  Remedies,  but 
learning  that  the  besiegers  were  stronger  than  he  had  supposed, 
he  deemed  his  force  insufiicienl  for  the  purpose,  and  retired  to  the 
moimtains  near  Guanaxuato,  being  pursued  by  Orrantia.  The 
Spaniards  carried  on  the  siege  of  Remedies  with  great  vigour ; 
yet  Mina  continually  harassed  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  cut  off 
their  supphcs.  But  at  length  he  was  attacked  by  Orrantia  at  the 
hacienda  of  La  Caxa,  and  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss.  He  re- 
tired to  a  small  town  called  New  Puebla,  twelve  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  who  had  es- 
caped, but  with  httle  success,  as  most  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes.  In  this  forlorn  condition  he  proceeded  to  Xauxilla,  to 
obtain  from  the  government  oTthe  independents,  which  was  then 
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fixed  at  that  place,  some  troops  to  resume  his  military  opera- 
tions. He  proposed  attacking  Guanaxuato ;  and  af\er  considera- 
ble opposition  to  his  plan  it  was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  supplied 
with  a  small  body  of  troops.  With  this  force  he  marched  to  the 
valle  de  Santiago,  where  he  was  re-enforced  by  a  few  men  from 
Xalapa,  waiting  to  join  him  ;  but  the  approach  of  a  detachment 
of  royalists  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  valley.  By  a 
rapid  movement  through  the  mountains,  he  descended  in  the  rear 
of  the  royalists,  and  marched  to  La  Caxa  ;  and  from  thence  he 
proceeded  by  a  rapid  march  across  the  country  during  the  night, 
to  an  obscure  place  called  La  Mina  de  la  Luz.  Here  he  receiv- 
ed some  re-enforcements,  which  increased  his  little  army  to  1400 
men,  with  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  city  of  Gua- 
naxuato, although  entirely  destitute  of  artillery.  As  might  have 
been  foreseen,  the  attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  ader  burning  the 
machinery  of  the  mine  of  Yalenciana,  he  retired,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  their  different  stations,  retaining  sixty  or  seventy  only  un- 
der his  immediate  command.  The  bold  career  of  this  brave  and 
intrepid  young  officer  and  patriot  was  soon  terminated.  He  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  Spanish  general  Orrantia,  at  Ye- 
nadito,  on  the  27th  of  September,  IS  17.  Apadoca  the  viceroy 
gave  orders  for  his  immediate  execution,  and  he  was  conducted 
to  the  headquarters  of  Linan,  commanding  the  royal  array  before 
Remedies,  where  he  was  condemned,  and  shot  on  the  11th  of 
November.*  The  capture  of  Mina  not  only  occasioned  great 
joy  among  the  royal  chiefs  in  Mexico,  but  was  regarded  as  so 
important  an  event  by  the  Spanish  government,  that  Apadoca  was 
honoured  with  tlie  title  of  Conds  del  Venadito,  and  Linan  and 
Orrantia  received  marks  of  distinction  for  having  rendered  so 
great  a  service  to  their  country. 

The  royalists  now  directed  all  their  efforts  in  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Rcmedios ;  and  Torres  finding  his  ammunition  failing, 
evacuated  the  place  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1818. 
The  evacuation  was  so  unskilfully  conducted,  that  nearly  all  of 
the  garrison  were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  unarmed  and  unprotected, 
were  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  and  nearly  all  massacred. 

The  death  of  Mina,  the  fall  of  Remedios,  and  the  loss  of  the 
garrison,  presaged  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, and  encouraged  the  royalLsts  to  redouble  their  exer- 
tions for  the  consummation  of  an  object  so  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
The  town  and  fortress  of  Xauxilla,  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  revolutionists,  vras  invested  by  1000  men  under  Aguirre  ; 
and  the  place  was  compelled  to  surrender,  after  being  gallantly 
defended  for  three  months.  The  government  was  removed  into 
__        _  ♦  Poinsett's  notes  on  Meidco. 
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the  province  of  Valladolid,  where  it  was  8uq)ri8ed  in  the  month 
of  February,  1818,  by  a  party  of  royalists,  and  the  president 
made  prisoner.  The  popular  government,  however,  still  main- 
tained a  precarious  existence,  its  members  being  obliged  to  re- 
move from  place  to  place,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  having  no  troops  sufficient  for  their  protection.  To 
increase  their  difficulties,  they  were  involved  in  civil  dissensions. 
Torres,  after  the  fall  of  Remedies,  had  conducted  in  so  capridoas 
and  tyrannical  a  manner,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  situation  as  commander-in-chief,  by  a  formal  de- 
cree, which  he  resisted.  Don  Juan  Arragon,  a  French  officer, 
who  came  into  the  country  with  Mina,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Torres,  and  both  parties  had  recourse  to  force,  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. The  approach  of  the  royalists  ended  this  unhappy  contest, 
and  Torres  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  government  This  occurred  in  July,  1819,  and 
from  this  period  the  war  languished  every  where  ;  the  royalists 
occupied  all  the  fortresses,  and  every  town,  and  the  revolutionary 
party  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  crushed.  General  Guerrero, 
however,  a  bitivcand  enterprising  officer,  Arago,  and  a  few  others, 
continued  to  keep  the  field  at  the  head  of  guerrillas,  and  roamed 
over  the  mpmitains  ;  and  Guadaloupe  Victoria,  an  assumed  name, 
but  one  which  has  since  become  illustrious  in  Mexico,  afler  long 
maintaining  himself  in  the  intendancy  of  Yera  Cruz,  as  the  only 
resource  lefl,  disbanded  his  troops,  and  sought  refuge  in  tlie 
mountains  from  royal  vengeance,  by  which  means  his  life  was 
preserved  for  the  redemption  of  his  country. 

In  1821,  after  the  revolution  in  Spain,  deputies  were  sent  from 
Mexico  to  the  cortes  at  Madrid,  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  new  government.  On  the  3d  of  May  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  cortes,  by  count  Ferreno,  which  resulted  in  a 
reference  to  a  committee  consisting  of  deputies  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  of  America,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  executive,  were  to 
consider  and  propose  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  best  cal- 
culated to  *"*•  terminate  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  va^ 
rious  parts  of  America."  Whilst  the  subject  was  before  this  com- 
mittee, news  arrived  of  the  insurrection  of  Iturbide.  The  dis- 
cussions which  this  event  occasioned,  enabled  the  American  de- 
puties to  show  to  the  cortes  the  impracticability  of  the  transatlan- 
tic possessions  of  the  monarchy  being  governed  by  the  same  sys- 
tem and  laws  as  the  Peninsula.  The  Mexican  deputies  offered 
a  resolution,  instructing  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  propose  to 
Iturbide  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  the  project  of  a  govern- 
ment for  America  could  be  decided  on,  which  was  rejected. 

The  committee  devoted  tlieir  attention  to  the  subject  with  zeal 
and  assiduity  corresponding  with  its  importance.     They  had  fre- 
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quent  conferences  with  the  ministers,  and  at  length  succeeded  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction  in  maturing  a  plan  of  government  for 
the  colonies,  which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  king,  met  with  his 
utter  disapprobation  :  this  caused  the  ministers  to  decline  acting 
further  at  that  time  upon  the  subject.  In  consequence  the  com* 
mittee  reported  that  nothing  could  then  be  done  but  to  excite  the 
seal  of  the  ministers,  and  request  them  to  present  to  the  cortes, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  fundamental  measures  which  they  may 
deem  calculated  to  complete  the  pacification  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces. But  this  unsuccessful  result  did  not  discourage  the  Mex- 
ican deputies  from  submitting  to  the  cortes  and  the  executive 
another  plan  for  the  government  of  America.  This  plan  was, 
that  America  should  be  divided  into  uiree  parts.  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  were  to  form  one  jurisdiction,  New  Grenada  and  Ye- 
nezuela  another ;  and  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili,  the  third ; 
each  of  these  jurisdictions  were  to  have  a  cortes,  possessing,  with 
certain  limitations,  the  same  powers  as  that  of  Spain.  In  each 
division  the  executive  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  delegate, 
uamed  by  the  king,  removable  by  him  at  pleasure,  and  wholly  ir- 
responsible to  the  American  cortes.  He  was  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  having  the  power  to  appoint  four  ministers  or  secre- 
taries, one  of  the  interior  of  finance,  one  of  justice  and  grace, 
one  of  war,  and  one  of  marine.  In  each  government  there  was 
to  be  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  and  council  of  state,  and  the 
commerce  of  Spain  and  America  was  to  be  regulated  as  between 
one  colony  and  another.  Mexico  stipulated  also  to  advance  Spain 
a  large  amount  of  money,  as  a  gratuity,  but  further  negotiation 
was  broken  off  by  the  Colombian  commissioners  disclaiming  any 
participation  in  the  scheme,  and  insisting  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  independence  as  the  only  basis  of  any  accommodation 
with  Spain.* 

*  See  Letter  of  Mr.  Brent,  chaige  de  afikin  of  the  United  States  at 
Madjid,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Royal  autlwrlly  re-establtsJud — influence  oftlu  clergy — iheifviews 
chanf^ed  by  tlie  revolution  in  Spain — second  revolution  plcmned 
— plan  of  Igiiala  proclaimed — viceroy  deposed — disaffection  of 
the  people — Victoria  joins  Iturbide,  tcho  takes  Queretaro — atic- 
cess  of  tlu  revolution — arrival  of  O^Donoju — treaty — Mexico 
the  capital  surrendered  to  the  revolutionists — cortes  assembled — 
different  parties — regency  appointed — disputes  between  Iturbide 
and  the  cm'les — Iturbide  declared  emperor — ambition  of  Iturbide 
— proposes  to  establish  military  tribunals — pi^oject  defeated  by 
the  cortes. 

THE  struggle  might  now  be  considered  as  terminated,  and  the 
royal  authority  as  re-established  throughout  Mexico.  This  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  revolution  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  whose  influence  had  always  con- 
trolled the  conduct  of  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  When 
the  revolution  first  broke  out,  and  the  standard  of  independence 
was  unfurled  by  Hidalgo^  the  shouts  of  liberty  spread  from  river 
to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until  they  reached  the 
shores  of  the  two  oceans ;  and  the  whole  country  was  electrified 
by  the  patriotic  flame.  The  people  were  evidently  ripe  for  a  ge- 
neral rising  ;  but  this  noble  spirit  was  checked  by  the  clergy,  who 
viewed  in  a  revolution,  originating  from,  and  to  be  sustained  by 
the  people,  if  not  the  overthrow  of  their  power,  at  least  great  dan- 
ger of  it,  and  they  immediately  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  The 
church  was  in  danger,  the  inquisition,  and  the  Roman  apostolic 
catholic  religion.  All  the  engines  of  a  powerful  liierarchy  were 
put  in  requisition,  and  all  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  church  di- 
rected against  the  revolution.  Disloyalty  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  not  only  treason,  but  heresy,  the  greatest  of  all  sins. 
Ancient  prejudices  were  renewed,  the  scruples  of  the  conscien- 
tious appealed  to,  the  fears  of  some  were  excited,  and  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  the  many  taken  advantage  of,  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and  aid  the  cause  of  royalty.  The 
want  of  an  efficient  government,  and  uni^  of  authority,  dissen- 
sions among  the  patriot  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  discipline  in 
their  armies,  and  experience  in  their  commanders,  were  the  causes 
of  many  of  the  disasters  which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  contributed  to  its  unfortunate  termination ;  yet  with 
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aH  these  difficulties,  had  not  the  rising  current  of  popular  feeling 
been  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  religious  preju- 
dices been  brought  to  oppose  the  cause  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, the  first  revolution  would  have  succeeded ;  and  its  early 
champions,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  their  exertions  and 
patriotism  with  a  halter,  would  have  been  viewed  as  the  redeem- 
ers of  their  country,  and  have  received  the  highest  honours  on 
earth,  the  homage  of  a  free  and  grateful  people. 

But  even  as  it  was,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  their  exertions 
were  wholly  lost,  and  that  their  blood  flowed  in  vain.  A  despe- 
rate struggle  of  ten  years,  for  liberty,  in  which  the  best  blood  of 
the  country  had  been  spilt,  and  the  Creoles  and  Indians  suffered 
incredibly  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  had  exas- 
perated the  people  against  their  oppressors,  alienated  their  minds 
from  Spain,  shaken  ancient  prejudices,  and  diffused  much  intelli- 
gence among  the  inhabitants,  which  enabled  them  to  understand 
their  rights,  and  rendered  them  more  uneasy  under  the  Spanish 
yoke.  During  this  long  contest  too,  much  experience  had  been 
acquired  by  the  patriots,  and  they  had  discovered  the  causes  of 
their  disasters  and  miscarriages.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
revolution  had  failed,  it  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  independence 
through  the  valleys,  and  over  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  which 
could  hardly  fail,  in  due  time,  of  springing  up  and  producing  fruit 
which  would  ripen  to  maturity.  Had  not  the  second  revolution 
been  brought  about  in  the  raamier  it  was,  tranquillity  could  not 
long  have  been  preserved,  as  the  spirit  of  independence  would 
have  soon  disclosed  itself  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  same  cause  which  overthrew  the 
first  revolution  in  Mexico,  should  have  produced  the  second. 
This  cause  was  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  clergy ;  they 
denounced  the  revolution  at  first,  and  afterward  encouraged  it, 
without  however  becoming  advocates  for  liberty,  or  Changing 
their  motives.  The  constitutional  revolution  in  Spain,  which 
broke  out  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  the  establishment  of  the  cortes,  the 
various  innovations  made  by  them,  particularly  the  confiscating 
the  estates  and  reforming  some  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  priest- 
hood, alarmed  the  clergy  in  Spanish  America,  and  at  once  chang- 
ed their  attachment  for  the  mother  country  into  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred. Their  affection  for  Spain  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  attachment  for  its  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  the  moment 
this  was  endangered,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  Spain  becoming 
free,  they  lost  all  regard  and  veneration  for  the  parent  country, 
and,  from  being  its  zealous  advocates,  became  its  open  opposers. 
The  cortes  were  openly  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  their 
patriotic  measures,  for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  and  oppres- 
sive system^  were  declared  to  be  tyranniccd,  and  calculated  to 
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overthrow  all  civil  order,  and  destroy  the  holy  catholic  religion* 
ConsidenDg  the  govemmeDt  of  Spain  as  now  being  in  the  hands 
of  disoi^ganizers  and  impious  men,  they  declared  that  a  separation 
was  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  not 
only  openly  advocated  a  revolt  against  the  Spanish  government, 
but  assisted  in  devising  and  preparing  the  plan  for  giving  effect  to 
the  revolution*  The  new  order  of  things  in  the  Spanish  penin* 
Bula  not  only  changed  the  views  of  the  clergy  in  Mexico,  but 
many  of  the  European  Spaniards,  who  had  been  the  most  zealous 
opponents  of  the  revolution,  were  so  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
the  cortes,  and  so  hostile  to  the  constitutional  system,  as  to  pre- 
fer the  separatiop  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  to  its  being  governed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  parent  country,  and  falling  under  the 
dominion  of  the  cortes. 

The  Spanish  revolution,  which  entirely  failed  of  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  peninsula,  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  Mexico ;  and  had  the  singular  eflfect  of 
converting  the  clergy  and  many  of  the  European  Spaniards,  in 
America,  who  had  been  the  most  violent  oppooents  of  the  revo- 
lution, into  its  most  zealous  advocates.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  two  classes  which  supported  the  royal  cause,  having  turned 
against  it,  it  had  no  other  relixmce  but  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  military.  The  Spaniards,  and  the  clergy  who  were 
at  this  time  in  favour  of  a  revolution,  had  very  different  views 
from  the  Creoles ;  the  first  class  wished  for  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  in  hopes  to  preserve  in  America  that  system  of  despo- 
tism, which  they  perceived  overthrown  in  Spain,  and  thus  secure 
a  refuge  for  Ferdinand  YII. ;  the  clergy  were  in  favour  of  a  se- 
paration, from  an  apprehension  that  the  reforms  and  restrictions 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood,  which  had  been  made  in 
Spain  by  the  constitutionalists,  would  be  introduced  into  Ameri- 
ca ;  whikt  the  Creoles  and  Indians  were  anxious  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  thereby  avoid  its  oppressions,  and  to  establish 
a  free  government  The  latter,  however,  had  little  agency  at 
first  in  the  second  revolution,  as  it  was  planned  and  executed  by 
those  who,  though  friendly  to  the  independence  of  the  country, 
were  opposed  to  its  enjoying  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  free  in- 
stitutions, securing  equal  rights  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  principal  difHculty  with  the  clergy  and  Europeans  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  revolution,  was  to  select  a  proper  military 
leader,  as  an  instrument  of  carrying  their  plan  into  execution.  At 
length  they  fixed  on  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  who,  although  a  cre- 
o)e,  had  been  zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  and,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Uog,  had  foUA^t  against  the  independents  with  as  much  animosi* 
ty  as  any  of  me  Spanish  chiefs.  He  had  been  successful  in  his 
i9ilil;nry  career,  and  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and 
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failihful  officer ;  and  his  situation  at  that  titne  was  veiy  impottanty 
as  he  had  heen  appointed  by  die  viceroy  to  command  the  army 
designed  to  attack  and  disperse  several  popular  chiefs,  who,  with 
about  1500  adherents,  had  fortified  an  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain,  between  Mexico  and  Acapulco,  and  thus  to  give  the  last 
blow  to  the  revolution.  The  European  Spaniards  considered  him 
attached  to  their  party ;  the  clergy  thought  he  would  maintain 
their  power  and  privileges,  and  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of 
the  equality  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population,  regarded 
him  as  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  government,  and  a 
fit  instrument  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  which  should  separate 
the  colonies  from  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  mo- 
narchical system  and  the  power  of  the  hierarchy.* 

The  Spaniards  and  priests  engaged  in  the  plot  supplied  Itur- 
bide  with  some  funds,  which  he  augmented  by  seizing  on  a  con- 
voy of  specie  of  nearly  a  miltion  of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
nilla merchants,  whilst  on  his  march  against  the  insurgents.  In- 
stead of  attacking  the  independents,  imder  Guerrero,  he  formed  a 
junction  with  them,  and  attempted  to  explain  this  event  to  the 
viceroy,  by  representing  that  the  patriots  had  united  with  him, 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  government  in  pursuance  of  the 
proclamation  which  he  had  issued.  In  the  mean  time,  Uie  revo- 
lutionists in  the  capital  had  despatched  agents  to  all  the  provinces, 
and  had  been  extremely  active  in  disseminating  revolutionary 
sentiments ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  together  with  many 
of  the  Spaniards,  now  employing  their  influence  in  favour  of  a 
revolution,  in  a  short  time  the  minds  of  the  people  were  prepared 
to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  united  armies  proceeded  to 
Iguala,  where  on  the  22d  of  February,  1821,-  Iturbide  submitted 
to  the  ofHcers  a  plan  of  independence,  which  being  unanimously 
approved  of,  copies  of  it  were  immediately  despatched  to  the 
viceroy  and  the  governors  of  all  the  intendancies.  This  project 
of  independence,  called  the  plan  of  Iguala,  proposed  that  Mexico 
should  be  independent  of  Spain,  and  be  governed  by  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  crown  first  to  be  offered  to  Ferdinand,  and  then 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family  in  regular  succession,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  monarch  must  reside  in  Mexico,  cmd 
take  an  oath  to  preserve  inviolate  the  constitution  which  might 
be  established  by  a  congress,  to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  It 
also  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and 
the  immunities  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy;  the  indissoluble 
union  of  the  European  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  or  natives ;  it 
likewise  provided  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  person  and  pro- 

•  EHffAent  views  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  this  revolution  80  far 
as  respects  the  part  acted  by  Iturbide  ;  had  he  proved  a  patriot,  his  origi* 
nal  motives  would  have  been  considered  as  pure. 
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perlj,  and  abolished  all  distmctions  of  classes ;  Spaniards,  Cre- 
oles, Indians,  Africans,  and  the  various  casts,  were  to  be  citizens 
of  the  monarchy,  and  alike  eligible  to  places  of  honour  and  emo- 
lument It  provided  that,  for  the  support  of  this  new  system,  an 
army  was  to  be  raised,  entitled  the  army  of  the  three  guarantees,  to« 
preserve  the  holy  apostolic  catholic  religion,  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  and  the  union  between  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans. 

The  appearance  of  the  plan  of  Iguala  opened  the  eyes  of  Apa- 
doca,  and  expelled  from  his  mind  every  doubt  as  to  the  defection 
of  Iturbide,  and  his  revolutionary  designs.  He  immediately  pre- 
pared to  counteract  the  plans  of  the  revolutionists,  and  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  government,  but  was  arrested  in  his  ex- 
ertions by  the  royalists,  who  thinking  him  not  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient nerve,  or  wanting  in  militaiy  talents,  for  such  a  crisis,  depo- 
sed him,  and  elevated  to  his  station  Don  Francisco  Novella,  an 
officer  of  artilleiy.  Iturbide's  plan  of  tlie  revolution  was  dissat- 
isfactory to  the  European  Spaniards,  who  were  alarmed  at  tying 
tlie  hands  of  the  monarch,  and  calling  a  congress  to  impose  on 
him  a  cons^titution,  and  also  at  the  principle  of  equality  among 
the  difierent  classes,  as  proposed.  The  rights  and  interests  of  the 
clergy  being  sufficiently  attended  to,  they  were  satisfied  with  this 
plan,  and  tlie  Europeans  were  obliged  to  acquiesce.  They  wxre 
also  informed  that  the  calling  of  a  congress  to  establish  a  consti- 
tution was  a  necessary  feature  in  the  plan  to  reconcile  the  Creoles 
to  it,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  not  expect  to  succeed. 

This  plan  was  submitted  by  Iturbide  to  his  officers,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1821,  they  being  requested  to  express  their  opinions 
freely  on  the  subject,  and  assufted  of  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
they  saw  fit.  The  plan  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and  such 
was  their  enthusiasm  that  it  was  proposed  to  create  Iturbide  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  march  immediately  to  the  capital  to  cany  it 
into  effect.  And  although  at  this  period  Iturbide  dreamed  of 
''  sceptres,  diadems,  and  royal  state,"  yet,  like  Cesar,  he  pushed 
away  the  crown;  he  not  only  declined  the  promotion,  but  declar- 
ed, that  the  greatest  moderation  ought  to  be  observed,  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  carry  his  plan  into  effect,  if  possible,  without 
resorting  to  hostihties.  The  next  day  Iturbide  proposed  to  the 
army  an  oath  to  support  the  proposed  plan,  which,  having  been 
taken,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  language  : — 

"  Soldiers — ^You  have  this  day  sworn  to  preserve  the  catholic^ 
apostolic,  and  Roman  religion ;  to  protect  the  union  of  Euro- 
peans and  Americans ;  to  effect  the  independence  of  this  empire; 
and,  on  certain  conditions,  to  obey  the  king.  This  act  will  be 
applauded  by  foreign  nations  ;  your  services  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  your  fellow-citizens ;  and  your  names  will  be  in- 
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flcnbed  in  the  temple  of  imiuoitelitj.  Yesterday  I  refused  the 
titie  of  Ueutenant-genend,  whkh  you  would  have  confenred  upon 
me,  and  now  I  renoimce  tiU»  distinction,  (tearing  from  his  sleeves 
tbe  bands  of  lace,  which  distinguished  a  colonel  in  the  Spcmish 
service.)  To  be  ranked  as  your  companion  fiUs  all  my  ambitious 
desires,"  &c. 

This  address  shows,  that  the  arts  of  a  military  usurper  are  the 
saine,  whether  a  Cesar,  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Spanish  colond — af^ 
fected  moderation,  pretended  patriotism,  and  flattering  the  soldiers 
with  notions  of  companionship  and  equality. 

The  Americans  disapproved  of  the  plan  of  Iguala,  as  they 
were  opposed  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  stiH  more 
to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  nevertheless  favoured 
the  revolution,  considering  that  they  should  not  be  bound  by  this 
plan,  and  believing  that  a  convention,  elected  by  the  people,  wonld 
be  authorized  to  depart  from  it,  and  to  form  such  a  constitution  as 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
best  adapted  to  their  condition.  Many  also  foresaw  that,  when 
the  wheels  of  the  revolution  were  once  set  in  motion,  circum- 
stances would  be  likely  to  occur,  calculated  to  give  to  them  a 
popular  direction  ;  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  those  who 
give  the  first  impulse  to  revolutions  cannot  always  control  their 
events,  or  govern  their  results. 

The  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Spanish  government 
being  almost  universal,' had  only  been  repressed  by  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  powerful  class  having  now  not  only  with- 
drawn their  opposition,  but  taken  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the 
revolution,  it  was  accomplished  without  a  severe  struggle,  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  It  was  a  r^wktfian  in  iheaetUhnenta  of 
the  people,  so  important  and  so  universal,  as  to  produce,  almost 
without  violence,  a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. The  spirit  of  freedom  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  in 
^  theintendancies  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla,  the  standard  of  revolt 

^  was  raised  by  Bravo,  Santana,  and  Herrera,  who  took  possession 

of  the  cities  of  Orizaba,  Cordova,  and  Xalapa ;  and  in  San  Luis 
.  Potosi,  colonel  Bustamete  declaring  in  favour  of  independence, 
took  possession  of  several  cities,  and  among  the  number  Ouanax- 
uato,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  garrison.  In  some  provinces, 
however,  the  ro3ralists  made  a  show  of  defence  of  the  old,  and 
opposition  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Iturbide  proceeded  from 
Iguala  to  the  BaxtOy  lying  between  Guanaxuato  and  the  capital, 
where  he  was  joined  by  several  provincial  governors,  and  a  num- 
ber of  militaiy  officers.  At  San  Juan  del  Rio,  he  was  joined  by 
Guadeloupe  Victoria,  who  after  keeping  the  field  untilTurther  re- 
sistance became  useless,  had  dismissed  his  forces,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  mountains  of  Yera  Cruz,  where  he  bad  been  concealed 
ToL.  I.  14*  W 
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since  1819.  This  celebrated  chief,  who  had  been  ^igaged  in  the 
revolution  from  its  commencemeDt,  and  become  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  activity  and  bravery  as  a  warrior,  and  for  his  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  independence  of 
his  country,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confidenc'e  of 
those  engaged  in  the  first  revolution,  and  of  all  the  fiiends  of  free- 
dom. His  joining  Iturbide  had  great  influence  with  the  liberal 
party ;  it  removed  their  doubts,  dispelled  their  apprehensions,  and 
inspired  them  with  confidence  to  a^ord  their  zealous  support  to 
the  revolutionary  cause.  Iturbide,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
possessing  Queretaro,  which  from  its  position  is  in  some  measure 
the  key  of  the  interior  provinces,  marched  against  it,  and  entered 
the  town  without  opposition.  There  he  divided  his  army  of  the 
three  guarantees,  as  it  was  called ;  Victoria  at  the  head  of  one  di- 
vision marched  directly  toward  the  capital,  whilst  Iturbide  with 
the  other  moved  upon  Puebla,  where  he  was  received  without 
opposition,  and  the  place  immediately  surrendered  to  him. 

In  this  stage  of  the  revolution,  the  new  \iceroy,  general 
O'Donoju,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Spain,  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  country.  Finding  that  all  was  lost ;  that  the 
country  had  not  only  declared  its  independence,  but  was  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  the  capital,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco, 
were  the  only  places  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  government, 
or  subject  to  its  authority,  and  these  without  garrisons  sufficient  to 
stand  a  siege,  he  proposed  to  Iturbide  to  open  a  negotiation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  plan  of  Iguala.  This  proposal  having  been  accept- 
ed, the*  parties  met  at  Cordova  and  negotiated  a  treaty,  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  which  were,  that  Spain  should  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  latter  should  send  com- 
robsioners  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  to  offer  the  crown  to  Ferdi- 
nand YIL,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  a  provisional  government 
should  be  established,  consisting  of  a  regency  and  a  junta  ;  and 
that  a  cortes  was  to  be  elected  and  assembled,  to  form  a  consti- 
tution for  the  new  monarchy.* 

At  this  time  the  capital  had  not  surrendered,  but  was  besieged 
bv  Victoria,  and  general  O'Donoju  stipulated  to  use  his  authority 
with  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  troops,  to  induce  him  to  evacu- 
ate it  A  request  was  made  and  refused ;  but  the  commander  at 
the  same  time  suggested  that  he  considered  general  O'Donoju  as 
his  superior  officer  by  virtue  of  his  appointment,  and  that  he  should 
obey  his  ordera  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  New 
Spain.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  for  the  garrison  to  capit- 
ulate, which  they  did,  and  marched  out  of  the  capital  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  repaired  to  the  town  of  Toluca,  to  wait  for 
transports  to  convey  them  to  Spain.  ' 

*  See  the  treaty  concluded  the  20Ui  of  Aiicril0t«  1821. 
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All  opposition  being  at  an  end,  and  the  independents  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  a  provisional  junta,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
members,  was  created,  which  appointed  a  regency  or  executive, 
of  five  persons,  of  which  Iturbide  was  president.  He  was  also 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  sala- 
ry  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  assigned  to  him. 

These  preliminary  matters  being  disposed  of,  the  public  attention 
was  directed  to  the  assembling  of  the  cortes,  and  the  formation 
of  a  constitution.  A  plan  was  submitted  to  the  junta  by  Ituibide, 
the  basis  of  which  was,  that  the  legislative  power  should  be  con- 
fided to  two  chambers,  one  to  be  composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  same  number  of  officers  of  the  army, 
one  member  from  each  terptorial  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
one  to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  city  councils  of  the  several  ci- 
ties in  the  empire ;  and  the  second  chamber  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  election  to  be  made  according 
to  the  ratio  of  one  deputy  for  every  fifly  thousand  population ;  the 
classes  represented  in  ihe  first  chamber  to  be  excluded.  Not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  Iturbide  at  this  time,  and  that  he 
submitted  his  plan  as  emanating  from  the  regency,  it  was  reject- 
ed. In  the  project  adopted,  the  same  ratio  of  representation  was 
preserved  in  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  provinces  which  sent  more  than  four  members,  should 
elect  one  ecclesiastic ;  one  belonging  to  the  military  class,  and 
one  to  the  legal  profession.  The  proposed  constitution  was  not 
popular ;  it  was  too  aristocratic  to  be  acceptable  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  much  dissatisfied  with  it.  Among  the 
malecontents,  were  Victoria  and  Bravo,  who  headed  a  conspi- 
racy, the  object  of  which  was,  to  compel  the  junta  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  election  of  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  in  Spain. 
The  plot  being  discovered  to  Iturbide,  he  arrested  the  two  re- 
publican generals,  and  several  of  their  abettors,  and  imprisoned 
them. 

The  elections  having  taken  place,  the  cortes  assembled  in  the 
capital  on  the  24th  of  February,  1822  ;  but  previous  to  their  or- 
ganization, the  members  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  every  article  of  the  plan  of  Iguala ;  and  ailer  their 
installation,  the  chambers,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  sanctioned  that 
plan.  But  neither  the  oaths  or  votes  of  the  members  seem  to 
have  had  any  influence  on  their  conduct,  for  the  cortes  were  imme- 
diately divided  into  three  parties — ^the  friends  of  the  plan  of  Igua- 
la, the  opponents  of  that  plan,  and  the  personal  adherents  of  Itur- 
bide. The  first  party  comprised  the  monarchists,  the  friends  of 
Ferdinand,  and  some  hbersil  men  who  were  in  favoUr  of  the  revo- 
lution, but  who  thought  a  moderate  course  the  safest,  and  that  an 
adherence  to  the  plan  of  Iguala,  would  not  only  reconcile  the  £u- 
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fopean  Spaniards  to  the  revolution,  but  check  the  ambitious  de* 
signs  of  Iturfoide.  The  republican  party  denied  the  right  of  Itor- 
bide  and  the  army  to  pledge  the  nation,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  Iguala,  both  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  policy.  Think- 
ing the  nation  capable  of  self  government,  they  were  in  favour  of 
a  repubUc,  and  were  alarmed  at  placing  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  at  the  head  of  the  government,  who,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  support  of  the 
royalists  in  the  country,  and  of  those  who  would  be  likely  to  emi- 
grate from  Spain,  would  break  down  every  constitutional  barrier 
to  absolute  power.  The  partisans  of  Iturbide*  wished  to  accumu- 
late power  in  his  hands,  and  to  push  him  forward  to  the  supreme 
authority,  that  through  him  they  might  acquire  wealth,  and  ag- 
grandize themselves.  They  possessed  the  balance  of  power, 
and  acted  with  one  party  or  the  other,  as  best  suited  their  object 
in  advancing  their  leader ;  (o  prevent  the  repubhcan  party  from 
establishing  a  democratic  constitution,  they  voted  with  the  Bour- 
bonists,  or  frieqds  of  the  plan  of  Iguala,  and  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  cany  into  effect  that  part  of  the  plan,  which  provided 
for  calling  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  they 
oppoi^ed  it,  by  voting  with  the  republicans.  The  greater  part  of 
the  two  first  parties  were  honest  in  their  intentions,  and  only  dif- 
fered in  their  views  ;  they  soon  found  it  necessary  to  unite  to  op- 
pose the  ambitious  designs  of  Iturbide.  So  dangerous  is  the  pos- 
session of  power,  that  this  chief,  who,  but  a  short  time  before  sus- 
tained no  higher  rank  than  a  colonel  in  the  royal  army,  was  now 
bent  on  attaining  the  supreme  authority.  He  assembled  four 
thousand  troops  at  Tacuba,  a  town  about  five  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  cortes,  and  dictate  to  them. 
A  joint  meeting  of  the  regency  and  the  cortes  was  held,  and  Itur- 
bide assumed  the  president's  chair,  to  the  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment of  every  one  ;  but  the  cortes,  asserting  that  it  belonged  to 
the  president  of  their  body  to  preside,  Iturbide  was  obliged  to 
yield  that  point  Aided  by  his  partisans,  Iturbide  constantly  ex- 
erted himself  to  extend  his  power,  and  encroach  on  the  authority 
of  the  congress  ;  and  this  struggle  between  the  military  chief  and 
the  legislative  body,  was  terminated  only  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter.  '  This  contest,  like  that  in  England,  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  parliament,  and  most  others,  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature,  consisted  principally  of  a  demand  of  money  on  the 
one  part,  and  a  refusal  on  the  other,  attended  with  various  irritat- 
ing circumstances.  When  the  person  possessing  the  executive 
power  attempts  to  play  the  tyrant,  the  greatest  obstacle  usually 
experienced  ^s  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  and  hence  the 
^tfaholding  of  money  is  the  most  effectual  check  to  the  extension 
of  executive  power. 
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Iturbide,  like  Bonaparte  and  other  inilitai/  usurpers,  relied 
solely  on  the  army,  as  he  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  carry 
any  considerable  part  of  the  people  with  him  of  any  party.  The 
Spanish  royalists  would  not  favour  his  design  of  usurping  the 
throne  of  Mexico,  which  belonged  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
the  patriots  did  not  wish  to  exchange  one  master  for  another, 
which  would  destroy  all  the  advantages  of  the  revolution.  They 
wished  the  country  to  be  indeperhdenty  that  it  might  he  free.  Itur«* 
bide  had  increased  the  army  and  raised  its  pay,  and  to  maintain 
it  he  made  constant  demands  on  the  congress  for  money.  Had 
the  cortes  been  disposed  to  furnish  the  supplies  demanded,  it 
would  not  have  been  in  their  power,  as  the  protracted  war,  at- 
tended with  immense  expense  and  devastation,  had  exhausted 
the  country.  His  demands  were  answered  by  complaints  of  the 
want  of  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  by  calling  on  the 
regency  to  account  for  the  appropriations  which  had  already  been 
made.  Iturbide,  as  commander-in-chief,  enjoyed  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thodsand  dollars,  and  his  father  a  pen- 
sion often  thousand ;  the  salary  of  the  ministers  was  eight  thou- 
sand each,  and  tlie  members  of  the  cOrtes  received  three  thou- 
sand. 

This  struggle  between  Iturbide  and  the  congress  occasioned  the 
army  to  go  unpaid  ;  and  tlie  commander-in-chief,  in  order  to  ex- 
asperate them  against  the  cortes,  published  his  remonstrance  to 
congress,  exhibiting  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  army,  which 
he  charged  to  the  wilful  neglect  of  that  body  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary supplies. 

The  dissensions  and  disorders  which  prevailed  occasioned  the 
royal  troops  at  Toluca,  who  had  capitulated  at  Mexico,  to  attempt 
a  counter-revolution.  Having  obtained  information  of  this,  Itur- 
bide adopted  measures  to  defeat  it,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
use  of  it  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  the  capital  all  the  troops 
which  were  well  disposed  toward  the  congress.  This  step  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  country  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  summoning  the  congress  to  assemble  the  next  day,  the 
dd  of  April,  1822,  at  an  early  hour,  with  the  regency.  At  the 
joint  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  the  summons,  Yanez,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regency,  arose  and  demanded  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 
This  declaration  occasioned  general  surprise,  as  it  plainly  showed 
that  Iturbide  had  himself  issued  the  proclamation  in  the  name  of 
the  regency,  and  evidently  to  promote  his  own  ambitious  views. 
Tanez  concluded  by  protesting  against  the  president's  engrossing 
the  entire  authority  of  the  regency,  and  making  use  of  his  col- 
leagues  only  as  a  screen  to  cover  his  own  ambitious  designs. 
"  He  has  usurped,"  continued  Yanez,  "  the  sole  executive  power, 
and  rendered  himself  absolute  and  despotic."    Iturbide  made  an 
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reply,  and  charged  Yanez  with  being  not  only  a  personal 
enemy  to  him,  bat  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  he  also  declared  that 
this  was  equally  true  of  many  members  of  the  cortes.  A  tumul- 
tuous and  disorderly  scene  ensued;  Iturbide  was  repeatedly 
called  on  to  name  the  members  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  to  ex- 
hibit his  charges  and  proofs  against  them.  He  named  several 
members  most  distinguished  for  talents  and  integrity,  and  the 
charges  exhibited  against  them  consisted  only  of  their  patriotic 
efforts  to  check  his  usurpations  and  ambitious  designs.  The 
cortes  inquired  into  the  charges,  and  unanimously  acquitted  the 
members  accused,  of  any  improper  conduct,  which  exasperated 
Iturbide.  These  occurrences  excited  complaints  against  the  re- 
gency, and  petitions  Were  presented  to  the  cortes  for  the  removal 
of  the  members  of  that  body.  A  new  appointment  was  made, 
and  two  of  the  old  members  only  retained — Iturbide,  from  fear 
of  his  iilfluence  with  the  army,  and  Yanez,  on  account  of  his  bold 
and  patriotic  conduct  at  the  sitting  on  the  3d  of  April. 

Alarmed  at  the  ambitious  plan^  of  Iturbide,  and  the  ascendancy 
he  had  gained  over  the  military,  the  cortes  were  desirous  of  redu- 
cing the  army  to  20,000  men,  and  of  organizing  a  national  militia. 
These  wise  and  prudent  measures  excited  both  the  fears  and  in- 
dignation of  the  military  chief,  and  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
oppose  them,  and  even  to  procure  an  augmentation  of  the  army. 
The  contest  became  warm,  but  the  congress  could  not  be  intimi- 
dated or  fngbtened  out  of  their  purpose,  and  they  passed  a  decree 
providing  for  reducing  the  army  to  20,000  men,  and  for  organizing 
and  calling  into  service  a  force  of  30,000  miUtia.  Iturbide  and 
his  partisans  perceived  that  public  opinion  was  against  them,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and  the  organization  of  a  force  of 
militia,  would  deprive  them  of  all  chance  of  success.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  carry  their  plans  into  immediate  execu- 
tion, by  stimulating  the  soldiery  to  declare  Iturbide  emperor. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  the  sergeants  of 
three  regiments  of  the  garrison  in  the  capital  assembled  the  sol- 
diers, and  addressed  them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  exasperate 
them  against  the  cortes,  and,  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  their  leader,  money  was  profusely  distributed 
among  them.  They  were  then  marched  to  Iturbide's  house, 
and,  parading  in  front  of  it,  were  joined  by  a  mob  of  Leperos,  the 
lowest  and  most  worthless  portion  of  the  community,  and  at  10 
o'clock  commenced  shouting,  *<  Long  live  Iturbide,  Augustin  I. 
emperor  of  Mexico."  These  shouts,  with  intervals  of  firing, 
continued  until  morning.  To  prevent  the  attendance  of  some  of 
the  most  able  and  influential  members  of  the  cortes  at  the  session 
that  morning,  the  conspirators  caused  private  intimation  to  be 
•oonveyed  to  them,  that  their  lives  would  not  be  safe  should  they 
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.  appear  inpoblie  thai  day,  aa  the  troopa  were  so  exasperated  against 
them,  tmd  in  such  a  state  of  turbulence  and  insubordination,  that 
h  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  officers  to  restrain  them  from 
aets  of  violence  and  outrage.  This  disguised  threat^had  the  in- 
tended effect,  and  forty  members  of  the  cortes  were  absent  when 
that  body  met,  comprising  the  most  bold  and  determined  oppo- 
nents of  the  usurper.  Shouts,  insults,  and  threats,  assailed  the 
cortes  whilst  proceeding  to  the  hall  of  congress,  from  a  mercenary 
and  disorderiy  soldiery,  and  a  mob,  who  filled  the  galleries  of  the 
hall,  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  persons.  The  occurrences  of  the 
night  occasioned  deep  anxiety  and  concern  among  the  members, 
and  much  excitement  was  apparent.  At  length,  order  being  es* 
tablisfaed,  one  pf  the  deputies  belonging  to  the  faction  of  Iturbide 
arose,  and  after  adverting  to  .the  occurrences  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  existing  disorders,  observed  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  had  been  declared  in  favour  of  Iturbide,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  their  representatives  to  obey  the  will  of  their  consti- 
tuents. He  concluded  with  proposing  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  election  of  an  emperor.  This  proposition  having  been  ex- 
pected, did  not  surprise  the  members,  though  it  occasioned  a 
solemn  pause,  which  continued  for  several  moments.  At  length 
a  member  arose  ;  aware  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  directly  to 
oppose  the  proposition,  and,  with  a  view  to  gain  time,  suggested  a 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  congress  to  act  on  the  subject,  as 
they  had  not  been  elected  for  that  purpose,  but  to  firame  a  coosti* 
tution ;  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the  house  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  election  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  take  so  important  a  stt*p 
without  first  consulting  the  provinces.  These  moderate  remarks 
occasioned  instant  tumult  in  the  galleries.  The  soldiers  and  po- 
pulace became  outrageous,  and  not  only  vociferated,  ''  Long  Uve 
Augustin  I.  emperor  of  Mexico,"  but  brandishing  their  swords  and 
knives,  threatened  to  put  to  death  all  the  deputies  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  election  of  Iturbide,  unless  he  was  chosen  and  pro- 
claimed emperor  before  one  o'clock.  Further  opposition  to  a 
licentious  soldiery  andv  an  infuriated  populace,  was  deemed  not 
only  dangerous  but  unavailing,  and  the  members  of  the  cortes  op- 
posed to  this  usurpation  were  compelled  to  yield  to  circumsttm- 
ces  which  they  could  not  control,  and  give  consent  to  the  choice 
of  the  army.  The  success  of  the  conspiracy  so  elated  the  sol- 
diers that  a  few  days  aAer  the  election  they  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
which  they  triumphantly  claimed  the  principal  merit  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  asserted  that  the  plan  was  contrived  and 
executed  by  themselves  alone.  This  daring  usurpation  of  a 
mSitary  chieftain,  distinguished  neither  for  his  services  nor  his 
talents,  was  submitted  to  without  open  resistance  or  complaint^ 
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and  the  officers  of  the  government  at  the  capital  and  m  the  pro- 
vinces took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

There  is  scarcely  another  instance  in  history  of  a  man  no  way 
distinguished  as  a  miUtary  leader,  and  having  no  hold  on  the  a^ 
fectiuns  of  the  people  for  any  distinguished  or  patriotic  servicesi 
raising  himself  to  the  supreme  power,  over  an  extensive  country. 
But  notwithstanding  the  crooked  counsels  and  open  violence  by 
which  Iturbide  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  had  he  possessed 
talents,  and  governed  with  moderation,  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  country,  that  he  might  have  maintained  his  elevation  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  possibly  have  established  a  new  empire 
and  a  new  dynasty.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Mexicans, 
and  indeed  for  America,  the  intoxication  of  success  arising  from 
the  sudden  possession  of  power,  turned  the  head  of  Iturbide,  and 
prepared  him  for  his  own  destruction.  His  obvious  policy  would 
have  been  not  only  to  have  conciliated  the  people  as  well  as  the 
soldiers,  but  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the  cortes,  and  to  have 
encouraged  that  body  to  form  a  constitution  which  might  have  re- 
cognised his  elevation,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  power.  His 
security  required  that  he  should  have  been  content  with  the  en- 
joyment of  the  executive  power,  and  to  have  governed  in  con- 
junction with  the  cortes,  leaving  with  them  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  laws.  But  instead  of  this  course  he  immediately  at- 
tempted to  render  himself  absolute,  and  kept  up  a  constant  strug- 
gle with  the  congress  for  power.  He  insisted  on  the  appointment 
of  his  privy  Council,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  an  un- 
qualified veto  on  all  laws  made  by  the  cortes,  and  even  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  constitution  which  that  body  was  about  to  frame. 
The  cortes  proposed  to  leave  the  question  of  the  veto  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  constitution,  and  yielded  to  him  the  appointment 
of  his  council,  but  insisted  on  retaining  the  privilege  of  nomina- 
ting the  secretary  of  the  council.  The  cortes  were  strenuously 
opposed  to  investing  him  with  the  right  of  appointing  the  supreme 
judges,  that  being  a  very  dangerous  power,  and  much  exposed 
to  be  abused.  During  the  interval  that  might  elapse  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  cortes  proposed  that  the  empe-^ 
ror,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  council,  should  have  the 
right  of  returning  laws  and  proposing  alterations.  The  emperor 
at  first  assented  to  these  propositions ;  but  soon  changed  his  mind, 
and  renewed  his  first  pretensions ;  insisting  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Spanish  cortes,  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a 
temporary  government,  conferred  on  him  those  powers.  The 
congress  had  at  first  adopted  the  Spanish  constitution  as  the  basis 
of  a  government  in  Mexico,  untU  a  constitution  could  be  pro- . 
vided ;  excepting  such  parts  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  Mexico,  the  plan  of  Iguala,  and  die  decrees  which 
the  cortes  might  pass,  as  it  was  intended  only  as  the  outline  of 
^e  government,  and  not  to  restrict  the  legislation  of  the  cortes. 
It  could  not  therefore  invest  the  emperor  with  any  power  incoo* 
sistent  with  the  decrees  of  the  cortes*  The  struggle  was  con* 
tinued  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment, but  at  length  the  cortes  yielded  to  the  emperor  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  the  secretary  of  his  council,  yet  continued  firm  and 
unshaken  in  their  purpose  to  withhold  from  him  the  control  of 
the  judiciary,  as  they  had  reason  to  fear,  if  he  possessed  tlus 
power,  he  would  elevate  to  the  bench  men  who  would  become 
the  mere  instruments  of  his  arbitrary  purposes,  to  the  subversion 
of  all  justice,  and  the  danger  of  the  liberty  and  Uves  of  all  who 
might  oppose  the  imperial  will.  The  emperor  attempted  to  over-< 
awe  and  control  the  deliberations  of  the  cortes,  for  which  pur- 
pose his  partisans  and  the  soldiers  filled  the  galleries,  and  were 
guilty  of  the  most  disorderly  and  threatening  conduct,  disgraceful 
to  the  government,  and  derogatory  to  the  national  legislation. 
The  cortes,  however,  could  not  be  intimidated,  but  remained  firm 
in  their  purpose  of  resisting  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  project  of 
a  law  for  the  establishment  of  military  tribunals,  was  prepared  by 
the  emperor  and  his  council,  and  submitted  to  the  cortes  by  th^ 
minister  of  justice.  As  the  adoption  of  so  extraordinary  a  mea- 
sure could  only  be  justified  from  the  existence  of  extraordinary 
and  alarming  circumstances,  the  preamble  to  the  law  declared: 

'^  That  the  interruption  in  the  administration  of  justice — the 
robberies,  murders,  assassinations — ^the  bandit^  that  infest  the 
highways — ^the  disorders  that  disturb  the  pubUc  tranquillity — ^the 
absence  of  all  pimishment,  an  impunity  authorized  as  it  were  by 
law,  clearly  show  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  paralyzed, 
that  there  are  no  judges,  no  tribunals  of  justice,  and  that  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  has  gone  so  far  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  are 
not  sufRcient  to  suppress  them.  To  remedy  these  evils  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  adopt  a  new  system  for  the  administration 
of  justice ;  and  the  following  articles  are  proposed  to  be  passed 
into  a  law : 

"  1st  That  there  shall  be  in  this  city,  and  m  all  the  capital  ci- 
ties of  the  provinces,  a  special  tribunal,  composed  of  two  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  of  one  lawyer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror. 

"2d.  This  tribunal  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  or  jointly 
with  the  other  judges,  in  all  cases  of  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
and  jointly  with  the  other  judges  in  all  cases  of  robbery,  assassi- 
nations, and  murders. 

"  3d.  All  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  captain-general  of  the  pro- 
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vinces,  who  shall  pronounce  sentence  after  hearing  the  opinion 
of  a  solicitor,  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

^'  4th.  This  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution  whenever  it 
agrees  with  that  of  the  first  tribunal ;  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
menij  the  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  council  of  war. 

'<  5th.  The  articles  287,  293,  295,  299,  and  300,  of  the  Spa- 
nish constitution  to  be  suspended.  (These  provide  for  the  ha- 
beas corpus.) 

**  6th.  That  there  shall  be  in  this  capital  a  chief,  with  what- 
ever name  or  title  the  emperor  may  choose  to  confer  on  him,  es- 
pecially charged  to  watch  over  the  public  security,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  most  vigilant  police.'^ 

The  committee  of  congress  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
on  this  project  of  a  law,  declared — 

<  1st.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  enlightened  principles  of  those 
authors,  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  government  with 
roost  philosophy. 

"  2d.  Contrary  to  public  opinion,  which  all  goveniments  are 
bound  to  respect 

'<  3d.  Contraiy  to  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  hna  been 
adopted  until  a  new  one  be  formed  for  the  empire. 

**  4tii.  Contrary  to  reason,  which  ought  to  guide  the  legislation 
of  a  people. 

"  5th.  Contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Mexican  nation  in  its 
present  situation." 

This  report  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish military  tribunsds,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  military 
despotism,  was  indignantly  put  down* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Tyrannical  conduct  of  (he  emperor — his  power  over  the  congress — 
dissolves  the  congress — a  junta  assembled — disaffection  of  the 
people — Santana  and  Victoria  join  tJu  republicans — spirit  of 
revolt  spreads  rapidly — Iturbide  resigns  the  crovm — he  embarks 
for  Leghom-^fievf  congress  assemhledr-^^ommissioners  from 
Spain-^^tctte  of  the  counUry-'-'iidoption  of  the  constitution — dis^ 
ejection  in  the  army — Iturbide  meditates  a  return — congress  de^ 
clares  him  a  traitor  and  outlaw — public  credit — slanery — Itur* 
hide  returns  in  disguise — is  arrested  and  executed. 

THE  emperor  perceiving  that  the  cortes  were  firm  and  reso- 
lute in  opposing  his  plans,  found  it  necessaiy  to  resort  to  coercion 
and  violence ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August,  1822,  he 
caused  fourteen  of  the  most  distinguished  and  intrepid  members 
to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  Indignant  at  this  tyrannical  measure, 
the  cortes  assembled  in  secret  session  the  next  day,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  minister  the  cause  of  the  arrests  which  had  been  made ; 
and  was  informed  that  some  of  the  members  were  actually  impli- 
cated in  a  conspiracy,  and  others  suspected,  and  that  they  had 
been  anrested  by  authority  of  an  article  in  the  Spaiush  constitu- 
tion, conferring  that  power  on  the  executive.  The  following  day 
the  cortes  sent  a  message  to  the  minister,  suggesting  that  the 
172d  article  of  the  Spanish  constitution  provides,  that  all  persons 
arrested  shall  be  brought  to  trial,  if  they  desire  it,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  demanding  that,  in  comphance  whh  this  provi- 
sion, the  prisoners  be  immediately  brought  before  a  competent 
tribunal  for  trial.  To  this  message  it  was  answered,  that  the 
charge  was  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  cortes ;  and  that  the  article  of  the 
constitution  referred  to  spoke  only  of  one  person,  and  could  not 
be  applicable  to  several  who  were  charged  with  the  same  crime, 
as  it  might  be  easy  to  try  one  person  within  forty-eight  hours, 
but  would  be  impossible  to  examine  the  charges  against  a  num- 
ber in  that  limited  time.  The  congress  next  determined  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  the  emperor  himself,  praying  that  the  constitu- 
tion may  not  be  violated,  and  requesting  that  the  deputies  ac- 
cused' might  be  delivered  up  to  them,  in  which  case  diey  could 
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constitute  a  tribunal  for  their  immediate  trial.  At  nine  o'clock 
at  night  his  majesty's  answer  was  received,  which  repeated  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  minister  to  the  172d  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  have  the  ac- 
cused members  tried  before  the  tribunal  which  the  cortes  might 
create,  until  it  could  first  be  ascertained  whether  the  members  of 
the  tribunal  were  not  themselves  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
This  communication  excited  much  feeling,  and  occasioned  an 
animated  discussion,  attended  with  severe  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers. 

After  continuing  to  assemble  in  secret  sessions  until  the  12th 
of  September,  without  being  able  either  to  procure  the  release 
or  trial  of  the  accused  members,  the  cortes  resolved  to  say  no 
more  on  that  subject  at  present,  and  attend  to  the  business  before 
them.  The  great  questions  of  tlie  veto,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  supreme  judges,  still  continued  unsettled,  and  subjects  of  dis- 
pute between  the  emperor  and  the  cortes.  At  length,  becoming 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  carry  these  points,  and  that  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  render  himself  absolute  whilst  the  cortes  remain- 
ed, the  emperor  resolved  to  free  himself  from  what  he  regarded 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  his  power.  He  assembled  in  his  palace  a 
junta,  or  what  in  this  country  would  bo  called  a  caucus,  compos- 
ed of  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  his  ministers,  and  council 
of  state,  and  such  of  the  deputies  of  tlie  cortes  as  were  favoura- 
ble to  his  views.  He  addressed  the  junta,  and  declared,  that 
the  majority  of  the  cortes  were  hostile  to  the  present  system,  and 
wished  to  establisli  a  democracy,  under  the  name  of  a  monarchy ; 
that  the  country  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  would  be  ruined 
unless  the  number  of  the  deputies  was  reduced  ;  that  the  con- 
gress had  failed  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  empire,  but  had 
adopted  tlmt  of  Spain,  which  was  not  suited  to  its  condition,  and 
had  made  no  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  treasury.  These  charges  against  the  cortes 
were  correct  in  point  of  fact,  but  the  emperor  himself  had  been 
the  cause  why  the  congress  had  not  effected  any  of  these  objects, 
by  his  arbitrary  conduct,  and  his  persecutions  and  encroachments 
on  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  legislative  body.  It  was  fi- 
nally determined  at  this  meeting  to  require  of  congress  the  re- 
duction of  their  number,  and  that  they  grant  to  the  emperor  the 
appointment  of  the  judges,  and  an  unqualified  veto  on  all  laws. 
These  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  cortes  by  the  ministers 
and  four  counsellors  of  state,  who  were  allowed  to  discuss  them. 
The  cortes  wishing  to  put  at  rest  these  disputed  questions,  and 
many  believing  that  they  were  the  sole  causes  of  the  persecutions 
the  congress  had  suffered ;  and  being  sensible  of  the  alarming 
circumstances  of  the  country,  a3  the  government  did  not  even 
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pay  the  printers,  which  prevented  their  decrees  from  being  pub- 
lished, they  finally  resolved  to  grant  to  the  emperor  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges,  and  a  veto  on  all  laws  except  the  articles  of 
the  constitution.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  satisfy  his  majes- 
ty, and  restore  harmony  between  tlie  two  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  enable  the  congress  to  attend  to  the  important  regula- 
tions which  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
&easury  so  imperiously  demanded.  How  insatiable  is  the  lust  of 
power !  When  the  ocean  is  satisfied  with  its  tributary  waters, 
then  will  the  ambition  of  man  be  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
power.  The  concessions  made  to  the  emperor,  instead  of  con- 
tenting him,  seemed  to  increase  his  avidity  for  power,  and  he  im- 
mediately demanded  that  his  veto  should  be  extended  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  number  of  the  cortes  should 
be  diminished.  The  cortes  perceived  the  fallaciousness  of  their 
hopes,  as  to  satisfying  the  emperor,  and  that  the  more  they  yield- 
ed to  him,  the  more  he  would  demand.  They  determined  to 
make  no  further  concessions,  and,  by  a  decided  majority,  rejected 
the  imperial  demands,  although  not  insensible  that  matters  had 
reached  a  crisis.  The  next  day  the  emperor  sent  a  general  offi- 
cer to  the  hall,  with  orders  to  dissolve  the  congress,  and  to  expel 
the  members  by  force,  if  they  did  not  retire  in  ten  minutes.  The 
deputies  were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  this  violent  proceed- 
ing, and  the  president  haviiig  directed  this  order  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  the  chamber,  the  ofBcer  signed  the  same,  and  the 
members  retired  from  the  hall.  Iturbide  issued  a  proclamation 
the  next  day,  declaring  the  dissolution  of  the  congress,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  that  it  had  totally  neglected  its  duty,  in  failing  to  pre- 
sent to  the  nation  a  constitution,  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  in  conse- 
quence whereof  the  army  remained  unpaid,  and  alarming  disor- 
ders prevailed.  The  proclamation  concluded  with  several  de- 
crees : 

^'  1st  The  congress  is  dissolved  from  the  moment  thb  decree 
is  promulgated. 

*'  2d«  The  national  representation  shall  be  continued  until  a 
new  congress  can  be  assembled,  in  a  junta,  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  of  the  larger  provinces,  and  one  from  the 
smaller-—^  of  whom  I  mil  nominate, 

"  3d.  The  business  to  which  this  junta  shall  attend,  is  to  be 
determined  by  separate  regulations. 

<•  The  members  of  congress,  not  of  this  junta,  must,  in  order 
to  leave  the  capital,  signify  their  intentions  to  the  political  chief. 
Those  who  remain,  and  are  not.inhabitants  of  this  city,  may  ^ply 
to  the  treasujy  for  their  daily  pay. 

15* 
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^  The  junta  shall  meet  and  commence  their  duties  on  the 
second  day  of  November." 

The  emperor  selected  forty-five  members  of  the  congress,  and 
eight  substitutes  for  the  junta,  who  assembled  in  the  congressional 
hiSl  on  the  day  named)  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afleruoon,  and  a  little 
after  dark  the  emperor  appeared,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  in^pe* 
rial  throne,  addressed  them,  in  the  following  language : 

'<  Gentlemen  : — ^When  the  nation,  borne  down  by  the  chains 
which  it  had  dragged  for  the  space  of  three  centuries,  could  not 
explain  its  wish  to  recover  its  natural  independence,  I,  with  a 
small  number  of  troops,  resolved  to  declare  it,  in  the  face  of 
frightful  perils  ;  and  from  that  time  my  voice,  in  consequence  of 
that  act,  became  necessarily  and  essentially  the  organ  of  the  ge- 
neral will  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  It  became  my  duty 
to  consider  well,  and  to  seize  the  true  points  of  what  is  politically 
called  the  general  will,  and  this  important  consideration  constituted 
one  of  the  many  essential  prerequisites  for  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking. In  this  manner  I  settled  the  basis  on  which  the  majesty 
of  the  government  of  a  nation  so  great,  and  of  such  extensive 
territory,  ought  to  rest.  I  declared  the  right  that  it  had  acquired 
to  adopt  the  constitution  best  suited  to  it.  I  adverted  particularly 
to  the  necessity  of  convoking  a  national  representation,  not  by  the 
demagogical  and  anarchical  method  prescribed  by  the  Spanish 
constitution,  but  by  just  rules,  and  such  as  are  suited  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. This  most  delicate  work  I  might  have  accomplished 
myself:  but  my  fervent  desire  to  act  right,  made  it  appear  to  me 
more  secure  to  intrust  it  to  an  assembly  of*  men  the  most  distin- 
guished for  their  talents,  probity,  fortune,  and  employments.  Af- 
ter telling  them  that  the  conduct  of  the  former  government  had 
led  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  he  said,  *'  That  in  order 
not  to  fall  into  it,  it  had  become  necessary  to  step  backwards,  not 
by  the  devious  path  that  we  had  lately  followed,  but  by  that  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala ;  by  which  we  reached  the  difficult  and  glorious 
goal  of  our  independence.  Let  us  return  boldly,  gentlemen,  and 
follow  this  sure  road,  watered  with  sweat  and  laurels :  let  us  march 
en  it  with  a  firm  and  tranquil  step,  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation 
will  be  secured.  Let  us  bear  this  nation  along  to  the  glorious 
epoch  of  its  establishment,  in  a  peaceful,  sohd,  and  stable  manner. 
Let  us  organize  its  representation  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall 
yield  norther  than  the  pure,  limpid,  clear,  and  general  sound  of 
tiie  public  wishes,  and  let  us  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
for  die  future.  The  rock  on  which  we  have  struck  is,  that  the 
sovereign  power,  by  a  roost  impolitib  error,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  whom  it  exchisively  belongs,  to  a 
congress.  An  authority  so  powerful  os  not  to  be  BuJO|jected  to  any 
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law,  nor  to  admit  anj  rule  but  such  as  it  chooges  to  prescribe  for 
itself,  must  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  and  such  a  state  of  things 
is  charactedstic  of,  and^culiar  to,  a  despotism,  as  it  is  incongru- 
ous and  repugnant  to  a  limited  government*  Man  is  disposed  to 
abuse  power :  for  it  b  extremely  difficult  that  he,  who  can  do  all 
that  he  wishes,  will  not  desire  to  do  more  than  he  ought ;  and  if, 
with  respect  to  one  man,  or  a  few  persons,  it  is  imprudent  to  trust 
to  a  presumption  of  virtuous  and  voluntary  moderation,  there  is 
nothing  in  a  numerous  body  thai  ought  to  inspire  greater  confi- 
dence.* It  is  true,  that  our  congress  fbllowed  the  example  of  the 
Spanish  cortes ;  but  whoever  copies  from  a  deformed  model,  will 
he  not  increase  its  imperfections?  And  what  shall  we  come  to, 
if  we  follow  in  every  thing  that  pernicious  example  V^  &c.  &c. 

The  regulations  governing  the  proceedings  and  specifying  the 
powers  of  the  junta,  were  then  read  by  the  minister  of  state.  The 
junta  was  empowered  to  frame  a  constitution ;  but  the  ministers 
were  to  be  admitted  to  discuss  the  project  of  one,  and  even  the 
ordinary  laws.  The  junta  was  in  &ct  only  the  organ  of  the  im- 
perial will,  and  intended  and  calculated  rather  to  strengthen  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  emperor,  than  to  form  a  barrier  to  it. 
The  financial  minister  submitted  an  expose  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  revenue  to  the  junta,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
annual  receipts  amounted  to  only  eight  millions  of  dollars,  whilst 
the  expenditures  exceeded  thirteen  millions.  The  junta  decreed 
a  forced  loan  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and,  to  supply 
the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  they  ordered  the  seizure 
of  the  money  detained  at  Perote,  which  had  been  sent  by  Spanish 
merchants  to  be  embarked  at  Yera  Cruz :  the  emperor  having 
first  hinted  to  the  junta  the  situation  of  this  money.f 

Iturbide  is  not  the  only  man  whose  ambition  was  greater  than 
his  talents ;  or  who  succeeded  in  usurping  power  which  he  had  not 
the  ability  to  maintain.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  was  so ;  as  it  would 
have  been  a  reproach  to  Mexico,  and  to  America,  that  this  crude 
usurpation,  this  contemptible  tyrant,  should  have  succeeded.  It 
would  have  presented  one  of  the  most  melancholy  events  in  his- 
tory ;  a  revolution  for  liberty,  resulting  in  despotism.  It  would 
have  blasted  all  the  fruits  of  i\e  revolution,  retarded  the  advance- 
ment of  political  and  social  improvement  in  Mexico,  and  checked 
its  national  prosperity  and  importance,  besides  affordii^  a  danger- 
ous example,  and  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  American  repub* 
lies.     The  only  legitimate  object  of  a  revolution  is  the  establish- 

*  This  strange  reasoning  proves,  if  any  thing,  that  the  powers  of  go* 
vemment  cannot  be  safelj^  vested  any  where,  and  that  there  can  be  no  othei 
goyemment  but  a  despotism. 

t  Poinsett*s  notfes  on  Mezioov 
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ment  of  liberty,  and  a  government  founded  on  tlie  will  of  the  peo- 
ple.    If  this  object  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 

Iturbide  had  no  sooner  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  than 
he  began  to  perceive  the  instability  of  his  power,  and  that  the  im-  f 

perial  diadem  did  not  set  so  lightly  or  securely  on  his  head,  as  ho  t 

seems  to  have  imagined  that  it  would.  In  a  few  months  the  dis- 
affection of  the  people  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  The  repubU- 
can  st£uidard  was  first  raised  at  Soto  la  Marina,  in  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas,  and  as  the  disaffection  was  general  in  the  northern 
provinces,  the  people  flocked  to  it,  and  the  republicans  would 
have  been  formidable,  had  not  Garza,  their  leader,  been  totally 
destitute  of  courage  or  capacity,  and  fled  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  imperial  troops.  This  revolt  occurred  in  October,  1822, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  an  event  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  led  to 
important  results.  The  royal  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Son  Juan 
de  Uloa  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the  works  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  which 
occasioned  the  junta  to  interdict  all  intercourse  with  the  castle, 
and  all  commerce  with  Spain  ;  and  likewise  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation firom  Mexico,  of  all  goods  or  money  belonging  to  Eu- 
ropean Spaniards.  A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  royal 
governor  of  the  castle,  without  any  satisfactory  result  The  em- 
peror finally  concluded  that  a  personal  interview  would  lead  to  an 
accommodation,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  he  lefl  his  capi- 
tal, and  proceeded  to  Xalapa,  passing  through  Puebla,  where, 
firom  the  influence  of  the  bishop,  who  had  a  principal  agency  in 
the  elevation  of  Iturbide,  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
respect.  At  Xalapa,  he  learnt  that  the  royal  governor  would,  on 
no  consideration,  leave  tlie  castle,  in  consequence  of  which,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  both  parties,  to  meet  at  Vera  Cruz. 
After  considerable  discussion,  they  could  not  agree  on  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  separated  without  doing  any  thing.  San- 
tana  was  governor  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  an  active  oflicer,  who 
had  stormed  and  taken  the  place  fi-om  the  royalists.  A  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  Echavarri,  who  commanded  the  southern 
division  of  the  army,  and  the  latter  oflicer  preferred  a  complaint 
to  the  emperor,  who  immediately  summoned  Santana  to  appear 
before  him.  Knowing  how  much  the  emperor  was  indebted  to 
him  for  his  elevation,  and  confident  of  his  protection,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  obey  the  order ;  but  instead  of  being  treated  in  the 
kind  and  fiiendly  maimer  he  expected,  the  emperor  censured  his 
conduct  with  severity,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  command  as 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz.  His  astonishment  at  this  unexpected 
treatment  was  only  equalled  by  his  indignation,  and  suddenly  leav- 
ing Xalapa,  he  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
riding  day  and  night,  and  arrived  before  the  news  of  his  dismisaal 
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firom  iiis  command.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  in* 
Atantly  ordered  out  his  own  regiment,  and  laid  before  them  his 
determination  no  longer  to  support  the  despotic  and  odious  go* 
vemment  of  Iturbide,  who,  by  forcibly  dissolving  the  congresBi 
and  his  arbitraiy  and  tyrannical  conduct,  had  juaUy  forfeited  the 
coni^dence  of  the  people  and  the  army ;  and  concluded  by  ex* 
horting  them  to  use  their  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  to  fidd  to  the  glory  they  had  acquired  in  overthrow- 
ing the  despotism  of  Spain,  by  prostrating  the  tyrant  Iturbide. 
These  sentiments  were  received  with  acclamation,  as  they  were 
io  accordance  with  tlie  opinions  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
who  had  suppressed  them  from  a  persuasion  that  their  command- 
er was  strongly  attached,  porsonally,  to  the  emperor.  The  re- 
publican standard  was  immediately  unfurled,  and  San  tana  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  how  much  he  waa 
indebted  to  him  for  his  elevation,  and  of  the  reg^d  he  had  always 
entertained  for  him  ;  but  declaring  that  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannic 
cal  conduct  had  rendered  him  unworthy  of  the  station  he  held, 
and  justly  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation^  which  he  had  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  disorder  and  misery ;  and  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  lay  aside  all  personal  considerations,  when  the  hberties  of 
his  country  were  at  stake.  He  reproached  Iturbide  with  having 
violated  his  oath,  in  dissolving  the  cortes  by  force,  and  establish- 
ing despotism  in  his  own  person ;  declared  his  intention  of  re-es- 
tablishing the  republic,  and  concluded  by  advising  the  emperor  to 
resign  the  crown,  and  throw  himself  on  the  g^ierosity  of  con- 
gress. 

No  advice  is  less  likely  to  be  relished  than  that  which  recom- 
mends to  sovereigns  the  relinquishment  of  their  power,  or  any 
particle  of  it ;  and  the  emperor,  instead  of  complying  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Santana,  immediately  ordered  Echavarri'with  his  division 
to  march  against  him.  Santana  proceeded  to  Puente  del  Rey, 
and  fortified  the  place.  The  imperialists  pursued  the  republicans^ 
and  several  actions  were  fought  between  them,  but  none  of  a  de- 
cisive nature.  The  people  did  not  rally  round  the  republican 
standard,  not  having  confidence  in  Santana,  as  he  had  formerly 
been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  ambitious  projects  of  Iturbide. 
Fortunately  for  Mexico,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
republican  generals  had  escaped  all  the  perils  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed,  and  at  this  conjuncture  came  forwarf  to  aid  tho 
cause  of  hberty.  The  most  distinguished,  and  the  first  who  join- 
ed the  republican  standard,  was  Guadaloupe  Victoria,  who  had 
been  secreted  in  the  mountains  from  the  period  when,  by  oppos- 
ing the  ambition  of  Iturbide,  he  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  tyrant.  He  was  at  first  appointed  second  in  command,  but 
Santana  perceived  that,  to  mspire  the  people  with  perfect  confi- 
VoL.  1.  T 
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dence,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  him  to  the  chief  command.  The 
eonfidence  and  respect  which  the  public  felt  in  a  man  who, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  under  all  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  had  assumed,  had 
been  distinguished,  not  more  for  his  bravery  than  his  patriotic  de- 
Totion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  uniform  republicanism,  was 
immediately  perceptible  on  his  elevation  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  republican  forces.  The  people  flocked  to  his  standard  from 
all  quarters,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  with  rapidity  through 
the  different  provinces.  £chavarri,  although  a  personal  enemy 
to  Santana,  joined  the  republican  cause,  and  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  between  him  and  Victoria.  The  united  armies  sent 
commissioners  to  Iturbide,  to  offer  him  terms  of  accommodation ; 
the  basis  of  which  was  the  immediate  assembling  of  a  congress 
to  form  a  repubticcm  constitution.  Iturbide  was  not  disposed  to 
treat,  but  sent  commissioners  to  Echavarri  and  his  officers,  to 
attempt  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose,  but  without  success. 
The  emperor  marched  with  the  small  force  he  had,  to  Istapaluca, 
a  small  town  twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  where  he  took  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  The  power  of  Iturbide  crumbled  to  dust  in 
less  time  than  it  had  been  acquired.  The  example  of  the  army 
mider  Echavairi,  was  followed  in  the  provinces,  and  the  defection 
soon  became  general.  What  are  now  the  states  of  Oaxaca,  Xa- 
lisco,  Guazuustrato,  and  San  Lois  Fotosi,  declared  against  the  im- 
perial government,  and  imprisoned  the  emperor's  commanders : 
and  Queretaro,  Yalladolid,  and  the  capitals  of  the  other  provin- 
ces, also  seized  and  imprisoned  the  imperial  officers.  The  dis- 
tinguished republican  generals,  Guerrero  and  Bravo,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  capital,  under  the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  the 
government,  escaped,  and,  returning  to  the  west,  rallied  the  peo- 
ple, and  appeared  in  arms  against  the  usurper. 

Under  these  portentous  circumstances  Iturbide  made  proposals 
of  accommodation,  and  was  answered  by  a  demand  for  the  im- 
mediate assembling  of  a  national  cortes,  and  money  sufficient  to 
pay  the  troops.  If  the  emperor  had  been  disposed  he  could  not 
have  complied  with  the  last  requisition,  except  in  paper  money, 
of  which  he  had  issued  four  millions  on  the  1st  of  January,  1823, 
and,  by  a  decree,  made  it  a  tender  for  one  third  part  of  the  amount 
of  any  debt,  and  it  was  received  for  duties  and  taxes  in  the  same 
proportion,  by  the  government.  This  currency  immediately,  and 
rapidly  depreciated,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  people.  The 
province  of  Puebla  declared  for  the  republicans,  and  a  strong 
force  was  organized  in  its  capital  by  the  Marquis  de  Vivanco,  who 
assumed  the  government  of  the  city.  The  repubHcan  army  ad- 
vanced to  Puebia,  and  here  were  joined  by  Negrete  and  several 
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other  distiiiguished  officers,  who  deserted  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  emperor.  The  republicans  pushed  forward  their  advanced 
guard  to  San  Martin,  within  fifty  miles  of  Mexico. 

The  emperor  perceiving  that  his  short-lived  reign  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  hastened  to  Mexico,  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1823, 
attempted  to  assemble  those  members  of  the  old  congress  who 
were  in  the  capital,  to  tender  to*  them  his  resignation;  but  few  only 
could  be  induced  to  attend,  and  there  not  being  a  quorum  they  de- 
clined to  act  The  impeiial  diadem  which  once  graced  the  brow 
of  Iturbide,  had  now  become  a  crown  of  thorns  that  pierced  his 
soul.  A  monarch  is  deprived  of  the  solace  and  support  of  firiend- 
ship,  as  those  who  claim  to  be  his  friends,  are  not  friends  to  his 
person  but  his  power,  and  leave  him  when  that  departs.  As  the 
overthrow  of  Iturbide's  power  became  more  apparent,  his  parti- 
sans deserted  him  one  after  another,  until  he  found  himself  en- 
tirely abandoned.  Thus  the  man  who  had  succeeded  in  acquiring 
supreme  and  despotic  power, — ^whose  will  was  law,  and  implicitl}^^ 
obeyed,  in  little  more  than  one  year  was  not  only  fallen  so  low  as 
that  ^*  there  was  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence,"  but  was 
even  trembling  for  his  life.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1823,  he  com- 
municated to  the  congress  his  resignation,  and  remarked  *'  that 
he  accepted  the  crown  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only  to 
serve  his  country ;  but  from  the  moment  he  perceived  that  his  re- 
taining possession  of  it  might  serve,  if  not  as  a  cause,  at  least  as 
a  pretext  for  civil  war,  he  determined  to  give  it  up ;  that  he  did 
not  abdicate  before,  because  there  was  no  national  representation, 
generally  recognised  as  such,  to  receiye  it ;  that  as  his  presence 
in  the  country  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dissensions,  he  will 
retire  to  some  foreign  land,  and  asks  only  a  fortnight  to  prepare 
for  his  departure  ;  and  finally  solicits  congress  to  pay  his  debts." 

Immediately  on  forwarding  this  letter,  he  retired  to  Tulancingo. 
His  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  against  ac- 
cepting the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  Iturbide,  as  that  might 
be  construed  to  imply  a  right  or  lawfulness  to  the  power  renoun- 
ced ;  but  they  recoramenckd,  not  only  to  grant  his  request  of  de- 
parting from  the  country,  but  to  allow  him  a  pension  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family  and  suite,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  was  certainly  a  singular  document.  There  seems  a 
strange  inconsistency  in  being  so  scrupulous  about  accepting  the 
abdication  of  Iturbide,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  imply 
a  concession  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  him  to  retire  on  a  princely  pension.  If,  as  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case,  he  had  no  better  right  to  sovereign  power  than  that 
of  usurpation,  he  had  justly  forfeited  his  life,  as  ^ty  of  the  greatest 
of  all  treasons,  that  of  overturning  by  military  force  a  firee  govern- 
ment, and  establishing  a  despotism.    For  what  greater  felony  can 
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be  committed,  than  to  rob  an  entire  people  of  their  libertieff?  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  ilie  Uberal  conduct  toward  Itur- 
bide  proceeded  from  considerations  of  policy,  he  having  many 
partisans  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  part  from  a  regard  to  his 
aBPfices  in  breaking  down  the  royal  government ;  but  whatever 
Quy  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  granting  him  the  pension^  the 
policy  was  undoubtedly  correct*  His  subsequent  conduct,  how- 
ever, shows  how  misapplied  was  the  munificence  of  the  go* 
vemment 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  ex-emperor 
was  escorted  by  general  Bravo  to  Antigua,  near  Vera  Crus, 
where,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1823,  he  embarked  on  board  of  an 
English  vessel  for  Leghorn,  with  his  family  and  suite,  consisting 
of  twenty-five  persons. 

The  republican  troops  entered  the  capRal  on  the  27tfa  of  May, 
and  the  old  congress  was  soon  after  assembled.  It  immediately 
established  a  provisional  government,  and  appointed  a  Uiplicate 
executive,  consisting  of  generals  Victoria,  Bravo,  and  Negrete ; 
the  two  first  are  natives,  distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  talents 
and  services,  and  the  last  is  an  European,  justly  esteemed  for  his 
integrity  and  talents.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  con- 
vocation of  a  new  congress,  and  the  people  in  the  election  were 
careful  to  exclude  the  royalists,  the  partisans  of  Ituibide,  and  the 
advocates  for  the  plan  of  Iguaku  The  congress  assemUed,  and 
entered  on  the  arduous  duty  of  framing  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment This  was  now  a  subject  that  engrossed  public  attention, 
and  the  only  source  of  division  or  dissension,  as  neither  the  roy- 
alists, nor  Uie  adherents  of  Iturbide  were  sufficiently  formidabie 
to  occasion  distuibances  among  the  people,  or  anxiety  to  the  go- 
vernment The  people  were  divided  into  two  parties  relative  to 
the  constitution,  one  being  in  favour  of  a  confederative  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  preferring  a 
central  or  consolidated  republic,  like  that  of  Colombia. 

Some  time  in  March,  1823,  before  the  republican  army  entered 
the  capital,  general  Santana,  with  six  hundred  troops,  sailed  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  landing  at  Tampico,  advanced  rapidly  into  the  in- 
terior, as  far  as  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  immediately  declared  himself  protector  of  the  fede- 
ral republic.  But  as  it  was  suspected  that  his  object  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  parties,  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  Ins  own  views,  he  was  not  si^pported  even  by  the  advo- 
cates, of  the  federal  plan.  The  government  having  sent  a  force 
against  him,  be  waa  obliged  to  submit,  and  was  brought  to  the 
oapital  and  confined. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  government  by  Iturbide^  and 
the  treaty  with  O'Doaoju,  oji^>the  baas  of  the  plan  o6  Iguaki 
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Sj^ain,  aldiough  obstinately  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  indepen<» 
dence  of  Mexico,  made  no  effort  to  regain  her  authority  over  it, 
and  it  had  been  since  that  period,  in  point  of  fact,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Spain,  who  had  not  been  a  party  to  any  of  the  dissen* 
sions  and  wars  which  had  existed.  During  the  administration  of 
fturbide,  commissioners  were  sent  to  Mexico  from  Spain,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  country,  and  they  had  remained  in  the 
castle  o£  San  Juan  de  Uloa,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
royalists.  Afler  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  the  Spanish  commissioners 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  Mexican  territories,  and  the  new  go- 
vernment appointed  general  Victoria  to  treat  with  them,  and  de- 
signated Xalapa  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  parties.  Soon 
after  the  negotiations  were  commenced,  they  were  broken  off  in 
consequence  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uloa  firing  on  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment attempting  to  fortify  the  island  of  Sacrificios,  on  the  opposite 
point  of  land,  to  form  a  new  port  of  entry,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  exactions  which  all  vessels  entering  the  harbour  were 
subjected  to,  by  the  governor  of  the  castle.  If  this  plan  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  it  woukl  have  deprived  the  garrison 
of  all  means  of  maintaining  themselves ;  and  the  governor  was 
compelled  to  make  use  of  force  to  prevent  tlie  erection  of  the 
works,  and  the  plan  was  obliged  to  be  relinquished.  The  govern- 
ment immediately  published  a  decree,  interdicting  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Spain. 

ARer  the  departure  of  the  cidwant  emperor,  his  partisans  at- 
tempted to  excite  civil  commotions,  but  they  were  too  few  in  num- 
bers, and  loo  well  known  and  watched  to  occasion  any  alarm  to 
the  government,  or  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  The  only 
remaining  source  of  public  dissension,  was  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  form  of  government  about  to  be  established. 
Congress  were  divided,  as  well  as  the  people,  on  the  subject,  and 
in  some  of  the  provinces  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  great 
alarm  and  agitation,  fi'om  an  i^prehension  that  congress  intended 
to  establish  a  central  government ;  in  several  districts  the  excite- 
ment was  so  great  as  to  occasion  civil  commotions,  and  open  re- 
volt. Wliether  the  convention  intended  to  have  established  a 
central  system,  in  preference  to  a  federative  one  or  not,  these 
strong  indications  of  public  opinion  no  doubt  had  great  influence 
in  inducing  it  to  adopt  the  latter.  It  was  perceived  that  unanimity 
in  the  congress  could  alone  quiet  the  existing  dissensions,  and  en- 
sure respect  to  the  government  which  might  be  established.  Ac- 
cordingly a  constitution,  on  the  federative  plan,  was  prepared  and 
adopted  by  the  congress  with  ereat  unanimity ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1824,  was  sworn  to  m  the  capital^  amidst  the  rejoicings 
and  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  system  is  similar  to  that  of 
Vol.  I.  16 
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tfie  United  States,  and  consists  of  a  general  or  national  govern* 
menty  and  local  or  state  governments  in  the  provinces  or  intendan- 
GieB,  since  erected  into  states.  After  the  adoption  of  the  system^ 
die  congress  and  people  proceeded,  with  order  and  harmony,  to 
organize  both  the  national  and  state  governments,  and  to  set  all 
the  political  machinery  in  operation.  Guadaloupe  Victoria  was 
diosen  president  of  the  republic,  and  general  Bravo  vice  president. 
In  the  month  of  January,  previous  tb  the  adoption  of  the  con* 
stitution,  a  disturbance  occurred  in  the  province  of  Puebla, 
in  consequence  of  general  Echavarri,  who  commanded  there,  re* 
fusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  executive.  The  reason  of  such 
strange  conduct,  or  what  were  his  designs,  did  not  satisfactorily 
appear.  This  officer  is  an  European  by  birth,  but  had  contribu- 
ted essentially  to  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  by  joining 
Victoria  and  Santana,  which  became  the  signal  for  a  general  re- 
volt against  Iturbide.  Greneral  Guerrero,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
men,  marched  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  Echavarri  being  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  was  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  capital, 
which  terminated  the  insurrection  without  bloodshed.  The  pub- 
lic mind,  however,  was  not  settled,  and  this  disturbance  was  soon 
followed  by  an  insurrection,  headed  by  one  Hernandez,  at  Cuer- 
navaca,  which  general  Guerrero  was  sent  to  suppress,  and  effect- 
ed it  without  difficulty.  But  not  far  from  the  same  time,  a  more 
extensive  and  alarming  disaffection  appeared  in  the  capital,  that 
threatened  more  serious  consequences.  A  formidable  opposition, 
or  faction,  had  been  organized,  including  the  garrison  and  its 
commander,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  congress  to  dis- 
miss all  the  Europeans  from  office.  The  emplojrment  of  Euro- 
Eean  Spaniards,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  natives,  or  Creoles, 
ad  always  been  regarded,  not  only  as  a  great  grievance  in  itself, 
but  as, the  fertile  source  of  the  oppressions  of  the  colonial  system. 
The  new  government  had  neglected  to  remove  this  source  of 
potitical  evil,  but  suffered  the  Europeans  still  to  hold  most  of  the 
offices,  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  attaching  a  mistaken 
importance  to  their  being  familiar  with  the  routine  of  public  duties, 
and  from  their  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential Creole  families.  This  conduct  of  the  government  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  equally  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  the  g^urison, 
with  Lobato  at  their  head,  demanded  of  congress  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  European  Spaniards  from  office.  Congress  with 
great  fbmness  resolved  to  maintain  its  authority  ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  numerous  friends  of  the  government,  made  great 
exertions  to  induce  the  garrison  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to 
collect  and  imbody  a  force  sufficient  to  intimidate,  and,  it  neces- 
8|iTy^  to  put\AE»wn  the  insuxgents.  Instead  therefore  of  comply- 
iiig  with  the  demand  of  LobtttO|  coDgreaa  ordered  him  to  appear 
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before  them,  and  afler  two  days'  negotiation,  he  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the  government,  and  in  consideration  thereof  was  par* 
doned.  Lieutenant-colonel  Staboli,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  some 
other  officers,  obstinately  refused  to  submit ;  but  were  finally 
abandoned  by  ^eir  adherents,  who  delivered  them  up  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  Staboli  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  by  a  court  mar- 
tial.* 

There  is  but  one  evidence  that  a  king  is  more  than  mortal,  and 
which  is  the  fact  fully  proved  by  history,  that  when  an  individual 
has  once  become  a  king,  he  can  no  longer  Uve  as  a  man.  It  is, 
with  him,  out  Ccbsavy  out  nihil — he  must  be  a  king  or  nothing ; 
he  cannot  exist  as  a  man.  This  truth  was  not  more -strongly  illus- 
trated by  the  great  Napoleon,  than  by  the  humble  Iturbide.  The 
former's  example,  and  all  the  lessons  of  history,  were  lost  on  the 
cidevant  emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the  generosity  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  him,  instead  of  producing  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude, 
and  preparing  his  mind  to  be  content  to  follow  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom, which  are  pleasantness  and  peace,  probably  contributed  to 
lead  iiim  into  the  mad  course  of  ambition,  which  proved  his  ruin. 
Imperial  power  appears  never  to  have  been  absent  from  Iiis  mind, 
after  his  banishment  from  Mexico.  Whether  he  had  any  corres- 
pondence with  his  partisans  in  the  Mexican  republic,  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  soon  meditated  returning  to  Mexico.  He  was  the 
more  in  haste  to  return,  as  he  asserts,  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  ministers  of  the  powers  of  the  holy  alliance,  at  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  would  attempt  to  frustrate  his  intentions.  He  arrived 
in  England  in  February,  1824,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Mexican  congress,  in^which  he  communicates  his  intention  of  re- 
turning to  America,  although  in  direct  violation  of  the  decree  of 
the  8th  of  April,  1822  ;  and  gives,  as  a  reason,  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  the  powers  of  Europe  against  the  new  world,  which  would 
soon  be  developed ;  and  his  wish  to  be  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  fly  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  if  they  should  desire  his 
services.  He  submits  to  the  congress,  whether  his  services,  in  a 
military  capacity  only,  may  not  be  of  some  utility,  in  uniting  the 
public  voice,  and  contributing  with  his  sword  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  his  country.  He  assures  the  congress 
of  his  ability  to  bring  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and  money  ; 
declares  that  his  only  object  is  to  aid  in  securing  the  liberty  of 
Mexico,  and  that  when  that  is  established,  he  shall  cheerfully  re- 
tire to  private  life.t  Being  apprised  of  his  intentions,  congress, 
instead  of  abrogating  the  law  by  which  he  was  exiled,  or  inviting 
him  to  return,  to  assist  in  a  military  capacity  in  securing  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  immediately  passed  a  decree,  declaring  Itur- 

*  Poinictt's  notes  on  Mezkso. 
f  See  his  letter. 
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bide  a  traitor  and  outlaw,  the  first  moment  he  should  enter  onj- 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  under  any  title  or  pretence 
whatsoever ;  also  declaring  aU  persons  traitors,  who  shouJid,  by 
any  means  whatever,  aid  or  encourage  Iturbide's  return  to  the 
republic,  or  any  other  foreign  invader,  and  that  they  should  be 
judged  conformably  to  the  law  of  the  27th  of  September,  1823. 
The  decree  bore  date  the  28th  of  April,  1824 ;  and  the  executive 
was  charged  with  its  execution,  and  with  causing  it  to  be  publish- 
ed and  circulated  through  the  confederacy.  These  effective  mea- 
sures did  not  prevent  a  conspiracy  being  formed  in  the  capital, 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  present  government,  and  the 
restoration  of  Iturbide,  which  was  afterward  discovered. 

The  constitutional  congress  passed  a  decree  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1824,  for  the  establishment  of  puUic  faith  and  national  cre- 
dit; which  recognises  the  debts  contracted  under  the  government 
of  the  viceroys,  to  the  17th  of  September,  1810,  when  the  coloni- 
al government  was  considered  as  abrogated  by  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  all  debts  contracted  with  the  Mexican  people  by  the 
viceroys  where  the  loans  were  made  by  compulsion,  or  involunta- 
rily, from  the  17th  September,  1810,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Mexi- 
can army  into  the  capital  in  the  yesr  1821.  The  decree  also  re- 
cognises all  debts  contracted  for  the  service  of  the  nation  by  the 
independent  chiefs,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the 
entrance  of  the  army  into  the  capital,  and  those  of  the  army  of 
Iguala,  or  liberating  army,  until  its  occupation  of  the  capital ;  and 
also  all  debts  contracted  by  the  established  governors,  from  the 
first  epoch  of  independence.  This  decree  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, as  it  respects  the  authority  of  Spain,  that  the  Mexican  na- 
tion was  not  lawfully  subjected  to  that  authority,  afler  the  decla- 
ration of  its  wishes  for  independence,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
acknowledge  the  loans  which  were  voluntarily  made  to  the  vice- 
roys afler  diat  period,  as  such  an  act  was  affording  voluntary  aid 
to  an  unlawful  government,  attempting  to  enslave  the  nation,  and 
in  one  sense,  was  an  act  of  hostihty  against  the  rightful  govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  be  somewhat  doubtfol,  whelber  the  debts 
contracted  by  Iturbide  afler  his  dissolution  of  the  congress,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  decree  ;  the  debts  of  the  liberating  army  are  re- 
cognised down  to  the  time  of  its  entering  the  capital  only  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  clause  in  the  decree,  which  would  include  the 
debts  created  by  Iturbide,  unless  .it  is  that  recognising  those  of 
the  '<  established  governors."  On  the  13th  of  July  the  congress 
passed  a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  under  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  ue  vessel  and  its  cargo,  if  any,  and  the 
captain,  owner,  and  purchaser  of  the  slaves,  to  suffer  ten  years' 
imprisonment  Slaves  were  declared  free  the  moment  they  land- 
ed on  the  Mexican  soil. 
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The  conspiracy  u}  the  Mexican  capital  was  discovered,  and 
twenty  persons  implicated  were  arrested,  among  whom  were  se« 
▼eral  general  officers,  a  number  of  colonels,  and  some  citizens 
of  distinction.  The  papers  of  the  conspirators  were  beaded, 
^*  God,  independence,  and  the  hero  of  Iguala ;"  it  is  said  that  a 
woman  acted  as  secretary.  The  criniinsils  were  brought  to  trial 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  two  of  them  sentenced  to  death,  and 
the  rest  to  perpetual  banishment.  After  this  premature  explosion 
of  the  conspiracy,  the  infatuated  Iturbide  landed  a^  Soto  la  Mari« 
na  in  disguise,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1824.  He  came  in  an  En- 
glish brig  with  Charles  de  Beneski,  a  foreigner,  who  pretended 
that  his  object  was  to  treat  with  the  Mexican  government  con- 
cerning a  plan  of  colonization,  and  that  he  had  powers  for  that 
purpose,  from  three  Irish  capitalists  of  London.  Beneski  pre- 
sented himself  to  general  Garza,  military  commandant,  who  in- 
quired concerning  Iturbide,  and  was  informed  by  Beneski,  that  he 
left  him  at  London,  residing  quietly  with  his  family.  Iturbide 
being  disguised,  passed  himself  as  the  companion  of  Beneski, 
who  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  country,  and  thus  attempted  to 
advance  into  the  interior.  On  the  16th,  general  Garza  was  in- 
formed by  an  officer  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  troops, 
that  he  had  seen  Beneski,  with  another  person  in  disguise,  pro- 
ceeding into  the  interior,  which  excited  his  suspicion.  General 
Garza  immediately  went  in  pursuit  with  some  troops,  and  overtook 
them  at  Arrogas,  and  immediately  recognised  in  the  disguised 
person,  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  arrested  him,  and  conveyed  him 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Soto  la  Marina.  General  Garza  com- 
municated the  arrest  of  Iturbide  to  the  provincial  congress  of  the 
state  of  Tamaulipas,  then  in  session  at  Padilla,  which  resolved 
that  the  decree  of  the  general  congress  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1824,  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  and  ordered  the  minister 
of  state  to  cause  Iturbide  to  be  executed  without  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  shot  in  the  town  of  Padilla,  on  the  10th  of  Ju- 
ly, 1824.  Thus  terminated  the  career  of  Don  Augustin  Iturbide, 
the  first,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  long  be  said  the  last  usurper  of 
sovereign  power  in  America.  His  wife  and  two  children  accom- 
panied him,  but  the  rest  of  his  family  and  suite  were  left  in  Lon- 
don. This  event  relieved  the  republic  from  one  source  of  appre- 
hension, and  one  cause  of  the  vacillation  of  the  public  opinion  ; 
by  annihilating  for  ever  the  hopes  and  designs  of  the  partisans  of 
a  military  usurper.  It  tended  to  concentrate  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  political  system  which  had  been  adopted,  and  to 
give  stability  and  energy  to  the  government. 

Since  this  period  the  public  tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed 
in  Mexico  by  civU  commotions  :  the  government  has  been  ad- 
VoL- 1.  16*  Z 
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xniiiistered  with  success,  and  has  enjoyed  the  increasing  confi- 
dence of  all  classes  of  the  population. 

The  Spaniards  still  retained  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
St  Juan  do  Uloa,  whichf  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  pcHt 
of  Vera  Cniz,  greatly  deranged  the  Mexican  commerce,  hy  ex* 
actions  from  all  vessels  entering  the  harhour.  This  was  the  more 
vexatious,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  seaport  to  which  the 
trade  of  Vera  Cruz  could  be  transferred.  The  annoyance  which 
the  castle  occasioned  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  united  with 
the  desire  to  reduce  the  last  strong  hold  of  Spanish  power  in 
Mexico,  rendered  the  government  and  the  nati<Mi  anxious  to  ac- 
celerate an  event  which  it  was  evident  could  not  be  long  delayed. 
The  superiority  of  the  Mexican  navy  to  that  of  the  Spanish,  pre- 
vented the  govemor.of  the  castle,  Coppinger,  from  receiving  any 
re-enforcements,  or  even  supplies,  from  abroad,  whilst  the  garri- 
son continually  wasted  away  by  disease  and  hardships,  till  they 
at  last  became  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men.  Still  the  governor 
obstinately  refused  to  capitulate.  At  length,  however,  the  time 
arrived  when  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1821,  the  castle  surrendered,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Vera  Cruz  and  fdl  Mexico.  The  garrison  (except  the  sick, 
who  were  c^^nveyed  to  Vera  Cruz,}  were,  with  the  governor, 
sent  to  Havana. 

Thus  the  Spanish  flag,  which,  since  the  days  of  Cortes,  had 
been  a  memorial  of  the  slavery  and  debasement  of  the  country  of 
Montezuma,  ceased  to  wave  in  any  part  of  its  territories — ^it  was 
struck,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  raised  again  in  Mexico. 

Mexico,  as  well  as  the  other  independent  states,  at  one  period 
felt  some  apprehension  that  the  allied  powers  in  Europe,  which 
interfered  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain,  would  extend  their 
kind  offices  to  her  possessions  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the 
disposition  manifested  by  Great  Britain  has  removed  such  appre- 
hensions, as  her  ministers  have  declared  that  England  would  not 
agree  to  any  cession  Spain  might  make  of  the  states  which  were 
de  facto  released  from  her  dominion. 

Mexico  has  probably  received  less  aid  from  foreigners  than  most 
of  the  other  new  repubhcs ;  some  enterprises  have  been  under- 
taken from  the  United  States  against  the  Texas  country,  but  these 
luure  had  no  influence  on  the  great  contest ;  and  some  individuals 
from  the  United  States  and  the  British  isles  have  engaged  in  the 
Mexican  service  ;  but  she  has  had  no  foreign  succour  of  any  im- 
portance ;  the  Mexican  patriots  have  maintained  the  long  and  san- 
guinary struggle  alone,  without  allies  and  without  assistance  ; 
and  by  their  own  valour  and  perseverance,  have  overcome  both 
foreign  and  domestic  tyranny. 
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'  The  patiiota  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
America,  formerly  Spanish,  made  an  early  attempt  to  secure  the 
countenance,  if  not  assistance  of  the  United  States.  In  1811, 
Don  B.  Gutierrez  was  sent  by  the  patriots  of  Mexico  as  their 
agent  or  commissioner  to  Washington,  where  he  continued  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  following  year,  at  which  time  he  joined 
Toledo  in  an  expedition  against  the  eastern  internal  provinces. 
In  1816  the  Mexican  congress  sent  Doctor  Herrera  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  these  missions  were  productive  of  no  other  ad- 
vantage than  the  promotion  in  the  breasts  of  our  citizens  of  feelings 
of  firiendship  and  sympathy  for  a  people  who  were  struggling  for 
the  same  rights,  the  attainment  of  which  a  few  years  since  had  cost 
the  United  States  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  Tet  for  our  govern- 
ment to  have  assisted  the  Spcuiish  colonies  would  have  been  vio- 
lating the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  our  foreign  policy.  Hence  it  was  that  congress,  in  1817, 
passed  an  act  for  the  more  effectually  preserving  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States,  which  authorized  the  president  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  vessels  of  war  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  power,  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
arms  or  ammunition,  except  bonds  were  given  as  a  security  against 
their  being  conveyed  to  either  of  the  belligerent  parties.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  pohcy,  an  expedition  which  was  preparing  at  New 
Orieans  in  1815,  and  destined  against  the  northeastern  provinces 
of  Mexico,  was  stopped  by  a  proclamation  of  the  president. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1818,  the  president  appointed  com- 
missioners to  visit  some  of  the  South  American  states,  which 
claimed  to  be  independent ;  and  in  1822  congress  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  other  republics 
of  the  south.  Mr.  Poinsett  was  afterward  commissioned  as  resi- 
dent minister  from  the  United  States,  and  has  remained  in  Mexico 
in  that  capacity  ever  since. 

Great  Britain  has  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
not  only  by  the  recognition  of  her  flag  and  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, but  by  the  establishment  of  political  regulations.  The 
British  government  has  recenUy  sent  a  charge  d'aifairs  to  the 
Mexican  government,  and  has  for  some  time  had  consuls  and  com- 
mercial agents  m  the  country ;  her  commerce  with  Mexico  being 
very  important,  and  constantiy  increasing.  By  the  last  intelli- 
gence from  Europe,  it  is  stated  that  France  had  secretly  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
republics ;  but  whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  France,  Holland, 
Portugal,  and  most  of  the  other  commercial  powers  of  Europe, 
admit  the  Mexican  flag  into  their  ports,  maintain  commercial  rela^ 
tions  with  the  republic,  and  have  consuls  and  commercial  agents 
there. 
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The  Mexican  patriots  received  little  or  no  assistance  from 
abroad^  except  in  funds,  and  not  that  until  the  contest  was  deci- 
ded. The  war  had  destroyed  the  machiQeiy,  and  stopped  the 
operations  of  the  mines,  destroyed  the  government  magazines  of 
tobacco,  and  essentially  impaired  every  branch  of  revenue,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  had  augmented  in  a  greater  ratio  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  Whilst  the  colonial  authority  existed,  the 
patriots  secured  the  public  property  for  their  own  use,  and  de« 
stroyed  what  they  could  not  thus  appropriate ;  both  parties  had 
recourse  to  forced  loans.  These  causes,  together  with  the  devas- 
tation of  a  civil  war,  and  the  suspension  of  industry,  had  so  im- 
poverished the  country  that  the  revenue  was  almost  entirely  an- 
nihilated, and  the  government  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of 
Iturbide  was  placed  under  the  most  distressing  embarrassments* 
Until  the  resources  of  the  country  could  be  called  into  action,  the 
only  relief  was  from  loans.  To  supply  the  immediate  wants  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  borrowed  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
bert Staples  &  Co.  of  London,  who  had  a  partner  in  Mexico ; 
and  afterward  a  loan  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  obtained  of 
Barclay,  Herring,  Richardson  &  Co.  of  the  same  place.  In  ]  824 
Mexico  made  an  additional  loan  ;  the  whole  of  their  loans  in  En* 
gland  amounted  to  thirty  millions,  besides  their  domestic  debt. 
But  the  resources  of  the  country  are  great,  and  are  rapidly  de« 
yeloping.  The  government  have  made  great  efforts  to  retrieve 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  by  introducing  a  rigid  system  of 
economy,  and  creating  an  entire  new  system  of  finance.  And 
such  is  the  activity  given  to  commercial  enterprise,  by  just  and 
equitable  laws,  that  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  are  even  at 
this  time  very  considerable,  and  will  eventually,  independent  of 
the  mining  and  agricultural  interests,  become  a  source  of  abun- 
dant revenue  to  Mexico. 

The  plan  of  Bolivar*  for  forming  a  general  confederacy  has 
been  zealously  seconded  by  Mexico.  This  plan  was  communi- 
cated by  the  liberator,  (so  is  Bolivar  styled  by  his  countrymen) 
as  president  of  Colombia,  to  the  other  republics,  early  in  1823, 
and  on  the  6th  of  June,  of  that  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween Peru  and  Colombia  for  carrying  it  into  effect  Don  Miguel 
Santa  Maria,  minister  from  Colombia,  proposed  this  union  to  the 
Mexican  government  during  the  usurpation  of  Iturbide,  but  with- 
out success  ;  but  afler  the  establishment  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment the  negotiations  were  renewed,  and  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1823,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  confederacy  or  fami- 

*  The  man,  to  whom,  in  a  (arreat  measure,  is  owin^  the  mdependence 
of  all  South  America.  A  particular  account  will  be  given  of  lum  in  the 
history  of  the  revolution  in  Colombia. 
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Ij  compact,  designed  to  unite  aJl  the  new  states  for  the  defence 
of  their  liberty  and  independence.  This  body  will  also  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  cases  of  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  which  may 
hereafter  arise  between  the  governments  of  the  different  repub- 
lics. Some  of  the  new  republics  not  having  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sitiony  nothing  further  was  done  until  the  7tb  of  December,  1824, 
when  Bolivar,  as  the  head  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  several  republics,  inviting  them  to  appoint  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  meet  at  Panama,  and  install  the  congress  of  the  con- 
federacy. Yictoria,* president  of  Mexico, 'answered  tl)e  circular 
of  the  liberator  on  the  23d  of  February  following.  Cordially  ap- 
proving the  measure,  he  says,  had  it  been  suflered  to  rest  much 
longer,  he  intended  to  have  taken  the  lead  himself,  and  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  president  of  Peru,  proposing  the  same  course. 
He  remarks  that  he  shall  appoint  his  plenipotentiaries,  and  send 
them  to  Panama,  as  soon  as  he  is  informed  of  the  time  of  assem- 
bling the  congress  ;  and  adds  that,  through  his  ministers  at  Wash- 
ington, he  has  invited  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  congress.  The  Mexican  government  ap- 
pointed its  representatives,  who  repaired  to  Panama  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1825.  Mexico  continues  tranquil,  and  every  thing 
indicates  the  stability  of  the  political  system,  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  The  states  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  are  forming  constitutions,  and  organizing  their  au- 
thorities, conformably  to  the  constitution  of  the  Union.  The 
distant,  and  isolated  state  of  Yucatan,  has  sent  deputies  to  the  na- 
tional congress  at  Mexico,  proclaimed  a  constitution,  and  organ- 
ized a  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Jose  F.  Lopez,  who 
has  been  elected  governor.  '  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Me- 
cboacan,  was  also  sworn  to  by  the  public  authorities  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1825.  A  special  session  of  the  national  congress  was 
convened  at  Mexico,  by  the  president,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1825.  President  Victoria,  in  his  message,  congratulates  the  re- 
presentatives upon  their  not  having  been  convened  to  provide 
against  foreign  invasion,  or  to  quell  internal  commotions,  and 
adds  that  the  republic,  prosperous  and  at  peace,  advances  unob- 
structed in  her  pohtical  career ;  that  in  its  infancy  it  has  obtained 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  "  The  government," 
says  he,  "  is  engaged  in  a  system  of  defence ;  the  republic  is  in- 
vincible ;  its  sons  feeling  the  dignity,  and  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  freemen,  will  bravely  defend  the  rights  of  their  country.'*  The 
president  urges  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  justice,  which 
appear  not  to  have  been  organized  since  the  new  system  went 
into  operation,  and  for  want  of  which,  he  says,  disorder  and  con- 
fusion will  ensue.  It  would  seem  that  the  executive  was  empow- 
ered to  establish  judicial  tribunals,  and  he  informs  the  congress 
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that  his  profound  regard  for  the  separation  and  independence  of 
the  different  powers  of  government,  has  prevented  his  exercising 
the  authority,  reposed  on  him  by  the  nation.  The  message  also 
recommends  further  provisions  for  securing  the  Uberty  of  the 
press  ;  reform  in  the  treasury;  the  more  perfect  organization  of 
the  land  and  naval  forbes ;  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  maritime 
nations,  and  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  republic.  The  president  speaks  with  pride  of  the 
good  order  of  society,  the  mildness  of  the  laws,  and  the  protec- 
tion they  afford,  and  of  the  fame  of  Mexican  opulence  having  at- 
tracted a  vast  concourse  of  foreigners  into  the  country,  and  suht- 
mits  to  congress  the  propriety  of  encouraging  their  enterprise,  by 
exclusive  privileges. 

The  nation  is  tranquillized,  and  faction  has  subsided  ;  it  is  not 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  independence,  but  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty, which  are  the  first  fruits  of  republican  institutions.  The  pow- 
er of  Spain  is  annihilated,  and  the  government,  respected  and  en- 
ergetic, is  advancing  steadily  in  the  great  work  of  regenerating 
the  nation.  With  such  distinguished  patriots  and  enlightened 
statesmen  as  Guadaloupe  Victoria,  and  general  Bravo,  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  Alaman,  secretary  of  state,  and  others 
less  known,. but  perhaps  not  less  worthy,  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
we  have  every  thing  to  hope.  The  measures  of  the  government, 
hitherto,  have  been  marked  by  wisdom,  foresight,  and  political 
sagacity.  The  administration  combines  vigour  with  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  states,  and  with  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  constitution.  It  has  reduced  the  army,  adopted 
measures  for  the  organization  of  a  national  militia,  and  acquired 
a  respectable  marine,  fully  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try against  Spain.  It  has  adopted  a  system  of  primary  education, 
reorganized  the  old  colleges,  and  established  new  ones  ;  correct- 
ed some  of  the  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  restored  the 
natives  to  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  and  encouraged  them 
in  habits  of  industry.  Freemasonry,  at  the  very  time  that  it  is 
proscribed  in  Spain,  is  introduced  into  Mexico,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  officers  of  the  government  A  lodge  has  been  install- 
ed in  the  capital  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  minister  of  the  U];iited 
States  ;  and  liberal  principles  seem  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

The  Mexican  republic  has  a  larger  territory  than  that  of  the 
original  United  States,  with  a  milder  climate,  and  greater  national 
resources ;  it  has  nearly  twice  the  population  the  North  Ameri- 
can states  had  at  the  period  of  their  separation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain although  its  character  is  inferior ;  it  has  made  our  institu- 
tions the  model  of  its  own,  and  what  reason  is  there  to  doubt  that 
its  career  will  be  as  successful  and  glorious  as  has  been  that  of 
the  republic  of  die  north  ?  If  we  had  brave  generab,  distinguishir  I 
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ptttriotB,  and  eiilightencd  statesmen,  so  has  Meidco ;  if  we  had  a 
Washington,  she  has  a  Yictoria,  who  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  country.  If  we  have  preserved 
our  freedom,  guarding  it  against  all  tendencies  to  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  popular  anarchy  on  the  other :  avoided  civil 
commotions,  and  defended  ourselves  from  foreign  aggression  and 
vioience,  who  can  say  that  Mexico  will  not  be  equally  successful  ? 
The  republican  institutions  of  the  United  States  were  in  a  great 
measure  an  experiment ;  but  Mexico  has  the  light  of  our  exam* 
pie  to  direct  her  course ;  she  has  copied  from  a  correct  model, 
and  it  now  only  remains  fi)r  her  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  the 
copy  to  the  original,  and  her  destiny  will  not  be  less  glorious  than 
her  illustrious  prototype,  the  first  American  republic.  The  influ- 
ence of  hberty  is  the  same  evety  where  ;  in  the  torrid  as  in  the 
temperate  zone,  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  as  on  the  rugged 
hills  of  New  England. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  is  unsettled,  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  is  capacious 
enough  to  carve  out  states  which  would  double  the  present  num- 
ber, OS  has  already  been  done  in  the  northern  confederacy.  The 
vast  interior  regions  of  the  cast,  north,  and  west,  are  very  fertile, 
enjoying  a  fine  climate,  possessing  great  facilities  and  advantages 
for  settlements,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  an  immense  popu- 
lation. Mexico  affords  flattering  prospects  to  foreign  emigrants, 
and  the  govcmpieut  is  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  recruit- 
ing its  popuMqon  from  other  nations.  It  is  no  longer  prophesy 
to  say,  tl>kt  the  time  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  two  great 
republics  in  ]pforth  America,  each  uniting  numerous  subordinate 
republics,  aii^d  possessing  a  vast  population,  free  and  enlightened, 
enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  republican  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

General  provisions  of  ilie  constitution  of  1624 — meeting  of  the 
first  Congress  ^general  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  coun* 
try — Commodore  Porter  arrives  in  the  country — appointed  to 
command  the  Mexican  Navy — Coiigress  of  Panama— decree  of 
expulsion  against  the  natives  of  Old  Spain — Montana* s  insW" 
rection — Vice  President  Bravo  joins  it — is  taken  and  banished 
the  country — second  election  of  President — Cromez  Pedraza 
elected— bloody  conflict  in  the  streets  of  Mexico — Pedraza  de* 
posed  and  Guerero  declared  President — Spanish  invasion — 
Guerero  made  dictator — Spanish  invading  force  under  General 
Barrados  surrenders  to  the  Mexicans — Guerero  abolishes 
slavery — resigns  his  authority  as  dictator  and  is  deposed  by  the 
Vice  President  Bustamente^  under  (he  pretext  of  restoring  con* 
stUuUonal  order — arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  BustO' 
meiUe — spiritless  character  of  the  Mexicans^  Santa  Anna  con» 
spires  against  Bustamente — succeeds^  and  is  elected  President 
— supposed  triumph  of  the  liberal  party — real  character  of 
Santa  Anna  discloses  itself— lie  abolishes  the  constitution  of 
1824,  and  establishes  a  military  despotismf  under  the  name  of 
centralism — resistance  of  the  Zacatecans-^Uiey  are  subdued  by 
Santa  Anna — he  marches  an  army  into  Texas — is  defeated  at 
the  baUle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  becomes  a  prisoner  to  the 
Texians* 

THE  framers  of  the  Mexican  constitution  of  1824  bad 
professed  to  regard  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  model, 
and  to  have  followed  it  in  all  its  essential  provisions,  and  to  one 
not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  the  system,  it 
would  appear  that  they  had  adopted  every  important  part  of  it. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government  into  three  parts 
•—in  entrusting  each  to  a  separate  magistracy — in  defining  the 
limits  of  each — in  creating  a  single  executive — ^in  giving  him  a 
qualified  veto— in  constituting  a  legislature  of  two  branches,  with 
concurrent  authority — in  apportioning  the  numbers  of  each 
branch,  and  in  the  manner  of  electing  and  appointing  roost  of  the 
officers  of  the  general  government — ^in  all  those  striking  provi- 
sions which  figure  so  largely  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  to  occupy  alniost  the  whole  ground,  the  Mexican  con* 
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sliliilkMi  was  nearly  an  exact  tzaiiMcbt  from  ilt  profeaped  model. 
But  one  of  the  stroDgeal  bulwarka  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen^ 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  was  omitted^  and  instead  of  goarding 
the  rights  of  cooacience  by  positive  eiiactoient%  it  gpes  to  the 
other  eztremet  prescribing  a  national  fiuth  and  forbidding  the  ex« 
ercise  of  any  other. 

The  first  congress  elected  under  this  constitutiony  assembled 
at  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  January  1825*  Its  deliberations  during 
its  long  session,  which  extended  into  the  following  sammer»  were 
characterised  with  great  harmony  and  decorum,  while  its  wisdom 
and  patriotism  were  manifested  in  its  efforts  to  establish  the  au* 
thority  of  law,  where  anarchy  had  long  prevailed,  and  in  raising 
and  providing  for  the  collection  of  a  sufficient  revenue  upon  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  good  policy,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  exac- 
tions by  which  the  public  necessities  had  been  supplied ;  thus 
stimulating  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  by  secudng 
to  thom  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  Spanish  flag  disappeared  from 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  by  the  surrender  of  its  last  post,  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  UUoa»  near  Vera  Cruz.  With  the  full  enjoy- 
ment  of  peace  within  her  borders,  and  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
further  invasion,  with  an  establisfaed  government  drawn  from  a 
model  which  elsewhere  had  afforded  to  those  who  lived  under 
it  the  highest  degree  of  security  to  life,  liberty  and  property, 
Mexico  now  presented  a  picture  which,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
its  natural  advantages,  could  not  fail  to  attract  adventurers  to  its 
shores,  from  all  civilized  nations. 

Accordingly  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  Europe,  now  sought  a  home  in  Mexico^  with  those 
high  expectations  of  happiness  which  so  flattering  a  picture  was 
calculated  to  excite.  Among  this  number  was  Com.  David  Por- 
ter, a  distinguished  captain  in  the  American  Navy,  who  enjoyed 
at  home  a  professional  reputation  which  few  can  hope  to  attain. 
He  arrived  in  Mexico,  in  May  1826,  and  soon  afler  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  command  of  the  Mexican  navy, 
which,  though  then  small  and  ill  manned,  it  was  expected  would 
be  soon  placed  upon  a  respectable  footing. 

The  message  of  President  Victoria,  addressed  to  the  general 
congress  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  gives  an  ^ik)b6  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  which  must  have  been  cheering  lo  the 
heart  of  the  Mexican  patriot,  as  it  was  gratifying  to  the  ^ends  of 
liberty  elsewhere,  whose  sjrmpathies  were  stkii^y  excited  in  be* 
half  of  a  people,  who,  afler  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  had  risen 
from  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  to  &  enjoymeni  of  fiee« 
dom  and  happiness.  After  showing  that  the  year  had  dosed 
with  an  iminterrupled  course  of  pvospeiifyt  througheot  the  ooa« 
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tdd&nejf  the  message  speaks  of  the  congress  (^Panama ;  from 
the  influence  of  which,  expectations  highly  favorable  to  their 
general  happiness  and  security^  appear  to  have  been  then  enter« 
tained  by  the  southern  republics ;  he  says  that  this  congress  had 
proposed  to  continue  its  session  at  the  village  of  Tacubaga,  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  two  members  from  Colombia,  a  like 
number  from  Guatemala,  and  one  from  the  United  States,  had 
already  arrived. 

It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  now,  that  no  other  members 
ever  reached  this  congress,  that  it  neither  accomplished,  nor  se- 
riously attempted  any  of  the  objects  of  its  creation,  and  that  the 
government  of  Mexico  was  subsequently  charged  with  having 
defeated  the  project  out  of  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  Bolivar. 
The  subsequent  history  of  these  southern  republics,  leaves  little 
room  to  regret  the  entire  failure  of  this  congress,  since  there  could 
be  little  hope  of  a  congress  adjusting  the  external  disputes  of  na- 
tions  whose  internal  aflairs  have  been  generally  referred  to  the 
arbitrament  Of  the  sword. 

All  the  important  acts  passed  by  the  general  congress  during 
their  session  of  1826,  and  among  them  was  one  abolishing  for- 
ever all  titles  of  nobility  in  Mexico,  had  been  peaceably  carried 
into  execution.  Most  of  the  states  composing  the  confederacy, 
had  during  the  same  period,  formed  and  adopted  their  separate 
constitutions,  and  organized  under  them  their  respective  state 
governments*  # 

The  present  session  therefore  opened  under  more  favorable 
auspices  even  than  the  last.  The  authority  of  the  congress  had 
been  Aiily  acknowledged  in  all  the  states,  and  their  measures 
generally  approved  by  the  people,  and  nothing  occurred  during 
uie  progress  of  the  session,  either  in  their  deliberations,  or  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  general  or  state  governments,  or 
among  the  people,  to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity. 

Negociations  were  in  progress  for  forming  commercial  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  and  with  several  of  the  European  powers, 
and  such  treaties  had  been  already  formed  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Prussia. 

The  anniversary  of  their  independence,  which  had  been  cele- 
brated for  the  first  time,  with  great  eclat,  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber 1825,  was  this  year  celebrated  again  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

The  excitement  against  the  natives  of  Old  Spain,  which  had 
been  long  felt,  and  which  was  now  near  bursting  into  a  flame, 
gave  rise  to  the  first  acts  of  arbitrary  power  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  Several  of  the  states  first  set  the  example,  by 
passing  decrees  of  expulsion  against  them.  The  same  measure 
was  urged  upon  the  general  congress,  and  finally  passed  that 
body  OQ  the  8lh  of  December  1827.    There  may  have  been  and 
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probably  was  just  ground  of  complaint,  against  these  petsoDS,  but 
by  the  constitulion  of  Mexico,  they  were  recognized  as  citizens, 
and  as  such  were  amenable  only  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  country. 

This  summary  process  for  banishing  a  restless  class  of  citizens, 
may  be  deemed  convenient,  but  can  be  safely  adopted  only  un- 
der  an  arbitrary  government.  A  resort  to  it  by  the  congress  of 
Mexico,  shows  that  either  a  majority  of  its  members  were  igno* 
rant  of  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty,  or  that,  knowing  tlwm, 
they^  determined  to  disregard  them. 

The  consequences  which  have  followed  this  gross  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  ono  class  of  its  citizens,  by  the  con- 
gress of  Mexico,  may  have  been  easily  predicted.  To  fly  irom 
the  hands  of  one  tyrant,  into  those  of  a  hundred,  is  but  a  poor  re« 
fuge,  as  tbe  evils  of  tyranny  are  &r  from  being  soflened  by  di- 
▼iding  its  power,  or  multiplying  its  agents. 

The  career  of  constitutional  liberty,  upon  which  the  Mexican 
people  had  entered  but  two  years  before,  and  which  they  had 
promised  themselves  and  others,  at  least  had  hoped,  would 
prove  a  long  and  a  brilliant  one,  was  thus  early  checked,  aiul 
soon  afler  entirely  interrupted ;  whether  again  to  be  resumed,  is 
a  problem  that  time  only  can  solve. 

The  usurpations  of  the  military,  in  contempt  of  the  civil  author- 
ites,  began  soon  to  be  exhibited,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1828, 
General  Arana  was  shot,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  milita- 
ry tribunal. 

An  officer  by  the  name  of  Montano,  soon  afler  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  at  Appa,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital. — 
He  was  immediately  joined  by  several  distinguished  officers,  and 
among  others,  by  General  Bravo,  then  Vice  President.  They* 
were  speedily  attacked  and  defeated,  by  a  government  force  un- 
der the  command  of  Greneral  Guerero ;  thirty  officers  were  made 
prisoners,  with  Bravo  among  them. 

The  precise  object  of  the  insurgents,  or  rather  revolutioniols, 
for  it  seems  by  the  speech  of  President  Victoria,  they  assumed 
the  latter  character,  is  not  known.  Whatever  it  may  have  been, 
it  seems  to  have  found  little  support.  As  the  president  in  his 
speech  to  congress,  at  the  close  of  its  session  in  May,  1828,  says 
that  public  sentiment  had  unanimously  condemned  this  revolution- 
ary movement. 

No  sanguinary  punishmenti  appear  to  have  Mowed  i  Bravo 
and  some  other  ofucers  were  banished  the  country.  The  lenity 
with  which  these  officers  were  treated,  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
that  many  persons  in  power  were  implicated,  and  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  at 
VeraCroz.  ThetermofPreaidentViclornezpiredwifthtUiyear, 
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fund  tlie  deotioii  of  his  sucoesaor  began  ia  September.  The  pro« 
nioMit  candidates  were  Greoeral  Guerero  and  Gromez  Pedraza, 
then  seoretary  of  War.  The  contest  was  an  animated  one,  but 
is  not  represented  as  having  produced  during  its  continuance,  any 
serious  disturbance  of  the  pupUc  peace. 

It  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Pedraza,  but  the  friends  of  Guerero 
soon  after  set  up  a  claim  in  his  favor,  alleging  that  he  had  been 
defeated  only  by  fraud  in  taking  the  votes.  General  Santa  Anna 
was  accused  before  congress,  of  an  intention  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  Guerero  by  force,  and  of  having  seduced  a  regiment 
of  troops  for  that  purpose.  The  accusation  was  sustained  and 
the  general  suspended  from  his  command.  He  at  first  appeared 
to  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  but  this  was  only  to  gain  time  to  or- 
ganise a  conspiracy  to  carry  out  his  first  intention.  He  soon  af- 
ter openly  proclaimed  his  purpose,  and  retired  with  his  regiment 
to  the  castle  of  Perote,  where  by  the  order  of  the  government  he 
was  besieged  by  General  Rincon,  with  a  large  force. 

In  the  mean  time  his  emmissaries  were  busily  engaged  at  the 
capital,  and  elsewhere,  in  drawing  over  other  troops  to  the  into- 
rest  of  the  conspirators.  A  regiment  of  artillery  and  several  re- 
giments of  militia,  were  soon  secured,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
80th  of  November  the  signal  was  given,  under  the  old  pretext  of 
expelling  the  natives  of  Spain.  Hostilities  were  immediately 
eommeoced,  and  continued  from  day  to  day  without  any  decisive 
results  until  the  4th  of  December,  when  the  government  troops 
were  driven  from  the  various  convents  in  the  city  which  they 
had  occupied  duiiug  the  contest,  and  victory  declared  in  favor  of 
the  insurgents. 

During  four  days  the  streets  of  Mexico  had  been  the  scene  of 
continual  conflicts,  with  artillery,  musquetry,  and  the  sword. 
Eight  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  besides  tluMe  who  afterwards 
died  of  their  wounds-^the  amount  of  property  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed  was  immense; — the  usual  concomitants  of  military  con- 
flicts in  a  populous  city,  those  revolting  scenes  in  which  a 
licentious  soldiery  seldom  fail  to  indulge,  had  not  been  spared. 
But  why  sum  up  the  loss  of  lives  and  property  and  the  nameless 
-sufferings  of  this  fatal  conflict,  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  a  whole  people.  The  blow  now  struck,  inflicted  a  wound 
which  may  bteed  for  ages,  and  which  time  can  scarcely  heal. 

It  matters  little  that  Guerero,  who  was  now  made  president  by 
a  military  force,  had  peraonally  taken  no  part  in  the  conspiracy, 
tlfittt  he  had  consmted  to  accept  the  place,  only  when  his  accept* 
■aaoe  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  a  further  efiumon  of 
ibk)od,  and  of  restoring  public  tranquillity, — that  he  had  been  sup- 
poited  by  tfaesufihiges  of  the  laostealtgfateDed  men  in  Mexioor— 
Ako  tmaftjenda  of  ceaMiMioiud  liheiCy— 4hal  Im  pieteosiMM  off 
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the  score  of  private  wortii,  public  servicei,  and  attachment  fo  re* 
publican  principles  were  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  his 
competitor,  and  that  his  administration  exhibited  no  trait  of  the 
character  of  a  military  usurner.  The  fatal  example  was  giveoy 
and  the  virtues  of  the  man  and  the  magistrate,  far  from  tending 
to  diminish  the  danger,  served  only  to  conceal  its  deformity  and 
commend  it  to  further  trial. 

The  insurgents,  who  by  their  success'  may  now  assume  the 
character  of  patriots,  were  headed  by  Garcia,  who  died  of  his 
wounds,  Sobato,  and  the  three  Talsas.  The  government  troops 
were  commanded  by  Pedraza  (the  President  elect)  and  Filisola, 
who  both  fled  from  the  city,  after  the  defeat  of  their  troops. 

Guerero,  who  was  absent  from  the  city  during  the  contest,  ar- 
rived there  on  the  5th  of  December,  when  public  tranquillity  was 
immediately  restored,  and  ail  parties,  citizens  and  soldiers,  sub- 
mitted  at  once  to  his  authority. 

The  session  of  the  new  congress,  in  January  1829,  was  opened 
by  a  valedictory  address  from  the  late  President  Victoria,  in 
which  he  exhorts  the  members  to  lose  no  time  in  adopting  suita- 
ble measures  to  heal  the  unfortunate  dissensions  which  had  inter- 
rupted the  public  peace,  and  endangered  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Afler  passing  thus  lightly  over  events  so  deeply  affect- 
ing the  character  and  future  prospects  of  the  nation,  he  advises 
them  to  give  their  early  sanction  to  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce  with  the  United  States,  which  he  urges  as  a  measure  of 
great  importance  to  both  nations. 

The  house  of  representatives,  on  whom  the  constitution  devolv« 
ed  the  duty  of  counting  the  votes  for  President,  and  declaring  the 
result,  proclaimed  Vincente  Guerero  to  be  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  for  the  next  four  years.  In 
coming  to  this  result,,  they  claim  to  have  proceeded  entirely  upon 
constitutional  grounds,  and  thus  endeavor  to  conceal  a  wound 
which  they  were  unable  to  heal.  Anastacia  Bustaraente,  who 
had  been  supported  by  the  partizans  of  Pedraza,  was  declared  to 
be  duly  elected  Vice  President,  and  in  organising  the  new  admin- 
istratibn,  Lorenzo  Zavala,  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico, 
a  man  every  way  worthy  of  the  station,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  and  General  Santa  Anna,  Secretary  of  War. 

One  of  the  first  prominent  measures  of  the  new  administration, 
was  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the  natives  of  Old  Spain,  which 
like  the  former  one,  was  never  fully  executed. 

The  success  which  attended  the  early  efforts  of  Guerero,  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  without  a 
resort  to  sanguinary  measures,  afibrdi  evidence  both  of  his  wis- 
dom  and  clemency.    An  event  8cx>a  occurred  which  must  have 
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•MsAym  in  ooeompliahieg  this  denmble  metmue,  dxNii^  «l  at 
mf&aao  totiie  oouQ^  of  aonie  blood  and  tieafloie. 

Anothor  and  the  last  attempt  waa  now  made  by  Spain  to  re« 
oever  &e  poanamon  of  Mesioo.  A  Spanish  aqnadron,  cooButing 
of  one  74,  two  fngatea,  and  aeveral  oorvettea,  brigs  aoi  trana- 
portB,  sailed  from  Havana  on  the-  5th  of  Julya  and  arriyed  off 
Tampico  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  An  army  of  4500 
Bsen  under  the  command  of  General  Barradas,  was  landed  in  the 
neighborhoody  and  took  possessbn  of  that  town,  in  the  beginning 
of  Aagust.  The  invaders  had  encountered  little  opposition  in 
landing,  or  in  advancing  upon  and  entering  the  town  of  Tampico. 

Flattered  by  this  success,  General  Barradas  issued  a  pro> 
damation  declaring  Tampico  a  free  port  for  six  months,  and 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of-  the  whole  country  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  to  their  lawful  soverelgo,  offering  them  on  that 
condition,  a  free  pardon  for  past  offences  and  a  rsstoration  to  full 
fitvor  as  Spanish  colonists. 

His  invitations  and  promises  were  given  to  the  winds.    If  there 
is  a  sentiment  or  passion  common  to  the  bosoms  of  all  Mexicans, 
-  it  is  hatred  of  Spaniards,  and  if  injuries  the  most  a^ravated  and 
cruel  can  justify  hatred,  they  certainly  have  reason. 

When,  therefore,  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  with  an  armed  force,  destined  for  invading  that  country, 
coached  Mexico,  all  domestic  feuds  were  suspend^  or  absorbed 
in  a  desire  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  President  immediately  engaged  in  the  most  active  and  en- 
ergetic  measures  for  Uie  defence  of  the  country  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  national  and 
state  authorities,  and  the  citizens  generally.  An  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress  was  immediately  convoked,  and  was  opened 
at  the  capital  on  the  4th  of  August,  by  an  animated  speech  from 
the  President,  in  which  he  speaJos  with  becoming  spirit  of  the  in* 
suit  to  the  nation  in  again  offering  them  the  degrading  condition 
of  colonists. 

A  forced  loan  of  92,800,000  was  decreed  by  Congress,  to 
supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  meet  fur- 
ther exigencies  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  all  incomes 
of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  an  additional  5  per  cent, 
on  the  rents  of  all  estates,  the  owners  of  which  had  been  more 
tiian  ten  years  absent  from  the  country*  Congress  also  passed  a 
TOsolution  investing  the  President  with  dictatorial  powers. 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  for  attacking  the  enemy  with  an 
adequate  foroe»  had  been  hastened  with  great  rapidity,  coander« 
ing  the  conditioii  and  resources  of  the  0Quiitiyt.attd  afocceaupe* 
lior  to  that  of  thoenemy  was  soon  ooocentratod  in  the  neighbor- 
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boodofTbmikioo.  Th»  ooiniiiaiid  was  givM  to  Santa  Anoa,  the 
Seeretaiy  of  War. 

After  several  eagagaaaeota  which  terminated  xmfiiTorably  to 
the  Spaniardi^  Gei^rel  Bamdaa  feuod  himaeif  under  the  neeea- 
mtj  of  propoaiDg  a  capitulation,  which  waa  accepted,  and4irti- 
eles  agreed  upon^  and  aigned  in  behalf  of  the  commanding  Gen* 
ends  on  the  I2th  of  September ;  the  terma,  which  were  not  dia- 
honorable  to  the  Spaniaraa^  were  highly  creditable  to  the  generos- 
ity and  humanity  of  the  Mexicans.  The  Spanish  troops  after 
laying  down  their  arms  were  permitted  to  return  to  Havana,  the 
mckud  wounded  to  the  number  of  1200,  to  be  supported  by  the 
Mexicans  until  their  recovery,  and  to  be  sent  afler  their  compan- 
ions, the  officers  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  colors.  Thus  end- 
ed what  may  now  be  safely  pronounced  the  last  efibrt  of  Spain 
to  recover  her  rich  provinces  in  America. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  the  day  previous  to  the  anniversary 
of  Mexican  independence.  President  Guerero,  by  virtue  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  vested  in  him  by  Congress,  issued  a  decree 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

This  was  the  last  important  act  of  his  political  life ;  whether 
it  had  any  influence  in  producmg  or  hastening  his  overthrow,  we 
have  no  means  of  decidiog.  That  the  motives  which  dictated  the 
measure  are  such  as  do  honor  to  the  heart  of  the  man,  will  be 
conceded  by  all.  There  are  those  however  who  will  question  its 
wisdom,  its  policy,  and  even  its  justice. 

Asido  from  the  fact  that  it  was  an  exercise  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  for  a  purpose  entirely  foreign  from  that  for  which  they 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  there  are  objections  against  the 
measure  which  would  be  equally  valid  from  whatever  authority 
it  may  have  proceeded. 

The  free  population  of  Mexico  were  already  sufljciently  he- 
terogeneous, and  the  mass,  of  a  grade  of  intelligence  so  low  as 
to  render  it  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  able  to  guard  and 
preserve  their  newly  acquired  liberty.  To  reduce  this  mass 
still  lower,  by  incorporating  with  it  another  taken  from  the  low. 
est  state  of  degradation,  that  of  personal  slavery,  all  the  world 
will  agree  in  characterizing  as  a  hazardous  experiment.-*- 
And  when  -we  consider  fur^er  that  these  slaves  were  of  the 
negro  race,  and  that  nature  had  interposed  a  barrier  agaiost 
their  advancement  to  a  social  equality,  which  cannot  be  over- 
come, and  that  all  efforts  to  overcome  it,  while  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly benefit  the  blacks,  only  tend  to  degrade  a  portion  of  the 
oAer  race  to  their  levelt  and  to  fit  the  whole  mass  to  become  po- 
litical slaves.  The  experiment  woold  seem  to  be  not  only  hax- 
aidous,  bat  hopeless ;  or  if,  as  may  possibly  be  claimed,  it  is  at* 
tended  with  a  remote  and  doubtful  prospect  of  good  to  one  race^ 
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it  mail  be  at  an  expense  to  the  other  which  no  friend  of  that 
race  would  willingly  contemplate. 

The  influence  which  this  measure  may  ha^e  exerted  in  redu. 
cing  the  people  of  Mexico  to  their  present  condition,  which  seems 
to  be  one  bordering  upon  anardiy  and  military  despotism,  and 
sharing  largely  of  the  evils  of  both,  cannot  now  be  easily  esti- 
mated. 

On  the  1 1th  of  December,  Guererb  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
the  national  Congress  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  they 
had  invested  him  during  the  crisis  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  he 
soon  after  lefl  the  capital,  and  Bustamente,  the  Vice  President, 
immediately  assumed  the  powers  of  the  chief  executive.  It  was 
at  first  rumored  that  Guerero  had  voluntarily  resigned  in  favor 
of  the  Vice  President,  and  retired  to  his  estate.  But  it  soon  after 
appeared,  that  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  constitutional  or- 
der,  Buslamente  had  sometime  previous  succeeded  in  organizing 
an  extensive  conspiracy  for  his  overthrow,  and  that  it  had  only 
waited  the  resignation  of  his  dictatorial  powers  to  declare  itself. 

It  seetns  that  Guerero  declined  supporting  by  a  military  force 
the  power  which  one  year  before  he  had  accepted  from  its  hands, 
but  consented  to  be  deposed  rather  than  sustain  it  by  violence. 

With  the  best  intentions  he  had  been  the  passive  instrument  of 
others  in  overthrowing  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  the 
power  which  he  had  usurped  without  the  disposition  to  abuse,  he 
now  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  to  another  whose  pretensions 
were  no  better  than  his  own ;  both  were  fatal  errors,  the  first  to 
his  country,  the  last  to  himself. 

Bustamente,  who  professed  to  be  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to 
restore  the  constitution  which  had  been  forcibly  violated  in  the 
elevation  of  Guerero  to  the  presidency,  found  little  difEcuky  in 
procuring  an  acknowledgment  of  his  pretensions  throughout  the 
Republic.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  a  de- 
cree declaring  Guerero  an  outlaw,  and  measures  were  immedi* 
ately  taken  for  his  arrest,  but  having  fled  to  Acapulco,  where  his 
friends  were  numerous,  he  succeeded  for  some  time  in  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  He  was  finally  taken,  on  board  of  a 
Sardinian  vessel,  lying  in  the  port  of  Acapulco,  where  he  had 
been  decoyed  by  the  captain,  who  was  employed  by  Greneral 
Bravo  for  that  purpose. 

Intelligence  of  his  arrest  was  conveyed  to  the  capital,  when  a 
cabinet  council  was  immediately  called  to  decide  whether  the 
affair  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  laid  before  Congress. 
The  result  was  that  Guerero  should  be  treated  as  a  common 
criminal,  and  that  a  military  tribunal  should  be  organized  for  his 
immediate  trial. 
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It  is  said  that  there  was  one  indiyidual  of  his  cahinet  who 
dared  to  speak  to  Bustamente  of  clemency, — ^his  reply  was,  that 
when  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  revolution ists,  he  had 
thrown  away  the  scahbard.  He  was  accordingly  tried,  senten- 
ced to  be  shot,  and  met  death  in  that  form  on  the  lOth  of  Februa- 
ry, 1831. 

Thus  perished  Guerero,  whose  eminent  services  for  his  country 
in  her  various  conflicts  with  Spain,  had  justly  acquired  him  the 
title  of  "  Hero  of  the  South,"  but  who  like  the  first  Cajsar  had 
perhaps  merited  his  fate  by  a  single  act  of  his  life,  which  was 
scarcely  voluntary,  and  whose  fall,  like  his,  only  made  way  for 
new  usurpers  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  first. 

Bustamente,  who  had  been  supported  by  many  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  recall  Tcdraza,  the  rightful  President, 
soon  rendered  it  manifest  that  "constitutional  order,"  the  watch- 
word by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  power,  was  the  last  thing 
aimed  at  either  by  himself  or  his  coadjutors. 

Sustained  by  the  aristocracy  and  clergy,  who  from  the  first  had 
been  alarmed  at  the  probable  influence  of  republican  institutions 
upon  their  own  privileges,  and  supported  by  a  military  force, 
which  he  now  posted  under  the  command  of  oflicers  devoted  to 
his  purposes,  in  such  of  the  states  as  he  believed  most  likely  to 
oppose  his  power,  he  proceeded  to  establish  a  perfect  despotism 
in  the  couotryy  disregarding  every  constitutional  or  legal  re- 
straint. 

The  national  Congress,  if  an  assemblage  of  such  men  deserve 
that  name,  no  longer  attempted  to  oppose  any  limits  to  his  power, 
but  became  the  passive  instruments  of  his  will-  No  absolute 
monarch  ever  exercised  a  more  uncontrolled  sway  over  the  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  his  subjects,  than  Bustamente  during  his 
i^ort  reign  in  Mexico,  under  the  humble  title  of  Vice  President. 
His  order  alone  was  sufficient  warrant  for  any  act  of  oppression 
or  cruelty,  and  his  military  satraps  soon  learned  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  chief,  and  completed  the  resemblance  between 
the  government  of  Mexico  and  that  of  a  band  of  robbers.  The 
following  instance,  among  numerous  others  which  might  be  given, 
must  suffice  to  prove  the  brittle  tenure  on  which  the  people  of 
Mexico  then  held  their  lives  and  property. 

In  November,  1831,  one  Inclon  who  commanded  the  forces  of 
the  supreme  chief  in  the  city  of  Guadalaxara,  having  taken  of- 
fence at  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  published 
in  that  city»  proceeded  with  some  of  his  subalterns  to  the  office  of 
the  publisher,  and  after  having  destroyed  his  presses  and  types, 
seused  the  person  of  the  publisher,  and  in  presence  of  the  Govern* 
or  and  state  authorities  ordered  him  to  be  shot  in  three  hours. 
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However  indignant  we  may  feel  on  reading  an  account  of  so 
daring  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican  states,  we  can  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the  farcical  use  to 
which  the  words,  state  authorities,  were  now  reduced  in  Mexico, 
nor  can  we  well  avoid  contrasting  the  spirit  of  a  people  who  could 
taAiely  submit  to  such  an  outrage  with  that  exhibited  but  a  short 
time  before,  and  on  an  occasion  not  very  dissimilar  by  the  people 
of  France,  who  although  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  ordinary 
caprices  of  a  king,  had  driven  one  covered  with  ignominy,  from 
his  kingdom,  for  an  outrage  far  less  cruel  and  atrocious.  If  afler 
a  contrast  so  unfavorable  to  the  character  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, the  reader  should  find  himself  compelled  to  surrender  the 
hopes  which  he  had  cherished  in  their  behalf^  however  painful  he 
may  find  the  sacrifice,  let  him  be  assured  that  it  was  no  less 
painful  to  the  historian,  and  that  truth  alone  could  have  forced 
him  to  make  it. 

It  is  true,  the  fall  of  the  reigning  chief  was  not  long  delayed ; 
but  this  was  indicated  by  no  movement  of  the  people,  the  impulse 
came  from  a  new  aspirant,  who  coveted  the  power  of  the  tyrant, 
and  saw  a  fair  prospect  of  attaining  it  by  his  overthrow.  No 
doubt  the  people  of  Mexico,  who  were  suffering  under  the  cruelty 
and  rapacity  of  Bustamente  and  his  agents,  were  willing  to  second 
any  efforts  for  his  overthrow  that  promised  certain  success,  and 
they  did  no  more.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  deposing  him 
from  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance  to  his  compulsory  resigna- 
tion may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Santa  Anna,  who  succeed- 
ed him  in  his  power. 

In  January,  1832,  the  ofRcers  composing  the  garrison  of  Vera 
Cruz  drew  up  and  signed  an  address  to  the  Vice  President,  in 
which  they  censured  in  severe  terms  the  conduct  of  his  ministers, 
and  demanded  their  dismissal.  At  the  same  time  Santa  Anna, 
who  had  remained  in  retirement  since  the  fall  of  Guerero,  was 
invited  to  assume  the  command  of  the  garrison.  He  arrived  the 
next  day,  and  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  acclamation* 
He  immediately  sent  an  officer  to  the  Vice  President,  to  lay  be- 
fore him  the  demands  of  the  garrison.  The  answer  was  brought 
by  General  Calderon,  with  a  force  which  was  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  refractory  troops  to  submission  and  bring 
Santa  Anna  a  prisoner  to  Mexico.'  An  attack  was  immediately 
made,  but  the  resistance  was  such  as  to  induce  Greneral  Calderon 
to  draw  ofl*  his  forces.  He  afterwards  made  a  show  of  besieging 
the  place  for  a  few  days,  but  soon  returned  into  the  interior. 

Santa  Anna  now  despatched  his  agents  to  the  various  military 
posts  to  sound  the  officers  and  to  persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  de- 
clare in  his  favor.  General  Montezuma,  the  military  command- 
ant at  Tampico,  soon  joined  him,  and  gave  a  more  ftvorable  im- 
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pulse  to  his  oause ;  the  inhahitaDtf  of  several  towoB  and  cities  now 
ventured  to  pronounce  in  his  favor,  and  the  state  Congress  of  Za* 
catecas  adopted  resolutions  justifying  his  movements  and  severely 
reproaching  the  Vice  President  for  having  violated  hig  promises 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  constitutional  order. 

The  strength  of  Santa  Anna  now  rapidly  increased.  The 
government  troops  were  continually  coming  over  to  him,  and  new 
recruits  came  in  from  all  quarters,  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
rising  chief.  He  now  ventured  to  march  towards  the  capital,  his 
strength  increasing  at  every  step  of  his  advance. 

In  Novemher,  Bustamente  finding  Santa  Anna  with  a  large 
army  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  capital,  and  himself  without 
the  means  of  making  a  successful  resistance,  and  in  fact  nearly 
deserted,  resigned  his  jtower  into  the  hands  of  the  national  Con* 
gress,  and  fled  from  the  country. 

A  tyrant  deposed  by  his  own  instruments,  a  mercenary  sol« 
diery,  as  usual,  made  room  for  the  accession  of  another,.who  had 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  these  instruments  from  the  hands  of 
their  former  master. 

In  the  present  instance  Santa  Anna  chose  to  fortify  himself  by 
following  the  forms  of  the  constitution  ;  satisfied  that  his  per- 
sonal popularity  was  such  that  he  could  afford  to  make  this  sa- 
crifice to  appearance,  without  any  hazard  of  losing  the  prize. 

Accordingly,  afler  recalling  Pedraza  to  the  executive  chair, 
whom  he  had  deposed  in  favor  of  Guerero,  four  years  before, 
and  whose  time  was  now  about  to  expire,  he  withdrew  to  his  es . 
tate  (hacienda,)  and  waited  the  movements  of  tlie  people  in  hi** 
favor. 

His  popularity  at  home,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  now 
unbounded,  and  the  late  events  in  which  he  had  played  a  part  ap« 
parently  as  disinterested  and  honorable  as  it  was  conspicuous, 
gave  him  a  reputation  abroad  far  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
man  in  Mexico.  He  had  before  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
able  General,  and  his  efforts  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
foreign  and  domestic,  had  been  almost  invariably  crowned  with 
success.  His  important  services  in  deposing  the  mushroom  Em- 
peror, Iturbide,  were  now  called  up  anew  (disconnected  with  cir- 
cumstances which  sullied  their  lustre  at  the  time,)  as  a  brilliant 
era  in  his  life,  affording  a  presage  of  the  splendor  which  now  sur- 
rounded his  character  in  its  full  meridian  ;  and  having  now  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  liberty  to  the  Mexican 
people,  he  was  looked  upon  by  many,  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  age.  Fortunate  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  for  the  fame  of  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
if  his  earthly  career  had  terminated  here^  if  death  had  herq 
placed  hie  seal  upon  bis  character, 
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In  the  early  part  of  I8889  the  third  electkm  of  Presidoit  utider , 
the  federal  constitution,  was  held  io  the  difierent  states  of  the 
Mexican  Union.  Santa  Anna  had  no  competitor  and  was  unan- 
imously chosen.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  station 
in  the  month  of  May.  In  his  inaugural  address,  he  alludes  to 
the  revived  hopes  of  Mexican  liberty  which  late  events  had  exci- 
ted, and  makes  liberal  promises  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on 
his  part  to  fulfil  them.  He  says  '<  the  object  of  his  life  has  been 
to  secure  to  Mexicans  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  to 
break  the  triple  yoke  of  ignorance,  tyranny  and  vice-*that  edu* 
cation,  the  vital  element  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  shall  re- 
ceive, as  it  merits,  the  first  care  of  his  government — that  his  ad- 
ministration shall  be  mild,  as  his  character  is  mild  and  tolerant — 
and  that  the  exercise  of  power  shall  not,  in  his  hands,  be  made 
the  instrument  of  vengeance  and  oppression.  Vain  hopes  and 
empty  promises,  as  a  few  short  months  sufficed  to  prove. 

indeed,  before  the  expiration  of  the  month  in  which  the  new 
President  was  inaugurated,  events  occurred  which  gave  rise  to 
strong  suspicions  of  his  sincerity,  and  induced  apprehensions 
which  were  but  too  fatally  realized.  Some  disturbances  took 
place  among  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital ; 
the  President  found  it  convenient  to  go  in  person  to  quell  them. 
Intelligence  was  soon  communicated  to  the  city  that  these  troops 
had  pronounced  against  the  federal  constitution,  and  arrested  the 
President,  and  declared  him  Dictator.  Afler  remaining  a  few 
days,  and  finding  it  followed  by  no  similar  movement  on  the  part 
*  of  the  other  troops  or  the  citizens,  the  President  returned  to  the 
capital,  pretending  to  have  escaped  from  his  captors. 

No  further  notice  was  taken  of  this  affair  by  the  public  author- 
ities. The  officers  commanding  the  troops,  who  had  thus  dared 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  hold  him  a  prison- 
er for  several  days,  so  far  from  being  called  to  an  account  for 
this  gross  outrage,  were  promoted  to  more  important  posts,  and 
enjoyed  in  a  higher  degree  the  confidence  of  the  administration. 
Subsequent  events  prove-beyond  all  doubt  that  this  movement  of 
the  troops  was  planned  and  conducted  by  order  of  the  Presidentt 
to  try  how  far  public  sentiment  was  prepared  for  his  designs* 
Finding  it  not  fully  ripe^  he  suffered  the  new  Congress,  which 
having  been  elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  was  com- 
posed of  the  true  friends  of  liberty,  to  proceed  in  discussing  and 
adopting  such  measures  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

They  turned  their  attention  to  the  established  church  as  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  evils  which  h^  afflicted  the  coon* 
try,  the  only  effeetual  method  of  crippling  its  influence  and  dis- 
anning  it  of  its  dangerooi  power^  thai  of  granting  equal  protect 
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lioii  to  the  piofianors  of  all  religious  creeds,  was  freely  discussed, 
and  fioaliy  adopted,  so  far  as  Congress  had  the  power*  Some  of 
the  property  and  resources  which  the  church  had  possessed  under 
the  colonial  government,  and  which  they  had  continued  to  hold, 
as  was  believed,  without  law  or  right,  under  the  existing  govern- 
roentt  were  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  nation- 
al  treasury.  Many,  other  measures  of  security  and  reform  were 
discussed,  and  some  of  them  adopted.  The  President  did  not 
withhold  his  official  approbation  of  these  acts,  and  whilst  Con* 
gress  continued  in  regular  session,  an  apparent  harmony  exists 
between  it  and  the  executive. 

By  a  provision  in  the  Mexican  constitution,  the  Senate,  or  a 
certain  number  of  its  members  designated  for  that  purpose,  called 
the  genera]  council,  must  renoain  in  perpetual  session.  This 
body,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President,  may  pass  what  has 
sometimes  been  denominated  projects  of  laws,  or  in  other  words, 
their  decrees  have  the  force  of  law  until  a  certain  time  after  the 
conunencement  of  the  next  stated  session,  or  perhaps  until  reject- 
ed  in  full  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  President  was 
brought  into  collision  with  this  body  of  senators,  whom  he  eo- 
deavored  to  use  as  instruments  to  advance  his  designs  towards 
the  acquisition  of  supreme  authority. 

Having  resolved  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  liberal 
party,  by  whose  aid  he  had  been  enabled  to  depose  Bustamente, 
he  wished  to  draw  over  the  clerical  party  to  his  support,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
the  last  session,  which  struck  at  their  power  and  privileges. 
This  he  attempted  at  once  through  the  general  council ;  their  joint 
decrees,  as  before  remarked,  having  the  force  of  law  ;  but  finding 
this  body  true  to  their  trust,  the  next  step  was  to  procure  pro- 
nundamieniaSf  or  the  resolutions  of  town  meetings,  which  were 
immediately  held  wherever  the  clergy  had  sufficient  influence  to 
dictate  their  views. 

These  soon  flowed  in  upon  the  President  from  various  quar. 
ters.  They  denounced  all  the  reforms  of  the  last  session  of  Coq. 
gress,  as  invading  the  sacred  rights  of  the  church,  and  threaten- 
ing  the  destruction  of  religion,  and  the  introduction  of  heresy 
and  atheism  into  the  country.  They  all,  however,  expressed  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  President,  and  invoked  his  aid 
to  protect  the  holy  religion  of  the  country  against  the  attacks  of 
its  enemies,  and  pledged  him  their  support  at  every  haasard. 

Thus  fortified,  the  President  no  longer  sought  to  make  terms 
with  the  present  Congress,  but  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  general 
council  by  a  decree,  and  threatened  to  disperse  them  by  force,  if 
they  did  not  voluntarily  retire.    By  the  aid  of  theclergry  and  by 

Vol.  I.  18 
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potftiDg  armed  troops  wherever  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  o?er« 
awe  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  a  large  majority  of  members 
disposed  to  favof  the  designs  of  the  President,  was  secured  in  the 
next  Congress. 

lu  his  message  to  this  Congress,  which  assembled  in  January, 
1635,  the  President  very  plainly  intimates  his  opinion  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  are  unworthy  of  a  free  government,  and  as  the 
present  Congress  had  been  chosen  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  re- 
flect the  opinions  of  the  President,  measures  were  immediately 
taken  between  them  to  reduce  the  people  to  that  condition  which 
he  imagines  to  be  better  suited  to  their  character.  Pronuncia- 
roentas  were  again  resorted  to ;  these  were  now  made  to  favor 
centralism,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  resolutions  of  town  meet- 
ings,  manufactured  by  order  of  the  bishops  in  each  diocese,  Con* 
gross  proceeded  to  abolish  the  constitution  of  1824,  abolishing  at 
file  same  time  all  the  state  constitutions  and  state  authorities. 

Thus  the  new  usurper,  who  unlike  his  predecessor,  had  been 
so  scrupulous  in  regard  to  forms,  in  beginning  his  career,  now 
swept  away  in  his  progress  what  had  been  spared  by  him,  con- 
tenting himself  only  with  a  despotism  in  form,  as  well  as  fact, 
thinking  it  most  prudent,  probably,  to  destroy  that  which  had 
served  him  as  a  plausible  pretext  to  raise  himself  to  absolute 
power,  lest  it  should  again  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  some  new 
aspirant. 

Symptoms  of  opposition  having  been  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
states  against  this  act  of  Congress,  levelling  the  whole  structure 
of  their  state  governments,  and  in  fact  annihilating^  the  very  name 
of  state,  provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  a  large  increase  of 
the  standing  army,  and  a  considerable  force  was  ordered  to  be 
permanently  quartered  in  each  state,  under  the  command  of  the 
new  Governors  now  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  All  the 
old  states,  with  a  single  exception,  now  submitted  without  resist- 
ance. 

Zacatecas,  where  in  some  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  revolu- 
tion, liberty  had  found  a  last  refuge,  again  served  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  few  foithful  votaries  now  remaining  among  the  de- 
generate Mexicans. 

An  army  of  five  thousand  men,  composed  principaily  of  the  mi- 
litia of  the  state,  were  assembled  near  the  city  of  Zacatecas,  pre* 
pared  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  tyrant.  Mexico  had  drawn 
its  best  troops  from  Zacatecas.  In  the  long  contest  with  tbo 
mother  country,  no  part  of  Mexico  had  made  equal  sacrificea  in 
•aid  of  the  common  cause. 

The  blow  which  robbed  them  of  that  liberty  which  waa  so 
dear  to  them,  and  which  they  had  so  well  merited  by  their  liberal 
oiitpottriDga  of  blood  and  treasure,  must  hare  been  keenly  felt, 
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from  whateTerhaod  it  may  have  eonto,' and  doubly  no  (rom  that 
hand  of  the  present  usurper,  who  was  principally  indebted  to 
them  for  the  means  of  success  against  Bustamente»  and  conse* 
quently  for  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency. 

Their  wrongs  were  therefore  aggravated  by  the  sting  of  in* 
gratitude.  Santa  Anna  well  knew  the  character  of  the  people  he 
had  to  encounter,  and  the  spirit  which  would  animate  them  on  the 
present  occiision  ;  he  therefore  prepared  to  accomplish  by  the 
basest  treachery,  what  he  feared  to  attempt  in  a  fair  contest. 

Several  officers  of  the  army,  pretending  to  be  unwilling  to  aid. 
the  President  in  destroying  that  constitution  which  they  had 
sworn  to  support,  resigned  their  commissions  and  repaired  to  Za- 
catecas,  and  there  affected  to  join  the  people  in  supporting  the  au- 
thority of  the  state.  They  offered  their  services  to  command 
the  militia  in  the  approaching  contest,  which  were  accepted  ;  and 
this  devoted  band  of  five  thousand  men  was  placed  under  their 
command. 

Santa  Anna  was  now  apprised  of  the  success  of  his  stratagem, 
and  advanced  with  a  superior  force,  while  his  progress  was  con- 
cealed from  the  Zacatecans  by  their  treacherous  officers  until 
they  were  surrounded  and  attacked ;  and  thus  more  than  half 
their  number  were  literally  cut  to  pieces,  before  they  had  an  op. 
portunity  to  make  tho  least  resistance  ;  a  few  rallied  to  arms  and 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  check  the  advance  of  the  invaders, 
but  they  were  driven  before  them  into  the  city  of  Zacatecas, 
where  the  victors  for  several  days  indulged  themselves  in  excess- 
es too  shocking  and  barbarous  for  recital.  Foreigners,  as  well 
as  natives,  who  hud  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  who  were 
quietly  pursuing  their  avocations  without  intermeddling  in  any 
manner  with  the  political  concerns  of  the  country,  were  butcher- 
ed without  ceremony,  and  their  property  given  up  to  the  pillage 
of  the  soldiery,  or  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  officers.  When 
the  tyrant  had  sufficiently  glutted  his  vengeance,  the  inhabitants 
who  had  escaped  the  sword,  submitted  unconditionally  to  hia 
power. 

This  terrible  example  was  sufficient.  All  the  towns  and  villa- 
ges in  the  interior,  dreading  the  fate  of  the  devoted  city  of  Zaca- 
tecas,  now  declared  for  centralism.  The  torch  of  liberty  was 
now  extinguished  in  the  Republic,  and  military  despotism  fully 
established. 

No!  it  was  not  yet  extinguished.  There  was  a  portion  of  its 
territory,  now  inhabited  by  another  race  of  men,  where  it  burnt 
with  an  inextinguishable  flame,  and  in  this  direction,  the  new  ty- 
rant now  turned  an  anxious  eye. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  the  intelligent  reader  that  we  here 
aUude  to  Tsxas,  whose  population,  now  amounting  to  about  fifty 
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tboiisBiidy  were  oompoted  almost  wholly  of  emigrante  from  .the 
Uoitad  States.  They  had  been  drawn  there  by  an  inviting  pic 
ture  of  the  country,  and  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Mexican 
colonization  laws,  and  also  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  go* 
vernment  like  that  under  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
live,  since  in  form  it  had  been  made  to  resemble  that.    . 

The  country  they  had  found  to  surpass  their  highest  expecta- 
dons,  and  the  government  they  had  hitherto  known  little  of,  their 
position  being  too  far  removed  from  the  main  population  of  Mexi- 
co, to  subject  them  to  a  participation  in  the  unhappy  scenes  of 
the  last  few  years.  Their  security  had  been  also  partly  owing, 
perhaps,  to  their  apparent  insignificance,  siifcc  the  condition  of  a 
few  scattered  colonists,  presented  little  to  tempt  the  rapacity  of 
the  military  marauders  who  had  lately  overrun  the  more  popu- 
lous States  of  Mexico. 

The  late  supreme  chiefs  Bustamente,  had  towards  the  close  of 
his  career,  niade  a  feeble  attempt  to  subject  the  Texians  to  his 
arbitrary  sway,  which  was  resisted  as  soon  as  made,  and  his  au- 
thority there  overthrown  in  a  single  day.  This  had  been  done 
without  concert,  but  simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  Santa 
Anna,  which  terminated  in  the  fall  of  Bustamente,  and  the  fortu- 
nate  coincidence  probably  saved  them  from  a  struggle  which 
would  have  been  premature,  and  perhaps  &tal  to  them  at  that 
period. 

The  prompt,  spirited  and  successful  attack  upon  the  Mexican 
troops,  which  Bustamente  had  quartered  in  Texas,  by  an  inferior 
number  of  Texian  settlers,  acting  without  order  or  discipline,  had 
excited  the  envy  and  jealousy,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  this  part  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  well  known  love  of  liberty  and  attachment 
to  republican  institutions  which  characterized  its  inhabitiints, 
could  not  &il  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  sagacious  chief,  who  was 
now  aiming  at  supreme  power.  It  was  in  the  population  of  Tex* 
as,  which  would  soon  become  numerous  and  powerful,  and  in 
them  alone,  that  he  foresaw  any  serious  obstacle  to  bis  designs. 
His  resolution  was  therefore  taken,  which  was  to  exterminate  or 
drive  them  from  the  country. 

The  expedition  under  General  Cos,  who  under  the  new  system 
of  centralism,  was  the  military  governor,  or,  more  properly,,  the 
prefect  of  the  department  including  Texas,  was  fitted  out  and  sent 
against  the  Texians,  for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  hostili- 
ties, not  expecting,  perhaps,  a  result  materially  different  from 
that  which  happened.  The  Texians  could  now  be  charged  with 
resistance  to  the  supreme  authority — with  open  rebellion  against 
the  established  government  of  the  countty.  They  had  opened 
the  bkwdy  drama,  and  were  to  bo  made  reqponsiUe  for  the  final 
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eataatrophey  which  was  to  he  tei  them,  expulsioQ  from  the  coun- 
try or  utter  extermination. 

And  for  this  purpose,  Santa  Anna  himself^  at  the  head  of  an 
army  consisting  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  composed  of  the 
choicest  troops  in  the  country,  entered  Texas  in  February,  1836. 
In  the  early  part  of  March  he  reached  the  frontier  settlements^ 
and  began  the  work  of  indiscriminate  butchery.  The  resistance 
he  encountered  at  San  Antonio,  from  a  handful  of  men  under 
£owie  and  Travers,  (names  which  will  be  as  immortal,  as  that  of 
Leonidas,)  produced  an  unexpected  pause  in  his  movements. 
Having  succeeded,  at  length,  in  overpowering  the  last  of  this  de* 
Toted  band,  at  a  loss,  however,  of  his  own  men,  amounting  to  ten 
times  their  number,  and  having  captured  Goliad,  another  frontier 
post,  and  in  cold  blood  butchered  the  garrison,  who  had  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war,  he  now  divided  his  army  into  three  di- 
visions, and  proceeded  to  sweep  the  country ;  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  towards  the  Sabine,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory. His  pause  at  San  Antonio  had  afforded  time  for  most  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  the  non-combatants  among  the  in- 
habitants, to  flee  out  of  his  reach,  and  thus  saved  him  from  the 
consummation  of  his  premeditated  crime  of  staining^  his  hands 
with  their  blood* 

A  band  of  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  most  of  those  who 
had  not  families  to  remove,  and  the  residue  of  the  volunteers  from 
the  United  States,  who  bad  nobly  come  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren, 
in.this  unequal  contest,  the  most  of  whom  had  however  fallen  at  San 
Antonio  and  Goliad,  stationed  themselves  on  the  Brazos  rivejf  at 
a  point  near  the  centre  of  the  principal  settlements  in  Texas, 
under  the  command  of  Greneral  Houston,  and  sullenly  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Two  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army 
reached  the  Brazos,  below  Houston's  position,  and  Santa  Anna 
now  decided  not  to  attack  Houston  in  his  position,  until  he  had 
first  cut  off  all  chance  of  his  retreat.  One  division  was  therefore 
to  remain  to  command  the  river  below,  while  another  still  in  the 
rear  was  ordered  to  approach  the  river  above,  and  Santa  Anna 
himself  with  fiAeen  hundred  of  his  best  troops  crossed  the  Brazos 
and  proceeded  to  the  east,  to  cut  off  any  reinforcements  or  sup. 
plies  which  might  be  expected  from  that  direction,  and  be  ready 
to  prevent  Houston's  retreat  towards  the  Sabine.  He  would 
then  have,  as  he  thought,  and  as  must  have  appeared  to  all  the 
world,  this  devoted  band,  the  last — the  forlorn  hope  of  TezaSy 
completely  in  his  power,  ready  for  butchery  whenever  he  chose 
to  concentrate  his  three  divisions,  each  of  which  outnumbered 
them  more  than  two  to  one. 

Santa  Anna,  afler  having  crossed  the  Brazos,  proceeded  first 
to  Harrisburg,  in  order  to  execute  vengecuace  upon  the  membeiv 
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of  the  provimonal  govertunent  o£  Texas,  which  wan  temporarily 
holding  Its  session  there.  They  were  near  being  surprised^  ha- 
ving only  a  half  hour's  notice  of  his  approach.  Disappointed  in 
this  object,  he  burnt  Harrisburg,  and  then  directed  his  ooifrae  to 
New  Washington,  upon  the  bay,  a  few  miles  below,  where  the 
Texians  had  a  depot  of  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Houston  had  received  notice  of  this  mo?o- 
ment  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  resolved,  in  concert  with  his 
officers  and  men,  to  make  one  desperate  struggle,  on  the  result 
of  which  they  well  knew  their  own  existence,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  country,  must  depend.  For  this  he  had  been  waiting  any 
occurrence  that  might  afford  a  probability  of  success  against  the 
odds  they  had  to  encounter.  None  more  fiivorable  could  be  ex* 
pected  than  that  now  presented. 

He  acoordmgly  broke  up  his  position  and  proceeded  by  a  for- 
ced march  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  arrived  the  next  morning, 
having  marched  thirty  miles,  mostly  in  one  night.  Yet,  having 
now  come  upon  the  track  of  the  enemy,  no  delay  was  required,  but 
every  man  was  impatient  to  follow  them ;  he  therefore  continued 
bis  march  down  the  Buffalo  Bayou,  on  which  Harrisburg  is  situ- 
ated, to  its  entrance  into  the  San  Jacinto.  Here  he  encountered 
a  picket  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  learned  that  the  main  body 
were  not  far  distant.  He  took  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Bayou, 
with  a  skirting  of  wood  in  front,  and  his  naen  were  preparing  re- 
freshments, of  which  they  had  scarcely  partaken  since  they  had 
lefl  their  camp  upon  the  Brazos.  In  half  an  hour  the  centinels 
gave  notice  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  battle  array. 
A  call  was  made  to  arms,  and  their  cavalry  advanced  until  they 
encountered  that  of  the  enemy,  and  afler  a  sharp  conflict  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  Mexicans  drew  off  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  there  encamped  in  a  position  froating  the  Texians,  with 
their  right  resting  upon  the  San  Jacinto. 

Thus  situated,  these  hostile  bands  slept,  as  it  were,  in  presence 
of  each  other  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April.  Santa  Anna, 
secure  in  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  which  doubled  that  of 
his  enemy,  seemed  disposed  to  delay  the  fetal  bbw  merely  to 
sport  with  his  victim.  The  morning  of  the  2 let  came  and  pass- 
ed away,  and  he  remained  inactive  in  his  camp.  At  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  was  quietly  taking  his  siesta  under  the  canopy 
of  his  embroidered  tent ;  a  centinei  entered  and  told  Almonte  that 
the  rebel  horse  were  advancing  upon  the  lefl.  What  does  he 
say  ?  demanded  Santa  Anna,  starting  from  his  couch,  and  awa- 
kening from  a  dream  in  which  he  had  been  acting  over  again  the 
bloody  drama  of  Zacatecas.  He  says,  your  highness,  replied 
Almonte,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  advaneing  upon  our  iefi. 
**  Ah !  they  have  come  for  another  frolic,  let  them  enjoy  it  to-day. 
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fer  to-morrow  shall  be  their  lost."  The  oenthiel  mm  entered 
the  tent.  The  whole  rebel  ibroe  have  advanced  under  cover  of 
the  point  of  wood,  in  front  of  our  right,  and  have  nearlj  formed 
dieir  line  within  three  hundred  yards  of  our  own.  At  the  same  hi 
stent  the  Mexican  drums  beat  to  arms.  Santa  Anna  hastily  seim- 
ed  his  arms,  and  mounted  upon  the  top  of  his  carriage  which 
stood  upon  an  elevation  commanding  a  view  of  both  lines. 

The  Texian  cavalry  had  made  a  terrible  onset  uupoo  his  own 
and  they  were  giving  ground  before  them— their  riflemen  and 
infantry  had  extended  a  line  to  the  length  of  his  own,  and  were 
steadily  advancing,  now  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but 
as  yet  without  having  discharged  a  shot.  Not  so  their  two 
pieces  of  artillery  ;  these  at  two  hundred  yards  distance,  had  al- 
ready began  to  discharge  their  missiles  upon  his  centre  with  fear- 
ful effect.  Along  his  own  line,  he  saw  that  his  men  had  obeyed 
the  call  with  alacrity,  and  had  already  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
enemy.  Partially  entrenched  as  they  were,  and  far  outnumber- 
ing their  assailants,  he  felt  that  there  was  little  danger  of  their 
yielding ;  but  seeing  his  men  fall  fast  before  the  enemy's  artille- 
ry, he  ordered  a  column  of  reserve  in  the  centre,  to  advance  and 
take  them,  and  he  was  now  intent  upon  this  movement.  They 
advanced  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  line — the  missiles  flew  thick- 
er— the  front  ranks  were  broken — ^they  hesitated — halted — fell 
back.  Provoked  to  madness  by  the  delay,  he  was  about  to  leap 
from  his  carriage  and  drive  them  on,  sword  in  hand,  but  the  trum- 
pet had  sounded  a  charge  upon  his  right  and  left  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  he  cast  his  eye  again  along  his  line.  It  was  every- 
where broken  by  the  first  shock  of  the  charge,  and  already  his 
men  had  begun  to  fly  before  the  uplifted  knives  of  their  assailants. 
He  leaped  uponliis  horse,  determined  to  lead  the  flight,  since  he 
had  not  lead  the  battle. 

Of  the  fifteen  hundred  men  with  whom  the  Mexican  chief  had 
crossed  the  Brazas,  about  seven  hundred,  himself  among  the  num- 
ber, became  prisoners  to  this  small  band  of  Texians.  The  resi. 
due  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto ;  not  one  esc<fped. 

Santa  Anna,  feeling  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  by  the  butch. 
ery  of  Texian  prisoners,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  their  surren- 
der, and  of  all  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  now  begged  that  life 
of  his  captors,  in  the  most  abject  manner.  He  was  willing  to 
yield  to  any  terms,  and  as  supreme  chief  of  Mexico,  he  claimed 
authority  to  yield  in  behalf  of  his  country,  to  such  terms  as  they 
should  dictate. 

The  most  important  of  these  were,  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
their  territory,  by  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army, 
and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  their  independence. 
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On  th^se  terms,  Santa  Anna  was  spared,  but  held  as  a  hostage 
for  their  fulfilment*  The  first  of  these  terms  was  fulfilled,  the 
subordinate  Generals  having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Texas, 
without  further  acts  of  hostility,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
commander  in  chief. 

In  regard  to  the  other  stipulations  entered  into  by  Santa  Anna, 
the  Mexican  congress  had  disavowed  his  authority,  and  ordered  a 
new  invasion  of  Texas. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  captivity  of  the  usurper,  and  the  conse- 
quent overthrow  of  his  power  at  home,  seems  to  have  afforded  no 
relief  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and  that  country  on 
which  nature  has  lavished  hdr  richest  favors,  remains  overrun 
with  robbers  and  freebooters,  the  worst  and  vilest  of  whom  are 
those  who  prey  upon  it  under  the  name  of  governing  it« 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Boundaries  and  extent — explored  and  unexplored  regions — itoto- 
red  divisions — eastern  or  toooded  region—^tis  extent — surface-^ 
*soil  and  productions — setUements^  towns  and  rivers -^middle  or 
wood  and  prairie  region — its  extent  and  area — general  aspect 
of  the  country^  as  presented  to  the  traveller — character  of  the 
soil — Us  present  productions  and  promise  of  future — climate — 
its  promise  of  health — the  causes — water — hays — navigable  riv- 
ers  and  water  courses— facilities  of  intercourse  and  transpor- 
tation— settlements  and  towns — inhabitants — their  number — ori- 
gin and  character. 

THE  territory  claimed  by  the  present  g»vemment  of  Texas, 
is  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  United  States,  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  by  the  river  Bravo  del  Norte,  which 
seperates  it  from  Mexico  ;  lying  between  25°  and  39**  north  lati- 
tude, and  95°  and  107°  west  longitude;  being  in  its  greatest 
fength  from  north  to  south,  on  its  western  boundary,  following  the 
course  of  the  river,  more  than  fifleen  hundred  miles ;  and  in  its 
greatest  breadth  from  the  north-eastern  boundary,  on  the  Red  River 
due  west  to  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  more  than  seven  hundred  miles. 
Its  area,  however,  is  probably  something  less  than  400,000 
square  miles.  Its  boundaries  are,  for  the  most  part,  natural,  and 
for  the  rest  easily  defined  ;  the  southern  being  entirely  upon  the 
waters  of  the  gul(  the  western  nearly  so,  upon  those  of  the  river 
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Bravo  de!  Norte,  and  having  two  important  rivers,  the  Arkansaw 
and  Red  River  along  its  whole  northern  boundary,  and  for  its 
eastern  the  Sabine  and  certain  parallels  of  longitude. 

That  portion  of  Texas,  however,  of  which  we  shall  attempt  a 
description,  lies  within  much  narrower  limits,  little  being  as  yet 
known  of  much  of  the  western  and  north-western  part  of  it,  which 
comprises  probably  more  than  half  its  whole  area. 

Of  the  region  which  is  yet  but  partially  explored,  the  accounts 
of  the  very  few  persons  capable  of  estimating  its  value  and  im- 
portance, who  have  crossed  it  in  different  directions,  would  seem 
to  authorise  a  belief  that  it  has  hitherto  been  greatly  underrated  ; 
possibly  as  much  so,  as  was,  twenty  years  ago,  that  part  which 
is  now  fully  brought  to  light. 

The  country  may  be  pronounced  fully  explored,  perhaps,  along 
the  whole  extent  of  its  coast,  and  into  the  interior  an  average  ex- 
tent of  200  miles,  with  a  narrow  belt  on  its  northern  border,  upon 
the  Red  river.  The  former  of  these  tracts  lies  mostly  between 
27^  and  31°  north  latitude,  and  it  is  this  region  that  is  generally 
understood  when  Texas  is  spoken  of,  and  here  its  present  inhabi* 
tants  are  located  ;  the  few  settlers  on  the  Texas  side  of  Red  Ri- 
ver, deeming  themselves  rather  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
than  of  Texas. 

There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  boundaries,  affecting  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  upon  the  Red  River.  They 
are  clearly  the  property  of  Texas,  and  within  her  jurisdiction, 
if  she  succeeds  in  establishing  her  independence,  as  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive region  between  them  and  that  which  we  have  marked  out 
upon  the  coast,  and  also  the  region  extending  to  the  north-west 
towards  Santa  Fe,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansaw ;  all  of 
which  will  become  ultimately,  and  most  of  it  immediately,  valua- 
ble as  a  public  domains  But  public  attention  is  now  directed  to 
that  part  of  Texas  which  is  the  abode  of  some  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, who  have  manifested  their  estimate  of  its  value,  by 
daring  to  war  against  eight  millions  for  its  defence.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  future  emigrants  to  Texas,  for  some  years  to  come, 
must  find  their  abode.  It  is  this  region,  therefore,  that  seems  to 
demand  oup  principal  care  in  the  geographical  part  of  the  sketch 
we  have  undertaken. 

In  regard  to  surface,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  coast  of  Texas  is 
alike  level,  presenting  neither  mountain,  hill,  nor  bluff,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  level  lands  of  the  coast  vary  in 
breadth,  from  30  to  80  miles ;  the  surface  then  becomes  gently 
undulating,  or  waving,  though  with  frequent  level  tracts  of  some 
miles  in  extent,  becoming  more  uneven  towards  the  interior  ;  yet 
so  gradual  that  there  is  but  little  perceptible  difference  in  an  ad- 
vance of  50  nuieSf  continuing  east  of  the  Brazos,  until  it  subside 
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at  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Red  RiTer.  From  the  Brazos  wesf, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  the  rolling  country  is  ter- 
minated on  the  north,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  or  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  \otty  peaks  and  knobs,  at  an  average  distance  of  200 
miles  from  the  coast. 

Id  passing  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  the  country  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  regions,  the  level,  and  the  undulating ;  but 
on  proceeding  across  the  country ,^from  east  to  west,  whether  over 
the  level  lands  of  the  co&st,  or  the  waving  lands  of  the  interior, 
the  traveller  is  persuaded  to  make  a  division  of  the  country  into 
three  parts,  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western,  and  to  characterise 
them  as  the  wooded,  mixed,  and  prairie  regions.  This  division  of 
the  country  is  thought  to  be  the  most  natural,  as  the  names  alone 
serve  to  designate,  and  nearly  define,  the  esTact  limits  of  each  to 
the  eye  of  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  because  there  is  in 
the  soil  and  geological  structure  much  that  is  peculiar  to  each. 

The  eastern  and  wooded  region  of  Texas,  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three.  It  extends  from  the  Sabine  west  to  the  tributaries  of 
the  Trinity,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  along  the  eastern  line 
upon  the  Sabine.  There  is  a  tract  of  light  sandy  land,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  tim- 
ber ;  resembling  most  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States ; 
then  commences  the  tract,  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
red  lands,  extending  to  the  western  confines  of  this  division. 
This  tract  is  covered  mostly  with  a  forest  of  hard  wood,  made  up 
of  the  various  species  which  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  United 
States,  with  many  others  not  found  in  higher  latitudes,  and  with 
an  occasional  sprinkling  of  pine  where  the  sand  prevails  over 
the  red  loum. 

The  level  region  upon  the  coast  here  extends  into  the  in- 
tenor,  from  50  to  70  miles,  the  surface  then  becomes  uneven, 
but  not  hilly.  At  the  distance  of  100  miles  it  is  more  broken, 
rising  occasionally  into  hills,  with  some  loose  rocks  near  their 
summits,  but  without  ledges,  and  always  with  so  gradual  a  rise  as 
to  be  of  easy  ascent,  and  with  declivities  not  too  steep  for  the 
convenient  use  of  the  plough.  There  are  no  extensive  bottoms 
or  plains.  The  streams  winding  their  way  between  the  undula- 
tions, without  materially  varying  the  character  of  the  soil  or 
surface. 

The  level  lands  of  the  coast  are  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and 
this  alone  at  no  distant  day,  must  render  them  highly  valuable ; 
they  are,  besides,  for  the  most  part,  good  and  feasible ;  they  are  not 
however  such  lai'ds  as  are  looked  for  in  Texas.  Very  few  set- 
tlers have  located  on  them,  and  these  few  are  from  the  adjoining 
borders  of  Louisiana.  The  rolling  lands  have  obtained,  and  de- 
serve a  much  higher  character ;  they  are  what  in  any  part  of  th« 
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United  States,  eaal  of  the  roountaioa,  would  be  called  rich  land% 
well  watered,  healthy,  and  affording  good  crops  of  cotton,  Indian 
com,  rye,  oata,  beans,  and  every  species  of  culinary  vegetable 
that  is  produced  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Highly  pro* 
ductive  also  of  fruit  of  almost  all  kinds,  whether  of  the  temperate  or 
tropical  regions.  They  are  therefore  eagerly  sought  for  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  **  paradise  beyond.''  Extensive  settle* 
ments  have  already  been  made  here ;  the  road  from  Gains'  ferry, 
on  the  Sabine,  across  this  whole  division,  being  tolerably  well  set> 
lied,  and  presenting  several  large  and  flourishing  plantations. 

Besides  the  Sabioe,  which  washes  its  whole  eastern,  and  the 
Trinity  ranging  near  its  western  border,  the  latter  navigable  for 
small  steamboaibB  more  than  200  miles,  this  division  has  the  Neeches, 
the  Angelina,  and  their  numerous  branches,  which  have  their 
whole  course  within  its  limits.  The  latter  is  a  branch  of  the  for* 
mer,  but  of  nearly  equal  size  at  their  confluence.  The  tributa- 
ries of  foth  are  numerous,  several  being  of  suflicient  size  for  mill- 
streams,  and  might  be  advantageously  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  Neeches  is  also  navigable  for  steamboats,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Angelina,  about  75  miles. 

The  old  town  of  Nacogdoches  is  situated  upon  the  Angelina ; 
in  this  region,  nearly  equi-distant  between  the  Sabine  and  Trini* 
ty,  about  30  miles  nearer  theSubine,  is  the  new  town  of  San  Au. 
gustine,  a  lively  village  of  60  or  80  white  houses  and  stores  ir 
the  midst  of  an  oak  and  hickory  grove,  and  in  the  neighborhooc 
of  a  flourishing  farming  settlement  and  mills,  upon  the  Ayish 
Bayou,  a  branch  of  the  Neeches.  This  town  was  the  residence 
of  President  Houston,  before  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Texian  army. 

This  division  is  equally  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  forest 
region,  or  the  Red  lands ;  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  latter  name,  as  the  sod,  especially  when  newly  turned  up,  is 
as  red  as  if  stained  with  fresh  blood  ;  so  perfect  is  the  resemblance 
that  on  accidentally  breaking  the  sod  the  eflect  is  often  startling. 

The  middle  division,  or  region  of  mingled  wood  and  prairie, 
extends  from  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Trinity  river  west 
across  that  river,  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  including  the  tributa* 
ries  of  the  latter,  and  perhaps,  also  the  river  La  Boca,  a  distance 
of  about  150  miles.  From  the  coast  to  the  range  of  noountains 
which  extends  along  most  of  the  northern  boundary  of  this  re« 
gion,  the  average  distance  is  about  200  miles,  making  an  area 
of  30,000  square  miles.  Of  this,  it  is  estimated,  thai  about  one 
third  is  covered  with  wood,  the  residue  is  open  prairie,  resembling 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  richest  upland  meadows  which  have  been 
laid  down  with  the  nicest  care  and  taste  in  the  best  cultivated 
portioni  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  most  part  may  be  brought  uo- 
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d«r  tillage  with  ns  little  expenditure  of  labor.  The  ^caterpart 
of  the  surrounding  wood  lands  are  tall  groves,  without  under- 
growth,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  nfjally  trim- 
med by  the  hand  of  art,  and  the  whole,  grove  and  lawn,  covered 
with  rich  grass,  and  verdant  the  whole  year. 

The  level  lands  of  the  coast  are  here  about  80  miles  in  breadtb, 
and  besides  the  three  large  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  are  no  less  than  ten  others  of  from  50  to  100  miles  in  length, 
which  meander  their  way  between  them,  and  discharge  their  wa- 
ters  into  the  gulf  or  the  bays  of  Galveston  and  Matagorda, 
which  cover  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  line  of  coast. 
The  level  lands  present  a  succession  of  broad  wooded  bottonM, 
bordering  these  numerous  rivers,  with  open  prairies  between; 
the  wooded  bottoms  interspersed  with  open  meadows  of  various 
extent,  and  the  prairies  with  wooded  vales,  pointing  up  from  the 
bottoms,  and  island  groves  of  w*ood,  with  here  and  there  a  sprink- 
ling of  single  frees,  most  of  them  stately  live  oaks,  with  their 
broad  spreading  branches. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  found  to  have  a  gradual  ascent 
frovn  the  coast,  so  that  the  streams  flow  off  with  a  lively  cur- 
rent, and  leave  the  lands  every  where  well  drained,  and  free  from 
swamps  and  marshes. 

The  open  prairies,  which  first  appear  among  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Trinity,  are  there  small  and  infrequent,  and  are 
found  gradually  to  increase  la  number  and  extent ;  in  advancing 
to  the  west,  upon  the  borders  of  that  river,  the  wood  is  still  pre- 
dominant. The  pine  and  magnolia  are  found  here  in  genial  spots, 
where  they  can  strike  their  roots  into  their  favorite  sand.  Large 
and  valuable  forests  of  the  former  abound  low  down  upon  the 
parent  stream,  and  upon  several  of  its  branches.  Leaving  tbo 
tributaries  of  this  river,  they  entirely  disappear.  Upon  the 
Trinity  there  is  still  sufficient  sand  to  give  the  soil  the  dark  drab 
color  of  the  sugar  lands  of  the  Mississippi.  This  soon  disap* 
pears  in  advancing  towards  the  Brazos,  where  the  soil  of  the 
bottoms  is  of  a  deep  chocolate,  and  that  of  the  uplands  of  a  still 
darker  hue. 

The  Labadie  and  San  Antonio  roads  both  lead  across  the  rnkj. 
die  region  of  Texas,  north  of  the  level  lands.  These  are  an- 
cient  paths,  which  have  been  trodden  for  a  century  or  more,  in 
passing  from  the  old  Spanish  posts  pf  Labadie  and  San  Antonio, 
ntoated  at  different  points  upon  the  San  Antonio  rtver,  to  Na« 
eogdoches  upon  the  Red  lands. 

In  passing  from  the  Trinity  to  the  Golbrsdo,  by  either  of  these 
fOttda,  the  whole  route  is  a  succession  of  veriaot  grove  and  lawn, 
eeotinually  varjring  in  extent,  form  and  surface,  embellished  as 
they  should  be  with  frequent  glimpses  of  limmd  wnteti,  from  the 
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rivert»  brooks  and  Ibunf  ains  that  so  often  flow  by  the  wajy  pw« 
■anting  not  unfrequently  scenes  of  the  nMst  surpassing  beauty 
and  loveliness,  such  as  nature  rarely  exhibits  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  traveller.  But  he  finds  here  only  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
undulating  lands  of  the  middle  region  of  Texas ;  any  other  parallel 
routes  between  the  level  lands  and  the  mountains,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  would  present  a  new  picture  of  the 
same  enchanting  scenery. 

We  have  thus  briefly  attempted  a  description  of  the  middle 
region  of  Texas,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  but 
feeble  indeed  must  be  our  effort,  since  the  subject  is  one  to  which 
neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  do  justice. 

Nature,  in  giving  so  beautiful  an  exterior  to  this  highly  favored 

./region,  has  not  withheld  from  it  any  of  her  richer  gifls.     The 

j  land,  which  surpasses  all  other  uncultivated  lands  in  scenes  of 

quiet  beauty,  to  please  the  longing  eyes  of  civilized  men,surpass« 

es  them  no  less  in  the  easy  and  abundant  means  it  afibrds  for 

supplying  his  numerous  and  daily  increasing  wants. 

The  soil  over  this  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  some 
tracts,  as  before  remarked,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Trinity 
river,  and  some  few  gravelly  knolls  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
the  undulating  country  near  the  Colorado,  is  a  dark  vegetable 
mould,  slightly  mixed  with  sand  and  shells,  warm  and  fertile  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  of  a  depth  that  must  render  its  fertility 
inexhaustible.  This  valuable  dcposite,  which  may  be  drawn  upon 
without  diminution  for  countless  ages,  lies  in  greater  bulk  over 
the  bottoms  and  prairies  of  the  level  country,  where  it  is  gener- 
ally from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth,  than  upon  the  rolling  prairies  of 
the  interior  ;  but  here  it  is  seldom  less  than  4  feet,  and  is  often 
found  of  the  depth  of  6  and  even  10  feet. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  can 
best  appreciate  both  the  immediate  and  durable  advantages  which 
those  in  this  region  afford  to  the  **  settler."  The  same  wide 
range  of  rich  pasturage  for  domestic  cattle,  here  extends  round 
the  whole  year.  The  grass  is  in  general  finer,  and  the  sod  nK>ro 
easily  turned,  and  sooner  productive  of  full  crops ;  and  here  cot- 
ton, the  most  profitable  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture,  for 
which  these  lands  are  peculiarly  adapted,  is  a  never  failing  crop. 

In  general,  there  are  more  abundant  and  more  convenient  sup- 
plies of  wood  and  timber,  and  less  necessity  for  its  use.  In  the 
annual  products  of  the  forest  trees  a  resource  which  is  scarce- 
ly known  in  old  and  populous  regions,  yet  of  great  value  to  the 
early  settlers  of  a  new  country,  this  region  has  greatly  the 
advantage  over  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  the  greater  variety  and 
abundance  of  acorns,  nuts,  and  other  kinds  of  mast,  for  the  sub* 
sisteoce  and  fattening  of  swine  ;  a  resource  wlucb,  like  the  pastur- 
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age  for  cattle,  is  here  never  buried  in  snow,  nor  injured  by  aerere 
frosts 

As  jetf  very  little  com  has  here  been  used  in  the  fattening  of 
swine.  There  are  planters  who  make  from  five  to  ten  tons  of 
excellent  pork,  entirely  upon  mast. 

Seventy-five  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  or  1000  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton,  with  ordinary  care  in  the  tillage,  are  considered  an  aver- 
age crop  per  acre,  for  the  lands  reduced  to  cultivation. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  business  of  growing  these  staples, 
will  perceive  that  the  labor  of  one  man  might  produce  400  bush- 
els of  corn,  and  5000  lbs.  of  cotton,  besides  a  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles for  a  small  family,  which  at  the  price  these  articles  usually 
^  sell,  would  enable  him  to  realize,  after  reserving  sufiicient  com 
^  for  his  own  use,  an  income  of  more  than  91000  a  year ;  at  the 
same  time  without  any  labor,  he  may  realize  50  per  cent,  a  year 
for  whatever  capital  he  has  invested  in  neat  cattle  and  swine. 

Two  crops  of  corn  may  be  grown  in  a  year,  and  in  most  sea- 
sons a  full  crop  would  be  obtained  at  each  planting  ;  the  second 
however  must  bo  planted  in  July,  and  would  sometimes  fail  for 
want  of  rains.  Planted  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  in  all 
the  month  of  March,  indian  corn  is  a  sure  and  never  failing  crop. 
Ck)tton  may  be  planted  from  February  to  the  first  of  June,  without 
haa^ard  of  a  total  failure,  but  a  more  plentiful  crop  is  secured  by 
early  planting.  Oats  yield  a  liberal  increase  in  every  part  of  this 
region;  wheat  could  not  be  produced  upon  the  level  lands,  and  if 
it  could  be,  thfi  ease  of  procuring  it  from  abroad,  and  the  four- 
fold profit  from  the  same  labor  directed  to  the  raising  of  cottoUt 
would  exclude  it  from  the  list  of  productions.  Upon  the  rolling 
lands  of  the  interior,  experiments  upon  a  small  scale  have  been 
made  at  growing  wheat,  which  for  the  most  part  have  resulted 
favorably  ;  but  the  want  of  mills  lor  fiouring  must  prevent  any 
considerable  attempts  at  raising  this  grain  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  land  within  30  or  40  miles  of  the  mountains,  where  lime 
stone  ledges  sometimes  form  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is  pronoun- 
ced by  those  who  profess  to  be  skilled  in  this  matter,  to  be  a  gen. 
uine  wheat  region.  Mill  streams  are  also  numerous  here,  and  it 
is  confidently  predicted  that  this,  at  no  distant  day,  will  become 
the  granary  of  Texas. 

Tobacco  and  Indigo  plants  are  both  indigenous  here,  and  the 
former  has  been  already  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  sugar 
culture  has  been  commenced,  and  there  is  the  best  reason  for 
believing  that  the  crop  will  not  be  less  sure  and  abundant  than  it 
has  been  found  in  Liouisiana.  The  manufacture  of  sugar,  howev- 
er, requires  so  considerable  an  investment  of  capital  as  to  render 
its  introduction  into  a  new  country  necessarily  slow ;  besides,  the 
great -encouragement  afforded  of  late  for  the  growing  of  cottoni 
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Aod  the  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended  the  culture  of 
that  plant  here,  has  very  naturally  caused  an  application  of  aU 
raost  the  whole  labor  of  Texas  to  its  production.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  force  which  is  ncce-^sary  to  fjalher  the  produce 
of  any  given  numberofacresof  cotton,  during  the  season  of  pick- 
ing it  from  the  bolls,  producing  as  largely  as  this  plant  does  in 
Texas,  may,  during  the  season  of  planting  ond  hoeing,  cultivate. 
an  equal  number  of  acres  of  Indian  corn  or  potatoes,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  latter  crops  may  be  deferred  until  the  cotton 
picking  season  is  prist,  so  that  an  application  of  the  whole  force 
of  a  plantation  or  a  farm,  to  the  production  of  cotton,  does  not  ex- 
elude  the  cultivation  at  the  same  lime  and  bv  the  s-une  force  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  eatables  of  all  kinds,  for  tlieir  own  subsist- 
ence, and  also  a  surplus  for  market ;  the  harvesting  of  the  various 
species  of  small  grains  would  come  between  the  last  hoeing  and 
the  first  picking  of  cotton,  and  that  of  Indian  corn  may  be  done  at 
that  interval,  or  remain,  as  before  remarked,  until  the  cotton  pick- 
ing is  over. 

Hitherto  little  ha«'bcon  done  here  at  growing  any  of  the  small 
grains,  and  as  the  perpetual  supply  of  growing  herbage  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  make  hay  or  to  prepare  any  dry  forage  for  do- 
mestic cattle,  the  months  of  June  and  July  are  with  the  Tex- 
ian  farmer  the  leisure  months  of  the  year ;  during  the  excessive 
heats  of  midsummer,  when  the  severest  labor  is  imposed  as  &sine 
qua  non  upon  tlie  agriculturist  of  a  more  northern  latitude,  the 
Texian  farmer  may  repose  under  the  shadow  of  his  live  oaks, 
fanned  by  the  refreshing  breeze,  which,  regular  as  the  rising  sun, 
sweeps  over  his  country,  from  the  gulf  to  the  mountains,  during 
his  long  summer  which  extends  more  than  half  round  the  year. 

In  this  region,  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  yielding 
spontaneously  a  generous  support  even  for  civilized  man,  and  re- 
warding his  moderate  labor  with  an  untold  abundance  of  almost 
all  of  value  that  the  earth  any  where  can  be  made  to  produce ; 
in  this  region,  where  spring  and  summer  reign  alternate  through 
the  year,  can  man  live,  and  especially  can  he  labor  and  enjoy 
that  vigorous  health  which  is  justly  deemed  essential  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life,  is  the  eager  inquiry  of  thousands,  whose  lot  is 
cast  where  the  earth  yields  in  return  for  the  severest  toil  a  scanty 
pittance  during  half  the  year,  and  for  the  other  half  lies  wrapt  in 
a  shroud,  and  locked  in  the  icy  embraces  of  death.  It  cannot  be 
disguised  that  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  crosses  this 
region  nearly  centrally,  and  that  therefore  the  sun  must  be  near- 
ly vertical  here  for  several  months  in  the  year.  This  alone  has 
been  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  pronouncing  a  country  thussit- 
uatedf  uofrlendly  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  human  race 
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in  general,  and  fatal  to  that  of  ereiy  human  being  who  haa  hap* 
pened  to  be  born  in  a  higher  latitude. 

Having  read  of  or  witnessed  the  excessive  heat  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  malignant  diseases  generated  by  the  extensive 
swamps  and  marshes  of  other  parallel  regions,  the  people  of 
northern  latitudes  cannot  be  easily  persuaded  that  there  may  be 
•other  regions  near  the  tropics,  so  favored  by  nature  as  to  be  ex- 
empt from  either  of  these  evils,  and  fitted  above  all  others  for  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  human  life,  and  yet  there  are  facts  that  go 
far  to  prove  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  region  here  spoken 
of. 

In  no  part  of  the  earth  have  the  first  settlers  of  a  new  country 
suffered  less  from  diseases  of  any  kind.  Not  a  solitary  case  of 
the  various  malignant  diseases,  which  are  so  common  in  some 
other  parallel  regions,  has  ever  been  known  to  exist  here. 
Among  the  inhabitants  who  came  here  from  the  middle  and 
northern  sections  of  the  United  States,  many  whole  families  may 
be  found  who  have  resided  here  from  five  to  ten  years,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  uninterrupted  health. 

No  one  complains  of  the  excessive  heat  of  summer ;  its  unu- 
sual length  is  at  first  disagreeable  to  those  who  have  been  accus. 
tomed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  in  a  northern  climate ; 
this  soon  wears  away,  but  is  most  efiectually  cured  by  a  single 
return,  to  experience  once  more  the  inconveniences,  hardships 
and  su fieri ngs  of  a  northern  winter. 

The  surface  and  geographical  position  of  this  region,  along  the 
broad  sea  that  forms  its  southern  boundary,  in  the  eyes  of  a  phi- 
losopher,  would  serve  as  a  guaranty  against  the  excessive  heats 
of  summer,  and  on  looking  further,  and  finding  a  country  open, 
as  if  it  had  been  cultivated  for  ages,  and  free  from  the  material 
which,  when  acted  upon  by  a  summer  sun,  sends  out  the  exhala- 
tions which  are  known  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  sweeping 
maladies  of  summer  and  autumn,  he  might  promise  also  a  reason- 
able share  of  health  to  its  inhabitants. 

"  The  gulf  breeze,"  a  periodical  wind  like  the  monsoons  of 
the  East,  and  the  trade  winds  of  the  West  Indies,  which  liever 
fails  to  be  felt  here  the  first  moment  the  atmosphere  is  so  far  heat- 
ed as  to  be  uncomfortable,  sweeps  with  an  unobstructed  course 
over  this  whole  region,  diffusing  a  refreshing  and  invigorating 
coolness  which,  in  less  favored  positions,  even  in  higher  latitudes, 
is  seldom  felt  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Facing  this  breeze, 
the  traveller  may  here  pursue  his  journey  during  a  midsummer 
noonday,  without  experiencing  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  a 
vertical  sun. 

The  wooded  bottoms  of  the  level  country,  when  first  opened, 
are  not  exempt  from  the  intermittents  which  have  been  found 
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more  or  leas  prevalent  4d  like  aituatiooay  in  all  latitudes,  but  they 
have  been  less  general  and  less  severe  here  than  in  most  other 
places  where  they  prevail  in  any  degree ;  cases  are  never  obsti- 
nate, but  quickly  yield  to  appropriate  remedies. 

Good  water  is  found  in  most  places,  even  in  the  level  country, 
where  wells  have  been  sunk  to  obtain  it ;  on  the  rolling  lands  the 
numerousgushing  fountains  have  as  yet  relieved  the  inhabitants 
from  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  bene  .th  the  surface.  No  portion 
of  the  earth  is  better  provided  with  navigable  waters  than  this 
division  of  Texas,  and  no  where  can  artficial  channels  of  trans* 
portation  be  m!ide  at  less  expense,  so  that  the  immense  surplus  of 
agricultural  treasures  which  must  be  produced  here  at  no  distant 
day,  may  be  rendered  available  to  the  producer  at  its  highest 

value. 

Gralveston  bay  on  the  east,  and  Matagorda  bay  on  the  west, 
extend  along  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  whole  coast ;  the  former 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  latter  of  the  Colora- 
do, and  nearly  centrally  between  them,  the  Brazos  discharges  its 
waters  directly  into  the  gulf.  The  Brazos  and  Trinit}'  are  navi- 
gable for  steam  boats  quite  to  the  northern  boundary  of  this  di- 
vision, and  the  Colorado  still  further  into  the  interior.  The 
•pace  between  these  rivers,  in  their  course  through  this  district, 
DO  where  exceeds  sixty  miles.  Besides  these  large  rivers,  there 
are  several  less  considerable  streams,  such  as  the  San  Jacinto, 
Bernard,  Caney,  and  La  Baca,  which  may  be  navigated  by  small 
•team  boats  from  30  to  50  miles  into  the  country.  These  sec« 
ondary  streams  have  nearly  their  whole  course  in  the  level  coun- 
try, and  further  interior,  the  country  is  watered  by  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  three  large  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable 
for  a  short  distance.  It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  no  part 
of  this  division  of  Texas  can  be  more  than  30  miles  distant  from 
ihe  navigable  waters  of  one  of  its  large  rivers. 

Most  of  the  settlements  in  this  division  arc  in  the  immediate- 
neighborhood  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  the  earliest  and  most 
considerable  are  upon  the  Brazos,  upon  the  borders  of  which 
•cattering  settlements  are  found  from  the  mouth  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  division.  The  broad  alluvial  bottoms  of  this 
river,  which  in  some  places  stretch  ofi^to  a  distance  of  10  miles 
from  each  bank,  and  generally  elevated  above  the  annual  fresh- 
aU,  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  first  settlers.  Much  of  this 
was  covered  with  wood,  which  they  had  to  dear  away  for  culti- 
vation, incredulous  that  the  contiguous  prairies  which  were  then 
xeady  for  the  plough,  would  prove  equally  productive. 

Towns  have  been  laid  out  at  various  poinds  upon  this  river,  in 
a  few  of  which  some  progress  has  been  made  in  building.  Bra- 
aKoria^  staodiog  30  miles  from  the  mouth  by  the  course  of  the  riv- 
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errand  15  by  land,  is  the  largest  and  best  built ;  the  others  which 
have  already  assumed  the  appearance  of  villages,  arc  Velasco, 
at  the  mouth.  Columbia,  ten  miles  above  Brazoria ;  San  Fe* 
lipe,  ninety  miles  higher,  and  Washington,  yet  forty  miles  above 
the  latter.  San  Felipe,  which  had  already  become  a  lively 
village,  and  which  concentrated  most  of  the  trade  of  the  interi- 
or,  was  burnt  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  invasion,  when 
the  Mexican  army  were  known  to  be  approaching  the  town.  It 
is  not  yet  rebuilt,  and  an  effort  which  will  probably  prove  suc- 
cessful, is  now  making,  to  supersede  it,  by  the  enterprising  pro* 
prietors  of  Fort  Bend,  a  beautiful  eminence,  surrounded  by  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  planting  neighborhoods  in  Texas,  20 
miles  below  the  site  of  San  Felipe. 

Oyster  creek  winds  its  way  for  a  distance  of  80  miles  through 
the  bottoms  of  the  Brazos  on  the  east  side  of  that  river.  Its 
general  course  is  three  or  four  miles  distant,  but  its  outlet  into  the 
gulf  is  within  a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  thai  river.  Many  extensive 
cane  brakes,  without  timber,  were  originally  found  upon  this 
creek,  which  were  easily  brought  under  cultivation,  nothing  being 
required  but  to  set  fire  to  the  reeds  when  dry.  The  burning 
sufficiently  prepared  it  for  planting,  and  this  process  consisted 
only  in  perforating  the  earth  with  a  staff  to  receive  the  grain. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  plantations  in  Texas  are  upon  this 
creek,  and  among  them  is  one  belonging  to  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Wharton,  the  present  Texian  minister  at  Washington. 

The  borders  of  the  Trinity  are  thinly  settled  from  its  mouth  to 
the  distance  of  150  miles  mterior.  Here  are  several  sugar  plan- 
tations, making  from  60  to  80  hogsheads  annually,  and  between 
the  Trinity  and  Brazos,  upon  the  San  Jacinto,  and  Bufialoe 
Bayou,  are  considerable  settlements.  Upon  the  latter  stood  Har. 
risburg,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Mexicans  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  upon  the  same  stream  a  few  miles 
above  the  site  of  Harrisburg,  is  now  laid  out  the  new  town  of 
Houston. 

Ten  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  the  San  Bernard, 
a  fine  river  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  falls  into  the  gulf. 
Occasional  settlements  are  found  upon  this  river, -from  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  mouth,  nearly  to  its  source.  Its  course  is  no 
where  more  than  twenty  miles  from  that  of  the  Brazos ;  between 
them  is  a  prairie,  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  extending  from 
Columbia  to  San  Felip^,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  Six  miles  west 
of  the  San  Bernard  is  the  outlet  of  Cedar  lake,  a  creek  of  some 
30  or  40  miles  in  length,  on  which  are  a  number  of  fine  planta- 
tions. It  derives  its  name  from  unfolding  its  waters  into  the  form 
of  a  lake  of  a  mile  or  two  in  circumference,  within  a  Cew  miles 
of  its  mouth. 
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Ten  miles  yet  further  west  is  the  mouth  of  Coney,  whose 
broad,  fertile  and  easily  subdued  bottom  lands  have  already  ac- 
quired a  celebrity  over  most  of  the  United  States.  The  planta- 
tions bordering  this  stream  are  already  numerous,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  4000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton,  equal  probably  to  1 500  lbs. 
of  clean,  is  the  annual  product  of  a  single  acreof  Caney  bottoms, 
when  well  subdued  and  properly  cultivated.  The  length  of  this 
stream,  whose  borders  are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  witnessed 
their  growing  or  gathered  crops,  to  be  of  unequalled  fertility,  is 
between  80  and  90  miles.  It  has  its  source  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  banks  of  the  Colorado ;  this  circumstance^ 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  immense  breadth  of  its  alluvial 
bottoms,  so  disproporttoned  to  the  size  of  the  present  stream,  has 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  once  formed  the  main  channel  of  that 
river.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar,  so  shallow  as  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  boats  of  the  smallest  size ;  within  the  bar 
the  smaller  class  of  steamboats  might,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  ascend  a  distance  of  50  miles.  Six  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  ranges  within  less  than  one  mile  of  the  head  of  Mata. 
gorda  bay,  with  which  it  was  to  have  been  connected  by  a  canal, 
at  this  point,  during  the  past  season.  The  war  must,  however, 
have  prevented  its  accomplishment ;  when  peace  revisits  the 
country,  the  rich  freight  of  Caney  cotton  will  soon  force  an  out- 
let into  this  fine  bay,  where  its  small  boats  will  be  sheltered  from 
the  rough  swell  of  the  gulf.  Matagorda  bay  is  estimated  to  be 
about  70  miles  in  length.  It  extends  very  little  into  the  interior, 
but  lies  parallel  with  the  gulf,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  pe- 
ninsula, no  where  much  exceeding  one  mile  in  width.  This 
tongue  of  land,  which  in  form  probably  has  no  example  else- 
where, being  70  miles  by  one,  is  evidently  of  recent  formation. 
Not  a  tree  of  any  description  is  found  upon  it,  from  one  extremi- 
ty to  the  other.  A  hard  beach  of  some  twenty  yards  wide,  of 
white  sand  and  shells,  lines  its  outer  edge,  which  is  washed  by  the 
gulf;  this  presents  an  uninterrupted  promenade  or  carriage  path, 
which  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  and  indeed 
continues  to  the  western  inlet  of  Galveston  bay,  interrupted 
only  by  the  outlets  of  the  streams.  The  peninsula  is  elsewhere 
verdant  with  grass,  and  from  a  lofty  elevation  would  appear  not 
unlike  a  green  ribbon  fringed  with  white. 

The  Colorado  river  discharges  its  waters  into  the  bay  by  two 
mouths,  four  miles  apart,  about  fifty  miles  from  passe  Cavalo, 
its  only  entrance  from  the  gulf,  and  about  twenty  miles  westerly 
from  its  head.  The  settlements  upon  this  river  were  begun 
some  years  later  than  those  upon  the  Brazos,  this  part  of  the 
country  being  more  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  hostile 
savages.  .  When  once  fully  explored,  however,  such  was  the 
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tempting  beauty  of  the  landscapes  upon  its  borders,  thai  no  dan- 
gers could  deter  the  settlers  from  seeking  an  abode  in  a  region, 
that  in  appearance,  realized  their  most  seducing  dreams  of  a  pa- 
radise upon  earth. 

The  first  settlements  on  this  river  were  made  only  hve  or  six 
years  before  the  Mexican  invasion.  They  had  already  extended 
in  detached  neighborhoods,  from  the  mouth  nearly  to  the  moun- 
tains, a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  had  be- 
gim  to  sleep  in  some  degree  of  security  from  the  hirking  savage, 
who  seldom  however  ventured  within  rifio  shot  of  a  plantation, 
but  often  prowled  around  the  skirts,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
unarmed,  but  oftcner  to  enter  the  prairies  under  cover  of  night, 
and  carry  away  the  horses  of  tiie  settlers  ;  when  the  Mexican 
war*  drove  them  all  temporarily  from  their  homes,  and  embolden- 
ed the  savages  to  visit  the  frontiers  in  such  numbers,  as  to  render 
it  unsafe  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  settlements  to  return. 

The  lapse  of  a  single  year  would  have  placed  the  settlements 
upon  this  river,  as  fir  north  as  the  mountains,  beyond  all  fear  of 
the  small  band  of  Indians  who  wander  upon  its  northern  bor. 
ders;  as  arrangements  had  been  made  for  tlie  location  of  seve. 
ral  hundred  families  from  the  United  Slates,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  upper  settlements,  many  of  whom  were  on  the  way  when 
the  news  of  the  Mexican  war  reached  them. 

Scites  of  future  cities  are  marked  at  many  points  upon  this  riv- 
er. Mattagorda,  at  its  mouth,  and  Mina,  140  miles  above,  were 
villages  of  50  or  60  houses.  During  thte  past  year,  the  former 
has  been  visited  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  latter  burnt  by  the 
Indians. 

West  of  the  Colorado,  in  this  division,  settlements  of  some  ex- 
tent are  found  upon  the  La  Baca,  and  a  few  families  upon  some 
fine  creeks  between.  Cox's  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Baca, 
has  also  been  marked  for  a  city.  The  work  was  begun,  and  for 
a  year  or  two  bcf  jre  the  war,  this  city,  perhaps  of  a  siugle  store, 
enjoyed  a  brisk  trade  with  the  interior. 

To  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  different  settlements  in 
this  division  of  Texas,  we  have  only  to  add  a  few  clusters  of  eight 
or  ten  families,  each  located  at  different  points  on  the  undulating 
lands,  away  from  the  principal  rivers. 

There  is  no  means  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  here.  A  rough  estimate  made  by  an  in- 
habitant of  the  country,  whose  means  were  equal  at  least,  to  those 
of  any  other,  put  the  number  of  whites  at  25,000,  before  the  war; 
of  this  number,  about  one  third  were  supposed  to  be  located  near 
the  Brazos. 

Of  this  population  the  adults  are  almost  exclusively  from  the 
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United  Stateay  there  being  very  few  Europeans,  and  fewer  yet  of 
Mexicans  among  them.  Every  state  in  the  union  has  contribu- 
ted more  or  less,  Tennessee,  perhaps,  the  largest  share,  and  Ken- 
tucky  would  probably  come  next ;  Georgia  and  Alabama,  have 
latterly  contributed  most  largely. 

There  may  be  **  murderers  and  outlaws"  among  them,  as  there 
is  elsewhere  upon  the  earth,  and  some  few  perhaps  who,  tired  of 
waiting  for  a  general  jubilee,  fled  their  country,  to  shake  off 
the  burthen  of  debt.  But  if  the  present  inhabitants  entered  the 
country  with  *'  diseased  morals,"  there  is  a  reforming  influence 
there,  which  should  commend  it  to  some  few  who  are  lefl  behind, 
especially,  if  evil  speaking  be  a  sin.  Whether  the  purifying  in- 
fluence is  in  the  air,  earth,  or  water,  learned  casuists  must  decide ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  traveller  will  not  seek  elsewhere  for  a 
more  industrious,  sober,  and  honest  population,  than  he  now  finds 
in  Texas.  In  the  higher  and  nobler  virtues  which  alone  can  ele- 
vate a  people  to  the  most  enviable  rank,  they  seem  to  be  no  way 
deficient,  since  no  people  have  been  more  severely  tried,  or  exhi- 
bited  in  bolder  relief,  the  virtues  which  are  the  very  opposites  of 
knavery  and  villainy. 

It  is  only  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  the  sharper  and  the  swindler, 
who  are  disappointed  in  Texas ;  the  former  findtf  no  associates, 
and  the  latter  no  victims.  The  people  are  too  busy  to  please  the 
one,  and  too  intelligent  to  become  the  prey  of  the  other,  and  this 
class  of  emigrants  either  reform  from  necessity,  or  leave  the  coun- 
try in  disgust.  Finding:  not  thp  vi>f»  nnd  folly  whinh  thny  ROtight, 
they  avenge  themselves  for  the  disappointment,  by  circulating 
the  idle  tales  of  "  murderers  and  outlaws  in  Texas."  The  in- 
habitants of  Texas  were  not  driven  there ;  neither  the  uplifted 
arm  of  justice,  nor  the  lawless  hand  of  oppression,  forced  them  from 
their  homes  in  the  United  States.  That  they  were  drawn  there 
by  an  adventurous  spirit,  which  many  will  deem  wild  and  extra- 
vagant, and  in  which  few  can  fully  sympathise,  must  be  admitted. 
But  it  is  a  spirit  that  has  long  characterised  their  country- 
men, and  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  they 
possess,  of  which  they  may  be  justly  proud,  and  directed,  as  in 
this  case,  to  the  most  laudable  objects  ;  it  is  a  spirit  that  needs 
never  to  be  repressed,  but  should  find  the  highest  encourage- 
ment. 

The  settlement  of  Texas  was  an  enterprise  which  demanded 
sacrifices  in  the  outset,  and  presented  hardships  and  dangers  to 
be  encountered  in  the  pursuit,  requiring  a  degree  of  energy  and 
courage  which  seldom  belongs  to  feeble  minds ;  and  if  the  objects 
of  the  enterprise  are  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  that  they  are 
not  such  as  stimulate  the  vicious  and  depraved,  either  to  make 
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ImwH  SJi    P°PV'"*'«'i»".  but  thTidle  rurto«  before  al- 
MdUie^iJi^Zt  «H.tw.th8teDding.  prepo«e«ed  almost  all  minds, 
dhBD^i^W  ^!..     l^  *"■  *••'»  ^'«°"»'  o"  Siting  Texas,  are 
•g  »  not  wJiat  they  feared,  but  all  they  could  hare  desired. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Westerrif  or  prairie  region — boundaries  and  extent — general  ap- 
pearance — exfent  of  the  prairies — soil — bays — rivers — setth" 
ments — inhabitants — Red  River  lands — t/ieir  c/iaracter-^—the 
partially  explored  region  of  Northern  Texas, 

THE  western  division,  or  prairie  region  of  Texas,  extends  from 
the  La  Boca  west  to  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  country',  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  It  pre- 
sents a  greater  diversity  of  surface,  soil,  and  chmate,  perhaps, 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  is  aHke  in  the  feature  by  which  we 
have  chosen  to  characterise  it,  the  general  want  of  wood. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  whole  region  is  entirely 
bald.  The  streams  have  often  a  narrow  skirting  of  wood,  espe- 
cially in  the  level  country,  and  small  patches,  few  indeed  and  far 
between,  are  found  on  the  uneven  lands  ;  but  the  wood  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  area,  as  scarcely  to  bo  worthy  of 
being  taken  into  the  account.  Some  stately  trees  of  various  spe- 
cies are  occasionally  scattered  through  the  level  lands,  but  in  the 
undulating  country,  which  here  approaches  within  forty  or  fifly 
miles  of  the  coast,  but  one  kind  is  rarely  found,  and  that  is  a  spe- 
cies of  locust  called  the  musquite.  The  tracts  where  it  is  found 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  musquite  prairies.  In  gazing 
from  the  summits  of  the  higher  swells,  over  the  waving  ocean  of 
prairie,  the  eye  sometimes  rests  upon  these  poor  apologies  for 
trees,  but  (inds  little  relief  from  so  wretched  an  object.  Its 
dwarfish  size,  ugly  form,  and  scanty  foliage  serving  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  the  sense  of  surrounding  desolation.  The 
nopal,  which  is  sometimes  seen  where  it  has  been  building  up  and 
spreading  out  its  alternate  stem  and  leaf,  perhaps,  for  a  century, 
presents  a  far  more  agreeable  object,  and  seen  as  it  sometimes  is 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  her- 
mit's hut  or  gipsy's  cot. 

The  barrenness  here  extends  to  nothing  but  wood,  which  na*. 
ture,  in  the  whims  in  which  she  is  sometimes  found  to  indulge, 
BeeR)s  to  have  denied  to  this  otherwise  interesting  and  valuable 
country.  It  is  almost  everywhere  covered  with  a  rich  coat  of 
grass,  and  generally  of  a  species  very  fine  and  nutritious,  which 
nrom  its  being  uniformly  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tree  of 
that  name,  is  here  called  musquite  grass. 
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Besides  the  fruit  of  the  nopsl*  or  prickly  pear,  there  are  netf^ 
nl  species  of  ground  fruits  or  garden  vegetables,  growing  sponta- 
oasly  here,  which  might  sustain  the  life  of  man  when  lost  in  these 
almost  boundless  prairies,  which  are  some  of  them  several  dajrs 
journey  in  extent.  His  faithful  rifle  would  avail  him  but  iitUe 
here,  although  surrounded  by  whole  herds  of  buffiiloe,  deer,  and 
mustangs,  since  there  is  no  covert  to  conceal  his  approach ;  he 
would  be  only  tantalized  by  the  sight,  and  the  sweet  morsel  would 
be  forever  beyond  his  reach* 

Upon  the  eastern  confines  of  this  division,  along  the  river  Gua* 
daloupe  and  its  branches,  and  especially  on  its  large  eastern 
branch,  the  Saint  Marks,  there  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  supply  of 
wood  and  timber  for  any  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  neeaed  in 
that  climate.  The  traveller  might  here  be  in  some  doubt  wheth- 
er he  was  not  in  the  mixed,  instead  of  having  entered  the  prairie 
region,  and  the  confines  of  the  two  might  have  been  more  proper- 
ly  placed  here,  perhaps,  than  upon  the  La  Baca ;  yet  the  prairies 
greatly  prevail  here,  and  scarcely  more  than  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  area  in  the  Guadaloupe  district  is  in  wood. 

The  soil  is  excellent,  both  here  and  on  the  river  San  Antonio, 
still  further  west,  and  scarcely  surpassed  in  fertility  by  the  lands 
of  the  middle  region.  West  of  the  San  Antonio,  the  country  is 
oftener  visited  by  severe  droughts,  to  the  serious  injury  of  vegetal 
tion.  Early  planted  crops,  however,  seldom  fail  there.  The 
borders  of  the  San  Antonio  river  are  fkvorable  for  very  extensive 
irrigation  from  the  i^aters  of  that  river,  and  this  is  already  prac- 
tised to  considerable  extent;  many  of  the  farms  and  gallons  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio  or  Bexar,  are  water- 
ed by  numerous  artificial  rills  supplied  from  the  river ;  such^rills 
are  also  conducted  through  many  gardens  within  the  city  walb. 

The  whole  of  this  division,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bravo  del  Norte,  coast  as  well  as  interior,  is  more  elevated 
than  the  middle  region,  less  favored  with  rains,  and  with  a  soil  in 
general  of  less  depth  and  fertility,  though  abounding  in  various 
extensive  tracts,  perhaps  equal  to  the  former.  All  the  produc- 
tions which  have  been  enumerated  as  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  former,  may  be  produced  here,  but  in  less  abun- 
dance. 

The  boundless  extent  of  rich  pasturage  is  even  superior,  and 
every  square  mile  would  enrich  a  farmer  by  its  pasturage  alone. 
The  want  of  wood  and  timber  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  this  division,  but  means  will  be  found  to  supply 
.  this  want,  and  with  the  race  of  men  now  approaching  and  already 
upon  its  border,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  this  fertile  re- 
gicii,  which  has  lain  waste  daring  all  past  ages,  will  in  that  whidi 
is  to  mxccoedf  be  made  to  yield  in  abundance  the  rich  and 
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agricultural  treaaarea  which  nature  haa  fitted  it  to  produce,  to 
teoa  of  thousands  of  human  beings  who  will  then  have  ibund  a 
happy  abode  on  its  broad  and  inviting  surface. 

The  lower  valley  of  the  Bravo  del  Norte  is  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  this  division,  abounding  in  extensive  marshes,  not  easi- 
ly reclaimed ;  it  offers  neither  health  nor  plenty*  in  a  country 
which  is  elsewhere,  over  its  whole  surface,  so  liberal  of  both. 

The  Nueces,  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  Aame,  about 
midway  between  the  Bravo  del  Norte  and  the  San  Antonio,  is 
mostly  bordered,  for  more  than  200  miles,  with  extensive  plains, 
covered  with  the  deep  black  mould,  which  almost  everywhere 
distinguishes  the  prairie,  and  promises  a  fertility  unsurpassed 
even  by  tlie  middle  region. 

This  division  is  less  favoured  with  interior  facilities  of  naviga- 
tion, than  other  parts  of  Texas.  Tiie  great  river  which  forms  its 
western  boundary,  is  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  or  shallows  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  mouth,  which  are  impassable  for  boats  of 
any  considerable  size.  The  waters  of  Nueces  have  not  been  fully 
explored,  no  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  small  steam  boats 
have  been  discovered,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  such  boats  may 
ascend  this  river,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  The  San  Antonio  and 
Guadaloupe  may  be  ascended  by  the  same  class  of  boats,  the ' 
former  about  80,  and  the  latter  about  60  miles. 

Aransaso  bay,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  San  Antonio 
and  Guadaloupe,  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  extending  some 
30  miles  into  the  country •  It  has  several  inlets  from  the  gulfi 
which  afford  entrance  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen,  and  a  good 
harbor  within.     Nueces  bay  is  not  inferior  to  the  Aransaso. 

The  settlements  in  this  division  are  as  yet  confined  to  very 
narrow  limits.  The  American  settlements  in  their  progress  west- 
ward, have  entered  upon  its  eastern  confines ;  some  thirty  or 
forty  families  are,  or  were,  located  along  the  borders  of  the 
Guadaloupe.     On  this  river  also  are  a  few  Mexican  settlements. 

Victoria,  a  small  town  settled  mostly  by  Mexicans,  is  situated 
upon  this  river  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  about  sixty  miles 
above  was  Gronzalos  laid  out  and  built  by  the  colonists  from  the 
United  States.  It  was  burnt  by  the  inhabitants,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Mexican  army.  On  the  San  Antonio  river^  are  the  most 
extensive  Mexican  settlements  in  Texas.  More  than  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  settlements  were  begun  here,  but 
so  slow  has  been  its  progress,  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
would  not  cover  a  tract  of  a  hundred  miles  square,  allowing  a 
family  for  every  square  mile,  short  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  settlements  upon  the  borders  of  this  river  were  estimated 
before  the  present  war,  at  about  6,000  souls,  nearly  half  residing 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Bexar,  and  the  residue,  partly  on 
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the  ranches  or  small  fanns  in  the  neighborhood,  and  partly  at 
Goliad,  situated  eighty  miies  below,  and  thirty  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  An  Irish  settlement  was  begun  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nueces,  but  has  been  broken  up  by  the  war.  A  few  Mexican  vil- 
lages are  found  upon  the  Little  Brazos,  and  perhaps  upon  the 
other  small  streams  that  fall  into  the  gulf  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Bravo  del  Norte. 

We  come  next  to  that  part  of  Texas  bordering  the  Red  river  ; 
but  of  this  we  shall  say  little  in  a  separate  notice,  not  because  it 
is  deemed  unworthy,  but  because  it  is  a  mere  counterpart  of  the 
opposite  border  of  the  same  river,  which  lies  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  too  well  known  to  require  a^ 

P^^'^.?^iiLJI^H!]aiQa.^uautiiu,  UHording  suifacicnt  evVd"^^^f 
the  liigh  character  of  the  Red  river  lands,  and  that  is,  that  wher- 
ever  they  have  been  brought  into  market  by  the  United  States, 
they  have  immediately  advanced  as  high  as  twenty-five  dollars 
and  upwards  per  acre,  while  in  an  uncultivated  state. 

There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  character  of  these  lands,  along 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  river.  Its  borders  present  almost 
every  where,  Louisiana  in  miniature,  with  its  swamps,  and  slug, 
gish  bayous  in  the  rear.  Yet  so  fat  and  warm  is  the  soil,  and  so 
high  its  reputation  for  cotton,  that  so  soon  as  the  raA  is  removed, 
and  the  lands  in  market,  hundreds  of  miles  now  lying  waste,  will 
become  rich  plantations,  visited  weekly  by  numerous  steamboats, 
which  will  then  wend  their  way  more  than  a  thousand  miles  up 
the  wave  of  this,  the  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  grande-monarch  of  rivers. 

A  few«remarks  upon  a  portion  of  the  region  which  we  have  de- 
signated as  only  partially  explored,  shall  close  our  separate  noti- 
ces of  the  different  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  nM>untainous  range  mentioned  as  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  western  and  part  of  the  middle  division,  covers 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  country,  and  subsides  on  the  north  as  on  the 
south,  into  an  undulating  surface  of  mingled  wood  and  prairie,  ex- 
tending  to  the  level  lands  upon  Red  river.  This  large  district, 
watered  by  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  and  their  numerous  branch. 
es  north  of  the  mountains,  is  yet  entirely  without  settlements, 
unsurveyed  and  ungranted.  It  is  found,  so  far  as  explored,  not 
surpassed  in  beauty  or  fertility  by  the  rolling  lands  below,  and  will 
soon  become  almost  equally  valuable. 

Few  interior  regions  are  more  highly  favored  with  navigable 
waters,  having  the  Red  river  at  no  great  distance  on  the  northi 
and  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  beatable  through  it  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  the  latter  holding  its  course  without  rapids  from 
lis  mouth  far  into  this  district. 
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Still  west  and  north  west.of  this  di«trict»  lies  another,  far  nK>re 
extensive,  now  claimed  by  the  government  and  people  of  Texas. 
It  extends  along  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  its  great  eastern  branch, 
the  Puerco^  on  the  west,  and  still  north  along  the  former  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Arkansaw,  thence  down  that  river  to  the 
north  west  corner  of  the  territory  of  the  same  name,  thence  down 
the  west  line  of  said  territory  to  the  Red  river.  It  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned  as  mostly  forming  its  out- 
lines and  their  numerous  tributaries.  It  is  literally  a  region  of 
head  waters,  having  within  its  boundaries  the  sources  of  the  Ar- 
kansaw, and  its  great  southern  branches,  the  Negracka,  the  Sa- 
linei  and  the  two  forks  of  the  Canadian^  and  also  those  of  the 

These  mostly  take  their  rise  in  the  great  cuuxu  m  4^^^..^ 

called  Sierra  Madre  (mother  ridge,)  which  ranges  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansaw,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  miiea. 

The  track  of  the  trading  caravans  from  Saint  Louis  to  Santa 
Fe,  crosses  this  district,  and  that  lonely  city  which  has  long  occu- 

E'ed  a  position  so  fearfully  interior,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
ravo  del  Norte,  and  is  therefore  included  in  this  part  of  Texas. 


r 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

General  renutrks  upon  the  face  of  the  country — sail — productions 
for  export  and  use — herds  of  caltle — tkeir  fine  appearance  and 
ike  causes  of  it — navigable  waters — iniys  and  rtoers — the  Sa^ 
bine — Galveston — Matagorda — Aransaso  and  Nueces  bays — 
the  Bravo  del  Norte — Med — Brazos — Colorado — Puerco — 
TrinUy — Sabine — Nueces — San  Antonio — Guadaloupe  and 
Neeches  rivers, 

HAVING  marked  out  the  natural  divisions  of  Texas  as  they 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  concluded,  according  to  our 
plan,  a  brief  description  of  each,  under  separate  heads,  embody, 
ing  therein  such  facts  as  seemed  properly  to  belong  to  each,  we 
now  proceed  with  our  geographical  sketch  of  the  country,  in  a 
more  general  form,  in  doing  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid,  at 
least,  all  unnecessary  recapitulation  ;  many  of  the  same  objects 
must  however  again  be  presented  for  the  purpose  of  adducing 
new  facts  concerning  them,  but  the  repetition  shall  be  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  names.  / 

Two  facts  being  given,  in  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
maritime  region  of  Texas,  viz.  the  extreme  low  margin  of  the 
coast,  scarcely  rising  above  the  waves  of  the  gulf,  and  this  contin- 
uing apparently  almost  a  dead  level,  without  the  slightest  natural 
eminence,  and  without  a  rock,  stone,  or  so  much  as  a  gravelly 
pebble  near  the  surface,  for  a  distance  in  some  places  of  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  the  inference  seems  to  be  al- 
most irresistible,  that  this  must  be  a  country  of  swamps,  marshes, 
lagunes,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  accordingly  the  trav- 
eller, although  he  has  been  told  that  they  do  not  exist  here,  is  in- 
credulous of  the  fact,  and  after  a  vain  search  in  their  pursuit,  ex- 
presses  his  astonishment  that  they  are  no  where  to  be  found  ;  and 
it  is  only  after  carefully  examining  the  streams,  and  finding  them 
every  where  flowing  with  a  gentle  current,  that  the  mystery  is 
cleared  up,  and  he  discovers  that  the  whole  surface  has  a  regular 
inclination  towards  the  gulf,  of  several  feet  in  a  mile  ;  both  the 
eastern  and  western  confines  of  the  country  are  excepted  from 
this  remark* 

The  whole  country  indeed,  from  the  coast  to  the  borders  of 
Red  river,  is  one  vast  inclined  plain,  and  the  range  of  mountains 
which  crosses  it  nearly  midway,  seems  placed  there  only  to  diver- 
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mSf  the  aeenet  and  break  the  force  of  the  north  winds,  which 
might  otherwise  sweep  with  irresistiUe  fury  down  this  almost 
boundless  plain*  and  perhaps  also  to  purify  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
tiiat  flow  through  itt  since  it  does  not,  like  most  other  mountain 
ranges,  interrupt  their  course,  or  give  them  a  new  direction  ;  so 
careful  is  it  to  avoid  this,  if  reports  of  some  of  the  Indian  hunters 
may  be  credited,  that  when  it  cannot  otherwise  aiTord  them  a 
passage,  it  swallows  them  at  its  northern  base,  in  order  to  disgorge 
them  again  at  its  southern.  This  range  of  mountains,  or  rather 
chain  of  peaks  and  knobs,  is  a  continuation  of  the  mother  ridge, 
which  4eaves  the  Bravo  del  Norte  at  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco» 
and  nuigiog  off  to  the  east,  affording  the  sources  of  the  Nueces, 
San  Antonio,  Guadaloupe,  and  Saint  Marks,  and  a  passage  through 
it  for  the  Colorado,  it  terminates  in  a  high  and  rocky  bluff,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Brazos  ;  short  spurs  and  isolated  peaks  are  oc- 
casionally found  standing  out  from  the  main  range,  but  these  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  general  it  occupies  but  a  nar* 
TOW  space,  and  the  rolling  lands  reach  its  base  unbroken,  mark- 
ed for  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  with  an  underlay  of  pare 
lime  stone,  as  would  seem  from  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  small 
streams  being  often  composed  of  tiiat  valuable  material.  Tlie 
summits  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  range  are  bald,  but  in  gener- 
al,  the  summits  as  well  as  the  steepest  declivities,  are  6overed 
with  a  thick  growth  of  wood,  mingled  towards  the  base  with  an 
almost  impenetrable  undergrowth. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  soil  and  productkms  of  Texas,  it  can- 
cot  be  necessary  to  add  much,  after  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject,  in  noticing  the  different  divisions. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  alluvion,  and  mostly  of 
the  richest  quality,  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  examined  it,  and 
having  in  some  of  its  divisions  every  variety  of  soil  which  iA 
£>und  any  where  in  alluvial  districts,  with  a  climate  between  the 
temperate  and  tropica^  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  both, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  pro* 
ductions,  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities,  can  scarce- 
ly be  limited. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  articles  of  cotton»  sugar  and  tobac- 
co, which  it  must  produce  largply  for  export,  and  in  the  former  it 
will  very  soon  probably,  rival  any  other  state  in  the  world,  silk 
tnay  at  no  distant  day  be  added  to  the  list,  as  the  mulberry  of 
several  species  is  self  planted  in  the  country,  in  great  abundance^ 
and  wines  and  fruits  of  variouift  kinds  must  soon^llow. 

The  future  exports  from  the  waters  of  Texas  have  been  class- 
ed .by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
intthe  following  manner  :  from  the  Trinity  and  the  waters  east, 
cotton,  sugar  and  rice ;  from  the  Brazos,  cotton,  sugar  and  to- 
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baooo ;  from  the  Colorado^  and  other  waters  of  Matagorda  and 
▲ransaao  bayi^  cotton,  sugar^  tobacco,  raw  silk,  wines,  figs,  rai« 
■IBS,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

Such  is  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  native  grape^  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  that  wine  of  several  kinds,  and  in 
considerable  quantities,  may  be  made  without  the  labor  of  culti- 
vating the  fruit ;  natural  vineyards  of  many  acres  in  extent, 
producing  several  varieties  of  the  sweet  skinned  grape,  pronoun- 
ced by  a  French  vintner,  to  he  equal  to  the  best  grown  in  France^ 
are  found  on  the  Colorado  and  its  branches,  near  the  mountain^ 
and  probably  may  also  be  found  in  the  same  range  of  country, 
both  easterly  and  westerly  of  this  river. 

The  gardens  of  the  earlier  settlers  are  already  enriched  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruit  trees.  Oranges  have  not  yet  reached  a 
bearing  state,  but  (igs,  peaches,  apricots,  plums  and  cherries,  are 
produced  in  the  highest  perfection.  Melons,  unrivalled  in  size 
and  flavor,  are  grown  and  ripened  in  the  rich  soil  and  warm  sun 
of  Texas,,  and  for  quantity  and  quality  of  its  sweet  potatoes,  it 
challenges  competition  with  any  part  of  the  earth. 

The  inhabitants  have  already  availed  themselves  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  exuberant  growth  of  nutricious  herbage,  which  beau- 
tifies  and  enriches  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  country. 
Herds  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  head  of  neat  cattle, 
are  not  unusual  among  the  planters  who  have  been  ten  years  in 
the  country,  and  in  a  lew  instances  the  number  has  been  increased 
to  two  or  three  thousand,  and  no  where  in  the  northern  and  east- 
ern portions  of  the  United  States,  where  the  breeding  of  these  an- 
imals from  the  choicest  stocks,  has  of  late  been  so  carefully  at- 
tended to,  are  finer  oxen,  cows  and  bullocks  found  than  in  Tex- 
as. The  traveller,  after  having  noticed  the  diminutive  size  and 
ineagre  appearance  of  most  of  these  animals,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  having  perhaps  beard  this  degen- 
eracy of  the  race  imputed  to  the  influence  of  a  southern  climate, 
is  astonished  to  find  here  immense  herds,  no  way  infetior  to  the 
very  best  English  breeds.  A.  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of 
food  of  the  best  quality,  serves  to  explain  the  whole  mystery. 
The  animal  here  in  its  infancy,  is  seldom  robbed  of  any  part 
of  that  nourishment  which  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  full  perfec 
tion  of  its  nature,  and  the  supply  continuing  almost  equally  gen- 
erous, it  attains  here,  at  two  years  old,  the  size  and  proportions 
that  elsewhere  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  feeding,  it  seldom 
reaches  at  three.  Working  oxen, such  as  would  excite  the  envy 
of  a  whole  neighborhood  of  New  England  farmers,  are  found  on 
every  plantation  in  Texas,  and  the  milk  of  a  single  dairy  would 
-derange  the  ample  accommodations  of  half  the  dairy  women  in 
<2roshen9  and  serve  to  concoct  a  cheese  which  woi^ld  put  to  the 
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blush  any  of  the  mammoths  of  that  order  whidi  have  hitherto 
been  exhibited  to  the  world.  There  are,  or  were  before  the  pres. 
ent  war,  a  few  farmers  ia  Texas,  who  could  number  among  their 
stock  more  than  one  thousand  cows. 

The  number  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  especially  of  wolves,  nraat 
forbid  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Texas,  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  the  extreme  low  prices  at  which  horses  are  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Mexico  and  sold  hero,  leaves  little  induce- 
ment for  breeding  this  animal ;  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  head 
being  the  common  price  of  a  four  year's  old  Mexican  horse, 
broken  only  to  the  halter.  Some  of  the  older  planters  are  be- 
ginning to  bestow  some  attention  to  the  raising  of  mules  for  the 
Louisiana  market,  and  also  on  the  higher  breeds  of  horses,  for 
pleasure  and  the  sports  of  the  turf. 

For  the  climate  and  iiealih  of  the  country  generally,  we  must 
refer  to  the  few  remarks  on  tiiis  subject  which  were  hazarded  in 
noticing  the  different  divisions,  adding  only  that  those  upon  the 
mixed  region  of  wood  and  prairie  are  applicable  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  division,  and  in  many  respects,  to  other  large 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  navigable  waters  of  Texas,  like  those  in  the  United  States, 
connected  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are  all  more  or  less  obstruct- 
ed with  bars  or  shoals,  where  they  communicate  with  the  gulf, 
and  tlie  tide  here  rising  but  slightly,  and  not  at  regular  periods, 
but  depending  mostly  upon  the  winds,  the  navigation  must  be 
limited  fur  some  years  to  come,  to  the  smaller  class  of  vessels, 
and  even  these  must  be  confined  mostly  to  the  bays,  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  being  again  obstructed  so  as  to  forbid  their  entrance. 

In  a  former  age,  the  rivers  of  Texas  would  have  been  of  little 
value  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Even  if  the  obstructions 
at  the  mouths  were  removed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of 
vessels  designed  for  navigating  the  deep  waters,  such  are  their 
winding  and  devious  courses,  and  so  quick  their  currents,  that 
little  progress  could  be  made  in  ascending  them,  and  the  lighters 
and  flat  boats  that  on  some  rivers  were  formerly  propelled  by 
'poles,  carrying  merchandize  far  into  the  interior,  would  have 
been  useless  on  these  rivers,  since  the  poles  would  have  penetra- 
ted the  yielding  soil,  which  forms  their  beds,  too  deeply  to  be  eapi- 
ly  recovered. 

These  rivers  were  formed  for  the  age  of  steam,  and  fortunate-' 
ly,  the  age  of  steam  has  arrived  before  they  were  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  The  small  boats  propelled  by  steam, 
such  as  ascend  the  Connecticut,  above  tide  waters,  may  ascend 
almost  any  of  the  rivers  of  Texas,  nearly  to  their  sources,  and 
with  their  flat  boats  in  tow,  may  at  all  seasons,  unobstructed  by 
ice,  transport,  at  a  trifling  expense,  merchandize,  and  the  produce 
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of  the  eottotry  to  all  points  wherever  it  is  needed.  During  the 
season  of  high  water  larger  hosts  may  be  used,  but  the  season  of 
high  water  is  here  of  short  duration,  and  the  principal  reliance 
must  be  upon  the  small  boats  referred  to,  which  can  proceed 
without  interruption  during  the  whole  year. 

The  introduction  of  this  class  of  boats  will  form  a  new  era  m 
the  nayigation  of  almost  all  southern  rivers,  which  are  now  often 
useless  as  channels  of  transportation  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  Being  in  general  narrow  and  without  rapids,  they  hold  a 
uniform  depth  of  water  in  the  driest  season,  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  if  the  right  class  of  boats  were  in  use,  and  they  may 
be  constructed  as  well  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  as 
for  towing  freight.     Nature  has  furnished  ia  the  numerous  rivers 

of  Texas,  unequalled  facilities  for  an  easy  intercourse,  and  cheap 
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are  now  here  of  whom  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  they  wui 
not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  them  to  their  fullest  extent. 

The  bays  of  Texas,  which  cover,  as  may  be  seen,  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast,  in  their  present  condition  afford  entrance  and 
safe  harbors  for  the  largest  class  of  coasting  vessels,  and  the  ne- 
cessity which  will  furnish  employment  for  ships  of  a  larger  class, 
will  aJso  furnish  the  means  of  preparing  the  waters  for  their  re- 
ception, the  obstacles  now  presented  being  such  as  it  has  been 
fi>und  elsewhere  practicable  to  remove  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  Sabine  bay  or  lake,  as  it  has  been  termed,  at  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Texas,  should  be  excepted  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, in  regard  to  its  present  or  future  direct  intercourse  with 
the  gulf.  It  has  but  four  feet  of  water  at  its  inlet,  and  the  shoal 
extends  too  far  into  the  gulf,  and  is  too  formidable  ever  to  be  re- 
moved. A  deep  bayou  enters  this  bay  from  the  west,  which  in- 
terlocks with  another  of  a  similar  character,  entering  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  Galveston  bay,  with  which  it  may  be 
comiected  at  an  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  so  as  to  afford 
a  passage  for  such  boats  as  will  be  used  in  navigating  the  rivers, 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  this  bay. 

Gralveston  bay  next  presents  itself  on  the  west.  It  is  the  largest 
in  Texas,  being,  with  its  eastern  and  western  arms,  about  eighty 
miles  in  length,  and  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Trinity 
and  San  Jacinto^  extending  about  fifty  miles  into  the  interior.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  valuable  bay  in  Texas,  but  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  having  a  haven  large  and  safe,  with  five 
fitthoms  water,  and  good  anchorage.  It  is  sheltered  for  thirty 
miles  by  an  island  of  the  same  name,  at  either  end  of  which  is  an 
inlet,  the  western  having  sixteen  feet  water,  and  the  easteni 
about  half  that  depth,  with  a  favorable  tide.  Sheltered  as  these 
are  by  the  extreme  points  of  the  island,  the  channel  of 
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either  may  be  easily  deepened,  for  the  entrance  of  the  larger  class 
of  ships.  This  is  probably  the  best  naval  station  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  its  neighboring  borders  abound  on  one  side  with  live 
and  other  species  of  oak,  and  on  the  other  with  Greorgia  pine,  the 
best  materials  for  ship  building.  The  extreme  western  point  of 
this  bay  is  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Brazos  river,  and  about 
forty  from  tlie  head  of  Matagorda  bay,  and  seventy  miles  further 
west  is  Pusso  Cavailo,  the  only  inlet  to  the  latter. 

Matagorda  bay  has  evidently  been  separated  from  the  gulf,  in 
comparatively  modern  limes,  the  ribbon-like  peninsula,  described 
in  our  notice  of  the  middle  division,  having  been  thrown  up  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  currents  of  the  rivers  on  one  side,  and  tho 
waves  of  the  gulf  on  the  other.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
orado,  the  bay  is  now  less  thim  five  miles  broad,  and  the  main  and 
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uiiiiaiiuiilj,  §0  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  eastern  part  of 
this  bay  will  be  re<luced  to  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  river,  in 
its  ordinary  dimensions.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  extensive  bays  have  successively 
been  made  thus  to  disappear.  The  channel  at  Passo  Cavailo  has 
about  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  this  holds  with  little 
variation  to  the  bar  at  the  western  outlet  of  the  Colorado. 

Towards  its  western  extremity,  Matagorda  bay  stretches  inland 
some  twenty  miles,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  La  Baca, 
and  here  also  it  is  connected  by  a  channel  of  but  a  few  miles  in 
length,  with  the  Aransaso,  the  bay  next  presenting  itself  in  pur- 
suing westward  the  coast  of  Texas.  This  bay,  and  that  of 
Nueces  further  west,  have  a  greater  depth  of  water  within,  but 
less  at  their  passes  to  the  gulf  than  Matagorda ;  they  approach 
within  a  league  at  one  point,  if  they  do  not,  as  some  have  suppo* 
ned,  actually  flow  into  each  other. 

The  value  and  importance  of  these  extensive  sheets  of  water, 
as  the  means  of  promoting  commercial  enterprises  through  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  must  be  apparent  to  all. 

But  there  are  those,  who,  looking  to  a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth  in  the  country,  already  point  to  still  greater  ad- 
vantages which  will  be  afforded  by  the  bays  that  stretch  along 
almost  the  whole  coast  of  Texas.  Connected  by  short  canals, 
where  the  chain  is  now  broken,  and  extended  to  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  lakes  between  that  river  and  the  Sabine,  an  inlaJod 
navigable  route  would  be  opened  from  the  Bravo  del  Norte  to 
New  Orleans,  and  the  rich  products  which  Texas  promiset  to 
yield  in  overflowing  abundance,  would  find  their  way  to  a  mar- 
ket without  exposure  to  the  storms  of  the  boisterous  gulf.  Such 
an  undertaking  might  be  accomplished  with  less  expenditure  of 
labor  than  has  been  required  by  some  of  the  seoondary  enterpri- 
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of  the  same  character  in  the  United  States.  The  dJatanceto 
be  excavated  for  canals  would  scarcely  exceed  a  hundred  miles, 
through  a  country  entirely  level,  presenting  no  impedinneDt  that 
may  not  be  turned  up  with  the  plough. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Texas,  including  those  which  form 
a  part  of  its  boundaries,  arranged  according  to  their  magni- 
tude, are  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  Red  River,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Pu- 
erco.  Trinity,  Sabine,  Nueces,  San  Antonio,  Guadaloupe,  and 
Neeches.  The  Bravo  del  Norte  takes  its  rise  near  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Arkansaw,  and  aAcr  a  course  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  of  more  than  1500  miles,  including  its  windings,  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  below  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  value  and  importance  of  tliis  river  can  never  be 
duly  appreciated  until  the  independence  of  Texas,  embracing  the 
country  within  the  boundaries  now  claimed,  shall  be  acknowlcdg. 
ed  by  Mexico,  or  until  it  is  received  into  the  American  union. 

The  eastern  line  of  Texas  strikes  the  Red  River  at  the  ninety- 
fourth  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  thence  west  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth degree ;  this  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States.  Its  general  course  here  is  but  little  south 
of  east,  being  almost  entirely  between  33^  and  34°  north  latitude. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  navigable  for  steam  boats  the  whole  distance 
during  the  season  of  high  water. 

The  Brazos,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  nearly  midway  of  the 
coast  of  the  middle  region  of  Texas,  has  a  course  little  short  of  a 
thousand  miles  in  all  its  windings.  Its  head  waters  are  not  far 
distant  from  those  of  the  Red  River,  and  its  course  for  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  river,  when  it  takes 
a  south-easterly  direction,  and  holds  this  general  course  to  its 
mouth.  Through  its  broad  bottoms  below  the  mountains,  it 
winds  at  least  three  hundred  miles  to  gain  two  in  a  right  line. 
During  half  the  year,  steam  boats  drawing  four  feet  of  water, 
may  ascend  it  for  that  distance ;  here  the  navigation  is  interrupted 
for  a  few  miles  by  rapids,  and  above  them  it  may  be  resumed  to 
an  extent  as  yet  unknown.  Few  streams  are  more  affected  by 
excessive  summer  drouths,  and  there  are  times  when  the  waters 
of  this  river  of  a  thousand  miles  might  flow  in  the  channel  of  a 
pitiful  rivulet,  and  again  it  sometimes  swells  so  as  to  leap  its  30 
feet  banks,  and  cover  the  adjoining  meadows  with  a  broad  sea  of 
waters ;  the  latter  occurrence,  however,  is  rare,  since  it  has  hap- 
pened but  once  in  the  memory  of  living  men. 

The  channel  of  this  river,  like  most  other  rivers  in  Texas,  is 
extremely  narrow  compared  with  its  depth.  At  its  mouth,  where 
it  is  thirty  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  it  does  not  exceed  sixty  rods  in 
width.     There  is  a  slight  curve  in  the  coast,  at  its  mouth,  which 
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can  scarcely  be  called  a  Imij  ;  acran  thn^  nearly  two  miles  ovtf 
is  a  bard  unyielding  gravel  bar,  over  which,  at  common  tidesy 
there  is  less  than  six  feet  of  water.  Outside  of  this,  in  a  positioo 
far  from  being  a  safe  one,  vessels  bound  into  the  Brazos,  are  often 
compelled  to  anchor ;  frequent  shipwrecks  are  thereby  occasion- 
ed, and  an  entrance  into  this  river  must  be  effected  at  some  risk, 
until  the  fostering  hand  of  a  government,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  has  applied  some  of  its  ample  resources,  in  clearing  a  safe 
and  commodious  channel. 

The  ffir  famed  salt  branch  of  the  Brazos,  which  it  is  said  some- 
times converts  the  whole  river  into  a  pickle,  should  be  reserv- 
ed perhaps,  to  be  classed  with  the  remarkable  curiosities  of 
the  country ;  but  lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  we  will  give  it  a  pass- 
ing notice  here.  It  is  a  fact  now  well  attested,  that  the  princi- 
pal branch  among  the  head  waters  of  the  Brazos,  by  spreading 
itself  over  a  surface  of  crystalized  salt,  when  it  overflows  its 
banks,  becomes  so  strongly  impregnated,  as  to  give  a  brackish 
taste  to  the  whole  collected  waters  of  the  river  for  some  hundred 
miles  below. 

The  Colorado,  the  next  river  in  size,  has  its  head  springs  in 
the  highlands  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Brazos,  and  discharges 
its  waters,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  into  Matagorda  bay. 
It  has  been  usual  to  rank  this  river  after  the  Brazos,  but  it  is  lit- 
tle, if  at  all  inferior  to  it,  either  in  the  length  of  its  course,  or 
the  volume  of  its  waters ;  and  the  latter  being  much  less  dimin- 
ished by  the  summer  drouths,  it  will  become  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  far  more  valuable.  As  far  as  this 
river  has  been  explored,  no  impediment  to  a  continuous  naviga- 
tion has  been  found,  excepting  the  really  trifling  one  near  its 
mouth,  which  an  expenditure  of  from  Ave  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
would  be  sufiicient  to  remove.  It  is  a  river  of  sweet  and  limpid 
waters,  flowing  through  a  country  which  excites  the  continual  ad- 
miration of  the  traveller,  and  from  whatsoever  portion  of  the  earth 
he  may  have  wandered,  he  never  fails  to  pronounce  the  banks  of 
the  Colorado  unrivalled  for  the  happiest  union  of  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  Puerco  by  referring  to  the  map,  con- 
fessing our  inability  to  add  any  thing  to  the  knowledge  which 
mtLY  be  gained  by  its  inspection. 

The  Trinity,  the  third  river  in  size  which  flows  through  the 
heart  of  Texas,  and  the  most  valuable  for  Davigatk>n,  in  an  un» 
improved  condition,  collects  its  head  waters  near  the  borders  of 
Reid  River,  and  pursuing  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  300 
miles,  forms  at  its  mouth  the  eastern  head  of  Galveston  bay.  It 
flows  with  a  less  lively  current  than  the  rivers  west  of  it.  It  is 
nftvigable  at  all  seasons^  for  a  distance  of  aboot  two  hundred 
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miles,  and  presents  no  rapids  to  obstroct  a  ibrther  progress,  but 
may  be  ascended  in  high  water  with  suitable  boats,  nearly  to  its 
source. 

Salt  springs,  which  have  been  pronounced  as  productive  as 
those  of  Salina,  have  beec  found  near  its  banks,  about  150  miles 
from  the  coast.  Works  for  boiling  and  evaporating,  are  now 
in  operation  here  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Sabine  has  a  course  of  a  little  rising  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  for  nearly  half  that  distance  it  runs  parallel  with  the 
Red  river  4  its  general  course  is  then  nearly  due  south  to  its  out- 
let in  the  Sabine  lake.  The  obstacles  which  forbid  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  inlet  from  the  Gulf,  must,  for  a  long  time  at  least, 
render  this  river  nearly  useless  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
It  is  well  known  as  forming  the  only  point  in  the 'south,  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  which  is  approximated  by  settle- 
ments on  both  sides.  Its  waters  have  therefore  been  supposed  to 
partake  of  the  virtues  imputed  to  those  of  the  real  Ganges,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  fabled  Lethe.  It  is  a  happy  compound, 
when  the  waters  of  purification  and  fbrgetfulness  are  found  min- 
glcd  in  the  same  fountain,  since  they  should  be  partaken  together 
in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  either. 

The  Nueces  finds  its  sources  among  the  peaks  in  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Texas,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  about  three  hun- 
dred miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  facilities  it 
may  afford  for  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  interior,  is  yet  matter 
of  conjecture  rather  than  certainty;  rumor  speaks  favorably  on 
this  point  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  the  land  upon  its  borders. 
This  river  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  the  district  between  this  and  the  Bravo  del  Norte  having 
been  included  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  while  the  farce  of  a 
federal  republic  was  played  in  Mexico. 

The  San  Antonio  is  the  shortest  among  those  we  have  enume- 
rated as  the  principal  rivers  of  Texas,  having  a  course  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  But  it  springs  into  exist- 
ence from  a  cluster  of  fountains,  a  full  grown  river,  like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  in  full  maturity  and  beauty,  grace,  and 
we  may  add  wisdom,  if  wisdom  can  ever  be  predicated  of  a 
river ;  hence  it  is  ever  found  pursuing  its  even  course,  fulfilling 
the  design  of  its  creation,  and  never  in  a  moment  of  madness 
mars  its  own  goodly  work.  At  the  point  where  the  waters  of 
this  river  are  collected  from  its  fountains,  it  is  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide  ;  it  soon  however  expands 
over  a  broader  surface,  and  becomes  £>rdable  at  several  places 
within  the  first  few  miles.  It  has  occasional  falls  or  rapids  until 
within  seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  its  mouth,  and  to  this  point,  it 
may  be  easily  ascended  by  that  class  of  steamboats  referred  to 
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in  the  early  part  of  this  diaplor.  Unitiog  witfi  the  Gkiadaloiipe 
in  it*  counie^  their  joint  waters  are  dieeharged  into  the  Araneaso 
bajy  which  by  a  channel  opponte  the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  con« 
neetod  with  Matagorda  bay.  The  advantages  of  water  power 
which  are  presented  by  this  river  lor  the  first  fiAy  or  sixty  miles 
fiom  its  sourcot  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  Its  use  in  irrigating 
the  soil  upon  its  borders  has  been  already  noticed.  In  closing 
our  notice  of  this  remarkable  river,  we  will  venture  to  repeat  a 
report  current  among  the  hunters  on  the  upper  settlements  of  the 
Colorado,  that  may  serve,  if  true,  to  account  for  the  marvellous 
fountains  at  its  source.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  fountains 
of  ^  San  Antonio,  spring  up  near  the  southern  base  of  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  mountain  range.  A  river  of  a  corresponding 
size,  is  said  to  lose  itself  at  an  opposite  point  in  the  northern  base 
of  the  mountain*  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  identical  San  Anto- 
nio river  which  rises  and  flows  off  upon  the  surface,  after  having 
held  its  subterraneous  course  beneath  the  mountain  ;  whether  any 
one  has  yet  ventured  to  navigate  this  space,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  its  identity,  our  informant  saith  not. 

The  river  Guadaloupe,  which  unites  with  the  San  Antonio 
some  fow  miles  above  their  outlet,  exceeds  that  river  in  length, 
though  its  vdume  of  waters,  except  when  swelled  by  the  moun- 
tain  torrents  in  rainy  seasons,  is  much  less.  Its  whole  course  is 
probably  little  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  The  longest  spur 
of  the  mountain  range,  is  found  running  parallel  to  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  this  river,  and  in  many  places  so  near  as  to  overhang  its 
banks,  and  it  is  here  that  the  mountains  approximate  nearest  to 
the  coast.  This  spur  subsides  at  the  crossing  of  the  San  Antonio 
road,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  Below 
this,  the  borders  of  the  river  present  extensive  tracts  of  rich  open 
prairie,  alternated  with  thickly  timbered  bottoms,  of  less  extent, 
but  little  less  inviting  than  those  of  the  middle  region. 

The  Neeches,  which  with  its  western  branch,  the  Angelina, 
water  the  red  lands  of  Texas,  fidls  into  the  Sabine  lake,  after  a 
meandering  course  of  perhaps  two  hundred  miles. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Natural  history — -geology — botany— ninmals — reptUes-^govem- 
meni — civil  divisions — ^pulcUion — extract  from  Morfit^s  re* 
port. 

IN  embodying  a  few  facts  which  belong  to  the  natural  history 
of  Texas,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  those 
branches  of  the  subject  which  may  be  denominated  the'  useful, 
rather  than  the  ornamentaL  In  treating  of  these,  we  shall  speak 
only  of  such  things  as  serve  to  administer  or  otherwise  to  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  necessity  of  the  inhabitants ;  neither 
our  limits  nor  ability  permitting  a  more  extended  notice. 

The  geological  treasures  of  Texas,  aside  from  her  soil,  which 
is  believed  to  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious,  can  scarce- 
ly yet  be  known,  there  having  been  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  explore  but  a  small  portion  of  its  surface,  much  less  to  search 
for  what  may  be  hidden  beneath  it.  The  important  article  of 
stone,  or  rock,  a  material  deemed  indispensable  lor  building  among 
civilized  men,  may  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  level  region  of  Tex- 
as. It  soon  appears  in  the  beds  of  the  smaller  streams  on  enter- 
ing upon  the  undulating  lands,  but  the  first  specimens  exhibited 
are  generally  of  a  friable  species  of  limestone,  which  crumbles 
almost  as  easy  as  the  earth  in  which  it  is  imbedded ;  other  spe- 
cies soon  appear  in  advancing  interior,  and  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifly  miles  from  the  coast,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
finding  stone  of  a  quality  suitable  for  buildmg.  Still  nearer  the 
mountains,  limestone,  fit  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  cuiy. 
where  applied,  is  abundant.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  isolated 
rocks,  of  from  five  to  a  hundred  tons  weight,  are  found  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  line  of  the  level  lands ;  these  increase  towards 
the  mountains,  though  far  from  being  numerous ;  perhaps  a  cir- 
cuit of  twenty  miles  will  present  but  a  single  specimen. 

In  the  district  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  mountains, 
stone  for  all  useful  purposes  may  be  quarried  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  supply  the  whole  country.  Lime  can  be  furnished  from 
the  same  district,  and  materials  for  brick  making  can  be  found 
almost  anywhere*  by  removing  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth. 
Lime  may  alto  be  manuftctured  along  the  coMty  ftom  the  im* 
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inetwe  deposites  of  oyster  shells  which  are  found  in  many  pla- 
ces in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities.* 

The  mineral  kingdom  has  attracted  even  less  attention  than 
the  geological,  and  although  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the 
richest  mines  in  Mexico,  no  anticipations  of  collecting  the  precious 
metals,  otherwise  than  from  the  productions  of  the  soil,  appear  to 
have  been  indulged  by  the  inhabitants  of  Texas.  If  there  are 
among  them  those  who  are  inflamed  with  an  inordinate  desire  of 
wealth,  it  is  an  agncuhural  cupidity,  which  of  all  others  has  been 
found  the  least  injurious,  both  in  its  influence  upon  the  individual 
and  the  body  politic.  Placed  in  a  position  where  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  them,  to  compare  the  results  of  a  passion  for  "  gold 
hunting,"  and  for  "  land  hunting,"  the  people  of  Texas  con  scarce- 
ly fuil  to  profit  by  the  lesson  which  is  so  forcibly  inculcated  by 
the  contrast. 

The  mineralogical  discoveries  in  Texas,  are  such  only  as  have 
forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  persons  in  pursuit  cf  other 
objects ;  they  must  therefore  form  yery  imperfect  data  for  estima- 
ting the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  That  the  precious 
metals  abound  in  the  mountain  range,  is  generally  believed,  and 
many  tales  are  told,  by  the  native  hunters,  of  former  discoveries 
of  rich  mines  of  both  gold  and  silver  among  the  hills  between  the 
Colorado  river  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Guadaloupe,  and  a  tra- 
dition  prevails,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
a  silver  mine  was  once  opened  and  successfully  prosecuted  here, 
until  the  workmen  were  cut  off  by  the  savages. 

Coal  of  the  bituminous  kind  presents  itself  at  the  surface  in 
many  places  in  the  undulating  region.  Iron  ore  is  also  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  same  region.  It  is  seen  in  large  quantities  upon 
the  declivities  of  some  gravel  knolls  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mina, 
the  upper  town  upon  the  Colorado.  Copper  mines  have  also 
been  found  unsought  like  the  others ;  and  the  usual  indications 

*In  descending  the  live  oak  bayoa,  a  fine  navigable  creek  of  some  thir- 
ty miles  in  length,  which  falls  into  Matagorda  bay  at  its  extreme  eastern 
point,  the  writer  found  on  both  shores,  for  several  miles  before  entering 
the  bay,  an  accumulation  of  oyster  shells,  in  many  places  ten  feet  high ; 
thousands  of  loads  were  visible  at  a  glance.  This  creek,  though  now 
abonnding  with  the  living  oyster  of  the  most  tempting  size  and  flavor,  is 
not  yet  visited  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  ob. 
taining  them,  and  yet  from  the  position  of  these  shells,  they  must  have 
been  thniwn  there  by  those  who  had  robbed  them  of  their  contents.  It 
would  seem  that  the  few  savages  who  once  roamed  the  coast  ot  Texas, 
might  have  feasted  here  for  centuries.  Large  collections  apparently 
thrown  together  in  the  same  manner,  are  not  unasual  on  the  banks  of  the 
creeks  and  bayous  along  the  coast,  bat  no  where  else  did  the  writer  wit. 
ness  an  acomnulation  like  this,  which  appeared  aa  if  •  popolous  city  had 
t>een  supplied  for  ages. 
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which  serve  to  ileiiota  Uie  presence  of  meet  of  the  useful  miiierals 
are  not  waatiog^  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  oouatry  is  not  defi- 
cient in  resources  of  that  kind. 

To  the  scientific  or  amateur  botanist*  Texas  presents  a  field 
unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any  portion  of  the  earth.  There  are  few 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  which  may  not  be  found  with  all 
their  various  species,  growing  spontaneously  in  this  highly  favor*, 
ed  country.  Thus  say  the  few  initiated,  who  with  uncloying  de- 
light have  roamed  the  green  fields,  woodlands,  and  meadows,  the 
sloping  lawns,  and  verdant  parks,  prepared  here  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  and  decked  with  all  that  she  has  of  color  or  fragrance, 
waiting  to  be  possessed  by  man,  and  wanting  only  the  slight  edi- 
fice which  in  this  mild  climate  afibrds  a  sufficient  shelter,  to  be 
fitted  for  his  happiest  abode. 

Of  the  various  species  of  forest  trees  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
populous  country,  the  middle  region  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  eastern,  as  before  remarked,  the  supplies  are  re- 
dundant, but  wanting  in  some  districts  of  the  western.  The  level 
lands  of  the  eastern  division  are  clothed  with  the  greatest  imagin* 
able  variety,  embracing  all  the  choicest  kinds  for  use  or  orna- 
ment. All  the  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  pecan,  wild  cherry,  mul- 
berry, ash,  elm,  sycamore,  cypress,  cedar,  pine,  magnolia,  holly, 
and  a  long  catalogue  of  others,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  re- 
peat, are  found  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In  the  corresponding 
district  upon  the  Trinity,  the  variety  or  abundance  is  little  dimin- 
ished. Farther  west,  upon  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  and  the  in- 
tervening streams,  the  pine,  cypress,  and  magnolia,  are  wanting, 
and  many  new  varieties  supply  their  place.  The  live  oak  is  here 
most  abundant.  It  is  found  sometimes  mingled  with  other  trees 
in  the  bottoms  and  cross  timbers,  but  more  commonly  skirting 
them,  or  standing  out  from  them,  in  open  groves  and  sprinkled 
over  t  he  prairies ;  many  of  them  are  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
have  Attained  a  size  which  would  be  deemed  incredible  by  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  them.  A  species  of  high  laurel,  cfdled 
here  the  wild  peach,  from  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  foliage 
to  that  of  the  peach,  grows  profusely  in  the  bottoms,  mingled 
however  with  the  larger  class  of  forest  trees  excepting  the  elm  ; 
and  the  bottoms  are  generally  found  marked  with  alternate  tracts 
of  peach  and  elm,  and  thus  they  are  generally  designated  through. 
out  the  middle  region  of  Texas,  as  peach  or  elm  bottoms.  Both 
have  been  found  equally  productive  when  brought  under  the 
plough,  but  the  peach  lands  are  preferred  on  account  of  a  greater 
compactness  of  soil,  which  fits  them  for  clearing  and  subduing  at 
all  seasons.  The  wild  peach  is  valuable  also  for  a  fruit  that  it 
produces  in  great  abundance,  of  the  size  of  the  large  black  cher- 
ry, which  is  sought  with  great  avidity  by  swine,  and  baa  been 
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ibund  highly  nutricious  and  fatteoing.  It  comes,  too,  in  a  good 
time,  when  the  iaat  crop  of  acorns  within  the  range  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  continues  until  the  new  crop  begins  to  fall.  The 
latter  then  serves  to  complete  the  fattening.  The  acorn,  in  the 
perfection  in  which  it  is  produced  here,  and  especially  that  of  the 
live  oak,  as  a  food  for  swide,  has  been  found  little  inferior  to 
corn. 

Red  cedar  is  found  on  several  of  the  small  creeks  cmd  rivulets 
near  the  coast,  and  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  interior. 
As  yet,  oak  and  elm  being  always  at  hand  on  the  bottoms  and 
prairies  of  the  low  country,  are  mo8t\ised  for  fence  rails,  and  the 
nearest  timber  with  little  regard  to  its  quality,  has  here,  as  else- 
where in  new  settlements,  been  used  for  buildings  as  well  as 
fences. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  natural  vineyards  of  Texas. 
To  all  the  diflferent  kinds  of  the  grape  which  are  found  growing 
in  the  United  States,  may  be  added  many  ciioice  varieties  which 
here  spring  up  in  favored  spots  in  the  interior.  Cherries,  mul- 
berries,  and  plums  of  several  species,  also  grow  wild ;  among  the 
latter  is  a  dwarf  which  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  country, 
growing  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  bearing  a  very 
delicate  fruit. 

Most  of  the  flowering  shrubs,  as  well  as  plants  which  are  cul- 
tivated with  so  much  care  in  the  gardens  and  hot  houses  of  the 
north,  are  offered  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  traveller  in  the 
lonely  forests  and  prairies  of  Texas.  The  deep  verdure  of  the 
luxuriant  herbage  is  almost  every  where  sufficiently  relieved  by 
the  variegated  flowers  scattered  over  the  surface ;  but  the  admir- 
er of  nature  in  her  gayer  and  gaudier  colors,  will  find  his  pro- 
gress sometimes  arrested  by  a  broad  parterre  so  rich  and  vari- 
ed,  that  after  looking  in  vain  for  the  mortaKhands  which  could 
have  been  employed  in  collecting  and  arranging  these  gems  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  will  be  half  disposed  to  credit  the  tales 
of  the  East,  and  pronounce  it  the  work  of  fairy  hands ;  and  the 
illusion  will  not  be  dispelled  by  flnding  that  the  worthless  weed 
he  has  broken  by  the  way  side,  becomes  in  his  hands  a  fragrant 
and  precious  geranium,  and  the  matted  mass  under  his  feet,  trans- 
formed into  the  far  famed  sensitive  plant,  shrinking  from  his  rude 
steps  with  instinctive  life. 

Even  the  new  formed  lands  along  the  coast,  while  yet  unclothed 
with  herbage,  are  not  without  their  ornaments.  It  is  here  the 
sword-leaved  palmetto  chooses  its  abode,  and  displays  its  gorgeous 
central  flower,  surrounded  by  triple  ranks  of  pointed  leaves,  brist- 
ling like  the  bayonets  of  a  grenadier  guard. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  Texas,  of  the  ferocious  kind,  there 
is  probably  but  a  single  species  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  un* 
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settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the  Peeari,  or  Mexu 
can  bogy  an  animal  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  com* 
mon  swine,  but  smaller  and  more  ugly  and  unshapely  in  its  pro* 
portions ;  when  full  grown  its  size  is  about  half  that  of  the  com- 
mon breed  of  swine.  It  is  the  most  pugnacious,  perhaps,  of  all 
animals,  being  seldom  known  to  retreat,  but  always  ready  fbt 
fight,  and  being  armed  with  hooked  tusks  of  several  inches  in 
length,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  very  formidable  adversary. 
In  a  rencounter  with  man  it  sometimes  inflicts  grievous,  but  not 
dangerous  wounds.  It  has  neither  the  size  nor  strength  to  ren- 
der it  a  dangerous  atjversary,  but  its  readiness  at  all  times,  to 
quarrel  with  whomsoever  and  whatsoever  it  meets,  makes  it  ter- 
rible to  the  negroes,  i^ho  will  flee  in  troops  before  the  Mexican 
hog.  This  animal  is  but  rarely  seen,  and  the  presumption  is, 
that  it  has  never  been  numerous,  as  it  never  avoids  a  conflict  with 
more  powerful  animals,  which  alone  are  willing  to  encounter  it. 
Its  first  battle  is  generally  its  last,  and  the  race  therefore,  most  of 
them,  perish  early  in  the  **  field  of  honor." 

Reports  have  sometimes  been  spread  by  the  timid,  of  having 
seen  the  South  American  tiger,  or  leopard,  in  the  forests  of 
Texas,  but  the  most  veracious  hunters  of  the  country  are  incred- 
ulous of  their  existence  there,  believing  that  the  common  Ameri- 
can panther  had  been  mistaken  for  them,  in  the  hasty  glance 
in  which  the  inexperienced  woodsman  generally  indulges  himself 
when  such  spectacles  are  presented  to  him  in  the  forest.  The 
latter  animal  is  found  here  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  retreat- 
ing into  the  wilds  as  the  settlements  advance.  The  black  bear, 
the  large  black  wolf,  the  dwarf  or  prairie  wolf,  and  a  small  as- 
sortment of  wild  cats,  are  found  lingering  behind  the  panther, 
manifesting  a  greater  reluctance  at  leaving  their  old  haunts. 

Among  the  small  feline  race  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  called 
very  appropriately  the  leopard-cat,  being  spotted  with  the  same' 
bright  and  brilliant  colors  as  the  leopard. 

Among  the  larger  quadrupeds,  whose  flesh  as  well  as  hides 
richly  reward  the  hunter  for  the  labors  of  the  chase,  the  buflaloe, 
the  comnnon  black  cattle,  and  deer,  are  abundant.  The  two  for- 
mer, however,  must  be  sought  on  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements, 
the  latter  abound  every  where  ;  large  herds  are  often  seen  quiet- 
ly grazing  upon  the  prairies,  in  sight  of  the  plantations,  and  in^ 
travelling,  herds  of  deer  are  as  common  as  flocks  of  sheep,  in  a 
well  settled  country,  and  scarcely  more  timid  ;  at  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  distance,  they  will  remain  quietly  gazing  at  the 
passing  traveller,  seldom  retreating,  unless  they  discover  an  evi. 
dent  intention  of  approaching  them  with  sinister  designs.  They 
are  seldom  hunted  in  the  open  prairie,  and  are  therefore  bolder  in 
that  position  than  any  other.     A  little  before  sunset  they  are  gen- 
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ofBlly  seeoietanuDg  to  dieir  shelter  iotiie  nearest  wood;  aadrt 
this  time  the  planter  who  is  io  neod  of  a  frash  slodc  of  venieooy 
conceals  himself  with  his  deadly  hiley  in  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
near  the  track  where  a  herd  are  known  to  return  to  their  night! j 
haunts,  which  is  generally  the  same  through  the  season^  and  here 
he  is  nearly  as  certain  o£  his  prey  as  a  farmer  in  New  Rngh^ 
would  be  of  obtaining  a  lamb  from  his  own  flock* 

Tlie  buffalo  is  far  nnore  shy,  and  unifonnly  leares  his  <M 
hauntB  whereTer  the  settlements  approximate  very  near.  This 
animal  may  often  be  approached  upon  the  prairie  much  nearer 
than  deer ;  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  fropi  the  herd,  the  hunter 
often  comes  within  fifty  yards  without  alarming  them ;  showing 
that  they  rely  principally  upon  their  acute  sense  of  smell,  as  a 
warning  against  danger ;  having  the  wind  from  their  enemy  they 
will  fly  his  approach  at  the  distance  of  four  of  five  hundred 
yardd. 

The  buffalo  is  easily  domesticated.  When  taken  young,  and 
fed  by  the  hand  of  man,  no  animal  is  more  docile;  and  none  fly 
the  approach  of  man  with  stronger  marks  of  fear  and  consterna- 
tion, than  the  common  black  cattle  in  a  wild  state.  The  wild 
cattle  of  Texas  are  said  to  be  numerous.  They  are  occasionally 
seen  in  large  herds  by  the  hunter  and  the  traveller  beyond  the 
frontier  settlements,  but  almost  always  in  the  forests  and  thickets, 
seldom  venturing  into  the  open  prairie,  when  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  haunts  of  man.  In  the  vast  prairies  of  the  north  west,  or 
upper  Texas,  they  are  still  more  numerous ;  several  thousands 
are  sometimes  seen  in  a  day's  travel.  They  manifest  less  fear 
here,  from  being  less  exposed  to  encounter  the  sight  of  man. 
But  it  is  but  very  seldom  that  the  hunter  can  approach  within  gun 
shot  of  the  wild  cattle  of  Texas,  and  of  all  the  species  of  game 
which  roams  these  wilds,  they  are  the  most  difiicult  to  reach,  and 
will  probably  survive  all  others.  These  animals  have  not  stray- 
ed from  the  herds  of  the  present  inhabitants.  It  is  believed  thnt 
no  instance  has  occurred  where  an  animal  has  been  lost  in  this 
manner  from  the  domestic  herds.  Not  so  with  the  horse.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  to  lose 
their  horses  by  the  seductive  arts  of  the  mustangs,  and  between 
these  and  the  predatory  tribes  of  savages  who  are  the  most  arrant 
horse  thieves,  it  is  indeed  difiicult  for  the  frontier  settler  to  keep 
a  horse. 

The  mustangs,  or  wild  horses  of  Texas,  are  supposed  to  be  fiur 
more  numerous  Uian  the  wild  cattle.  The  traveller  seldom  pen- 
etrates far  into  the  interior,  without  putting  to  flight  a  troop  of 
these  fine  animals ;  sometimes  he  will  see  them  flying  in  the  con- 
fusion of  an  absolute  route,  but  oftener  making  an  orderly  re- 
treat, like  well  disciplined  cavalry,  under  the  direetkxi  of  akilfid 
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and  experienced  leaden.  The  wild  hone,  when  taken  young,  ia 
easily  subdued,  and  rendered  serviceable  toman,  but  after  reach- 
ing mature  age  it  is  scarcely  within  the  art  of  man  to  break  him 
for  service.  If  he  apparently  yields,  his  vicious  habits  are  sure 
to  return,  and  his  rider  will  find  himself  unhorsed  and^deserted  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  need.  The  wild  cattle  and  wild  horses  of 
Texas  are  most  of  them  from  a  stock  which  have  been  wild  for 
ages,  originally  abandoned,  or  lost  through  neglect,  by  the  timid 
and  indolent  race  of  men  who  inhabited  New  Mexico. 

In  regard  to  the  smziller  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  serpents,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects  in  Texas,  they  are  not  dissimilar  from  those 
found  in  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States.  But  owing  to 
the  absence  of  swamps  and  morasses,  venomous  serpents  and 
noxious  insects  are  less  numerous. 

Of  the  former,  the  large  and  small  or  prairie  rattlesnake,  and 
land  and  water  moccasin,  make  the  whole  list.  The  subtle  venom 
of  the  rattlesnake  is  well  known,  and  unless  an  antidmp  is  early 
applied,  it  often  proves  fatal.  The  bite  of  the  moccasin  is  said 
to  be  equally  dangerous.  This  on  dit  is  perhaps  questionable, 
yet  we  confess  our  scepticism  would  not  carry  us  so  far  as  to  test 
the  truth  by  an  experiment ;  so  much  is  certain,  however,  it  may 
be  encountered  with  much  less  hazard  than  the  rattlesnake.  If 
it  is  armed  with  a  weapon  as  dangerous,  it  has  less  courage  and 
skill  in  using  it. 

The  centipede  and  the  tarantula  are  the  only  venomous  rep- 
tiles in  Texas,  and  these  are  both  found  along  the  whole  southern 
border  ef  the  United  States.  The  latter  is  well  known  to  be  a 
large  spider.  Its  bite  has  sometimes  been  pronounced  incurable ; 
yet  well  attested  instances  of  death,  caused  by  tlie  bite  of  the  ta- 
rantula, are  very  rare,  not  more  numerous  perhaps  than  from  the 
sting  of  the  common  honey  bee.  The  centipede  is  the  scorpion, 
and  the  only  scorpion  of  Texas.  It  is  usually  called  the  sting, 
ing  scorpion,  and  northern  travellers  hearing  it  called  by  that 
name,  are  not  aware  that  it  is  a  reptile  which  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  below  latitude  thirty. two.  Its  stingy 
is  as  easily  cured  as  that  of  the  hornet.* 

•  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  centipede,  a  brief  description  of  it 
will  not  be  uninteresting.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Its 
head  the  size  of  a  full  grown  catierpillar,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
tail,  where  it  carries  its  sting ; — to  inflict  a  wound  it  throws  its  tail  over 
its  back.  It  moves  quickly  but  not  rapidly,  even  with  its  hundred  feet. 
When  it  is  held  fast  by  pressing  a  stick  upon  its  back,  after  repeated  e£. 
forts  to  avenge  the  affront  by  applying  its  sting  to  the  wood,  and  perceiv- 
ing  them  to  be  ineffectual,  it  will  tarn  its  sting  upon  itself,  and  almost  in. 
sCantly  expire.  While  in  this  situation,  it  may  be  resusoitated  by  the  ap<* 
pHcatioii  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.    The  writer  wimessed  an  ezperi. 
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Of  aniniali  of  the  lizard  kind,  there  is  one  species  not  com- 
moD  to  the  United  States.  It  is  called  here  the  horned  frog ;  its 
body  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  frog,  but  it  is  clearly  of  the 
lizard  kind.  It  has  protuberances  projecting  from  the  head»  of 
about  a  half  an  inch  in  length,  in  the  shape  of  horns.  The  came- 
leoQ  and  rarious  other  species  of  small  lizards,  may  be  found 
every  where  in  the  forests. 

The  rivers  and  brooks  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  such  as  are 
common  in  the  southern  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
bays  and  bayous  along  the  coast  are  stored  with  oysters,  large 
and  well  jQavored,  together  with  such  other  shell  fish  as  are  usual- 
ly found  in  a  southern  latitude. 

A  short  notice  of  the  government,  civil  division,  and  present 
population  of  Texas,  with  an  extract  from  Morfit's  report,  exhib- 
iting his  estimate  of  the  population  in  August,  1830,  will  close 
our  geographical  sketch. 

The  present  government  of  Texas  is  a  republic,  or  more  pr<^- 
erly  a  representative  democracy,  in  which  the  powers  confided  to 
their  representatives  are  specified,  and  defined  by  a  written  con- 
stitution, which  in  all  its  essentml  features  is  but  a  counterpart  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Texas,  however,  bemg  but 
a  single  state,  to  the  congress  is  necessarily  entrusted  the  author* 
ity  to  legislate  for  all  its  internal  as  well  as  its  external  relatione. 

The  civil  divisions  are  counties  organized  like  those  in  the 
United  States  and  towns,  (not  townships,)  and  cities. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  subjoined  extract  was  evidently  intended  to  sift  very 
closely  the  estimates  and  the  facts  in  support  of  them  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  American  agent,  and  on  which  his  own 
were  based.  The  increase  since  the  date  of  this  report,  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  15,000,  principally  by  emigration  from  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

<<  The  population  within  that  territory  is  said  to  have  been 
70,000 ;  but  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  it  should  be  estimated  at 
about  50,000,  or  less.  The  races  consist  of  Anglo-American, 
Mexican  natives,  aborigines,  and  negroes.  Of  these,  there  are 
perhaps  30,000  Anglo-American  settlers,  distributed  principally 
between  the  Nueces  river  and  the  Sabine,  and  on  the  Trinidad, 
Colorado,  and  Brazos  rivers ;  about  four  or  five  thousand  of  the 
men  of  this  population  still  remain  at  home,  attending  to  their 
&rros.     There  are  3,500  native  Mexicans,  of  Spanish  descent, 

meat  repeated  several  times,  on  one  of  these  reptiles,  thus  expuring  mdor 
ito  own  sUag,  and  as  often  restored  to  life  by  the  applieatioa  of  a  low 
diope  of  whiskey. 
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all  interested  in  the  cause  of  Texas.    Of  theses  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of 

Nacogdoches,        •        •        •         800  souls* 
In  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,        -       2,000 
In  Victoria,        •         •  •  120 

San  Patriccoy        ...  50 

La  Bahia,  ...  500 

The  negroes  are  about  6,000  in  number.  The  additional  ter-^ 
rilory  claimed  by  Texas  since  the  declaraticHiof  independence  on 
tiie  2d  March,  1886,  will  increase  her  population  at  least  15,000, 
so  that  the  state  may  be  said  at  this  time  to  contain  05,000  souls. 
Of  this  augmentation,  there  will  be,  in  the  village  of  Taos,  about 
1,500,  in  Santa  Fe  2,500,  in  San  Miguel,  1,000,  and  2,000  in 
the  other  settlements.  There  are  also  8,000  souls  belonging  to 
the  fiunilies  of  Rancheros,  or  herdsmen,  who  will  add  to  the  pro- 
ducts, but  not  to  the  physical  force  of  the  country.  The  Ran- 
cheros are  several,  and  in  some  instances  numerous  herdsmen, 
congregated  upon  a  large  estate,  called  a  hacienda,  generally  be- 
longing  to  one  proprietur.  Some  of  the  Rancheros  are  feudal, 
whm  the  land  and  greater  profits,  with  certain  services,  are 
claimed  by  the  baciendado  or  proprietary ;  others  are  allodial, 
where  the  herdsmen  are  either  owners  in  fee,  or  are  lessees  at  a 
rent  in  money  or  m  kind,  without  the  rendition  of  any  personal 
duties.  The  feudal  tenures  are  confined  to  the  district  of  Santa 
Fe  and  Coahuila,  and  not  many  even  there.  Some  of  the  haci- 
endos  have  herds  of  100,000  horned  cattle,  and  very  few  less 
than  10,000,  exclusive  of  mules  and  horses.  The  Rancheros 
themselves,  of  the  poorest  grade,  have  never  less  than  200  head. 
This  information  is  derived  by  inquiry  of  intelligent  men,  who 
have  traversed  all  that  region  of  country,  and  1  advert  to  it  in  or« 
der  to  show  the  resources  which  the  newly  acquired  portion  of 
territory  will  bring  in  aid  of  the  future  operations  of  the  state,  if 
her  independence  is  acknowledged. 

As  regards  the  population  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
they  are  said  to  be  not  less  than  50,000,  being  all  those  whom  I 
have  denominated  Anglo-Americans.  They  have  been  coming 
to  this  country  from  the  first  grant  to  Moses  Austin,  in  1820, 
down  to  the  present  moment.  Those  who  were  here  before  the 
revolution  were  called  settlers,  because  their  objects  were  agri* 
culture,  trade,  and  commercial  enterprises.  Those  who  have 
oome  since  the  declaration  of  independence,  are  termed  emigrants, 
and  devote  themselves  in  the  first  instance  as  volunteers,  to  se« 
enie  the  soil  upon  which  they  afterwards  intend  to  fix  their 
homes.*' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Jlufory — general remarks'-^graniio  Mo$es  Autiinf  io pla$U  a  eoL 
ou^  in  Texas — hequealhed  to  his  son  Stephen  F.  Amstm — arri- 
val  of  tkejirst  coionisU  on  the  Brazos — their  hardships-^d^ 
euhies — expedUion  againsi  the  Carancahma  Indians  federal 
eonsUtuHon  adopted  in  Meaco— Texas  unted  to  Coahala — re- 
view  of  events  to  l89f>-^BustamefUe*s  authoriig  expelled  from 
Texas — petition  to  become  a  separate  state — presemUd  hg  Aus^ 
tin — His  arrest  and  imprisonmenL 

A  HiSTORT  of  Texas  before  1821,  when  the  cokmy  of  Stepheo 
F.  Austin  was  established  there,  can  be  little  more  than  the  his* 
tory  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  savages  who  have  probably 
roamed  over  its  meadows  and  plains  for  countless  ages ;  the  few 
Spanish  settlements  within  its  limits^  which  were  caily  planted, 
some  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  can  be  deem* 
ed  little  better  than  sutlers  surrounding  the  military  posts  whicb 
Spanish  cupidity  and  jealousy  led  them  to  establish  there,  to  shut 
oat  others  from  a  country  which  they  were  eager  to  hold,  akhough 
incapable  of  enjoying. 

Nacogdoches  was  the  only  post  of  this  kind  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory  in  which  settlements  had  been  effected  by  American 
emigrants  before  the  war.  The  San  Antonio  river,  on  which 
stands  the  town  of  the  same  name,  being  west  of  the  utmost 
limit  of  any  American  settlement. 

The  contiguity  of  Nacogdoches  to  the  United  States,  early 
drew  some  of  the  adventurous  spirits  who  aro  ever  curious  to 
discover  what  lies  hidden  bevond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
country,  to  visit  it,  and  explore  the  *^  region  round  about.^  Sev- 
eral had  taken  up  their  abode  there,  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  These  had  no  little  influence  probably,  in 
diffusing  among  the  Spanish  population,  that  love  of  liberty,  and 
courage  to  seek  it,  which  made  them  first  and  foremost  to  stake 
all  in  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke-  The  disastrous 
result  of  that  effort,  when  their  brethren  in  Mexico,  instead  of 
aecooding  their  noble  resolve,  tomed  their  arms  against  them,  is 
weU  known,  and  the  detail  has  often  excited  the  sympathies  of  tba 
reader.  They  were  driven  destitute  from  their  homes,  by  an 
overwhelming  force,  and  for  yean  were  houseleM  wanderers  in  a 
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foreign  land.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  them,  as  the  rem. 
cant  of  this  population,  and  their  descendants,  were  found  without 
a  siogle  exception  faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  late  con* 
test ;  many  of  them  were  in  the  ranks  at  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, and  displayed  a  courage  worthy  the  ancient  renown  of 
their  race. 

The  deeds  of  M agee  and  his  associates,  so  well  worthy  of  re- 
cord, must  now  be  iamiiiar  to  our  readers ;  they  belong  not  to 
the  history  of  Texas,  except  as  the  then  almost*  unexplored  wilds 
of  the  country  were  the  scene  of  their  victories  and  their  glory, 
but  not  the  object  of  the  conflict ;  the  combatants  on  both  sides 
were  drawn  from  territories  beyond  its  limits,  and  met  there  not 
to  contest  the  soil  of  Texas ;  the  prize  was  also  without  its 
limits. 

The  unimportance  of  the  early  history  of  the  country  is  strong- 
ly exhibited  in  the  fact  that  it  was  really  unknown  as  late  as 
1819,  the  date  of  the  Don  Onis  treaty.  Something  more  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  associates  of  Magee,  many  of  whom 
returned  to  the  United  States,  who  had  passed  through  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  among  them  were  some  who  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  have  been  capable  both  of  estimating  and  giving  a 
just  account  of  its  value  and  importance  ;  had  such  an  account 
been  given  even  verbally,  an  impression  must  have  been  made 
which  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  want  of  intelligence  on 
the  subject  evinced  by  the  treaty.  It  is  very  certain  that  these 
daring  men,  greatly  intent  upon  other  objects,  did  not  properly 
appreciate  the  country  they  passed  through. 

Texas  may  therefore  be  considered  as  unknown,  except  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico,  who  carefully  concealed  their 
knowledge  from  the  world,  until  Stephen  P.  Austin  and  his  colo- 
nists  gave  a  true  account  of  it,  and  this  was  at  first  deemed  too 
incredible  for  belief.  It  is  true,  the  existence  of  such  a  town  as 
San  Antonio,  the  river  of  that  name,  as  well  as  the  more  impor- 
tant  rivers,  Brazos  and  Colorado,  had  been  known  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  this  rendered  the  tale  of  Austin  and  others  more 
incredible.  It  was  strange  indeed  that  nobody  should  have 
dreamed  all  this  while  that  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  so 
easily  accessible,  remained  unoccupied,  and  almost  unclaimed, 
while  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth  had  been  ea- 
gerly  explored  in  pursuit  of  a  like  object. 

When  Austin  arrived  in  Texas  with  his  colonists,  probably  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants,  descended  from  Europeans,  did  not 
exceed  3000  ;  there  may  have  been  some  thousand  or  two  more 
half  breeds  incorporated  with  them.  These  were  alniost  all  in 
and  about  the  towns  of  Nacogdoches  and  San  Antonio,  distant 
about  250  miles,  the  one  from  the  other. 

YoL.  1.  22 
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UdUI  theeflterpriBeofMageey  which  led  him  to  their  neighbor* 
boody  and  the  subsequent  '<  stirring  events"  of  the  Mexican  revo* 
lution*  the  inhabitants  of  San  Antonio  had  been  so  long  isolated 
firom  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  that  their  condition,  in  point 
of  intdiigence,  was  little  better  than  that  of  the  savages  who  were 
their  most  frequent  visiters.  With  much  of  the  sloth  and  tndo« 
lence,  and  without  the  courage  that  characterizes  the  savage  of 
oor  continent,  almost  every  thing  without  tl^  walls  of  the  town 
became  a  prey  to  his  depredations.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
Camanches  to  visit  the  town  in  the  character  of  friends,  and  after 
bartering  for  a  supply  of  ammunition,  to  use  it  on  departing,  to 
murder  and  rob  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  and  neighboring 
&rms. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  watered  by  the  Trinity,  Bra^ 
Z08,  Colorado,  their  tributaries,  and  the  intervening  streams,  was 
without  a  civilized  inhabitant*  and  without  a  rod  of  cultivated 
ground,  excepting  a  few  com  fields  upon  the  Trinity,  in  posses* 
aion  of  the  Cushatee  Indians. 

To  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  the  father  of  Gene- 
ral Stephen  F.  Austin,  belongs  the  credit  of  conceiving  the  enter- 
prise of  planting  a  colony  of  bis  countiymen  in  Texas.  He  so 
far  matured  his  plan  as  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Mexico,  but  being  overtaken  by  severe  indisposition, 
and  finding  the  enterprise  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  his  death,  he 
bequeathed  it  to  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  strongly  urging  him 
to  prosecute  it  to  its  final  accomplishment.  The  grant  to  the 
elder  Austin  was  made  the  17th  of  January,  1821.  It  authorized 
the  introduction  of  300  families,  upon  a  specified  territory,  of  a 
little  less  than  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  upon  the  coast,  and 
in  length  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  towards  the  interior, 
crossing  both  the  Brazos  and  Co'Orado,  and  including  large  tracts 
east  and  west  of  these  rivers.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant  or 
contract  with  Austin,  each  family  was  to  receive  a  grant  in  fee 
simple  of  a  square  of  land  of  the  extent  of  one  Spanish  league 
oa  each  side.  The  grant  to  Austin,  as  it  has  usually  been  called, 
but  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  contract,  the  terms  of  which 
were  that  Austin  the  contractor,  (called  in  the  Spanish  language 
the  empresarioy)  should  introduce  the  three  hundred  families,  who 
must  be  of  good  character  for  probity  and  industry,  and  for  this 
service,  the  Spanish  authorities,  afler  the  foregoing  encourage- 
ment to  the  colonists,  were  bound  to  convey  in  fee  simple  to  the 
contractor,  five  square  leagues  of  land  for  each  hundred  families 
90  introduced.  It  was  stipulated  also  in  favor  of  the  colonistSy 
&at  they  might  bring  with  them  all  necessary  implements  £ot 
pursuing  the  trade  or  occupation  which  they  proposed  to  follow/ 
and  also  other  goods  not  exceeding  3000  dolUrs»  free  from  any 
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impost  or  duty,  and  that  their  property  should  remain  esempi 
from  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years. 

The  younger  Austio  immediately  engaged  in  the  undertakingi 
and  pursued  it  with  an  ardor  and  ability  worthy  of  the  objecL 
Being  but  poorly  supplied  with  pecuniary  resources,  he  coromani* 
cated  his  plans  to  nxMt  of  the  capitalists  in  the  south  western 
states,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  them  into  the  enterprise,  but  in 
general  with  little  success  ;  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  em* 
bark  with  a  purse  made  up  of  tlie  small  means  of  such  men  as  he 
found  wilting  to  embark  with  him.  About  one  hundred  families 
had  engaged  to  accompany  him«  A  part  of  them  proceeded 
with  him  and  arrived  on  the  Brazos  river  in  December,  1821. 

To  draw  a  parallel  between  this  little  band  and  another  whidi 
landed  u|H)n  the  inhospitable  shores  of  New  England,  in  the  same 
month,  two  hundred  years  before,  would  be  deemed  by  many 
too  great  an  honor  to  the  A^rmer,  and  by  some  would  be  thought 
impious  ;  we  therefore  forbear.  A  son  of  the  pilgrims,  however* 
and  especially  one  who  ranks  himself  as  the  friend  of  Texas, 
will  notice  the  dates  so  nearly  coincident  with  many  other  cir* 
cunuitances  in  support  of  the  parallel,  and  to  construe  them  as  a 
favorable  augury,  can  scarcely  give  offence  in  any  quarter* 

The  Carancahuas,  formerly  a  very  numerous  and  powerful 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  possessed  the  coast  of  Texas,  had  been  re- 
duced by  frequent  wars  with  the  interior  tribes,  to  a  very  small 
number ;  otherwise  their  indomitable  courage,  and  untameaUe 
ferocity,  would  have  rendered  them  too  formidable  to  have  been 
encountered  by  the  small  band  that  accompanied  Austin.  Redu- 
ced as  they  were,  the  colonists  felt  theniselves  unable  for  two 
years  after  itietrar rival  in  the  country,  tP'cfafttioo  thma  £m  their 
insolence,  petty  thefls,  and  open  depredations  upon  their  property, 
with  which  they  were  continually  annoyed.  The  cargoes  of  two 
schooners  which  followed  them  from  New  Orleans,  consisting  of 
necessaries  for  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  were  totally  lost  to 
them,  the  one  by  shipwreck,  and  the  other  by  the  depredations  of 
the  savagesf  after  it  was  landed.  Thus  led  destitute  of  supplien^ 
they  were  reduced  for  the  first  year  to  subsist  almost  entirdy 
upon  the  game,  wild  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  country,  without 
bread,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  without  salt.  Even 
their  seed  corn,  to  ensure  a  supply  of  bread  for  the  coming  year, 
was  obtained  only  by  encountering  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
an  overland  route  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  throi^  an  Indum 
country. 

Favored  by  a  mild  climate,  and  encouraged  with  the  hope  of 
future  abundance,  from  the  apparent  fertility  of  the  soil  and  theeaas 
with  which  it  could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  the  coloniati 
persevered,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  whieh 
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Aey  were  already  sarrounded,  and  those  that  they  had  reason  to 
apprehend,  from  the  unsettled  government  of  the  country,  into 
which  they  had  transplanted  themselves.  They  had  entered  the 
country  on  the  faith  of  the  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  which 
was  no  longer  acknowledged  there.  The  new  goyemment,Jiow- 
ever,  had  promised  to  respect  the  grants,  and  fulfil  the  bonafde 
contracts  of  the  old,  and  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  migration  of  foreigners  to  reside  in  the  country,  less  liberality 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  the  new  than  from  the  old  gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  report  themselves  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  country,  and  for  that  purpose,  in  the  following  March, 
Austin  visited  the  town  of  San  Antonio,  the  nearest  point  where 
he  could  communicate  with  a  functionary  of  the  new  government. 
He  was  here  advised  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  pro- 
cure a  confirmation  or  renewal  of  his  grant,  from  the  congress 
then  in  session. 

Although  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  country  and  the  colo- 
ny, the  measure  appeared  to  be  fraught  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers on  all  sides,  he  yet  determined  to  adopt  it.  He  accordingly 
communicated  his  determination,  and  the  reasons  which  in  his 
opinion  made  it  necessary  to  the  colony,  and  proceeded  across 
land  for  Mexico.  Many  of  the  colonists  were  alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence, and  a  few  were  so  much  di^ouraged  as  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

While  the  confirmation  of  the  grant  was  thus  suspended,  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  colony  were  clouded  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, during  the  long  absence  of  Austin,  which  exceeded  a 
year,  emigration  to  this  part  of  Texas  was  entiroiy  ioterrupted. 
The  tide  which  had  begun  to  set  in  that  direction,  was  checked, 
but  not  turned  back.  Emigrants  who  took  the  land  route,  stop- 
ped short,  and  located  themselves  in  a  portion  of  the  country 
more  contiguous  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  country  between 
the  Sabine  and  the  Trinity  was  thus  supplied  with  many  of  its 
present  inhabitants.  Austin  having  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
his  grant  from  the  national  congress  of  Mexico,  returned  to  his 
colony  in  August,  1833.  He  found  the  colonists  reduced  in  num- 
ber, and  those  who  remained,  nearly  discouraged.  An  assurance 
of  a  sufficient  title  to  their  lands,  with  all  the  privileges  annexed 
as  citizens  of  the  country,  revived  their  drooping  spirits,  and  re* 
conciled  them  to  their  new  homes.  The  presence  of  their  lead- 
er, who  was  endowed  with  qualities  which  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  be  the  head  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  in  whom  they  now  dis- 
covered a  determination  to  persevere  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
tended  to  inspire  others  with  a  like  determination,  .and  produced 
corresponding  eflbrts  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
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The  tide  of  emigration  began  again  to  flow  fai,  and  the  colony 
has  since  continued  to  increase  in  namben  as  rapidly  as  the  com* 
fbrtable  subsiittence  of  the  inhabitants  wooid  permit. 

The  Carancahua  Indiansy  the  only  tribe  claiming  possession  of 
the  coast,  who  as  before  remarked,  continued  to  commit  very  frs. 
quent  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  colonists,  during  the 
two  first  years  of  their  residence,  having  received  nothing  but  fa- 
vors in  return  for  their  transgressions,  now  become  bold  by  im- 
punity, began  to  butcher  the  inhabitants.  Two  families  were 
found  murdered  in  the  western  part  of  the  colony*  Convinced 
that  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  retaliation  could  secure  their  fu- 
ture peace  and  safety,  and  roused  perhaps  by  a  desire  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  their  slaughtered  brethren,  a  vokiuteer  force  of  sixty 
men,  headed  by  Austin,  agroed  to  dovote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  colony,  until  it  was  delivered  from  all  further  danger 
from  these  savages.  Armed  with  rifles,  and  provided  with  a  few 
horse  loads  of  provisions,  they  started  in  the  pursuit,  and  followed 
it  with  such  success,  that  in  a  few  days  they  destroyed  more  than 
half  the  tribe,  and  compelled  the  residue  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mission  house  at  Goliad.  Here  a  new  treaty  was  concluded 
with  them,  by  which  they  were  bound  never  aflerwards  to  enter 
Austin's  colony.  This  treaty  was  soon  violated  by  the  savages^ 
but  with  no  hostile  intentions ;  their  own  weakness  and  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  colonists  had  allayed  all  apprehension  of 
danger.* 

Jn  organizing  the  Mexican  territory  into  separate  states,  under 
the  constitution  of  18*24,  Texas  was  united  for  the  time  being, 
with  Coahuila,  the  population  at  that  time  not  being  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  a  separate  organization.  The  name  was 
kept  distinct,  and  it  was  called  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  for  the  creation  of  new 
states  out  of  certain  territories,  whenever  they  should  become 
sufficiently  populous,  with  an  express  guarantee  in  favor  of  Texas* 

The  members  of  the  national  congress  being  chosen  by  the 
state  legislatures,  and  Texas  being  always  in  a  minority  there, 
* 

^In  1835,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  all  ages, 
(the  greater  part  of  them  having  gone  north  and  united  with  some  other 
tribe,  after  they  were  subdued  by  Austin,)  were  seen  by  the  writer  near 
the  head  cf  Matagorda  bay.  They  appeared  to  be  preparing  to  celebrats 
some  festival,  evidently  connected  with  the  superstition  of  their  race,  be- 
ing  descended  from  the  children  of  the  sun.  They  begun  at  sunset  a  song 
or  hymn  sddressed  probably  to  the  great  lurofaiary  which  bad  just  depart, 
ed,  aa  they  feared  forever,  and  conunued  to  sing  without  a  momeni'a  ces. 
sation,  until  aunrise.  Sometimes  the  voices  of  both  sexes  were  heard  al 
the  same  time,  and  at  others  they  w«re  heard  alternately ;  sometimes  a 
solo,  and  again  all  appeared  to  unite,  accompanied  then  with  an  instrumfiQC, 
ths  well  known  Indian  drum. 
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never  had  it  in  her  power  to  elect  one  of  her  own  oitizens  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  In  the  state  congress,  as  it  was  called,  she 
was  generally  ably  represented,  and  by  that  means  succeeded  in 
allayitig,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  in- 
tolerance which  was  indulged  by  most  Mexicans  against  a  people 
of  a  different  language,  religion  and  manners,  and  in  preventing 
that  feeling  from  manifesting  itself  in  legal  enactments  against 
tbem. 

A  report  of  the  grant  to  Austin,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
lands  in  Texas,  having  spread  through  the  United  Stutes  and 
Europe,  the  Mexican  authorities  were  early  beset  with  numerous 
applications  for  similar  contracts  for  the  settlement  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  territory.  In  general,  the  applicants  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  them,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Texas  was 
soon  covered  with  such  grants.  Many  of  them  were  made  to 
Europeans,  who  engaged  at  first  with  great  ardor  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  being  inexperienced  in  the  business,  and  unprovided 
for  its  difficulties,  they  were  found  too  formidable  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  contractor  either  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  imprudence 
or  abandoned  the  object  in  disgust. 

High  expectations  were  at  one  time  entertained  of  a  rapid  set- 
tlement of  the  country  by  emigrants  from  Europe,  by  means  of 
these  numerous  contracts ;  but  the  effect  has  been  rather  to  re- 
tard than  to  hasten  it.  These  contracts  having  been  limited  to  a 
period  of  six  years  for  their  fulfilment,  have  all  long  since  expir- 
ed, Austin's  being  the  only  one  which  was  completed.  In  the 
meantime,  several  others  were  partially  accomplished, especially 
those  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  relying  upon  colo- 
nists  from  the  United  States,  who  alone  seem  to  be  fitted  to  suc- 
ceed happily  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  country. 

From  1824,  when  the  colonists  first  began  to  feel  secure  of  a 
permanent  foothold  in  the  country,  to  1830,  they  had  sparsely 
spread  over  an  extent  of  country  of  one  hundred  and  filly  miles 
flquarOf  besides  the  considerable  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nacogdoches,  and  a  less  considerable  one  upon  Red  river. 

During  the  presidency  of  Guadeloupe  Victoria,  the  constitution 
of  1824,  and  the  fedeial  system  adopted  under  it,  were  looked 
upon  as  firmly  established  in  Mexico.  The  rights  of  the  several 
states,  perhaps  imperfectly  defined,  were,  so  far  as  they  were  un- 
derstood, respected  and  preserved  ;  and  the  usual  results  of  a  free 
government,  administered  upon  just  principles,  began  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  evidences  of  general  happiness  and  prosperity 
throughout  all  the  states  of  the  confederacy. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  fully  protected  against  acts  of  private  oppression,  from  the 
aristocracy,  the  priesthoody  and  periiaps  from  officers  of  the  fed» 
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end  governmeDt ;  yet  in  this  respect,  their  condition  was  far  bet« 
ter  than  at  any  former  or  subsequent  period  ;  and  the  people  of 
Tezasy  far  removed  from  the  Mexican  population,  had  felt  nothing 
of  this,  but  had  thus  far  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of  liber- 
ty and  security  as  would  have  fallen  to  their  lot,  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  United  States ;  their  condition  indeed  had  been 
much  like  that  of  the  people  under  the  territorial  governments  of 
the  United  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  internal  government,  Texas  had  been  di- 
vided  into  five  municipalities,  each  choosing  its  own  sheriffs,  judg- 
es, and  other  officers,  corresponding  in  general  with  county  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States.  These  officers,  whose  conduct  bears 
so  directly  upon  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  be* 
ing  chosen  by  themselves,  from  their  own  body,  and  for  short  pe- 
riods, and  being  thus  rendered  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  their 
authority,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  afforded  them,  while  that 
authority  was  respected,  the  highest  security  against  violence 
and  oppression. 

The  American  population  in  Texas  at  this  time,  (1830,)  was 
probably  not  much  less  than  30,000,  more  than  two  thirds  of 
whom  were  in  Austin's  colony,  and  the  country  immediately  ad- 
jacent. They  had  left  the  United  States  not  from  any  disappro-  . 
bation  of  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  country,  but  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  portion  of  the  rich  soil  of  Texas,  upon 
the  apparently  easy  terms  offered,  in  the  Mexican  colonization 
laws  ;  and  not  among  the  least  of  the  inducements,  and  that  which 
led  them  to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  government  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country  of  their  birth,  was  the  fact  that  those  of 
their  adopted  country  were  nearly  identical.  They  carried  with 
them  strong  attachments  to  the  institutions  of  their  native  coun- 
try, and  they  carried  with  them,  that  loyalty  and  fidelity,  which  is 
so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  their  countrymen,  and  which, 
as  in  duty  bound,  they  immediately  transferred  to  their  adopted 
country.  Their  case  was  not  that  of  a  temporary  resident  in  a 
foreign  land,  living  in  daily  contemplation  of  a  return  to  that 
of  his  birth.  They  had  chosen  the  country  as  a  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  and  up  to  the  time  we  speak  of,  no  part 
of  the  Mexican  population  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

We  have  felt  constrained  to  be  thus  particular  in  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  people  at  this  period,  because  the  progress  of  the  settlements 
in  Texas  was  checked,  not  to  say  interrupted,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, by  an  entire  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
government ;  and  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Texas  towards 
that  government  was  from  this  time  gradually  weakened  by  fiie. 
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quent  acts  of  violence  and  oppresBton,  in  direct  vii^ation  of  the 
oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  country. 

The  tyranny  of  Bustamente,  who  had  usurped  soprenM  power 
in  Mexico,  and  exercised  the  autliority  of  an  absolute  monarchy 
under  the  humble  title  of  Vice  President^  was  made  to  reach 
Texas,  though  from  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  new  settle* 
ment,  having  as  yet  little  to  tempt  the  rapacity  of  his  myrmidons^ 
they  suffered  less  severely  than  most  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
their  distance  too  from  the  capital,  fuvored  their  exemption,  as 
the  usurper  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  most  of  his  instruments 
within  reach,  to  preserve  his  power  against  any  sudden  attack. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  repeal  of  the 
colonization  laws,  so  far  as  regarded  the  admission  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  who  were  forbidden  to  hold  lands  in  the 
Mexican  territories.  This  was  sufficiently  dishearten! tig  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  as  it  not  only  disappointed  their  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  early  settlement  of  their  country  by  a  kindred  people^  but 
as  it  served  also  to  exhibit  in  no  very  fluttering  light,  the  senti* 
metits  with  which  they  were  regardf^d  by  the  authorities  of  Mex- 
ico. But  a  still  greater  source  of  trouble  and  vexation,  was  the 
intelligence  which  was  communicated  to  them,  that  a  new  con* 
struction  had  been  put  upon  these  laws  by  the  Mexican  author!- 
ties,  by  which  many  of  them  would  be  deprived  of  their  lands, 
now  rendered  doubly  dear  by  a  recollection  of  the  sufferings,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  labor  they  hod  cost.  But  they  were  not  long 
led  to  brood  over  the  apprehension  of  danger.  Several  bodies  of 
troops  arrived  in  the  country  and  took  their  stations  at  several 
points  on  the  coast,  and  at  Nncogdoclies,  under  the  pretence  of 
aiding  the  revenue  officers,  but  realty  to  annoy  the  people  by  petty 
acts  of  oppression,  in  order  to  drive  them  into  conduct  that  might 
afford  a  colorable  pretext  for  exterminating  or  banishing  them 
from  the  country. 

Accordingly,  forts  were  erected  at  Nacogdoches,  Anahuac,  and 
Velusco ;  these  were  to  serve  as  prisons,  where  the  most  popular 
and  influential  citizens  could  be  confined  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
officer  in  command,  and  where  military  tribunals,  organized  for 
mock  trials,  could  sit  in  safety,  surrounded  and  protected  by  the 
garrison  ;  and  to  this  use  they  were  converted.  -  Citizens  were 
arrested  and  confined,  in  several  instances,  upon  vague  charges 
of  disaffection  to  the  existing  government ;  the  civil  authority  in 
several  of  the  municipalities  was  declared  to  be  superseded,  and 
in  all  totally  disregarded  ;  in  short  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  Ibund 
themselves,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  suddenly  suhjected  to  martiai 
law,  administered  by  officers  who  appeared  to  havo  been  sent 
there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  war  upon  the  rights 
cured  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
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The  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  iso. 
lated  settlements  and  single  plantations,  and  as  yet  without  roads, 
or  bridges  to  shorten  or  facilitate  an  intercourse  between  them, 
were  not  immediately  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent  of  these  outrages  upon  their  rights.  They  were  not  of  a 
mettle,  however,  to  surrender  them  without  an  eflfort  for  redress. 

The  character  of  the  reigning  chief  now  fully  developed,  and 
the  well  known  condition  of  the  native  inhabitants  in  most  of  the 
states  of  Mexico,  now  groaning  under  multiplied  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  forbid  all  hope  of  relief  from  petition  or  remon- 
strance. The  alternatives  presented,  were  submission  or  redress 
by  their  own  arm. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1832,  a  consultation  was  held  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brazoria,  consisting  of  as  many  of  the  planters 
as  could  be  conveniently  brought  together,  in  which  it  was  deci- 
ded  not  to  wait  for  further  deliberation  or  concert,  but  promptly 
to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty,  and  trust  to  the  influence  of  the  exam- 
ple to  rouse  their  brethren  to  action  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

^Accordingly  a  force  of  about  sixty  men,  under  the  command 
of  John  Austin,  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  be^ 
fore  the  fort  at  Velasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brazos,  and 
sent  in  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  retire,  with  their  arms, 
on  a  pledge  from  the  commanding  officer  that  they  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Texas.  This  •  summons  was  answered  as  they 
had  anticipated,  only  by  defiance  and  threats.  The  plan  of  at- 
tack had  been  previously  arranged.  The  assailants  had  possess- 
ed themselves  of  a  schooner,  which  was  anchored  in  the  river  a 
few  miles  above,  on  board  of  which  they  found  a  small  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  a  few  bullets,  to  which  they  had  added  a  further 
supply  of  ammunition  and  missiles.  This  schooner,  with  its  bul- 
warks so  far  strengthened  as  to  afford  a  slight  defence,  was  floats 
ed  down  the  stream  and  anchored  abreast,  and  distant  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  This  movement  unexpected- 
ly consumed  most  of  the  day,  so  that  the  attack  did  not  commence 
until  about  sunset.  Among  the  assailants,  were  some  few  skilful 
gunners  who  had  seen  service  in  the  American  navy,  and  a  well 
directed  fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  fort,  which  a  bright 
Italian  moon  enabled  them  to  continue  during  a  greater  part  of 
the  ni^lit.  The  fort  was  supplied  with  two  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  which  a  spirited  fire  had  been  opened,  but  so  ill  directed  that 
scarcely  a  shot  struck  the  schooner,  while  almost  every  missile 
it  sent  told  with  effect.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  part  of 
the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  made 
a  rally  with  the  intention  of  boarding  the  schooner,  which  lay 
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within  A  few  feet  of  the  shore.  Some  forty  or  fifty  rifles,  well 
mimed,  drove  them  instantly  back  to  their  shelter.  On  the  mom« 
ing  of  the  26th,  CoL  Ugartechea,  the  Mexican  commandant,  find, 
ing  his  ammunition  nearly  exhausted  by  a  lavish  and  almost  use* 
less  expenditure,  and  his  noen  unwilling  to  continue  the  contest, 
surrendered  the  fort  to  the  assailants,  who  immediately  demolish- 
ed  it,  and  dismissed  the  garrison  without  arms,  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves  at  their  pleasure.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  was  one  man 
killed,  and  two  or  three  slightly  wounded,  while  the  Mexican  ki]« 
led  and  wounded  was  not  less  than  twenty.  Several  of  the  as* 
sailants  during  the  cannonade  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  fort,  and  after  discharging  their  rifles  with  efiect  at  the  garri- 
son,  retreated  unhurt  amidst  a  shower  of  musketry. 

A  report  of  this  brilliant  afiair,  the  result  of  the  first  open  re- 
sistance against  the  agents  of  the  usurper,  was  almost  instantly 
spread  through  the  country,  and  failed  not,  as  was  anticipated,  to 
rouse  the  whole  people  to  a  determination  to  demolish  the  remain, 
ing  forts,  disarm  the  troops,  and  thus  to  restore  the  authority  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  their  country. 

On  the  day  following  the  surrender  of  Ugartechea,  a  consider, 
able  force  was  collected  near  the  fort  at  Anahuac.  They  were  to 
make  an  assault  the  next  day,  when  they  learned  that  Col.  Brad. 
burn,  the  commandant,  was  a  prisoner  to  his  own  garrison  ;  the 
latter  having  been  informed  that  the  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz  had 
declared  against  the  authority  of  Bustamente«  resolved  at  once  to 
follow  their  example.  They  therefore  received  the  Texians  ae 
friends,  and  surrendered  the  fort  without  resistance.  Bradbuni» 
who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  above  all  the  other  military 
eommandants  in  Texas,  by  insolence,  rapacity,  and  cruelty,  con* 
•cious  of  his  deserts,  escaped  in  disguise,  and  returned  to  Mexioo» 

The  post  of  Nacogdoches  now  remained.  The  garrison  had 
r^ected  an  invitation  to  join  the  movement  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
commandant.  Col.  Piedras,  believing  he  could  confide  in  their 
fidelity,  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  perhaps,  ap. 
peared  armed  before  the  town  ;  but  finding  the  Mexican  force^ 
which  exceeded  their  own  in  numbers,  strongly  posted  in  a  large 
stone  building,  difficult  of  appriach  without  exposure  to  a  galling 
fire,  most  of  them  retired.  About  fifty  of  the  most  daring  anKXig 
them  remained,  and  commenced  an  attack,  which  was  continued 
during  the  day  from  various  positions  where  they  could  best  annoy 
the  enemy,  and  with  little  regard  to  their  own  safety.  This  littto 
band  of  not  exceeding  fifty  men,  acting  each  upon  bis  own  impulse^ 
without  orders,  and  without  officers,  had  lost  during  the  day's 
bard  fighting,  three  killed  and  veven  wounded^  while  the  Mezi. 
oans  maintained  their  poet  with  the  k)S8  of  about  twenty  kiUed 
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and  as  many  wounded.  The  latter,  unwilling  to  renew  the  con- 
flict even  with  such  odds  in  their  favor,  decamped  during  the 
night,  and  took  up  their  march  for  the  west.  In  the  morning 
they  were  pursued  by  less  than  twenty  mounted  men,  who  by 
taking  a  difierent  route,  threw  themselves  in  front  at  a  distance  of 
some  twenty  miles  from  Nacogdoches,  and  here  taking  a  position 
in  ambush  they  waited  the  approach  of  the  Mexicans.  The  van 
soon  appeared  and  were  salutod  with  a  volley  from  the  Tezians^ 
with  such  terrible  effect  as  to  thfow  them  back  upon  their  com- 
panions, to  whom  they  declared  in  their  panic  that  they  had  iteea 
attacked  by  a  large  force.  This  produced  a  parley,  during  which 
the  Texian  leader  was  careful  not  to  remove  the  impression 
which  the  panic  had  created,  and  the  result  was  a  capitulation  by 
Col.  Piedras,  by  which  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mexi- 
cans laid  down  their  arms,  before  a  force  of  fifteen  Texians. 

Thus  the  contest  was  ended  almost  as  soon  as  begun.  In  one 
short  week  Texas  had  shaken  off  a  military  despotism.  A.  few 
planters,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  country  equal  to  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  without  pecuniary  means  or  resources^ 
without  military  discipline  or  munitions  of  war,  and  without  gen- 
erals or  officers  of  any  grade,  had  by  a  spontaneous  movement^ 
attacked  in  their  strong  holds,  defeated  and  captured  nearly  a 
thousand  veteran  troops,  commanded  by  experienced  officers ;  and 
without  invading  the  property  of  a  single  citizen,  and  without  the 
slightest  commotion  or  irregularity,  had  returned  again  to  their 
peaceable  pursuits. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  concert  existed  between  this 
movement  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  that  of  the  garrison  at  Ve- 
ra Cruz,  which  resulted  in  the  success  and  elevation  of  Santa  An- 
na to  the  presidency  of  Mexico.  The  coincidence  was  acciden* 
tal :  there  was  no  other  concert  but  that  which  originated  in  com- 
mon suffering,  and  common  hatred  of  the  agents  of  the  tyrant 
Bustamente. 

News  of  the  first  considerable  success  which  had  attended  the 
movements  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  friends  in  Mexico,  reached 
Texas  not  until  the  last  vestige  of  the  power  of  Bustamente  had 
been  extinguished  there.  The  intelligence  came  in  a  happy  time, 
not  only  as  it  afforded  hopes  which  they  shared  in  common  with 
the  lovers  of  liberty,  throughout  the  republic,  of  a  restoration  of 
constitutional  order,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  but  as  it  relieved  them 
from  apprehensions,  which  will  appear  but  too  well  founded,  of 
the  vengeance  of  Bustamente  and  his  agents,  for  the  scenes  which 
had  jubt  been  enacted  at  home. 

•  The  final  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Bustamente,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Santa  Anna,  which  succeeded  soon  after,  was  then  al- 
most every  wh^re  received,  as  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  MezicOb 
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It  was  also  hailed  in  Texas  as  affording  a  pledge  of  a  justy 
liberal,  and  generous  policy  on  the  part  of  the  national  govern, 
meot  towards  that  young  and  rising  state*  whose  growth  had 
been  checked,  and  prospects  nearly  blighted,  by  a  policy  so  ea* 
tirely  the  reverse. 

In  July  and  August,  of  the  same  year  (1832,^  the  savage 
tribes  in  Texas  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  inhabit 
tants.  Great  sacrifices  were  made  to  avert  the  danger ;  these 
were  cheerfully  made,  as  they  never  he^d  asked  nor  received  aid 
from  the  national  government  to  protect  them  from  their  foes. 

In  the  following  autumn,  the  cholera,  which  had  be^n  long 
travelling  westward,  desolating  towns,  cities,  and  hamlets,  in  its 
course,  reached  Texas,  and  swept  off  a  great  number  of  its  in- 
habitants,  and  among  them,  many  of  its  useful  and  valuable  citi-. 
zens. 

In  1833,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  interrupted  during  the  administration  of  Bustamente, 
began  again  to  flow  into  the  country. 

Texas  having  now  attained  a  population  equal  to  some  of  the 
smaller  states  in  the  confederacy,  a  convention  was  called  to  de- 
liberate and  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  prefering  a  petition  to 
the  general  congress,  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  separate 
state.  The  convention  met  at  San  Fell  pee,  and  having  agreed 
upon  the  drafl  of  a  petition,  Austin  was  requested,  and  consent- 
ed to  be  the  bearer  of  the  petition  to  the  general  congress  at 
Mexico,  and  to  act  as  the  agent  for  l  he  petitioners,  in  pressing  it 
upon  the  favorable  consideration  of  that  body. 

The  time  was  deemed  highly  favorable  for  prefering  this  peti- 
tion, as  the  members  of  the  new  congress  were  understood  to  be 
the  ardent  friends  of  liberty,  and  the  character  of  the  new  presi- 
dent, Santa  Anna,  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  of  just 
and  liberal  measures.  The  people  of  Texas  were  therefore  san- 
guine in  their  expectations  of  its  success ;  not  a  thought  was  then 
entertained  of  severing  the  connexion,  but  all  looked  forward  to 
a  long  career  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  as  citizens  of  a  free 
state  in  the  Mexican  confederacy.  The  petition  represented,  that 
"  Coahuiia  and  Texas  were  totally  dissimilar  in  soil,  climate,  and 
productions.  That  the  representatives  of  the  former  were  so 
much  more  numerous  than  the  latter,  that  all  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  Texas,  could,be  only  the  effect  of  a  generous  courtesy : 
That  laws  happily  adapted  to  the  one,  would  on  account  of  the 
great  dissimilarity  of  their  interests  be  ruinous  to  the  other  :  That 
Texas  is  in  continual  danger  from  the  aggression  of  Indian  tribes^ 
without  any  efficient  government  to  protect  her  in  such  cases  : 
That  the  present  legislation  is  calculated  to  exasperate  the  In- 
dian tribes  by  withholding  their  rights,  whereas  by  doing  them 
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juitieey  valuable  auxiliaries  might  be  gained,  instead  of  deadly 
enemies,  which  should  be  the  policy  of  Texas.  That  Texas  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  elements  for  a  state  goverament ; — and  that 
for  her  attachment  to  the  federal  constitutiout  and  to  the  republicy 
the  petitioners  pledged  their  lives  and  honor. 

For  the  above  reasons  among  others,  the  petitioners  prayed 
that  Texas  might  be  erected  into  a  separate  state  of  the  Mexiccfti 
confederacy  ;  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  7th  of  May,  1824, 
wiilch  declares  that  Texas  shall  be  provisionally  annexed  to  Co* 
ahuila,  until  its  population  and  resources  are  sufficient  to  form  a 
separate  state,  when  the  connexion  shall  be  dissolved." 

Austin  proceeded  to  Mexico  with  this  petition,  and  arrived  there 
in  the  early  part  of  June.  He  was  well  received  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  national  congress/ who  seemed  disposed  to  give 
a  favorable  reception  to  his  petition,  but  they  were  then  deeply 
engaged  in  various  projects  of  reform,  on  the  success  of  which 
they  believed  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people  de- 
pended. It  was  already  manifest  that  Santa  Anna,  the  new  pre- 
sident, looked  coldly  upon  these  projects ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
liberal  sentiments  of  his  message,  his  sincerity  began  to  be  doubt* 
ed,  and  his  designs  suspected. 

Austin  presented  his  petition,  and  embraced  every  opportunity 
to  urge  upon  many  of  the  individual  members  such  considerations 
as  he  believed  calculated  to  advance  the  object  of  it.  But  after 
waiting  several  months,  without  obtaining  a  hearing  from  con- 
gress, and  finding  no  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
he  abandoned  all  hope  of  success  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs  at 
Mexico.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  San  Antonio,  advising  the  call  of  a  convention  to  or- 
ganise a  state  government  in  Texas,  and  expressing  his  belief  that 
such  a  step  on  their  part  might  tend  to  advance,  rather  than  pre- 
judice their  claim  before  the  national  congress. 

He  sbon  after  left  Mexico,  in  order  to  return  to  Texas,  and 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Saltillo,  in  the  state  of  Coahuila,  where 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  treason,  a 
charge  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  letter  above  spo- 
ken of. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Effect  of  die  new$  of  Austin's  imprisonment  tcpon  the  colomsU — 
Sania  Anna^  the  president  of  the  Mexican  repuhlic^  dissolves  the 
national  congress  hy  force — establishes  a  military  govern* 
ment — Texas  prepares  to  resist — Austin  returns  to  Texas — 
extracts  from  his  address* 

IN  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  Texas  had  been  highly  pros, 
perous  at  home,  and  the  people,  free  from  the  insolence  and  rapa- 
city of  the  military  bands,  which  infested  other  portions  of  the  re- 
public, and  being  too  far  removed  to  participate  in  the  inciting 
topics  which  distracted  the  capital,  were  tranquil  in  their  present 
condition,  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  bright  future ;  as  the 
cloud  which  foretold  the  storm  was  yet  invisible  to  them.  * 

The  news  of  Austin's  arrest  and  imprisonment,  aroused  them 
from  their  dream  of  security.  Several  of  the  most  influantial 
citizens  met  at  San  Felipe,  to  consult  upon  the  expediency  of 
adopting  some  measure  for  his  relief.  Various  propositions  were 
submitted  and  discussed,  but  prudent  counsels  prevailed,  and  the 
members  separated  without  having  adopted  any  resolutiqp  upon 
the  subject.  The  colonists  in  general  were  sufficiently  indignant 
at  the  contempt  with  which  their  just  claims  and  pretensions  had 
been  treated,  and  could  not  but  feel  that  the  imprisonment  of  Aus- 
tin was  an  outrage  upon  their  own  rights  through  the  person  of 
their  agent.  There  was  no  remedy  within  their  reach,  and  it 
was  thought,  besides,  that  any  open  expression  of  their  feelings 
might  still  more  endanger  his  safety. 

Some  there  were  who  then  looked  upon  this  apparently  small 
matter,  as  the  precursor  of  the  great  events  which  now  belong 
to  the  history  of  Texas,  and  were  unwilling  to  afford  the  slightest 
pretext  for  brining  on  prematurely  a  contest  which  they  fore* 
saw  was  inevitable,  but  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Texas  to  await, 
and  husband  all' her  resources  to  meet  manfully  when  it  should 
come. 

In  the  mean  time  every  additional  arrival  from  Mexico  tended 
to  strengthen  these  anticipations. 

In  the  beginning  of  1834,  Santa  Anna  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
openly  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
church.    The  liberal  congress  was  diasolved  by  force,  when  the 
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term  of  its  election  had  but  half  expired*  To  save  appearances, 
a  new  election  was  ordered,  when  care  was  taken  to  post  the  mi- 
htary  so  as  to  overawe  the  suffrages,  and  procure  the  return  of 
the  creatures  of  the  executive.  This  congress,  which  was  con* 
vened  only  to  register  the  decrees  of  a  military  despot,  very  qui- 
etly performed  that  duty. 

From  the  date  of  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  national  con- 
gress, in  May,  1824,  most  of  the  states  in  the  Mexican  confedera- 
cy  had  submitted  to  military  government,  though  the  decree  ter- 
minating their  existence  as  states  was  not  registered  until  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Then  followed  the  bloody  drama  6f  Zacatecas,  the  catastrophe 
of  which  is  well  known  ;  and  this  terminated  the  reign  of  the  con- 
stitution and  civil  law  in  Mexico.  Texas  alone  remained  without 
the  presence  of  the  new  authorities  which  had  been  adopted 
to  supply  their  place  ;  a  military  governor,  with  his  tribunals  foi 
administering  justice,  composed  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment, 
with  a  thousand  bayonets  ready  to  execute  its  decrees,  had  not  yet 
entered  Texas.  They  were  without  government.  That^  to  which 
they  lately  owed  allegiance,  had  been  forcibly  dissolved,  without 
their  agency.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  they  were  now  at  lib- 
erty to  choose  for  themselves,  and  to  deny  them  the  right  to  re- 
sist with  force,  an  attempt  to  force  upon  them  a  system  of  govern- 
ment to  which  they  were  utter  strangers,  and  to  which  their  as- 
sent, either  expressed  or  implied,  had  never  been  given,  must 
certainly  appear  unreasonable.  Yet  for  this  they  have  been  re- 
proached in  no  gentle  terms.  The  banner  under  which  they  fought 
has  been  called  the  banner  of  slavery,  while  that  of  their  invaders 
has  been  pronounced  the  banner  of  freedom. 

With  the  fall  of  Zacatecas,  before  the  arms  of  the  supreme 
chief,  which  happened  in  May,  1835,  ended  all  resistance  to  his 
authority  in  the  old  territories  of  Mexico.  •  In  Texas  alone  it  re- 
mained unacknowledged ;  neither  had  it  been  resisted,  as  yet, 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  it  there.  The  wide  space 
of  uncultivated  land  between  the  settlem^ts  in  Texas,  and  those 
of  the  other  states  of  Mexico,  and  the  want  of  any  exchangable 
commodities  to  create  an  intercourse  by  water,  rendered  Mexi- 
can news  slow  in  reaching  Texas.  This  difficulty  was  still  in- 
creased by  a  difference  of  language,  which  rendered  the  press  of 
Mexico  a  sealed  book  to  most  of  the  people  of  Texas.  In  this 
case,  too,  great  precaution  had  been  used  by  Santa  Anna  to  disguise 
the  character  of  his  late  movements,  and  suppress  all  accounts 
of  their  true  character.  So  that  the  late  events  in  Mexico  were 
not  fully  known  and  understood  by  the  people  of  Texas,  until  a 
▼ery  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  an  arnoed  force  of  Mexicans 
upon  their  borders.    The  danger  could  oo  longer  be  coQoealed ; 
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Qor  could  the  remedj  be  longer  delayed.  Nothing  but  a  resort 
to  arms  could  save  them  from  a  boudagei  which,  to  thecn,  appear- 
ed worse  than  death. 

Sprung  from  a  race,  which  in  every  age  has  poured  out  its 
blood  in  resisting  the  exactions  of  arbitrary  power,  and  born  and 
nurtured  in  a  land  where  liberty  is  looked  upon  as  an  inheritance, 
to  be  lost  only  with  life, — both  the  past  and  the  future  now  met 
in  their  path,  to  forbid  a  compromise  with  tyranny.  Yet»  a  con- 
test with  such  stupendous  odds  against  them  was  indeed  fearful ; 
and  rash  as  the  undertaking  would  certainly  be  pronounced, 
could  they  hope  for  succor  or  even  sympathy  from  their  kindred 
in  «  father  land." 

There  remained  an  alternative.  To  abandon  the  land  now 
endeared  by  so  many  sacrifices,  and  return,  to  be  strangers  in  that 
of  their  birth  ;  this  would  avoid  a  surrender  of  peisonal  liberty, 
but  at  an  expense  of  rights  fairly  and  honorably  acquired,  and 
possessions  dearly  bought.  To  sacrifice  these  without  first  strik- 
ing  a  blow  in  their  defence,  was  forbidden  by  duty  as  well  as 
pride. 

The  incipient  measure  of  organization  to  prepare  for  the  strug- 
gle, was  commended  to  them  by  the  example  of  their  ances. 
tors.  The  arrival  of  a  large  Mexican  force  at  Bexar,  was  the 
signal  for  holding  public  meetings  in  all  the  principal  settlements, 
in  which  committees  of  correspondence  and  public  safety  were 
appointed,  and  the  latter  invested  with  such  powers  as  the  crisis 
demanded.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  designs  of  the 
dictator,  in  sending  troops  into  Texas,  nevertheless  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  begin  the  contest  without  the  clearest  necessity,  and 
80  long  as  the  troops  made  no  attempt  to  advance  into  the  Ameri- 
can settlements,  and  indicated  no  movements  m  that  direction,  to 
leave  them  quietly  in  possession  of  their  present  position. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  mass  of  the  Mexican  peoplu  could  not 
be  willing  slaves,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  early  efibrts 
on  their  part  to  recover  their  lost  rights,  in  which  they  (the  Texi- 
ans)  might  co-operate,  would  lighten  the  weight  of  the  contest, 
and  render  the  issue  less  doubtful. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  committees  of  jBafety  were  busy 
in  preparations  for  the  worst,  and  almost  every  able  bodied  man 
in  the  country  stood  prepared  with  his  rifle  and  stock  of  ammu- 
nition,  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  month  of  August 
was  a  season  of  gloom  and  anxiety,  but  all  remained  quiet  as  the 
silence  that  precedes  the  storm. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  father 
of  the  colony,  whose  counsel  and  advice  was  greatly  needed  in 
the  present  emergency,  returned  once  more  to  Texas,  aAer  ao 
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nbmmee  of  more  ttMn  two  jwn^  a  connderable  psit  of  which  ho 
had  beeo  immured  in  the  former  inquisition  dungeons  of  Mexico* 

Austin  must  necessarily  have  been  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  Mexico  and  Texas ;  his 
interest  was  for  peace,  as  his  all  must  be  staked  upon  the  unequal 
contest.  If  any  error  was  ever  imputed  to  him,  it  was  that  of 
carrying  prudence  to  an  extreme  bordering  upon  timidity.  He 
is  now  «  gone  to  his  account,"  and  left  behind  him  a  character 
which  malice  dare  not  assail ;  we  therefore  feel  it  due  to  the 
people,  a  sketch  of  whose  history  we  have  undertaken  to  pen,  to 
pause  in  our  narrative,  while  we  permit  the  man,  who,  of  all  the 
world,  best  knew  their  affairs,  to  speak  in  their  behalf,  it  is  due 
also  to  the  memory  of  Austin,  of  whom  our  limits  will  not  permit 
a  farther  notice.  We  therefore  extract  the  following,  from  an 
address  of  the  late  Stephen  F.  Austin,  delivered  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1836. 

"  It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  and  heartfelt  gratitude  that  I 
appear  before  this  enlightened  audience,  to  thank  the  citizens  of 
Louisville,  as  I  do  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Texas,  for  the  kind 
and  generous  sympathy  they  have  nianifested  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  that  struggling  country  ;  and  to  make  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  explanatory  of  the  contest  in  which  Texas  is  engaged 
with  the  Mexican  Grovernment. 

*<  The  public  has  been  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers,  that  war  exists  between  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  present  government  of  Mexico.  There  are,  however,  many 
circumstances  connected  with  this  contest,  its  origin,  it»  princi« 
pies  and  objects  which,  perhaps,  are  not  so  generally  known, 
and  are  indispensable  to  a  full  and  proper  elucidation  of  this 
subject. 

'*  When  a  people  consider  themselves  compelled  by  circum* 
stances  or  by  oppression,  to  appeal  to  arms  and  resort  to  their 
natural  rights,  they  necessarily  submit  their  cause  to  the  great 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The  people  of  Texas,  confident  ia 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  appeal  to 
this  tribunal.  In  doing  this  the  first  step  is  to  show,  as  I  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  by  a  succinct  statement  of  facts,  that  our 
cause  is  just,  and  is  the  cause  of  light  and  liberty  : — the  same 
holy  cause  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  bled  : — ^tbe 
same  that  has  an  advocate  in  the  bosom  of  every  freeman,  no 
mutter  in  what  country,  or  by  what  people  it  may  be  contended 
for. 

<«  But  a  few  years  back  Texas  was  a  wilderness,  the  home  of 
the  uncivilized  and  wandering  Comanche  and  other  tribes  of  Iiw 
dians,  who  waged  a  constant  and  ruinous  warfare  against  the 
Spanish  settlemeou.     These  settlements  at  that  time  were  limited 
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to  the  small  towns  of  Bexar,  (coramonlj  called  Sao  Antonio)  and 
Goliady  situated  oo  the  western  limits.  The  ineuraioos  of  the  In- 
dians also  extended  beyond  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  deso- 
lated that  part  of  the  country* 

*'  In  order  to  restrain  these  savages  and  bring  them  into  sub. 
jection,  the  government  opened  Texas  for  settlement.  Foreign 
emigrants  were  invited  and  called  to  that  country.  American 
enterprise  accepted  the  invitation  and  promptly  responded  to  the 
call.  The  first  colony  of  Americans  or  foreigners  ever  settled 
in  Texas  was  by  myself.  It  was  commenced  in  1821,  under  a 
permission  to  my  father,  Moses  Austin,  from  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  previous  to  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  has  succeeded 
by  surmounting  those  difficulties  and  dangers  incident  to  all  new 
and  wilderness  countries  infested  with  hostile  Indians.  These 
difficulties  were  many  and  at  times  appalling,  and  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  hardy  pioneers  of  this  western  country,  who 
have  passed  through  similar  scenes. 

<<The  question  here  naturally  occurs,  what  inducements,  what 
prospects,  what  hopes  could  have  stimulated  us,  the  pioneers  and 
settlers  of  Texas,  to  remove  from  the  midst  of  civilized  society,  to 
expatriate  ourselves  from  this  land  ofliberty,  from  this  our  native 
country,  endeared  to  us  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
by  the  ties  of  nativity,  the  reminiscences  of  childhood  and  youth 
and  local  attachments,  of  friendship  and  kindred  ?  Can  it  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  we  severed  all  these  ties — ^the  ties  of 
nature  and  education,  and  went  to  Texas  to  grapple  with  the  wil- 
derness and  with  savage  foes,  merely  from  a  spirit  of  wild  and 
visionary  adventure,  without  guarantees  of  protection  for  our 
persons  and  property  and  political  rights  ?  No,  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved. No  American,  no  Englishman,  no  one  of  any  nation  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  which  we  be- 
long— a  race  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  wherever  it  has 
appeared,  has  been  marked  for  a  jealous  and  tenacious  watchful- 
ness of  its  liberties,  and  for  a  cautious  and  calculating  view  of 
the  probable  events  of  the  future — no  one  who  has  a  know- 
ledge of  this  race  can  or  will  believe  that  we  removed  to  Texas 
without  such  guarantees,  as  free  born  and  enterprising  men  natur- 
ally expect  and  require. 

**  The  fact  is,  we  had  such  guarantees ;  for,  in  the  first  place 
the  government  bound  itself  to  protect  us  by  the  mere  act  of  ad* 
niitting  us  as  citizens,  on  the  general  and  long  established  prin- 
ciple, even  in  the  dark  ages,  that  protection  and  aUegiance  are 
reciprocal — a  principle  which  in  this  enlightened  age  has  been 
extended  much  further ;  for  its  received  interpretation  now  is, 
that  the  object  of  government  is  the  well  being,  security^  and 
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happineis  of  the  goraroedy  and  that  aHegianee  ceaaes  wheoerer 
it  ia  clear,  evident,  and  palpahle^  that  this  object  is  in  do  respect 
effected. 

**  But  besides  this  general  guarantee,  we  had  others  of  a  spe* 
cial,  definite,  and  positive  character — the  colonization  laws  of 
1828,  '24,  and  '25,  inviting  emigrants  generally  to  that  country, 
especially  guaranteed  protection  for  person  and  property,  and  the 
right  of  citizenship. 

**  When  the  federal  system  and  constitution  were  adopted  in 
1824,  and  the  former  provinces  became  states,  Texas,  by  her 
representative  in  the  constituent  congress,- exercised  the  right 
which  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  all  the  provinces,  of  retain* 
iag  within  her  own  control,  the  rights  and  powers  which  apper« 
tained  to  her  as  one  of  the  unities  or  distinct  societies,  which  con* 
federated  together  to  form  the  federal  republic  of  Mexico.  But 
not  possessing  at  that  time  sufficient  population  to  become  a  state, 
by  herself,  she  was  with  her  own  consent,  united  provisionally 
with  Coahuila,  a  neighboring  province  or  society,  to  form  the 
state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  *tmtU  Texas  possessed  the  ne* 
eessary  elements  to  form  a  separaU  state  of  herself^  I  quote 
the  words  of  the  constitutional  or  organic  act  passed  by  the  con- 
stituent congress  of  Mexico,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1824,  which  es- 
tablishes the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  This  law,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  Mexican  federal  compact  was  formed, 
gave  to  Texas  a  specific  political  existence,  and  vested  in  her 
inhabitants  the  special  and  well  defined  rights  of  self-government 
as  a  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  so  soon  as  she  *  pos- 
sessed  the  necessary  elements.*  Texas  consented  to  the  provi- 
sional union  with  Coahuila  on  the  faith  of  this  guarantee.  It  was 
therefore  a  solemn  compact,  which  neither  the  state  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  nor  the  general  government  of  Mexico,  can  change 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Texas. 

"  In  1833  the  people  of  Texas,  afler  a  full  examination  of  their 
population  and  resources,  and  of  the  law  and  constitution,  decid- 
ed, in  general  convention  elected  for  that  purpose,  that  the  peri- 
od had  arrived  contemplated  by  said  law  and  compact  of  7th 
May,  1824,  and  that  the  country  possessed  the  necessary  ele- 
ments to  form  a  state  separate  from  Coahuila.  A  respectful  and 
humble  petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  this  convention, 
addressed  to  the  general  congress  of  Mexico,  praying  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Mexican  confederation  as  a  state.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  by  the  convention,  the  commis- 
sioner or  agent  of  Texas,  to  take  this  petition  to  the  city  of  Mex* 
ico,  and  present  it  to  the  government.  1  discharged  this  duty  to 
the  best  of  my  feeble  abUities,  and,  as  I  believed,  in  a  respectful 
manner.     Many  months  passed  and  nothing  was  done  with  the 
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peCkiom  except  to  refer  it  to  a  coimuittee  of  ooograsiy  where  il 
•iept  and  was  likely  to  sleep.  I  finally  urged  the  just  and  con* 
Btitutional  claims  of  Texas  to  become  a  state,  in  the  most  pressing 
manner*  as  1  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do ;  representing  also 
the  necessity  and  good  policy  of  this  measure,  owing  to  the  aU 
most  total  want  of  local  government  of  any  kind,  the  absolute 
want  of  a  judiciary,  the  evident  impossibility  of  being  governed 
any  longer  by  Coahuila,  (for  three  fourths  of  the  legislature 
were  from  there,)  and  the  consequent  anarchy  and  discontent  that 
existed  in  Texas,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  offend  the  high  au- 
thorities of  the  nation — my  frank  and  honest  exposition  of  the 
truth  was  construed  into  threats. 

^  At  this  time  (September  and  October,  1833,^  a  revolution 
was  raging  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  vi» 
cinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  1  despaired  of  obtaining  any  thing, 
and  wrote  to  Texas,  recommending  to  the  people  there  to  organ- 
ize  as  a  state  de  facto  without  waiting  any  longer.  This  letter 
may  have  been  imprudent,  as  respects  the  injury  it  might  do  me 
personally,  but  how  far  it  was  criminal  or  treasonable,  consider- 
ing the  revolutionary  state  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  peculiar 
claims  and  necessities  of  Texas,  impartial  men  must  decide.  It 
merely  expressed  an  opinion.  This  letter  found  its  way  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  (where  it  was  directed,)  to  the  govern- 
iQent*  I  was  arrested  at  Saltillo,  two  hundred  leagues  from  Mex- 
ico, on  my  way  home,  taken  back  to  that  city  and  imprisoned 
one  year,  three  months  of  the  time  in  solitary  confinement,  with* 
out  books  or  writing  materials,  in  a  dark  dungeon  of  the  former 
inquisition  prison.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1  was  released  from 
confineraent,  but  detained  six  months  in  the  city  on  heavy  bail. 
It  was  nine  nfwnths  after  my  arrest  before  1  was  officially  inform- 
ed of  the  charges  against  me,  or  furnished  with  a  copy  of  them. 
The  constitutional  requisites  were  not  observed,  my  constitutional 
rights  as  a  citizen  were  violated,  the  people  of  Texas  were  out- 
raged by  this  treatment  of  their  commissioner,  and  their  respect- 
ful, humble  and  just  petition  was  disregarded. 

<*  These  acts  of  the  Mexican  government,  taken  in  connexion 
with  majiy  others,  and  with  the  general  revolutionary  situation  of 
the  interior  of  the  republic,  and  the  absolute  want  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  Texas,  would  have  justified  the  people  of  Texas  in 
organizing  themselves  as  a  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation^ 
and  if  attacked  for  so  doing,  in  separating  from  Mexico.  They 
would  have  been  justifiable  in  doing  this,  because  such  acts  were 
unjust,  ruinous  and  oppressive,  and  because  self-preservation  re- 
quired a  local  government  in  Texas  suited  to  the  situation  and 
necessities  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Our  fore&thers  in  '76,  flew  to  arms  for  much  lesa.     They  resuU 
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ed  a  prindpUf  <  the  theory  of  oppression,*  but  io  our  case  it 
was  the  reality — ^it  was  a  denial  of  justice  and  of  our  guarantied 
rights — it  was  oppression  itself. 

**  Texas,  however,  even  under  these  aggravated  circumstances 
forbore  and  remained  quiet.  The  constitution,  although  outraged 
and  the  sport  of  faction  and  revolution,  still  existed  in  name,  and 
the  people  of  Texas  stiil  looked  to  it  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  sustained  and  executed,  and  the  vested  rights  of  Texas  re- 
spected. I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  this  hope  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  total  prostration  of  the  constitution,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  federal  system,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  federal  compact* 

« It  is  well  known  that  Mexico  has  been  in  constant  revolutions 
and  confusion,  with  only  a  few  short  intervals,  ever  since  its  sepa- 
ration from  Spain  in  1621.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  has 
been  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  aristocrati- 
cal  party  to  oppose  republicanism,  overturn  the  federal  system 
and  constitution,  and  establish  a  monarchy,  or  a  consolidated 
government  of  some  kind. 

<t  In  1 8:54,  the  president  of  the  republic.  Gen.  Santa  Anna, 
who  heretofore  was  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  republican 
party  and  system,  became  the  head  and  leader  of  his  former  an- 
tagonists— the  aristocratic  and  church  party.  With  this  ac- 
cession of  strength,  this  party  triumphed.  The  constitutional 
general  congress  of  1834,  which  was  decidedly  republican  and 
federal,  was  dissolved  in  May  of  that  year,  by  a  military  order 
of  the  president,  before  its  constitutional  term  had  expired.  The 
council  of  government  composed  of  half  the  senate  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  constitution,  ought  to  have  been  installed  theday  a(\er 
closing  the  session  of  congress,  was  also  dissolved ;  and  a  new, 
revolutionary,  and  unconstitutional  congress  was  convened  by 

another  military  order  of  the 'president." 

*  «  *  * 

"  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  organization  of  the  Mexican  republic  under  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  constitution  of  1824,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that 
this  constitution  is  copied,  as  to  its  general  principles,  from  that 

of  the  United  States." 

Ill  «  *  * 

"  By  keeping  these  facts  in  view,  and  then  supposing  the  case 
that  the  president  and  congress  of  these  United  States  were  to  do, 
what  the  president  and  congress  of  Mexico  have  done,  and  that 
one  of  the  states  was  to  resist,  and  insist  on  sustaining  the  federal 
constitution  and  state  rights,  and  a  parallel  case  would  be  present- 
ed of  the  present  contest  between  Texas  and  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Mexico. 

"  In  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  I  will  present  an  ex* 
tract  from  a  report  made  by  me  to  the  provisional  government  of 
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Texas  on  the  30th  of  November  last,  communicating  the  said  de. 
cree  of  3d  October. 

"  *  That  every  people  have  the  right  to  change  their  govern- 
ment, is  unquestionable ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  and  true,  that 
this  change,  to  be  morally  or  politically  obligatory,  must  be  ef* 
fected  by  the  free  expression  of  the  community,  and  by  legal  and 
constitutional  means ;  for  otherwise,  the  stability  of  governments 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  fortunate 
revolutionists,  of  violence,  or  faction. 

«*  •  Admitting,  therefore,  that  a  central  and  despotic,  or  strong 
government,  is  best  adapted  to  the  education  and  habits  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people,  and  that  they  wish  it;  this  does  not, 
and  cannot,  give  to  them  the  right  to  dictate,  by  unconstitutional 
means  find  force,  to  the  other  portion  who  have  equal  rights,  and 
differ  in  opinion. 

«* «  Had  the  change  been  effected  by  constitutional  means,  or 
had  a  national  convention  been  convened,  and  every  member  of 
the  confederacy  been  fairly  represented,  and  a  majority  agreed 
to  the  change,  it  would  have  placed  the  matter  on  different  ground  ; 
but,  even  then,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  admit  the  principle,  that 
a  majority  have  the  right  to  destroy  the  minority,  for  the  reason, 
that  self-preservation  is  superior  to  all  political  obligations.  That 
such  a  government  as  is  contemplated  by  the  before  mentioned 
decree  of  the  .3d  of  October,  would  destroy  the  people  of  Texas, 
must  be  evident  to  all,  when  they  consider  its  geographical  situa- 
tion,  so  remote  from  the  contemplated  centre  of  legislation  and 
power ;  populated  as  it  is,  by  a  people  who  are  so  different  in 
education,  habits,  customs,  langtiage,  and  local  wants,  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  and  especially  when  a  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral party  have  manifested  violent  religious  and  other  prejudices 
and  jealousies  against  them.  But  no  national  convention  was 
convened,  and  the  constitution  has  been,  and  now  is,  violated  and 
disregarded.  The  constitutional  authorities  of  the  state  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas,  solemnly  protested  against  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment, for  which  act  they  were  driven  by  military  force  from 
ofRce,  and  imprisoned.*  The  people  of  Texas  protested  against 
it,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  for  which  they  have  been  declared 
rebels  by  the  government  of  Mexico. 

*  **  The  legislatore  of  the  state  of  Coabuila  and  Tezaa  of  1835,  which 
made  this  protest,  was  dissolved  by  a  milltarv  force  acting  under  the  or- 
ders  of  Gen.  Cos,  and  the  governor,  Don  Augustin  Viesca,  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  several  of  th^  members  of  the  legislature  were  imprisoned. 
Col.  Benjamin  R.  Milam,  who  fell  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  several 
other  Tezians,  were  at  Monclova,  the  capital  of  the  sute,  when  thess 
events  took  pteoe— they  took  a  deeided  stand  in  support  of  the  state  au. 
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« *  Howaver  neoenary,  then»  the  basis  established  by  the  de« 
cree  of  the  3d  of  October,  may  be  to  prevent  civil  wars  and  anar- 
chy  in  other  parts  of  Mexico^  it  is  attempted  to  be  effected  by 
force  and  unconstitutional  means.  However  beneficial  it  may 
be  to  some  parts  of  Mexico,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  Texas.  This 
view  presents  the  whole  subject  to  the  people.  If  they  submit  to 
a  forcible  and  unconstitutional  destruction  of  the  social  compact^ 
which  they  have  sworn  to  support,  they  violate  their  oaths.  If 
they  submit  to  be  tamely  destroyed,  they  disregard  their  duty  to 
themselves,  and  violate  the  first  law  which  Grod  stamped  upon  the 
heart  of  man,  civilized  or  savage;  which  is  the  law  of  the  rig^ht 
of  sel  f  preservation. 

•*  *  The  decree  of  the  3d  October,  therefore,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect, evidently  leaves  no  remedy  for  Texas  but  resistance,  seces- 
sion from  Mexico,  and  a  direct  resort  to  natural  rights.' 

"  These  revolutionary  measures  of  the  party  who  had  usurped 
the  government  in  Mexico,  were  resisted  by  the  people  in  the 
states  of  Puebia,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  Jalisco,  and  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  The  state  of  Zacatecas  took  up  arms,  but  its  efforts 
were  crushed  by  an  army,  headed  by  the  president,  Gen.  Santa 
Anna,  in  person ;  and  the  people  of  that  slate  were  disarmed, 
and  subjected  to  a  military  government.  In  October  last,  a  mili* 
tary  force  was  sent  to  Texas,  under  Gen.  Cos,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  these  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  measures,  as 
had  been  done  in  Zacatecas,  and  other  parts  of  the  nation.  This 
act  roused  the  people  of  Texas,  and  the  war  commenced. 

'<  VVithout  exhausting  the  patience  by  a  detail  of  numerous 
other  vexatious  circumstances,  and  violations  of  our  rights,  I 
trust  that  what  I  have  said  on  this  point,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  federal  social  compact  of  Mexico  is  dissolved  ;  that  we  have 
just  and  sufficient  cause  to  take  up  arms  against  the  revolutionary 
government  which  has  been  established ;  that  we  have  forborne 
until  the  cup  was  full  to  overflowing ;  and  that  further  forbear- 
ance or  submission  on  our  part,  would  have  been  both  ruinous  and 
degrading ;  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  to 
ourselves,  to  our  posterity,  and  to  the  free  blood  which  I  am  proud 
to  say,  fills  our  veins,  to  resist  and  proclaim  war  agaipst  such 
acts  of  usurpation  and  oppression. 

^  The  justice  of  our  cause  being  clearly  shown,  the  next  im- 
portant question  that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  intelligent  and 

thoritiet  and  the  con8titmi<m.  Milam  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  gov. 
ernor,  the  others  escaped  to  Austin's  colony,  and  the  local  authorittet 
were  commanded  by  a  military  order  from  General  Cos,  to  deliver  them 
sp  to  him.  This  order  was  not  obeyed, of  coarse  :  it  was  the  precursor  of 
the  inTasioii  of  Texas  by  this  general  in  October. 
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inquiring  mind,  ifl»  tnhtU  are  the  objecU  and  inUniunu  ofihe  pecpU 
rf  Texas? 

**  To  this  we  reply,  that  our  object  is/reedoflft— civil  and  reli- 
gioufl  freedom — emancipation  from  that  government,  and  that  peo. 
pie,  who»  after  fifteen  years  experiment,  since  they  have  beea 
separated  from  Spain,  have  shown  that  they  are  incapable  of  self* 
government,  and  that  all  hopes  of  any  thing  like  stability  or  ra- 
tional liberty  in  their  political  institutions,  at  least  for  many  years, 
are  vain  and  fallacious. 

M  This  object  we  expect  to  obtain,  by  a  total  separation  from 
Mexico,  as  an  independent  community,  a  new  republic,  or  by  be- 
coming  a  state  of  the  United  States.  Texas  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  have  been  a  state  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  and 
she  made  every  constitutional  effort  in  her  power  to  become  one. 
But  that  is  no  longer  practicable,  for  that  confederation  no  longer 
exists.  One  of  the  two  alternatives  above  mentioned,  therefore,  is 
the  only  resource  which  the  revolutionary  government  of  Mexi- 
co has  left  her.  Either  will  secure  the  liberties  and  prosperity 
of  Texas,  for  either  will  secure  to  us  the  right  of  self-government 
over  a  country  which  we  have  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  and 
conquered  without  any  aid  or  protection  whatever  from  the  Mex- 
ican government,  (for  we  never  received  any,)  and  which  is 
clearly  ours.  Ours,  by  every  pHnciple  on  which  original  titles 
to  countries  are,  and  ever  have  been  founded.  We  have  explo- 
red and  pioneered  it,  developed  its  resources,  made  it  known  to 
the  world,  and  given  to  it  a  high  and  rapidly  increasing  value. 
The  federal  republic  of  Mexico  had  a  conatttuiional  right  to  par- 
ticipate ^cnera/Zy  in  this  value,  but  it  had  not,  and  cannot  have 
any  other  ;  and  this  one  has  evidently  been  forfeited  and  destroy, 
ed  by  unconstitutional  acts  and  usurpation,  and  by  the  total  disso- 
lution of  the  social  compact.  Consequently,  the  true  and  legal 
owners  of  Texas,  the  only  legitimate  sovereigns  of  that  country, 
are  the  people  of  Texas. 

"  It  is  also  asked,  what  is  the  present  situation  of  Texas,  and 
what  are  our  resources  to  effect  ourptjects,  and  defend  our  rights  ? 

"  The  present  position  of  Texas  is  an  absolute  Declaration  of 
Independence — a  tolal  separation  from  Mexico.  This  declaration 
was  made  on  the  7th  of  November  last.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

**  *  Whereas  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and  other  mili- 
tary  chieftains,  have  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown  the  federal 
institutions  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact  which 
existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican 
Confederacy,  now  the  good  pwple  of  Texas,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  rights,  SOLEMNLY  DECLARE, 
*«  •  Ist.  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defence  x>f  their  rights 

and  liberties,  which  were  threatened  by  encroachments  of  mili- 
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tary  despots,  and  ia  defence  of  the  repuUioaik  pnneiples  of  th* 
federal  coostitution  of  Mexico,  of  1824. 

«<  <  2d.  That  Texas  is  no  longer  morally  or  civilly  bound  by 
the  compact  of  union ;  yet  stimulated  by  the  generosity  and  symm 
pathy  common  to  a  free  people,  they  offer  their  support  and  as* 
sistance  to  such  of  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy  a» 
will  take  up  arms  against  military  despotism. 

**  *  3d.  That  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  present  author- 
ities of  the  nominal  Mexican  Republic  have  the  right  to  govern 
within  the  limits  of  Texas. 

**  <  4th.  That  they  will  not  cease  to  carry  on  war  against  the* 
said  authprities,  whilst  their  troops  are  within  the  limits  of  Texas* 

**  <  5th.  That  they  hold  it  to  be  their  right,  during  the  disorgan* 
ization  of  the  federal  system,  and  the  reign  of  despotism,  to  with^i- 
draw  from  the  union,  to  establish  an  independent  government,  or 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  pro. 
tect  their  rights  and  liberties ;  but  that  they  will  continue  faithful 
to  the  Mexican  government  so  long  as  that  nation  is  governed  by 
the  constitution  and  laws,  that  were  framed  for  the  government 
of  the  political  association. 

"  <  6th.  That  Texas  is  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  her  ar^ 
mies  now  in  the  field. 

<<  <  7th.  That  the  public  faith  of  Texas  is  pledged  for  the  pay. 
ment  of  any  debts  contracted  by  her  agents. 

*<  <  8th.  That  she  will  reward  by  donations  in  land,  all  who 
volunteer  their  services  in  her  present  struggle,  and  receive  them 
as  citizens. 

'*  *■  These  declarations  we  solemnly  avow  to  the  world,  and  call 
God  to  witness. their  truth  and  sincerity,  and  invoke  defeat  and 
disgrace  upon  our  heads,  should  we  prove  guilty  of  duplicity « 


»  9 


"  It  is  worthy  of  particular  attention  that  this  declaration  af- 
fords another  and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  forbearance  of  the, 
Texians,  and  of  their  firm  adherence,  even  to  the  last  mojtoent,  to 
the  constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  support,  and  to  their 
political  obligations  as  Mexican  citizens.  For,  although  at  this 
very  time  the  federal  system  and  constitution  of  1824,  had  been 
overturned  and  trampled  under  foot  by  military  usurpation)  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  republic,  and  although  our  country  was  actttally 
invaded  1^y  the  usurpers  for  the  purpose  of-  subjecting  us  t(^ 
military  rule,  the  people  of  Texas  still  said  to  the  Mexican  i^tion 
— *<  restore  the  federal  constitution  and  govern  in  conformity  to 
the  social  compact,  which  we  are  all  bound  by  our  oaths  to.  sus- 
tain, and  we  will  continue  to  be  a  member  of  tha  Mexican  Coiu 
federation.'    This wUc and  genorousact,  fbrnoh  ilcertaialy 
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was,  under  the  circumstances,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  repel  and 
silence  the  false  charges  which  the  priests  and  despots  of  Mexico 
hare  made  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Texians.  In  what  does  this 
ingratitude  consist  7  I  cannot  see,  unless  it  be  in  our  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  in  giving  value  to  a  country  that  the  Mexicans 
considered  valueless,  and  thus  exciting  their  jealousy  and  cu- 
pidity. 

'^  The  true  interpretation  of  this  charge  of  ingratitude  is  as 
follows : — The  Mexican  government  have  at  last  discovered  that 
the  enterprising  people  who  were  induced  to  remove  to  Texas  by 
certain  promises  and  guaranties,  have  by  their  labors  given  value 
to  Texas  and  its  lands.  An  attempt  is  therefore  now  made  to 
take  them  from  us  and  to  annul  all  those  guaranties,  and  we  are 
ungrateful  because  we  are  not  sufficiently  *  docile'  to  submit  to 
this  usurpation  and  injustice  as  the  *  doeUe*  Mexicans  have  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation. 

"  An'bther  interesting  question  which  naturally  occurs  to  every 
one,  is,  what  great  benefits  and  advantages  are  to  result  to  philan- 
thropy and  religion,  or  to  the  people  of  these  United  States  from 
the  emancipation  of  Texas  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  ours  is  most 
truly  and  emphatically  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  is  the  cause  of 
philanthropy,  of  religion,  of  mankind ;.  for  in  its  train  follow 
freedom  of  conscience,  pure  morality,  enterprise,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, all  that  is  dear  to  the  noble  minded  and  the  free,  all  that 
renders  life  precious.  On  this  principle,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Poles,  and  all  others  who  have  struggled  for  liberty,  have  receiv- 
ed  the  sympathies  or  aid  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  on 
this  principle  the  liberal  party  in  priest-ridden  Spain,  is  now  re- 
ceiving  the  ,aid  of  high-minded  and  free  born  Englishmen;  on 
this  same  principle  Texas  expects  to  receive  the  sympathies  and 
aid  of  their  brethren,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
freemen  of  all  nations.  But  the  Greeks  and  the  Poles  are  not 
parallel  cases  with  ours — they  are  not  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Anglo-Americans.  We  are.  We  look  to  this  happy  land  as  to 
a  fond  mother  from  whose  bosom  we  have  imbibed  thoSe  great 
principles  of  liberty  which  are  now  nerving  us,  although  com- 
paratively few  in  numbers  and  weak  in  resources,  to  contend 
against  the  whole  Mexican  nation  in  defence  of  our  rights. 

*<  The  emancipation  of  Texas  will  extend  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  over  a  rich  and  neighboring  country,  and  open  a 
vast  field  there  for  enterprise,  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  for 
tiiose  who  wish  to  escape  from  the  frozen  blasts  of  a  northern 
climate,  by  removing  to  a. more  congenial  one.  It  will  promote 
and  accelerate  the  march  of  the  present  age,  for  it  will  open  a 
door  through  whidi  a  bright  and  constant  stream  oi  light^and  in- 
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telUgence  will  flow  from  this  great  northern  fountain  over  the 
benighted  regions  of  Mexico. 

"  That  nation  of  our  continent  will  be  regenerated ;  freedom  of 
conacience  and  rational  liberty  will  take  root  in  that  distant,  and* 
by  nature,  much  favored  lan<f,  where  for  ages  past  the  upas  ban- 
ner of  the  inquisition,  of  intolerance,  and  of  despostism,  has  par- 
alized,  and  sickened,  and  deadened  every  effort  in  favor  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

^But  apart  from  these  great  principles  of  philanthropy,  and  nar- 
rowing down  this  question  to  the  contracted  limits  of  cold  and 
prudent  political  calculation,  a  view  may  be  taken  of  it,  which 
doubtless  has  not  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  sagacious  and 
cautious  politicians  of  the  United  States.  Tt  is  the  great  import- 
ance o^  Americanizing  Texas,  by  filling  it  with  a  population  from 
this  country,  who  will  harmonize  in  language,  in  political  educa- 
tion, in  common  origin,  in  every  thing,  with  their  neighbors  to  the 
east  and  north.  By  this  means,  Texas  will  become  a  great  out- 
work on  the  west,  to  protect  the  outlet  of  this  western  world,  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  as  Alabama  and  Florida  are  on  the 
east;  and  to  keep  far  away  from  the  southwestern  frontier — ^tho 
weakest  and  most  vulnerable  in  the  nation — all  enemies  who 
might  make  Texas  a  door  for  invasion,  or.  use  it  as  a  theatre  from 
which  mistaken  phil-inthropists  and  wild  fanatics,  might  attempt  a 
system  of  intervention  in. the  domestic  concerns  of  the  south, 
which  might  lead  to  a  servile  war,  or  at  least  jeopardize  the  tran-«^ 
quillity  of  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring  states. 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  so  much  so 
that  a  b  ire  allusion  to  it  is  sufljcient  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  vari- 
ous'interests  and  results,  immediate  and  remote,  that  are  involved. 

**To  conclude,  I  have  shown  that  our  cause  is  just  and  righteouSp 
that  it  is  the  great  cause  of  mankind,  and  as  such  merits  the  ap- 
probation and  moral jiupport  of  this  magnanimous  and  free  people. 
That  our  object  is  independence,  as  a  new  republic,  or  to  become 
a  state  of  these  United  States ;  that  our  resources  are  sufficient  to 
sustain  th^  principles  we  are  defending ;  that  the  results  will  be 
the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  of  philanthropy,  and 
religion,  and  the  protection  of  a  great  and  important  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

'<  With  these  claims  to  the  approbation  and  moral  support  of  the 
free  of  all  nations,  the  people  of  Texas  have  taken  up  arms  in 
self-defence,  and  they  submit  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  world,  and  to  the  protection  of  a  just  and  omnipotent 
God. 
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CHAPTER  VII- 

Dekgaiet  chosen — arrived  of  Cos  v>ilh  addiiwnal  troops — afair 
^Gonxa!u~-beginning  ofhosUUUes — Texians  proceed  to  San 
AnioniOf  and  encamp  below  the  iown^-^-capture  of  Goliad — hat^ 
tie  of  Conception — Texiane  make  a  successful  assavJi  upon  the 
town  of  San  Antonio — surrender  of  Cos — (fficial  bulletin  and 

articles  of  capitulationr-^-affair  of  LepanUclan campaign 

closes* 

THE  iDtelligence  brought  by  Austin  from  Mexico^  fitr  frcHn 
leiieviog  the  appreheosioDS  of  the  people  of  Texas,  served  only  to 
creata  additiooal  a1ann»  aod  confirm  their  worst  fears  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  Mexican  chief.  The  few  who  were  before  incred* 
ulousy  and  who  had  refused  to  aid  in  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  country*  were  now  found  among  the  foremost. 

Austin  entered  warmly  into  these  measures,  advised  to  hasten 
the  call  of  a  general  consultation,  to  organize  a  provisional  gov. 
enunent,  and  devotedi  promptly  and  without  reserve,  all  his  pri- 
vate resources  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Meetings  £>r  the  choice  of  delegates  were  immediately  called 
by  the  committees  of  safety ;  and  the  15th  of  October  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  consultation  to  assemble.  , 

The  arrival  of  General  Cos  at  Goliad,  with  four  hundred  addi- 
tional troops,  and  a  demand  of  the  citizens  to  surrender  into  his 
liands  all  depots  of  arms,  at  once  seemed  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  people,  and  a  new  direction  to  affairs.  It  '*  sounded  the 
tocsin"  and  ^  lit  the  beacon  fires."  It  was  every  where  received 
as  a  signal  call  to  use  the  arms  whose  surrender  had  been  de- 
manded. 

In  this  highly  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  which  as  yet  had 
exhibited  itself  only  in  a  <*  burnishing  of  arms,"  and  which  might 
perhaps  have  subsided  for  the  time  being,  if  nothing  had  occar- 
led  to  direct  it  to  a  definite  point,  came  an  appeal  from  the  people 
of  Groozales,  for  aid  against  a  threatened  attack,  for  refusing  to 
flurreoder  a  piece  of  ordnance,  which  had  been  demanded  by  or- 
der of  the  Mexican  commandant  at  San  Antonio ;  thus  proving 
that  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  arms  was  not  a  vain  cere- 
mony, but  was  to  be  enforced,  or  at  least  followed  up  by  an  effort 
to  take  them.    This  appeal,  if  it  had  not  found  the  torch  already 
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ma  Uaze^  woidd  of  ittelf  have  been  wffieiaal  lo  luodle  the  fl^^ 
ID  the  feverifh  state  in  which  it  would  hare  found  die  public  feel* 
ingy  at  any  time  daring  the  preTious  summer. 

They  needed  no  General  now,  to  point  to  the  object  of  the  con« 
test,  nor  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Gonzales  was  to  be  the  *<  Lex* 
ington  of  Texas."  This  town  is  on  the  extreme  western  limit  of 
the  American  settlements  in  Texas.  It  had  just  sprung  into  ex* 
istence,  and  contained  at  the  time  some  twenty  or  thirty  log  hous* 
es.  The  nearest  American  settlements  were  on  the  Colorado^ 
^stant  about  sixty  miles.  Gonzales  was  also  a  northern  frontier* 
and  the  gun  in  controversy  had  been  procured  for  its  defence 
against  the  Indians.  Below  this,  on  the  same  river,  (Guada- 
loupe,)  was  the  Mexican  town  of  Victoria,  and  some  few  scatter- 
ing settlements,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  Mexican.  In  a 
north  westerly  direction,  distant  about  eighty  miles,  is  the  old 
Spanish  garrisoned-town  of  San  Antonio,  or  Bexar,  whence  the 
order  came  for  the  ordnance,  and  whence  the  force  must  come  to 
take  it. 

**  As  was  expected,  when  the  cannon  was  refused,  a  detachment 
was  ordered  from  the  Mexican  garrison  to  come  and  take  it,  and 
punish  the  citizens  of  Gonzales  for  daring  to  refuse  it.  This  de- 
tachment, consisting  of  150  men,  (cavalry,)  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Guadaloupe,  opposite  Gonzales,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
September ;  and  so  promptly  had  the  appeal  of  the  citizens  been 
reponded  to,  that  on  the  same  evening,  nearly  one  hundred  Texi- 
ans,  mostly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mine,  on  the  C)olorado,  hiCd 
collected  in  town  (in  the  language  of  one  of  the  number,)  ready 
/or  fight.  The  Mexicans  finding  a  force  ready  to  repel  them, 
made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 

Several  conferences  were  held  with  the  commandant  of  the  de- 
tachment. He  was  told  if  he  wanted  the  cannon,  he  must  '<  come 
and  take  it."  Both  parties  remained  in  their  position  until  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  when  the  Texians  resolved  to  cross 
the  river,  and  compel  them  to  fight,  surrender,  or  run  away. 
Accordingly,  about  one  hundred  crossed  over,  and  advanced 
upon  the  enemy.  At  the  first  fire  the  Mexicans  retreated  at  full 
speed." 

The  Texian  force  was  swelled  by  daily  arrivals,  and  in  ten 
days  anx)unted  to  five  hundred  men.  Austin,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  to  hasten  to  the  spot,  was  chosen  general  by  ac- 
clamation ;  and  it  was  decided  to  march  upon  San  Antonio,  and 
if  possible,  to  capture  or  drive  out  the  present  invaden,  before 
others  should  be  introduced  into  the  coimtry.  Acc(MrdingIy,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  they  commenced  their  march  westward,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  afterwards,  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
4own. 
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The  capture  of  Goliad  by  a  little  band  of  heroes,  headed  by 
the  iininooal  Milaniy  having  preceded  in  time  any  active  opera- 
tions against  San  Antonio,  and  having  contributed  ^argely  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  campaign,  we  shall  here  insert  an  account 
of  it,  and  then  resume  our  narrative.  Our  account  is  from  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin.  It* has  the  vigor 
and  freshnejB  of  a  first  impression,  and  the  brief  episode  upon 
Milam  will  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

**  While  all  eyes  were  directed  with  intense  anxiety  towards 
the  military  operations  near  Gonzales — supposing  that  to  be  the 
only  point  from  whence  we  might  expect  important  news — we 
were  astonished  by  receiving  information  of  the  capture  of  the 
fort  and  town  of  Goliad,  (La  Bahia)  by  a  party  of  colonists. 
These  were  volunteers  from  the  transcendently  fertile  banks  of 
the  Caney  and  from  the  town  of  Matagorda,  a  place  destined  to 
become  an  important  city. 

<'  Before  this  party  entered  the  field,  most  of  the  volunteers 
were  at  Gonzales ;  and  fearing  that  the  harvest  of  honors  would 
be  reaped  before  they  could  arrive  there,  they  struck  off  from 
La  Baca  with  the  daring  determination  of  taking  Goliad  by  sur* 
prise. 

^  Groliad  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  San  Antonio 
river,  thirty  leagues  below  Bexar,  and  it  is  fifteen  leagues  from 
Copano,  the  landing  place  of  Aransas  bay,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  La  Baca  end  of  Matagorda  bay.  The  fort  is 
built  upon  the  point  of  a  very  steep  and  high  hill,  formed  of  rock, 
with  a  deep  ravine  upon  one  side,  and  a  low  prairie  upon  4he  op* 
posite,  while  a  broad  elevated  prairie  extends  towards  the  south* 
west. 

**  The  walls  of  the  fort  are  of  stone  and  lime,  and  bear  in  pla- 
ces the  marks  of  the  storms  of  an  hundred  winters,  but  are  still 
proof  against  any  thing  less  than  the  batterings  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. 

^  A  long  forced  march  brought  the  van-guard  of  the  colonists 
to  the  San  Antonio  river  fording  below  the  town,  at  11  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  inst.  Here  they  halted  for  the  main  body 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  attack.  A  very  small  party 
were  sent  into  the  town,  and  they  brought  out,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  a  worthy  citizen  friendly  to  the  constitution  of  1824 ; 
and  by  bis  assistance  guides  were  procured,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  place. 

<'  The  main  body  of  the  colonists  missed  their  road  in  the  night, 
and  before  they  found  out  their  mistake,  were  at  the  upper  ford, 
immediately  opposite  the  town.  They  then  struck  across,  for  a 
shortcut,  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  van-guard.  Their 
route  led  through  a  mu^ceet  thicket.    The  muskeet  is  a  tree  of 
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the  locust  family^  full  of  thorns,  and  af  a  little  distance  resembles 
the  common  peach  tree  in  size  and  appearance.  While  the  par« 
ty  were  threading  their  way  through  this  thicket^  the  horse  of  one 
of  them  started  in  affright  at  an  object  beneath  a  bush.  The 
rider  checked  his  horse  and  said  <  who 's  there  V  A  voice  an- 
swered in  Spanish.  One  of  the  party  supposed  that  he  recogni- 
zed in  the  voice  an  old  acquaintance  of  La  Bahia,  and  asked  if  it 
was  not  such  an  one,  mentioning  the  name.  <  No/  was  the  reply, 
'my  name  is  Milam.^ 

**  Col.  Milam  is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Mexican  war  of  independence  he  engaged  in  the  cause, 
and  assisted  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  country. 
When  Iturbide  assumed  the  purple,  Milam's  republican  principles 
placed  him  in  fetters — dragged  him  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
confined  him  in  prison  until  the  usurper  was  dethroned.  When 
Santa  Anna  assumed  the  Dictatorship,  the  republican  Milam  was 
again  thrust  into  the  prison  at  Monte  Rey  ;  but  his  past  services 
and  sufferings  wrought  upon  the  sympathies  of  his  hard-hearted 
jailors.  They  allowed  him  the  luxury  of  the  bath.  He  profited 
by  the  indulgence,  and  made  arrangements  with  an  old  compat- 
riot to  place  a  fleet  horse,  suitably  equipped,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
stream  at  a  time  appointed.  The  colonel  passed  the  sentinel  as 
he  was  wont  to  go  into  the  water — walked  quietly  on — mounted 
the  horse  and  fled* 

<<Four  hundred  miles  would  place  him  in  safety.  The  noble 
horse  did  his  duty,  and  bore  the  colonel  clear  of  all  pursliit  to  the 
place  where  our  party  surprised  him.  At  first  he  supposed  him- 
self in  the  power  of  his  enemy  ;  but  the  English  language  soon 
convinced  him  that  he  wa^  in  the  midst  of  his  countrymen. 

'<  He  had  never  heard  that  Texas  was  making  an  effort  to  save 
herself.  No  whisper  of  the  kind  had  been  allowed  to  pass  to  his 
prison.  When  he  learnt  the  object  of  the  party,  his  heart  was 
full.     He  could  not  speak— ybr  joy. 

**  When  the  company  arrived  at  the  lower  ford,  they  divided 
themselves  into  four  parties  of  twelve  men  each.  One  party  re- 
mained as  a  guar<\  with  the  horses.  The  other  three,  each  with 
a  guide,  marched  by  different  routes  to  the  assault. 

"  Their  axes  hewed  down  the  door  where  the  colonel  com- 
manding the  place  slept,  and  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  from  his 
bed.  A  sentinel  hailed,  and  fired.  A  rifle  ball  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot.  The  discharge  of  fire-arms  and  the  noise  of  hu- 
man voices  now  became  commingled.  The  Mexican  soldiers 
fired  from  their  quarters,  and  the  blaze  of  their  guns  served  as 
targets  for  the  colonist  riflemen. 

**  The  garrison  were  called  upon  to  surrender ^  and  the  call  was 
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tranriated  by  a  gendemaii  preient  who  ap6ke  the  Ullage. 
They  asked  for  temu. 

**The  interpreter  now  became  the  chief  speaker.  'No^'ao- 
■wered  he.  *  They  say  they  will  massacre  every  one  of  .you, 
unless  you  come  out  immediately  and  surrender.  Come  out—' 
oome  out  quick.  I  cannot  keep  them  back— come  out  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  lives — I  can  keep  them  back  no  longer.'  *0 
do  {or  God's  sake  keep  them  back !'  answered  the  Mexicans  in 
their  own  language :  *  we  will  come  out  and  surrender  immedi- 
ately'— and  they  rushed  out  with  all  possible  speed  and  laid  down 
their  arms. 

"  And  thus  was  the  fort  of  Goliad  taken— a  fort  which,  with 
a  garrison  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  patriots  in  the  war  of 
1612-13,  withstood  a  siege  of  an  army  of  more  than  two  thou* 
sand  Spanish  troops,  and  forced  them  to  retire,  discomfited. 

**  At  the  capture  of  the  fort,  three  Mexican  soldiers  were  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  and  one  colonel,  one  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
with  twenty.one  petty  officers  and  privates  were  made  priscmers. 
Others  of  the  garrison  escaped  in  the  dark  and  fled. 

*<  In  the  fort  were  found  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  500  mus* 
kets  and  carbines,  600  spears,  with  ammunition  and  provisions. 

^  One  of  the  colonists  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

**  Col.  Milam  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort,  and  then  he 
spoke :  <  I  assisted  Mexico  to  gain  her  independence ;  I  have 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life  ;  I  have  endured  heat 
and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst ;  I  have  borne  losses  and  suflered 
persecutions  ;  I  have  been  a  tenant  of  every  prison  between  this 
and  Mexlco-^butthe  events  of  this  night  have  compensated  me  for 
all  my  losses  and  all  my  sufferings,* 

"  The  colonists  were  commanded  by  Greorge  M,  Collinsworth 
— but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  company  a  man  not  qual- 
ified for  the  command." 

A  great  part  of  the  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  captured 
at  Goliad,  was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  at  Son  Ante- 
nio.     It  now  found  its  way  there,  but  for  a  very  different  use. 

The  Texian  force  which  had  advanced  from  Gronzales  had  ta- 
ken a  temporary  position  on  the  river,  about  eight  milea  below 
the  town  ^  Here  they  endeavored  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the 
strength  and  means  of  the  garrison.  This  was  not  difficult,  as 
there  were  many  Mexicans  friendly  to  the  Texian  cause,  in  and 
about  the  town. 

Finding  by  the  best  estimates  be  could  obtain,  that  the  Mexican 
force  must  exceed  a  thousand  men,  well  supplied  with  arms,  and 
all  the  munitions  of  war,  that  the  streets  ot  the  town  had  beea 
•trongly  barricadoed  aiid  defended  with  caoDOOy  Austin,  whose 
force  was  less  than  half  that  of  his  enemy,  and  as  yet  without  a 
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iingb  pieoe  of  ordnance^  leliDquished  the  intoDtioii  oC  tn  iinnie* 
mediate  attack  upon  the  town,  and  decided  to  wait  the  arriral  of 
reinforcemeots,  which  were  daily  coming  in,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  were  hoped  for  rather  than  expected. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  made  an  effort  to  draw  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral,  Cos,  into  a  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
'  country.  This  was  closed  at  once  by  the  reply  of  General  Cos, 
that  he  could  treat  with  them  only  as  rebels,  and  then  only  upon 
the  terms  of  their  submission.  Slight  skirmishes  happened  al- 
most every  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Texian  force  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  uniformly  terminated  to  their  advantage,  and 
without  loss  on  their  part,  while,  on  the  side  of  the  Mexicans, 
several  men  had  been  killed  and  many  more  wounded  and  made 
prisoners. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  it  was  decided  to  occupy  a  position 
nearer  the  town,  to  watch  the  movements  of  tlie  enemy,  and  if 
possible  to  provoke  them  to  a  contest  without  the  walls.  Accord- 
ingly, a  detachment  of  ninety  men,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nels Fannin  and  Bowie,  were  ordered  to  proceed  in  that  direction, 
and  to  select  suitable  ground  for  an  encampment.  In  the  eve- 
ning of  that  day,  this  detachment  arrived  at  Mission  Conception, 
distant  about  one  mile,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  town  ;  here  they 
tested  on  their  arms  for  the  night.  In  the  mean  time  their  ap- 
proach had  been  watched  by  the  Mexicans,  and  their  exact  number 
and  position  had  been  communicated  to  Cos  the  same  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  they  found  themselves  nearly  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy,  who  were  still  at  some  distance,  advancing  to 
close  them  in.  Sentinels  had  been  posted,  and  suitable  precaution 
taken,  to  avoid  surprise,  but  a  thick  fog  had  thus  far  concealed 
the  movements  and  approach  of  the  enemy.  Though  the  Texi- 
ans  were  so  nearly  surprised,  they  were  not  intimidated.  The 
Mexican  force,  numbering  little  short  of  500  men,  were  now  from 
the  clearing  up  of  the  fog,  brought  into  full  view.  Undismayed 
by  the  immense  odds  against  them,  the  Texians  decided  instantly 
for  battle,  and  afler  despatching  a  courier  to  their  main  body,  they* 
fell  back  a  few  yards,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  was  a 
slight  bluff,  which  might  afford  them  a  breastwork,  and  there 
Awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Mexicans,  encouraged  by  their  great  nu- 
merical  superiority,  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge ;  they  were 
permitted  to  approach  unopposed  within  about  forty  yards,  when 
tkoy  were  saluted  at  once  with  the  deadly  aim  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred  rifles.  They  faltered  and  retreated,  leaving  their  cannon, 
(two  pieces,)  which  they  had  brought  up  in  their  advance,  but 
•ooQ  rallied  and  returned  to  their  cannon,  which  they  bore  off  to 
the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  where  they  again  halted 
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and  prepared  to  return  the  fire  of  the  Tezians,  and  pick  them  off 
aa  they  appeared  above  the  bluff,  but  finding  this  position  also  too 
warm  for  them,  they  again  fell  back  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ri- 
fles. 

Another  expedient  was  now  attempted,  to  dislodge  the  Texians 
from  their  position.  While  they  affected  to  keep  up  a  fire  from 
the  line,  they  despatched  their  ordnance  and  a  few  artillerists  to 
take  a  position  on  the  river,  a  short  distance  above,  that  would 
enable  them  to  rake  the  Texian  line  beneath  the  bank. 

The  Texians  had  been  apprehensive  of  this  movement,  which 
if  executed,  must  drive  them  from  their  present  position,  upon  the 
bayonets  of  a  line  of  infantry,  supported  by  nearly  three  hundred 
cavalry,  waiting  to  cut  them  to  pieces  ;  and  seeing  it  now  about 
to  be  executed,  a  doubt  of  the  issue  came  over  them  for  a  mo- 
ment,  but  to  defeat  the  movement  was  the  resolve  of  the  next  mo- 
ment. A  small  detachment  moved  rapidly,  covered  by  the  bank 
of  the  river,  to  the  exposed  point,  and  before  the  first  gun  was 
discharged  at  their  companions,  tho  gunners  were  cut  down  or  put 
to  flight,  and  the  guns  spiked.  In  the  act  of  spiking  these  guns, 
fell  the  only  Texian  killed  in  the  conflict.  The  main  body  of 
the  Texians  coming  in  view  soon  after,  the  Mexicans  made  a 
hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  cannon,  ammunition-carts,  many 
muskets,  and  twenty-seven  men  dead  upon  the  field,  carrying  with 
them  most  of  their  wounded,  the  number  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained  ;  the  whole  Texian  loss  was  the  one  brave  man  who 
fell  in  spiking  the  cannon.  The  spot  will  be  forever  consecrated 
as  a  monument  to  his  memory,  wITich  shall  endure  until  the  crystal 
stream  whioh  flows  by  the  spot,  and  the  fountains  that  feed  it,  shall 
be  dried  up.  Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Conception ,*the  Tex- 
ian  Bunker  Hill,  in  which  the  successful  combatants  won  a 
wreath  of  victory  as  well  as  a  halo  of  glory. 

The  Texians,  now  confident  of  success  in  the  field,  and  desiring 
nothing  mure  ardently  than  to  meet  the  enemy  without  the  walls, 
however  great  the  disparity  of  numbers,  determined  to  divide 
their  force,  and  occupy  two  positions,  to  enable  them  to  watch  his 
movements  more  closely,  and  cut  off  every  party  that  should  ap* 
pear  without  the  town. 

To  assault  the  town,  with  their  present  force  and  means  of  an- 
noyance, Was  still  deemed  imprudent  by  General  Austin.  Bar* 
ricadoed  at  the  entrance,  and  affording  strong  positions  within,  by 
its  stone  houses,  where  the  assailed  might  shelter  themselves  from 
the  assailants,  ^hile  the  latter,  in  the  uncovered  streets,  would  be 
exposed  to  their  fire,  these  were  obstacles  sufficiently  fbrmidabley 
but  to  these  must  be  added  the  guns  of  the  Alamo,  a  strong,  fort 
which  commanded  the  town,  and  might  open  its  batteries  upon 
any  part  of  it  where  an  enemy  had  obtained  a  lodgment*     AU 
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together  they  might  have  deterred  a  less  prudent  man  than  Gren- 
eral  AiUBtin  from  attempting  an  assault ;  yet  in  anticipation  they 
had  already  crumbled  and  fallen  before  the  daring  prowess  of 
many  of  the  heroes  who  composed  his  little  army. 

The  Mexicans  were  cautious  in  venturing  without  the  walls, 
aAer  the  battle  of  Conception,  and  the  next  conflict  in  the  field, 
called  the  "  grass  fight,"  having  with  an  equal  disparity  of  num. 
bers,  resulted  equally  fatal  to  them,  seemed  to  extinguish  the  last 
of  their  rural  attachments,  and  shut  them  up  effectually  in  town. 
The  Texians  soon  crossed  the  river  and  concentrated  in  a  po- 
sition within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town  ;  a  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  them  from  the  Alamo,  but  with  little  effect.  The 
shot  only  served  to  furnish  the  Texians,  who  now  had  cannon,  but 
no  shot ;  and  the  balls  were  many  of  them  actually  collected  and 
thrown  back  upon  the  town. 

Towards  the  close  of  November,  Greneral  Austin  having  been 
appointed  by  the  general  consultation  of  Texas,  then  in  session, 
a  foreign  commissioner,  left  the  army  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  new  post.     New  counsels  now  prevailed,  and  the  spirit  of 
daring,  which  had  been  restrained  and  controlled  by  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  character  and  unaffected  regard  for  the  person  of 
the  general,  now  found  room  to  display  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  a  new  leader.     The  prudent  counsels  of  Austin,  which  else- 
where might  have  claimed  their  respect,  were  deemed  out  of 
place  in  a  field  where  success  has  oftener  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the «« rashly  brave,"  than  of  the  "  over  prudent."     Let  it  not  be 
understood  that  the  distinguisl^ed  individual,  now  no  more,  who 
had  planted  the  colony,  and  who  watched  over  its  every  interest, 
with  more  than  parental  care,  until  his  latest  breath,  was  ever  ac- 
cused or  even  suspected  of  cowardice,  by  those  who  knew  him  ; 
far  from  it.     No  considerations  of  personal  danger  ever  for  one 
moment  swerved  him  from  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  path  of  duty. 
The  error  with  which  he   was  charged  in  "  the  field,"  could 
scarcely  have  been  deemed  an  error  in  a  common  contest.     It 
was  insisted  that  as  they  had  embarked  in  this  contest  in  spite  of 
the  odds  against  them,  they  must  not  hesitate  to  encounter  the 
odds,  and  that  upon  such  terms  only  could  they  hope  for  success. 
Col.  Milam  had  now  arrived  from  Goliad,  and  to  him  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  lead  them  to  an  assault  of  the  town.     The  whole 
Texian  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio  at  this  time,  was 
short  of  seven  hundred  men.     Col.  Edward  Burleson,  a  plain  un- 
pretending farmer,  from  the  frontier  settlements  on  the  Colorado, 
whose  whole  stock  of  military  experience  had  been  acquired  in 
the  present  campaign,  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  AustiOf  m 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  volunteer  army. 
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Col.  Milam«  with  the  sanction  of  the  GeDeraU  made  a  seleotico 
of  300  men,  with  whom  to  commence  the  assault.  The  residue 
were  to  remain  as  a  reserve,  to  be  ready  to  reinforce  or  relieyci 
and  to  coopeiate  as  circumstances  should  require.  The  attack 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  December  5th,  and  continued 
without  interruption  until  that  of  the  0th.  On  the  part  of  the  as- 
sailants, almost  the  whole  time  was  a  scene  of  hard  fighting,  inter- 
mitted only  by  severe  and  incessant  labor.  The  houses  being  of 
stone,  served  as  so  many  citadels,  each  of  which  must  be  storm- 
ed in  succession,  and  an  enemy  outnumbering  the  assailants  more 
than  three  to  one,  were  thus  driven  from  one  to  another  of  these 
stroDg  posts,  until  forced  from  the  last  and  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  Alamo. 

It  was  not  a  scene  in  which  a  single  daring  effort  or  a  few 
brilliant  achievements  might  decide  the  fate  of  a  battle,  but  one  of 
severe  labor,  night  and  day,  for  almost  a  week,  amidst  the  roar 
of  artillery  and  the  rattle  of  musketry.  Men  capable  of  contin- 
uing the  most  vigorous  efibrts,  during  four  days,  in  the  face  of 
manifest  and  imminent  danger,  under  circumstances  where  it  is 
in  their  power  to  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  may  well  be  pro- 
nounced heroes.  Almost  every  day,  opposing  parties  were 
brought  into  close  contact,  oflen  within  the  walls  of  the  same 
house,  separated  only  by  thin  partitions ;  such  of  the  assailants 
as  spoke  the  Spanish  language,  were  often  holding  a  parley  with 
the  Mexicans,  while  their  companions  were  collecting  materials  to 
renew  the  assault.  In  these  conversations,  the  Mexicans  were 
sometimes  unmercifully  rallied  (or  their  tame  submission  to  the 
will  of  a  tyrant,. and  not  unfrequently  the  weapons  of  war  and 
wit  were  handled  by  the  same  parties  at  the  same  time.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  action,  we  subjoin  Col.  F.  W.  Johnson's 
official  bulletin,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation,  together  with 
General  Burleson's  letter  addressed  to  the  Provisional  Governor 
of  Texas. 
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**  Head  Quartcra,  Volunteer  Army, 
Bejar,  December  14,  1835, 


«*  To  his  Excellency  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Texas. 
* 

^<SiRf — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  endose  a  copy,  of  Col.  John- 
son's account  of  the  storming  and  surrender  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bejar,  to  which  I  have  little  to  add  that  can  in  any  way  increase 
the  lustre  of  this  brilliant  aGhievement*  to  the  federal  arms  of  the 
volunteer  army  under  my  command ;  and  which  will»  I  tmfl^ 
prove  the  downlaU  of  the  kat  poaitioD  of  military  deapotim  in  our 
•oiloffredoov 
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**  At  three  o'elock  in  the  nibniing  of  the  5th  infttant.  Col.  Neil, 
with  a  piece  of  artlllery»  protected  hy  Capt.  Roheits  and  his  cooou 
pany,  was  sent  across  the  river,  to  attack,  at  5  o'clock,  the  Ala- 
mo, on  the  north  side,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
the  advance  of  the  divisions  which  had  to  attack  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  under  colonels  Milara  and  Johnson.  This  service  was 
eiiected  to  my  entire  satisfaction ;  and  the  party  returned  to  camp 
at  nine  o'clock  A.  M. 

<<  On  the  advance  of  the  attacking  divisions,  I  formed  all  the 
Reserve,  with  the  exception  of  the  guard  necessary  to  protect  the 
camp,  at  the  old  mill  position ;  and  held  myself  ia  readiness  to 
advance,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  assist  when  required ;  and  short* 
ly  afterwards  passed  into  the  suburbs  to  reconnoitre,  where  I  found 
all  going  on  prospei^ously,  and  retired  with  the  reserve  to  the 
camp.  Several  parties  were  sent  out  mounted,  under  captains 
Cheshire,  Coleman,  and  Roberts,  to  scour  the  country,  and  en- 
deavor to  intercept  Ugartechea,  who  was  expected,  and  ultimate- 
ly forced  an  entry,  with  reinforcomonts  for  Gen.  Cos.  Captains 
Cheshire,  Sutherland,  and  Lewis,  with  their  companies,  were  sent 
in  as  reinforcements  to  Col.  Johnson,  during  the  period  of  attack ; 
and  captains  Splane, .  Ruth,  and  lieutenant  Borden,  with  their 
companies,  together  with  lieutenant-colonels  Somerville  and  Sub- 
letty  were  kept  in  readiness  as  further  assistance  if  required.  Oa 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  a  party  from  the  Alamo,  of  about  fifty 
men,  passed  up  in  front  of  our  camp  and  opened  a  brisk  fire,  but 
without  effect ;  they  were  soon  obliged  to  retire  precipitately,  by 
opening  a  six  pounder  on  them,  commanded  by  Capt.  Hunnings, 
by  sending  a  party  across  the  river,  and  by  the  advance  of  Cupt. 
Bradley's  company,  who  were  stationed  above. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  in  consequence  of  advice  from  Col. 
Johnson,  of  a  flag  of  truce  having  been  sent  in,  to  intimate  a  de- 
sire to  capitulate  ;  1  proceeded  to  town,  and  by  two  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  of  the  10th,  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded  by  the  commission- 
ers appointed,  to  which  I  acceded  immediately,  deeming  the  terms 
highly  favorable,  considering  the  strong  position  and  large  force 
of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  less  than  thirteen  hundred  ef. 
fective  men  ;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  having  lefl  this 
morning  with  Gen.  Cos,  besides  three  companies  and  several 
small  parties  which  separated  from  him  in  consequence  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty. 

**  In  addition  to  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  I  enclose  a  list  of  aU  the 
Taluable  property  ceded  to  us  by  virtue  of  the  capitulation. 

'*Gen.  Cos  lefl  this  morning  for  the  mission  of  Sao  Jqh^  and 
to-morrow  commences  his  march  to  th^  Rio  Grande,  after  com* 
plying  with  all  that  had  been  stipulated. 
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<<  I  cannot  conclude  this  despatch  without  expressing  in  the 
warmeM  terms,  my  entire  approbation  of  erery  officer  and  sol- 
dter  in  the  army,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and  par* 
ticularly  those  who  so  gallantly  volunteered  to  storm  the  town, 
and  to  say  that  their  bravery  and  zeal  on  the  present  occasioop 
merit  the  warmest  eulogies  which  I  can  confer,  and  the  gratitude 
of  their  country.  The  gallant  leader  of  the  storming  party,  Col. 
Benjamin  R.  Milam,  fell  gloriously  on  the  third  day,  and  his 
memory  will  be  dear  to  Texas  as  long  as  there  exists  a  grateful 
heart  to  feel,  or  a  friend  of  liberty  to  lament  his  worth.  His  place 
was  most  ably  filled  by  Col.  F.  W.  Johnson,  adjutant-general  of 
tfie  army,  whose  coolness  and  prudence,  united  to  daring  bravery, 
could  alone  have  brought  matters  to  so  successful  an  end,  with  so 
yery  small  a  loss,  against  so  superior  a  forco,  and  such  strong 
fortifications.  To  his  shining  meritiron  this  occasion,  I  bore  oc» 
cular  testimony  during  the  five  days  action. 

"  I  have  also  to  contribute  my  praise  to  Maj.  Bennet,  quarter- 
master general,  for  the  diligence  and  success  with  which  he  sup- 
plied both  armies  during  the  siege  and  storm. 

*<  These  despatches,  with  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  will  be 
handed  to  your  excellency  by  my  first  aid-de-camp.  Col.  William 
T.  Austin,  who  was  present  as  a  volunteer  during  the  five  days' 
storm,  and  whose  conduct  on  this  and  every  other  occasion,  merits 
my  warmest  praise. 

"  To-morrow,  I  leave  the  garrison  and  town  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Col.  Johnson,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  offi- 
cers to  sustain  the  same  in  case  of  attack,  until  assisted  from  the 
colonies:  so  that  your  excellency  ma}'  consider  our  conquest  as 
sufficiently  secured  against  every  attempt  of  the  enemy.  The 
rest  of  the  army  will  retire  to  their  homes. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  excellency's  ob't  serv't, 

EDWARD  BURLESON, 

Commander-in-chief  of  ike  vohmlecr  army.^ 

**  Genm  Burleson,  commander'in'Chief  of  the  volunteer 

army  of  Texas. 

**  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  inst.,  the  volunteers  for  storming  the  city  of  Bejar, 
possessed  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Co9,  entered  the  suburbs  in  two 
divisions,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Benjamin  R.  Milam*  The 
first  division,  under  his  immediate  command,  aided  by  Maj.  R«  0. 
Morris,  and  the  second,  under  my  command,  aided  by  ccdoneis 
Grant  and  Austin,' and  adjutant  Brister. 

**  The  first  division*  consistmg  of  the  companies  of  eaptaioi 
Toric,  Patten,  Lewdlyn»  Crane,  English,  and  LaadnuD,  withiwo 
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and  fifteen  artineiymen  commanded  by  lieatenwiit-ooloQel 
'ranks,  took  po8ocation  of  the  house  ofDon  Antonio  dela  Garza. 
The  second  division,  composed  of  the  companies  ofcaptains  Cook, 
Swisher,  Edwards,  Alley,  Duncan,  Peacock,  Breece,  and  Pla- 
cido  Benavides,  took  possession  of  the  house  of  Berrimendi.  The 
last  division  was  expoaei  for  a  short  time  to  a  very  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  from  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  Ime  of  fortifi* 
cation,  until  the  guhs  of  the  first  division  opened  their  fire,  when 
the  enemy's  attention  was  directed  to  both  divisions.  At  7 
o'clock,  a  heavy  cannonading  from  the  town  was  seconded  by  a 
well  directed  fire  from  the  Alamu,  which  for  a  time  prevented 
the  possibility  of  covering  our  lines,  Or  efiecting  a  safe  communis 
cation  between  the  two  divisions.  In  consequence  of  the  twelve 
pounder  iiaving  been  dismounted,  and  the  want  of  proper' cover 
for  the  other  gun,  little  execution  was  done  by  our  artillery,  dur- 
ing  the  day.  We  were,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  close  and  well 
directed  fire  from  our  rifles,  which,  notwithstanding  the  advanta- 
geous position  of  the  enemy,  obliged  them  to  slacken  their  fire, 
and  several  times  to  abandon  their  artillery,  within  the  range  of 
our  shot.  Our  loss  during  this  day  was  one  private  killed,  one 
colonel  and  one  first  lieutenant  severely  wounded ;  one  colonel 
slightly,  three  privates  dangerously,  six  severely,  and  three  slight- 
ly. During  the  whole  of  the  night,  the  two  divisions  were  occu- 
pied in  strengthening  their  positions,  opening  trenches,  and  efiect- 
ing  a  safe  communication,  although  exposed  to  a  heavy  crossfire 
from  the  enemy,  which  slackened  towards  morning.  I  may  re- 
mark that  the  want  of  proper  tools  rendered  this  undertaking 
doubly  arduous.  At  daylight  of  the  6th,  the  enemy  were  observ- 
ed to  have  occupied  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  our  front,  where^ 
under  the  cover  of  breastworks,  they  opened  through  loop  holes 
a  very  brisk  fire  of  small  arms  on  our  whole  line,  followed  by  a 
steady  cannonading  from  the  town,  in  front,  and  the  Alamo  on 
our  led  flank  ;  with  few  interruptions  during  the  day.  A  de- 
tachment of  Capt.  Crane's  company,  under  lieutenant  W.  Mc 
Donald,  followed  by  others,  gallantly  possessed  themselvesi  under 
a  severe  fire,  of  the  house  to  the  right,  and  in  advance  of  the  first 
division,  which  considerably  extended  our  line  ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  occupied  in  returning  the  enemy's  fire  and 
strengthening  our  trenches,  which  enabled  our  artillery  to  do 
some  execution,  and  complete  a  safe  communication  from  right  to 
leA. 

**  Our  loss  this  day  amounted  to  three  privates  severely  wound- 
ed, and  two  slightly.  During  the  night  the  fire  from  the  enemy 
was  inconsiderable,  and  our  people  were  occupied  in  making  and 
filing  sand  bags,  and  otherwise  strengthening  our  lines.  At  day 
light  on  the  7tb«  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had,  duriog 
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tlie  nigbt  preTioos,  opened  a  trenoh  on  the  Alamo  aide  of  the  riv- 
etf  and  on  the  left  flank,  aa  well  as  strengthening  their  battery 
on  the  cross  street  leading  to  the  Alanio.  From  the  first  they 
opened  a  brisk  fire  of  small  arms ;  from  the  last  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade,  as  well  as  small  arms,  which  was  kept  up  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when  they  were  silenced  by  our  superior  fire.  About 
twelve  o'clock,  Henry  Cams,  ofCapt.  York's  company,  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  gallantly  advanced  to  a  house  in 
front  of  the  first  division,  and  with  a  crow  bar  forced  an  entrancoy 
into  which  the  whole  of  the  ccMnpany  immediately  followed  him, 
and  made  a  secure  lodgment.  In  the  evening,  the  enemy  renew* 
ed  a  heavy  fire  from  ail  the  positions  which  could  bear  upon  us ; 
and  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  as  our  gallant  commander,  Col. 
Milam,  was  passing  into  the  yard  of  my  position,  he  received  a 
rifle  shot  in  the  head,  which  caused  his  instant  death ;  an  irra* 
parable  loss  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Our  casualties,  otherwise, 
during  this  day,  were  only  two  privates  slightly  wounded. 

^  At  a  meeting  of  oflicers  held  at  seven  o'clock,  I  was  invested 
with  the  chief  command ;  and  Maj.  Morris,  as  my  second.  At  teo 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  Captains  Llewellyn,  English,  Crane,  and  Lan* 
drum,  with  their  respective  companies,  forced  their  way  into,  and 
took  possession  of  the  house  of  Don  J.  Antonio  Navarro,  an  ad- 
•vanced  and  important  position  close  to  the  square.  The  fire  of 
the  enemy  interrupted  and  slack  during  the  whole  night,  and  the 
weather  exceedingly  cold  and  wet« 

^  The  morning  of  the  6th  continued  cold  and  wet,  and  but  lit* 
tie  firing  on  either  side.  At  nine  o'clock  the  same  companies 
who  took  possession  of  Don  J.  Antonio  Navarro's  house,  aided 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Grays,  advanced  and  occupied  the  Zam- 
brano  row,  leading  to  the  square,  without  any  accident.  The 
brave  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  of  William  Graham,  of  Cook's 
company  of  grajrs,  merits  mention.  A  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  small  arms  was  opened  on  this  position  by  the  enemy,  who 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground ;  and,  afler  suffering  a  severe  loss 
in  officers  and  men,  were  obliged  to  retire  from  room  to  room, 
until  at  last  they  evacuated  the  whole  house.  During  this  time 
our  men  were  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  York^  company, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Gill. 

'^•The  cannonading  from  the  camp  was  exceedingly  heavy 
from  all  quarters  during  the  day,  but  did  no  essential  damage. 

'*Our  loss  consisted  of  one  captain  seriously  .wounded,  and  two 

grivates  severely.    At  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  party  in  Zam- 
raoo's  row  were  reinforced  by  captains  Swisher,  Alley,  £d« 
wards,  and  Duncan,  and  their  respective  companies. 

^  This  evening  we  had  undoubted  infonnalion  of  the  arrival  of 
•  atvoDg  raniNmmeiit  to  the  eoemy,  under  (kit.  Ugartechea. 
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At  hair  past  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.»  captains  Cook  and  Patton,  with 
the  company  of  New  Orleans  gnySf  and  a  company  of  Brazoria 
volunteers,  forced  their  way  into  a  priest's  house  in  the  square^ 
although  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  battery  of  three  guns,  and  a 
large  body  of  musketeers. 

**  Before  this,  however,  the  division  was  reinforced  from  the 
reserve,  by  captains  Cheshire,  Lewis,  and  Sutherland,  with  their 
companies. 

*<  Immediately  after  we  got  possession  of  the  priest's  house,  the 
enemy  opened  a  furious  cannonade  from  all  their  batteries,  ac- 
companied by  incessant  vollies  of  small  arms  against  every  house 
in  our  possession,  and  every  part  of  our  lines,  which  continued  un. 
ceasingly  until  half  past  six  o'clock,  A*  M.,  of  the  9th,  when 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  with  an  intimation  that  they  desired  to 
capitulate.  Commissioners  were  immediately  named  by  both 
parties ;  and  herewith  I  accompany  jou  a  copy  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon. 

**  Our  loss  in  this  night  attack,  consisted  of  one  man  only,  (Bel- 
den,  of  the  grays,)  dangerously  wounded,  while  in  the  act  of  spik- 
ing a  cannon. 

**  The  attempt  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  intrepid  conduct 
of  the  gallant  citizens  who  formed  the  divisions  under  my  com- 
mand, during  the  whole  period  of  the  attack,  would  be  a  task  of 
no  common  nature,  and  far  above  the  power  of  my  pen.  All 
behaved  with  the  bravery  peculiar  to  freemen,  and  with  a  deci- 
sion becoming  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 

"  To  signalize  every  individual  act  of  gallantry,  where  no  in- 
dividual was  found  wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  country,  would  be 
a  useless  and  endless  eflbrt.  Every  man  has  merited  my  warm- 
est approbation,  and  deserves  his  country's  gratitude. 

**  The  memory  of  Col.  B.  R.  Milam,  the  leader  of  this  daring 
and  successful  attack,  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  every  patriotic 
bosom  in  Texas. 

^  1  feel  indebted  to  the  able-assislance  of  Col.  Grant,  (severely 
wounded  the  first  day,)  Col.  Austin;  majors  Morris  and  Moore, 
adjutant  Bristow^  lieutenant  colonel  Franks  of  the  artillery,  and 
every  captain  (names  already  given)  who  entered  with  either 
division,  from  the  morning  of  the  5th,  until  the  day  of  capitula- 
tion. 

**  Doctors  Levy  and  Pollard  also  deserve  my  wannest  praiae, 
frofn  their  unremitted  attention  and  assiduity. 

**  Dr.  Clameron's  conduct  during  the  siege  and  treaty  of  capitu- 
lation, merits  particular  mention:  the  j^ldes,*  Messrs.  Erastua 
Smith,  Norwich,  Arnold,  and  John  W.  Smith,  performed  impor- 
tant service;    and  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my 
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thanks  to  the  reserve  under  your  command,  for  such  assistance 
as  could  be  afforded  me  during  our  most  critical  movements. 

«  The  period  put  to  our  present  war  by  the  fall  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bejar,  will,  I  trust,  be  attended  with  all  the  happy  results  to 
Texas,  which  her  warmest  friends  could  desire. 
<<I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed.)  F.  W.  JOHNSTON, 

Colonel  camtnanding, 

<*  A  true  copy  of  the  original, 

Wm.  T.  Austin,  Aid-de^camp, 

«  Capitulation,  entered  into  by  Gen.  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos^  of 
the  permanent  troops^  and  Gen.  Edward  Burleson^  of  the  colo- 
nial troops  of  Texas. 

"  Being  desirous  of  preventing  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  ravages  of  civil  war,  have  agreed  on  the  following  stipu- 
lations. 

"  1st.  That  Gen.  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their  arms 
and  private  property,  into  the  interior  of  the  republic,  under  pa- 
role of  honor  ;  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  oppose  the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824. 

«<  2d.  That  the  one  hundred  infantry  lately  arrived  with  the 
convicts,  the  remnant  of  the  battalion  of  Morelos,  and  the  cavalry, 
retire  with  the  general :  taking  their  arms  and  ten  rounds  of 
cartridges  for  their  muskets. 

«  3d.  That  the  general  take  the  convicts  brought  in  by  Col. 
Ugartechea,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

**  4th.  That  it  is  discretionary  with  the  troops  to  follow  their 
general,  remain,  or  go  to  such  point  as  they  may  deem  proper  : 
but  in  case  they  should  all  or  any  of  them  separate,  they  are  to 
have  their  arms,  &c. 

**  5.  That  all  the  public  property,  money,  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  be  inventoried  and  delivered  to  Gen.  Burleson. 

«6th.  That  all  private  property  be  restored  to  its  proper 
owners.^ 

«  7th.  That  three  officers  of  each  army  be  appointed  to  make 
out  the  inventory,  and  see  that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  be 
carried  into  effect. 

«  8th.  That  three  officers  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Cos  remain  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  over  said  property,  stores*  &c. 

<<  9th.  That  Gen.  Cos  with  his  force,  for  the  present,  occupy 
the  Alamo ;  and  Gen.  Burleson,  with  his  force,  occupy  the  town 
of  Bejar;  and  that  the  soUien  of  neither  party  pass  to  the  other, 
armed. 
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**  10th.  Gen.  Cof  shalU  within  aix  days  of  the  date  hereof,  re- 
move his  force  from  the  garnson  he  now  occupies. 

**  11th.  In  addition  to  the  arms  before  mentioned.  Gen.  Cos 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  with  his  force,  a  four-pounder,  and  ten 
rounds  of  powder  and  ball. 

**  12th.  The  officers  appointed  to  make  the  inventory  and  de« 
livery  of  the  stores,  &;c.,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  to  which  they^ 
have  been  appointed,  forthwith. 

"  13tli.  The  citizens  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and 
property. 

^  14th.  Gen.  Burleson  will  furnish  Gen.  Cos  with  such  previa 
sions  as  can  be  obtained,  necessary  for  his  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  country. 

**  15th.  The  sick  and  wounded  of  Gen.  Cos's  army,  together 
with  a  surgeon  and  attendants,  are  permitted  to  remain. 

"  16th.  No  person,  either  citizen  or  soldier,  to  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions  hitherto  expressed. 

*'  17th.  That  duplicates  of  this  capitulation  be  made  out  in 
Castilian  and  English,  and  signed  by  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed, and  ratified  by  the  commanders  of  both  armies. 

<<  18th.  The  prisoners  of  both  armies,  up  to  this  day,  shall  be 
put  at  liberty. 

*'  The  commissioners,  Jose  Juan  Sanchez,  adjutant  inspector  ; 
Don  Ramon  Musquez,  and  lieutenant  Francisco  Rada,  and  inter- 
preter, Don  Miguel  Arciniega;  appointed  by  the  commandant 
and  inspector.  Gen.  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos,  in  connection  with 
Col.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Maj.  R.  C.  Morris,  and  Capt.  J.  G.  Swish- 
er, and  interpreter,  John  Cameron  ;  appointed  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Edward  Burleson :  after  a  long  and  serious  discussion,  adopted 
the  eighteen  preceding  articles,  reserving  their  ratification  by  the 
generals  of  both  armies. 

**  In  virtue  of  which,  we  signed  this  instrument  in  the  city  of 
Bejar,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1885. 

'*  Signed, 

Josh  Juan  Sanchez, 

Ramon  MusquEz^ 

J.  Francisco  de  Rada, 

Miguel  Arciniega,  Interpreter,  '  ^ 

F.  W.  Johnston, 
Robert  C.  Morris, 
James  G.  Swisher, 
John  Cameron,  Interpreter* 
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**  I  coDflent  tO|  and  will  observe  the  above  articles. 

« (Signed,)        MARTIN  PERFECTO  DE  COS. 

^  Ratified  and  approved. 

"(Signed,)        EDWARD  BURLESON, 

Commander'in'Chief  of  the  volunteer  army. 

"  A  true  copy. 

«Edwasd  Burleson, 

Commander'in'Chief, 

S*^  Council  Hall,  San  Felipe  de  Aastin, 
December  18,  1896. 

«  On  motion  of  Mr.  Barrett, 
"  Resolved,  That  the  general  council  feel  that  no  better  or 
more  suitable  report  can  be  made  to  the  people  of  Texas,  and  to 
the  world,  of  the  brilliant  storming  and  taking  of  Bejar,  than  that 
contained  in  the  returns  of  the  brave  officers  who  have  communi- 
cated their  achievements  to  the  provisional  government ;  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  the  printer  for  pul)lication,  and  that 
five  hundred  copies  in  hand-bill  form  be  printed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

JAMES  W.  ROBINSON, 

LietUenant  governor,  and  ex»qfflcio  President 
•  of  the  general  council. 

John  J.  Linn, 
Daniel  Parker, 
D.  C.  Barrett, 
Alexander  Thompson, 
John  Mc  Mullen, 
C.  West, 
J.  D.  Clements, 
Asa  Mitchell, 
Wyatt  Hanks, 
W,  P.  Harris, 
R.  R.  Roy  all, 
James  Kerr, 
William  Menifee, 
James  Powers, 
Henry  Millard. 

E.  M.  Pease,  Secretary  to  general  councU.^ 

In  the  earlv  part  of  Novemberi  the  Mexican  fort  at  Lefmiiti'. 
eUo,  oa  the  West  bank  of  the  Nueces,  had  be«B  stormed  and  taken 
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by  fifty  Texians,  oommanded  by  Capt  Westorer.  After  dis* 
missing  the  garrison  on  the  usual  parole,  the  Texians  dismantled 
the  fort,  and  w'ere  recrossingthe  river  to  return  to  Groliad,  whence 
they  Jiad  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  when  they  found  them- 
selves suddenly  attacked  by  a  company  of  seventy  Mexicans. 
A  smart  action  ensued,  which  continued  about  thirty  minutes, 
when  the  Mexicans  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  twenty -eight  men 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the  Texians  one  man  waa» 
slightly  wounded.  Thus  the  surrender  of  San  Antonio  left  the 
Mexican  chief  without  a  single  post  in  Texas,  and  consequently 
terminated  the  campaign  of  1835. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Civil  qfairs  resumed — deleg€rtes  convene  in  general  conni/to. 
<tbn,  and  organize  a  provisional  government — Message  of  Gov, 
SnUih — measures  of  general  council — a  convention  recommend^ 
ed — delegates  are  chosen  and  convene — independence  declared 
— declaration  of  independence — constiltUion  of  Texas* 

WE  shall  not  enter  here  upon  a  review  of  the  events  of  this 
campaign,  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  wound  the  pride,  or 
dampen  the  joy  of  the  Texians,  saving  the  loss  of  a  few  brave 
men,  who  had  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory.  But  first  resume 
our  notice  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country  which  we  had  brought 
only  to  the  choice  of  delegates. 

The  15th  of  October  had  been  named  as  the  day  on  which 
the  congress*  or  consultation,  were  to  convene  at  Washington. 
When  the  day  arrived  the  war  had  commenced,  and  most  of  the 
members  were  in  the  field  ;  a  few  however  convened,  who  imme- 
diately adjourned,  to  meet  at  San  Felip^  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber;  at  which  time  a  sufficient  number  assembled  to  form  a  quo- 
rum.  The  consultation  was  immediately  organised  by  the  choice 
of  the  necessary  officers,  and  entered  at  once  upon  business. 

The  condition  of  the  country  had  changed  since  their  election. 
The  war,  then  threatened,  but  with  the  possibility  of  being  averts 
ed,  had  now  become  a  horrid  reality.  Most  of  the  citizens  had 
exchanged  their  peaceful  homes  for  the  tented  field,  and  the 
'<  strife  of  arms"  had  already  begun. 

The  first  measure  adopted,  may  serve  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  true  character  of  the  contest.  They  made  a  solemn  decla- 
tioa*  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  which  was  still  the  law- 
ful government  of  the  country,  although  elsewhere  prostrated  by 
a  military  usurper,  and  appealed  to  the  **  liberals"  of  the  natioa 
to  support  them. 

They  then  organised  a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  general  council,  composed  ol 
one  member  from  each  district  which  had  sent  delegates.  This 
government  was  to  continue  id  force  until  the  following  March, 
when  it  would  be  ascertained  whether  the  nation  had  responded 
to  their  declaration. 

*  For  this  deelarmtion,  tse  Ansttn's  address,  page  976  of  this  work. 
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The  provisional  govenmient  went  into  operation  on  the  14th  of 
November.  Measures  were  immediately  adopted  for  raising  a 
regular  army  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  for  providing 
resources  for  its  support.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  Samuel 
Houston  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  to  be 
raised,  and  Branch  T.  Archer,  who  had  been  president  of  the  con- 
sultation, Stephen  P.  Austin,  and  William  H.  Wharton,  commis- 
sioners to  visit  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  oegociating  a 
loan  upon  the  credit  of  the  new  government,  and  purchasing  sup- 
plies and  munitions  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

In  further  organization  of  the  provincial  government,  Henry 
Smith  was  chosen  governor,  and  J.  W.  Robinson  lieutenant  gov. 
ernor.  On  the  15th  of  November,  a  message  from  the  governor 
was  read  before  the  general  council,  in  which  he  called  their  at- 
tention to  such  measures  as  seemed  to  demand  their  immediate  at- 
tention ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  organising  a  mili- 
tia, and  providing  for  calling  them  into  service,  and  establishing  a 
tariff  of  duties  upon  imports.  The  message  concluded  with  urg- 
ing upon  the  council  the  necessity  of  acting  with  **  energy,  bold- 
ness, and  promptitude,  as  the  welfare  of  thousands  depended  upon 
their  actions.  The  country,  it  said,  possessed  numerous  resour- 
ces, if  properly  developed,  and  it  was  their  business  to  brinpf  them 
fairly  forth,  to  quicken  and  enliven  the  body  politic,  and  make 
Texas,  the  Eden  of  America — what  the  God  of  nature  designed 
her  to  be,  a  land  of  liberty  and  laws,  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, the  pride  and  support  of  their  lives,  and  a  legacy,  of  price 
unspeakable^  to  posterity." 

The  general  council  followed  up  the  suggestions  of  the  gov- 
ernor,  by  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  of  their  authority,  most  of 
the  measures  recommended.  They  remained  in  session,  assidu- 
ously engaged  in  various  plans  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  and  for  the  civil  administration ;  when  the  arms  of 
Texas  were  crowned  with  complete  success  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  Mexican  garrison  of  San  Antonio.  The  happy  results  of 
the  campaign,  so  fortunate  for  the  country,  and  so  glorious  to  her 
arms,  which  were  unstained  by  a  single  defeat,  gave  also  new 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  provisional  government,  whose  au- 
thority was  now  unquestioned,  at  least  in  the  country  where  it  was 
exercised.     - 

It  must  expire,  however,  by  its  own  limitation,  in  March,  1836. 
It  had  been  made  provisional,  and  temporary,  to  await  the  action 
and  co-operation  of  the  people,  in  other  states  of  the  republic,  in 
restoring  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Nothing  as  yet  indi- 
cated any  such  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  every  vestige  of  au- 
thority had  been  swept  from  the  states,  and  the  federal  constitu- 
tions, whoee  provisioitfi  had  long  been  wpemded  by  military 
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power,  had  oowjbeec  formally  aboliabed  by  a  decree  of  a  ooDgress, 
which  was  the  inere  creature  of  the  inatrument^  it  aaaumed  a 
right  to  destroy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  obedience  to  indications  of 
public  sentiment,  the  general  council  of  Texas,  on  the  17th  day 
of  December,  adopted  a  resolution  inyiting  the  people  to  elect 
delegates,  clothed  with  full  powers  to  declare  the  independence  of 
tlie  country,  and  adopt  a  permanent  form  of  government.  A  day 
was  also  named  for  the  choice  of  delegates,  and  another  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention. 

This  resolve  met  the  entire  approbation  of  the  people.  Indeed 
it  had  been  loudly  called  for,  and  the  public  mind  was  therefore  ful- 
ly prepared  for  it  Candidates  for  seats  in  the  convention  iramedi- 
ately  opened  the  canvass,  and  made  public  their  sentiments,  not 
only  upon  the  question  of  independence,  but  also  upon  various  dis- 
tinct propositions  in  regard  to  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
proposed  constitution. 

The  prescribed  number  of  delegates  having  been  elected  in 
due  form,  from  each  of  the  municipalities,  assembled  according  to 
appointment  at  Washington  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1836,  and 
on  the  second  day,  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month,  upon  a 
constitution  for  the  republic  of  Texas.  These  important  papers 
will  appear  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

The  convention  then  provided  for  submitting  the  constitution 
to  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  in  the  event  of  its  adoption  by 
them,  for  an  election  of  officers  under  it.  A  day  was  also  named 
on  wliich  it  was  to  go  into  operation. 

It  was  deemed  important  by  the  convention,  to  collect  the  sen- 
timcnts  of  the  people  upon  the  question  of  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  Accordingly  they  were  invited  to  declare 
their  sentiments  upon  this  question  at  the  time  of  passing  upon  the 
constitution. 

The  authority  of  the  late  provisional  government,  having  now 
expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  a  government  ad  trUerim  was  or- 
ganised by  the  convention,  of  which  David  Burnet  was  choeen 
president ;  and  thus  closed  their  labors. 
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UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE, 

By  Um  Delegates  of  tlM  People  of  Tezee,  in  Generel  Coovtetitioo,  «t  the 
town  of  W  eehinglont  on  the  sec<md  day  of  March,  1896. 

^  WbeD  a  goveroment  has  ceaaed  to  protect  the  liveii  Uberly, 
•ad  property  of  the  people,  from  whom  ita  legitimate  poweni  are 
derived,  and  for  the  advaooement  of  whose  happineaa  it  waa  iiu 
atituted  ;  aod  so  far  from  being  a  gaarantee  for  their  ioestim&hle 
aod  inalienable  rights,  becomes  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  evil 
rulers  for  their  oppression.  When  the  Federal  Republican  Con* 
stitution  of  their  country,  which  they  have  sworn  to  support,  no 
longer  has  a  substantial  existence,  and  the  whole  nature  of  theii 
government  has  been  ibrcibly  changed,  without  their  coosentt 
from  a  restricted  Federative  Republic,  composed  of  Sovereign 
States,  to  a  consolidated  Central  Military  despotism,  in  which  ev« 
ery  interest  is  disregarded  but  that  of  the  army  and  the  priest* 
hood,  both  the  eternal  enemies  of  civil  liberty,  the  ever  ready 
minions  of  power,  and  the  usual  instruments  of  tyrants*  When, 
long  after  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  has  departed,  moderation 
is  at  length  so  far  lost  by  those  in  power,  that  even  the  semblance 
of  freedom  is  removed,  and  the  forms  themselves  of  the  constitu* 
tion  discontinued,  and  so  far  from  their  petitions  and  remonstran- 
ces being  regarded,  the  agents  who  bear  them  are  thrown  into 
dungeons,  and  mercenary  armies  sent  furth  to  force  a  new  gov- 
ernment upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

''When,  in  consequence  of  such  acts  of  malfeasance  and  ab- 
duction on  the  part  of  the  government,  anarchy  prevails  and  civil 
society  is  dissolved  into  its  original  elements,  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
first  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  self  preservation,  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  appeal  to  first  principles, 
and  take  their  political  affairs  into  their  own  hands  in  extreme  ca- 
ses,  enjoins  it  as  a  right  towards  themselves  and  a  sacred  obliga- 
'tion  to  their  posterity  to  abolish  such  government,  and  create 
another  in  its  stead,  calculated  to  rescue  them  from  impending 
daiigers,  and  to  secure  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

**  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  aoaenable  for  their  acts  to 
the  public  opinion  of  mankind.  A  statement  of  a  part  of  oux 
grievances  is  therefore  submitted  to  an  impartial  world,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  hazardous  but  unavoidable  step  now  taken*  of  sevr 
ering  our  political  connection  with  the  Mes^ican  people,  and  afh 
suming  an  independent  attitude  among  the  nations  of  the  earth* 

^  The  Mexican  GovemoMMit,  by  its  ookuuxatioii  laiw»  invited 
mi  induced  the  Anglo  American  popolation  of  Tesas  toookxiiw 
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iff  wildernew  under  the  pledged  &ith  of  a  written  oonstittttioiiy 
that  tbey  should  continue  to  enjoy  that  oonttitutional  liberty  and 
republican  gOYemment  to  whicli  they  had  been  habituated  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  the  United  States  of  America. 

^  In  this  expectation  they  have  been  cruelly  disappointed,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Mexican  nation  has  acouiesced  in  the  late  changes 
made  in  the  government  by  General  Antonio  Lopez  Santa  Anna, 
who  having  overturned  the  constitution  of  his  country,  now  offers, 
as  the  cruel  aHemativc,  either  to  abandon  our  homes  acquired  by 
so  many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all  tyran- 
ny, the  combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and  the  priesthood. 

^  It  hath  sacrificed  our  welfare  to  the  state  of  Conhuila,  by 
which  our  interests  have  been  continually  depressed  through  a 
jealous  and  partial  course  of  legislation,  carried  on  at  a  far  dis- 
tant seat  of  government,  by  a  hostile  majority  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  this  too,  notwithstanding  we  have  petitioned  in  the 
humblest  terms  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  state  govern- 
ment, and  have,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  notional 
constitution,  presented  to  the  general  congress  a  republirun  con- 
stitution, which  was,  without  a  just  cause,  contemptuously  rejected. 

**  It  incarcerated  in  a  dungoon,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  our  citi- 
zens, for  no  other  cause  but  a  zealous  endeavor  to  procure  the 
acceptance  of  our  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  stats 
government. 

^  It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure,  on  a  firm  basis,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  that  palladium  of  civil  liberty  and  only  safe 
guarantee  for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen. 

**  It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  system  of  education,  al- 
though possessed  of  almost  boundless  resources,  (the  public  do- 
main ;)  and  although  it  is  an  axiom  in  political  science,  that  un- 
less a  people  are  educated  and  enlightened,  it  is  idle  to  expect  the 
continuance  of  civil  liberty,  or  the  capacity  for  self  government* 

'*  It  has  suffered  the  military  commandants,  stationed  among 
us,  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  thus 
trampling  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  render- 
ing the  military  superior  to  the  civil  power. 

**  It  has  dissolved,  by  force  of  arms,  the  state  congress  of  Co- 
ahuila  and  Texas,  and  obliged  our  representatives  to  fly  for  their 
lives  from  the  seat  of  government,  thus  depriving  us  of  the  funda- 
mental  political  right  of  representation. 

M  It  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  number  of  our  citizens, 
and  ordered  military  detachments  to  seize  and  carry  them  into 
die  interior  for  trial,  in  contempt  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution, 

^It  has  made  piratical  attacks  upon  our  commerce  by  eommis. 
MBing  Ibragn  despenuioes»  and  autbonadng  them  to  seize  our 
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Teasels  and  oonvej  the  property  of  oar  citizent  to  far  distam 
parts  for  eonfiscatioo* 

**  It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the  Alnughty  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  by  the  support  of  a  Nation- 
al Religion,  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal  interest  of  its  hu- 
man functionaries,  rather  than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living 
God. 

**  It  has  deminded  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  defence — ^the  rightful  property  of  freemen — and  for- 
midable only  to  tyrannical  governments. 

**li  has  invaded  our  country  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  the 
intent  to  lay  waste  our  territory,  and  drive  us  from  our  homes ;. 
and  has  now  a  large  mercenary  army  advancing,  to  carry  on 
against  us  a  war  of  extermination. 

**  It  has,  through  its  emissaries  incited  the  merciless  savage, 
with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  to  massacre  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  defenceless  frontiers. 

<'  It  has  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  connection  with  itt 
the  contemptible  sport  and  victim  of  successive  military  revolu- 
tions, and  hath  continually  exhibited  every  characteristic  of  a 
weak,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical  government. 

"  These,  and  other  grievances,  were  patiently  borne  by  the 
people  of  Texas,  until  they  reached  that  point  at  which  forbear- 
ance ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  then  took  up  arnr»  in  defence  of 
the  National  Constitution.  We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  breth- 
ren for  assistance:  our  appeal^ has  been  made  in  vain  ;  though 
months  have  elapsed,  no  sympathetic  response  has  yet  been  heard 
from  the  interior.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  melancholy 
conclusion,  that  the  Mexican  people  have  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  liberty,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  mili- 
tary government ;  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free,  and  incapable  of 
self  government.  * 

"  The  necessity  of  self  preservation!  therefore,  now  decrees 
our  eternal  political  separation. 

"  We^  therefore^t  '^  delegates^  wiih  plenary  powersy  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  in  solemn  convention  assembled,  appealing  to  a  candid 
world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do  hereby  resolve  and 
DBCLASE,  that  our  political  connection  with  the  Mexican  nation  hoe 
forever  ended,  and  that  the  people  of  Texas,  do  now  constitute  a 
Fhbe,  Sovbrbign,  and  Inoepkndbnt  Republic,  and  are  fully  tn- 
vested  with  all  the  rights  and  atlributes  which  properly  belong  to 
independent  nations ;  and,  conscious  of  the  rectiturte  of  our  t'nteii- 
tiions,  toe  fearlessly  and  cot^idenily  commit  the  issue  to  the ''  '''**^ 
cf  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  nations. 

RICHARD  ELLIS,  Premdent. 
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TbOMAB  BASltBTT. 
Ja8.  CoLLIHSWORtH, 

Edwin  Wallbb, 
Asa  Bkigham, 

J.  S.  D.  BVROM, 

Francisco  Rms, 
Antonio  Nayako, 
Jbssb  B.  Badgbtt. 
William  D.  Lact, 
William  Mbnipbb, 
Jabus  Gaines, 
W.  Clabk,  Jr., 

JcHN  FloBBR, 

Matt.  Caldwell, 
Wduuam  Motlet, 
'  L.  db  Zavala, 
Steph.  H.  Eteritt, 
Gborgb  W.  Smith, 
Kluah  Stapp, 
Claibornr  West, 
William  B.  Scates, 
M.  B.  Menard, 
A.  B.  Hardin, 
Bailey  Hardikan, 
J.  W.  BtrxTO?r, 
Tnos.  J.  Gazelet, 
R.  M.  Coleman, 
Robert  Potter, 
Thomas  J.  Ra^it, 
Ch.  S.  Tatlor, 
John  S.  Roberts, 
Robert  Hamilton, 
Collin  McKiknee, 
Alb.  H.  LATTiMERy 
Martin  Parmer, 
E.  O.  Lkgrand, 
Steph.  W.  Blount, 
Std.  O.  Pennington, 
W»  Car^l.  Crawford, 
James  Power, 
Sam.  HoT^nr'>N, 
DayiH  Thomas, 
Edward  Conrad, 
Jomh  Tobkbx, 
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Colorado. 
Sabine* 


GottzaUsm 

Goliad. 
Harrishtrgh. 

I  Jasper. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson* 
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Liberty. 
Matagorda* 

Mina. 


i  Nacogdoches. 
RedRher. 


San  AugusHn. 
Shelby. 
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B.  Briggs  GooDsicH,  ^ 

JbSSB  GiblBfESy  J 


"  Constitution  of  thb  RxPtrBUc  of  Tjcxas* 

"  We,  the  people  of  Texas  »n  order  to  form  a  Govemmentf 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  thk 
Constitution : 

ARTICLE  L 

**  Section  1.  The  powers  of  this  Government  shall  be  divi- 
ded into  three  departments,  vi^.  :  Legislative,  Executive  and  Ju- 
dicial, which  shall  remain  forever  separate  and  distinct. 

*^  Skc.  2.  The  Legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  styled  The  Congress  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas. 

**  Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representative! 
shall  be  chosen  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  each 
year,  and  shall  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  until 
Congress  shall  otherwise  provide  by  law,  and  shall  hold  their  offi- 
ces one  year  from  the  date  of  their  election. 

**  Sec  4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  shall  have  resi- 
ded in  the  county  or  district  six  months  next  preceding  his  elec- 
tion. 

'*Sec.  5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  consist  of 
less  than  twenty-four,  nor  more  than  forty  members,  until  the 
population  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  after 
which  time  the  whole  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  be 
less  than  forty  nor  more  than  one  hundred :  provided,  howevcrt 
that  e  ich  county  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  Representative. 

<*  Sec  6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment. 

**  Sbc.  7.     The  Senators  shall  be  chosen  by  districts,  as  near- 
ly equal  iu  free  population  (free  negroes  and  Indians  excepted) 
as  practicable,  and  the  number  of  l&nators  shall  never  be  \em 
tban  one-thirdt  nor  more  than  Qne-half  the  number  of  Repreieiil. 
Vol.  L  aa* 
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•liref,  and  each  district  ahall  ba  entitled  to  die  member  and  ne 
more. 

M  See.  8.  The  Seaatore  ahall  be  eboaen  for  the  tennof  three 
years,  od  the  first  Monday  in  September,  shall  be  citizeDS  of  the 
Republic,  reside  in  the  district  for  which  they  are  respectirely 
chosen  at  least  one  year  before  the  election,  and  shall  hare  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty  years. 

**  Sfic.  9.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  after  the  adop. 
tion  of  this  Constitution,  the  Senators  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into 
three  classes,  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  ;  the  seats  of  the 
Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  third 
class  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  in  such  a  manner  that  one- 
third  shall  be  chosen  each  year  the  reader. 

«<  Sbc.  10.  The  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  shall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  not  vote  on  any  question,  unless 
the  Senate  be  equally  divided. 

«  Sac.  1 1.  The  Senate  ahall  choose  all  other  officers  of  their 
body,  and  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice 
President,  or  whenever  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President ; 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  and  when  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall  be  under  oath  ;  but  no  convic- 
tion shall  take  place  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  present. 

*«Sec.  13.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  only  ex- 
tend to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office 
of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this  Government ;  but  the  party 
ahall  nevertheless  be  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  aod 
panishment,  according  to  law. 

^  Sec  13,  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the.elections, 
qualifications  and  returns  of  its  own  members.  Two-thirds  of 
each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  small- 
er number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members. 

^  Sbc.  14.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  6f  its  own 
proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  may  expel  a  member,  but  not  a 
second  time  for  the  same  offence. 

*<  Sbo.  16.  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  but  no  in- 
crease of  compensation,  or  diminution,  shall  take  effect  during 
the  session  at  which  such  increase  or  diminution  shall  have  been 
made.  They  shall,  except  in  case  of  treasoo,  felony  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  the  session  of  Cd«» 
greas,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  saaM ;  aod  for  any 
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speech  or  debate  in  ^ther  Hoosei  thej  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
igay  other  place. 

<«Skc.  16.  Each  House  may  punish,  by  tmprisonnienty  dur* 
ing  the  session,  any  person  nut  a  member,  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
any  disrespect  to  the  Housci  by  any  disorderly  conduct  in  their 
presence. 

«  Sec  17.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings* and  publish  the  same,  except  such  parts  as,  in  its  judgment, 
require  secrecy.  When  any  three  members  shall  desire  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  any  question,  they  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

**  Sec.  18.  Neither  House,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
shall  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  may  be  sitting. 

**  Sec.  19.  When  vacancies  happen  in  either  House,  the  Ex- 
ecutive shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

"Skc.  20.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  until  it  shall  have  been 
read  on  three  several  days  in  each  House,  and  passed  by  the  same, 
unless,  in  coses  of  emergency,  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
House  where  the  bill  originated,  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  dis- 
pense will)  the  rule. 

<*  Sec.  21.  After  a  bill  shall  have  been  rejected,  no  bill  con- 
taining the  same  substance  shall  be  passed  into  a  law  during  the 
same  session. 

«  Skc.  22.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  the  Republic  shall  be^ 
*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  in  Congress  assembled.' 

"  Skc.  23.  No  person  holding  an  office  of  profit  under  the 
Government  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
nor  shall  any  member  of  either  House  be  eligible  to  any  office 
which  may  be  created,  or  the  profits  of  which  shall  be  increased 
during  his  term  of  service. 

"  Sec.  24.  No  holder  of  public  moneys,  or  collector  thereof, 
shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  Congress,  until  he 
shall  have  fully  acquitted  himself  of  all  responsibility,  and  shall 
produce  the  proper  officer's  receipt  thereof.  Members  of  either 
House  may  protest  against  any  act  or  resolution,  and  may  have 
such  protest  entered  on  the  journals  of  their  respective  Houses* 

<<Skc.  25.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasu- 
ry but  in  strict  accordance  with  appropriations  made  by  law; 
and  no  appropriations  shall  be  made  for  private  or  local  purposes^ 
unless  two-thirds  of  each  House  concur  in  such  appropriations. 

*<  Sec.  26.  Every  act  of  Congress  shall  be  approved  and 
signed  by  the  President  before  it  b^mes  a  law  ;  but  if  the  Pres- 
ident will  pot  approve  and  sign  such  act,  he  shall  return  it  to  the 
Bouse  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  with  his  reasons  for  hot 
approving  the  same^  which  shiUl  be  spread  upon  the  journals  of 
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•uch  House*  and  the  bill  ehall  then  be  reconsidered,  and  shall  not 
become  a  ]aw  unless  it  shall  theu  pass  by  a  vote  of  two-tbirdsof 
both  Houses.  If  any  act  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  Presidenti 
the  vote  on  the  reconsideration  shall  be  recorded  by  ayes  and 
noes.  If  the  President  shall  fail  to  return  a  bill  within  five  days 
(Sundays  excepted,)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  lor  his  ap- 
proval and  signature,  the  same  shall  become  a  law,  unless  the 
Congress  prevent  its  return  within  the  time  above  specified,  by  ad« 
journment. 

**  Sec.  27.  All  bills,  acts,  orders,  or  resolutions,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  may  be  necessary,  (motions  or  reso- 
lutions for  adjournment  excepted,)  shall  be  approved  and  signed 
by  the  President,  or  being  disapproved,  shall  bo  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses,  in  manner  and  form  as  specified  in  section 
twenty. 

ARTICLE  II.  . 

"  Sf.c.  1.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  tax- 
es and  imposts,  excise  and  tonnage  duties,  to  borrow  money  on 
the  fuilh,  credit  and  property  of  the  Government,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  Republic. 

**  Slc.  2.  To  regulate  commerce,  to  coin  money,  to  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  to  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  but  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  sliall  be 
made  a  lawful  tender. 

'*  Sec  H,  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  to  grant 
charters  of  incorporation,  patents,  and  copy. rights  and  secure  to 
the  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  use  thereof  for  a  limited 
time. 

**  Skc.  4.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  to  regulate  captures. 

<*  Sec  5.  To  provide  and  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  and 
to  make  all  laws  and  regulations  necessary  for  their  Government. 

'<Ssc  6.  To  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  law,  to  sup. 
press  insurrections  and  repel  invasion. 

**Src.  7.  To  make  all  laws  wliich  shall  be  deemed  necessa- 
ry and  proper  to  carry  into  efiect  the  foregoing  express  grants  of 
power,  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public, or  in  any  officer  or  department  thereof. 

ARTICLE  IIL 

**Bec.  1.  The  Executive  authority  of  this  Government  shall 
be  vested  in  a  chief  magistrate,  who  shall  bo  styled  The  Presi. 
dent  of  tbe  Republio  of  Texas. 
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^  £hBC«  3.  Tbi  fint  ^mM&hX  elected  hj  the  People  shall 
hoU  hie  office  for  the  term  of  two  yeani  and  ehall  be  ineligihle 
during  the  next  succeeding  term ;  and  all  subsequent  Presidents 
shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  be  alike  ineligible ;  and  in 
the  event  of  a  tie,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  determine 
between  the  two  highest  candidates  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

«6iGc«  8.  The  returns  of  the  elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  holders  of  elections  of 
each  county ;  and  the  Speaker  of  tho  House  of  Representatives 
shall  open  and  publish  the  returns,  in  presence  of  a  majority  of 
each  House  of  Congress. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

<<Skc.  1.  The  Judicial  powers  of  the  Government  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shuU  hold  their  offices 
for  four  years,  be  eligible  to  re-election,  and  shall,  at  stated  peri« 
ods,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  not  to  be  increased 
or  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  they  were  elected. 

"  Sec  :).  .  The  Republic  of  Texas  shall  be  difided  into  coa- 
venient  judicial  districts,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  eight* 
There  shall  be  appointed  for  each  district,  a  judge,  who  shall  re« 
side  in  the  same,  and  hold  the  courts  at  such  times  and  places  as 
Congress  may  by  law  direct. 

^  Sec.  3.  In  all  admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  in  all  cases 
afiecting  ambassadors,  public  ministers  or  consuls,  and  in  all  cap* 
ital  cases,  the  district  courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  juris* 
diction,  and  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  when  the  matter 
in  controversy  amounts  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

w  Skc.  4.  The  judges,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  shall  be 
conservators  of  the  peace,  throughout  the  Republic.  The  style 
of  all  process  shall  be.  The  Republic  of  Texas  ;  and  all  prose* 
cutioDs  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  and  conclude.  Against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Re* 
public. 

**  Sbc.  5.  There  shall  be  a  district  attorney  appointed  for 
each  district,  whose  duties,  salaries,  perquisites,  and  term  of  ser* 
▼ice  shall  be  fixed  by  law. 

**  Sec.  6.  The  clerks  of  the  district  courts  shall  be  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  for  members  of  Congress  in  the  counties 
where  the  courts  are  esUiblished,  and  shall  hold  .their  offices  for 
four  years,  sutject  to  removal  by  presentment  of  a  grand  juryt 
uidcoQvictioo  of  a  petit  jury. 
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**  Sisc.  7«  The  Supreme  Court  shail  consist  of  a  chief  justice 
and  associate  judges ;  the  district  judges  shall  compose  the  asno- 
ciate  judges*  a  majority  of  whom,  with  the  chief  justice,  shall  con« 
stitiite  a  quorum. 

**  Sec.  8.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion only,  which  shall  be  conclusive,  within  the  limits  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  shall  hold  its  sessions  annually  at  such  times  and  pla- 
ces as  may  be  fixed  by  law  ;  provided  that  no  judge  shall  sit  in 
a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  tried  by  him  in  the  court  below. 

"  Sec.  9.  Thp  judges  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts  shall 
be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  Sec.  10.  There  shall  be  in  each  county,  a  county  court, 
and  such  justices'  courts  as  the  Congress  may,-  from  time  to  time, 
establish. 

'*Sec.  11.  The  Republic  shall  be  divided  into  convenient 
counties,  but  no  new  county  shall  be  established,  unless  it  be  done 
on  the  petition  of  one  hundred  free  male  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory sought  to  be  laid  off  and  established,  and  unless  the  said  ter- 
ritory shall  contain  nine  hundred  square  miles. 

<*  Sfic.  12.  There  shall  be  appointed,  for  each  county,  a  con- 
venient number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  one  sheriff,  one  coroner, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  constables,  who  shall  hold  their  office 
for  two  years,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district 
or  county,  as  Congress  may  direct.  Justices  of  the  peace  and 
sherifis  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  President. 

'*  Sec.  13.  The  Congress  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  in- 
troduce, by  statute,  the  common  law  of  England  with  such  modi- 
fications as  our  circumstances,  in  their  judgment,  may  require; 
and  in  all  criminal  cases  the  common  law  shall  be  the  rule  of  de- 
cision. 

ARTICLE  V. 

''Skc.  1.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  being,  by  their  profession, 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  care  of  souls,  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  great  duties  of  their  functions,  therefore,  no  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatever,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  office  of  the  Executive  of  the  Republic,  nor  to  a  seat  in 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  same. 

*(S£c.  2.  Each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall,  before  they  proceed  to  business,  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  as  follows : 

**  I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be] 
titat,  as  a  member  of  this  General  Congress,  I  will  support  the 
CoDstitutioD  of  the  Republic,  and  that  I  wiU  not  propose  or 
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to  any  bill,  vote,  or  resolutioo,  which  shall  appear  to  me  injurioui 
to  the  people. 

•  **  Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  to 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties 
thereof,  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic, 
und  also  an  oath  of  office. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

**  Sec.  1.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  or  an  inhabitant  of  this  Republic  at  least  three  years 
immediately  preceding  his  election. 

^  Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  second  Monday  in  December  next  succeeding  his  election, 
and  shall  remain  in  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly  quali* 
fied. 

**  See.  3.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  which  shall  not  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished during  his  continuance  in  office  ;  and  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  o^ce,  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation:  I,  A  B,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear  [or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be] 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  prcsorvc,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic. 

<*S£C.  4.  He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Republic,  and  the  militia  thereof^  but  he  shall  not 
command  in  person  without  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

*<  Skc.  5.  He  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds 
of  the  Senate,  make  treaties ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  ministers  and  consuls,  and  all  officers  whose  offices  are 
established  by  this  Constitution,  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
ibr. 

**  Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan. 
cies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  but  he 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  Senate  within  ten  days  after  the  next 
Congress  shall  convene ;  and  should  the  Senate  reject  the  same^ 
the  President  shall  not  re  nominate  the  same  individual  to  the 
same  office. 

^  Sac.  7.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  Congress  informa. 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  Republic,  and  recommend  for  their  con. 
■deratiooy  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary.    He  may^ 
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opoa  esTiaoidiiuury  ocomjoMi  eaavmm  both  HouMt  or  6ith«r  of 
tbeok  lo  the  event  of  a  diaagreemeot  as  to  the  time  of  adjounw 
meotf  he  may  adjourn  them  to  tuoli  time  as  he  may  think  proper. 
He  ehaJl  receive  all  foreign  miniaten.  He  diall  see  that  the  lawi 
be  fiuthfuUy  executed,  aad  shall  commiaeion  all  the  officers  of  the 
Republic 

**  Sec  8.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  Republic,  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  President  and  used  by  him  omcially ;  it  shall  be 
called  the  great  scaI  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

^  Sxc*  §•  All  grants  and  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Republic  of  Texss,  shall  be  sealed 
with  the  great  seal,  and  signed  by  the  President. 

<<  Skc.  1 0.  The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  Secretary  of  State 
and  such  other  heads  of  Executive  departments  aa  nmy  be  ea- 
tablished  by  law,  who  shall  remain  in  office  during  the  term  of 
service  of  the  President,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Presideotf 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

^Sec.  11.  .  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  have  resided  six  noonths 
within  the  district  or  county  where  the  election  is  held,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Greneral  Congress. 

**  Src.  12.  All  elections  shall  be  by  luillot,  unless  Congress 
shall  otherwise  direct. 

<<  Skc.  13.  All  elections  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Coo* 
gress  shall  be  viva  voce,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals,  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

**  Skc.  14.  A  Vice  President  shall  be  chosen  at  every  elec- 
tion jfbr  President,  in  the  same  manner,  continue  in  office  for  the 
same  time,  and  shall  possess  the  same  qualifications  of  the  Presi- 
den|.  In  voting  for  Presidf^nt  and  Vice  President,  the  electors 
shall  distinguish  for  whom  they  vote  as  President,  and  for  whom 
as  Vice  President. 

'*Si£C.  15.  In  cases  of  impeachment,  removal  from  office, 
death,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the  President  from  the  Repub- 
lie,  the  Vice  President  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  President  until  a  successor  be  duly  qualified,  or 
until  the  President,  who  may  be  absent  or  impeached,  shall  re- 
turn or  be  acquitted. 

'<  Sec.  16.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  offi. 
cers  of  the  Republic,  shall  be  removable  from  office  by  impeach- 
ment  for,  and  on  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
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SCHEDULE. 

**  Sec.  1.  That  no  inconveoience  may  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  thia  Constitution,  it  is  declared  by  this  Convention  that  all 
laws  now  in  force  in  Texas,  and  not  inconsistent  with  Uiis  Coa* 
stitution,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  declared  void,  repealed, 
altered,  or  expire  by  their  own  limitation. 

*'  Sfic.  2.  All  Bnes,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  escheats,  which 
have  accrued  in  Coahuila  and  Texas,  or  Texas,  shall  accrue  to 
this  Republic. 

*«Sec.  3.  Every  male  citizen,  who  is,  by  this  Constitution,  a 
citizen,  and  shall  be  otherwise  qualified,  «hall  be  entitled  to  bold 
any  office  or  place  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  Ri^public, 
any  thing  in  this  Constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

««  Skc.  4.  The  first  President  and  Vice  President  that  shall 
be  appointed  af\er  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  cho- 
sen by  this  Convention,  and  shall  immediately  enter  on  the  duties 
of  their  offices,  and  shall  hold  said  offices  until  their  successors 
be  elected  and  qualified,  as  prescribed  in  this  Constitution,  and 
shall  have  the  same  qualifications,  be  invested  with  the  same 
powers,  and  perform  the  same  duties  which  are  required  and 
conferred  on  the  Executive  head  of  the  Republic  by  this  Con* 
Btitution. 

«*  Sfic.  6.  The  President  shall  issue  writs  of  election  directed 
to  the  officers  authorised  to  hold  elections  of  the  several  counties, 
requiring  them  to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  President,  Vice 
President,  Representatives  and  Senators  to  Congress,  at  the  time 
and  mode  prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  which  election  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  manner  that  elections  have  been  heretofore  con- 
ducted. The  President,  Vice  President  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, when  duly  elected  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  lor  the  time  and  manner  prescribed  by 
this  Constitution,  until  their  successors  be  duly  qualified.    . 

<'Sbc.  6.  Until  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made,  as  di- 
rected  by  this  Constitution,  the  precinct  of  Austin  ^all  be  entitled 
to  one  representative ;  the  precinct  of  Brazoria  to  two  Represen- 
tatives ;  the  precinct  of  Bexar  two  representatives ;  the  precinct 
of  Colorado  one  representative ;  Sabine  one ;  Gonzales  one ; 
Groliad  one;  Harrisburg  one  ;  Jasper  one;  Jefferson  one ;  Lib- 
erty one ;  Matagorda  one ;  Mina  two ;  Nacogdoches  two ;  Red 
River  three ;  Victoria  one ;  San  Augustine  two ;  Shelby  two ; 
Befugio  one ;  San  Patricio  one ;  Washingtoa  two ;  Jliiam  one ; 
and  Jackson  one  Representative.  \ 

*'Seo.  7.  Until  the  first  enumeratation  shall  be  made,  as  de- 
ioribed  by  this  Constitutioo,  the  Senatorial  disUieti  shall  be  oonu 
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poMd  of  the  fiillowing  precincts :  Bexar  ■hall  be  eotided  to  one 
Senator ;  San  Patricio,  Refugio  and  Goliad  one ;  Brazoria  one ; 
Mina  and  GoDzalea  one ;  Nacogdoches  one ;  Red  River  one ; 
Shelby  and  Sabine  one ;  Washington  one ;  Matagorda,  Jackson 
and  Victoria  one ;  Austin  and  Colorado  one ;  San  Augustine  one ; 
Milam  one;  Jasper  and  Jefferson  one;  and  Liberty  and  Harris- 
burg  one  Senator. 

<<  Sec.  8,  All  judges,  sheri^,  commissioners,  and  other  civil 
ofBcers  shall  vemaio  in  ofBce,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  until  there  shall  be  others 
appointed  or  elected  under  the  Constitution. 

•*  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

'<Sec«  1.  Laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  office,  from 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  from  serving  on  juries,  those  who  shall 
hereafUr  be  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

<*  Sec.  2.  Returns  of  all  elections  for  officers  who  are  to  be 
commia8i<nied  by  the  President,  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  this  Republic. 

**Ssc.  3.  The  Presidents  and  heads  of  Departments  shall 
keep  their  offices  at  the  seat  of  Government,  unless  removed  by 
the  permission  of  Congress,  or  unless,  in  cases  of  emergency  in 
the  time  of  war,  the  public  interest  may  require  their  removal. 

'^Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  make  use  of  his  private  seal 
until  a  seal  of  the  Republic  shall  be  provided. 

**  Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  to  provide  by  law,  a  general  system  of 
education. 

"  Sec.  6.  All  free  white  persons  who  shall  emigrate  to  this 
Republic,  and  who  shall,  after  a  residence  of  six  months,  make 
oath  before  some  competent  authority  that  he  intends  to  reside 
permanently  in  the  same,  and  shall  swear  to  support  this  Consti- 
tution, and  that  he  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

"  Sec  7.  So  soon  as  convenience  will  permit  there  shall  be 
a  penal  code  formed,  on  principles  of  reformation,  and  not  on 
vindictive  justice  ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  shall  be  revis- 
ed, digested  and  arranged  ut)der  different  heads ;  and  all  laws 
relating  to  luid  titles  shall  be  translated,  revised  and  promul- 
gated. 

<<  Sec  8.  All  persons  who  shall  leave  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  a  participation  in  the  present  struggle,  or  shall 
refuse  to  participate  in  it,  or  shall  give  aid  or  assistance  to  the 
present  enemy,  shall  forfeit  all  rights  of  citixeDship  and  such  lands 
as  they  may  hold  in  the  Republic. 
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<*  8eo»  9.  All  penons  of  color  who  were  alaves  for  life  previ- 
OU8  to  their  emigration  to  Texas,  and  who  are  now  held  in  bond, 
age,  shall  remain  in  the  like  state  of  servitude,  provided  the  said 
slave  shall  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  person  so  holdingsaid 
slave  as  aforesaid.  Congress  shall  pass  no  laws  to  prohibit  emi- 
grants  from  bringing  their  slaves  into  the  Republic  with  therot 
and  holding  them  by  the  same  tenure  by  which  such  slaves  were 
held  in  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to 
emancipate  slaves;  nor  shall  any  slave-holder  be  allowed  to 
emancipate  his  or  her  slave  or  slaves  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, unless  he  or  she  shall  send  his  or  her  slave  or  slaves  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  Republic.  No  free  person  of  African  de. 
scenty  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  per- 
manently in  the  Republic,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and 
the  importation  or  admission  of  Africans  or  negroes  into  this  Re- 
public, excepting  from  the  United  States  of  America,  is  forever 
prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  piracy. 

**  Sec.  10.  All  persons,  (Africans,  the  descendants  of  Afri- 
cans, and  Indians  excepted,)  who  were  residing  in  Texas  on  the 
day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  shall  be  considered 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
such.  All  citizens  now  living  in  Texas,  who  have  not  received 
their  portion  of  land,  in  like  manner  as  colonists,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  their  land  in  the  following  proportion  and  manner: 
Every  head  of  a  family  shall  be  entitled  to  one  league  and 
^'  labor"  of  land,  and  every  single  man  of  the  age  of  seventeen 
and  upwards,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  third  part  of  one  league 
of  land.  All  citizens  who  may  have,  previously  to  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  received  their  league  of  land  as  heads  of 
families,  and  their  quarter  of  a  league  of  land  as  single  persons, 
shall  receive  such  additional  quantity  as  will  make  fiie  quantity 
of  land  received  by  them  equal  to  one  league  and  ^  labor"  and 
one-third  of  a  league,  unless  by  bargain,  sale  or  exchange,  they 
have  transferred  or  may  henceforth  transfer  their  right  to  said 
land,  or  a  portion  thereof,  to  some  other  citizen  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  in  such  case  the  person  to  whom  such  right  shall  have 
been  transferred,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same,  as  fully  and 
amply  as  the  person  making  the  transfer  might  or  could  have 
been.  No  alien  shall  hold  land  in  Texas,  except  by  titles  ema. 
nating  directly  from  the  government  of  this  Republic*  But  if 
any  citizen  of  this  Republic  should  die  intestate  or  otherwise, 
his  children  or  heirs  shall  inherit  his  estate,  and  aliens  shall  have 
a  reasonable  time  to  take  possession  of  and  dispose  of  the  sanie, 
in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  pointed  out  by  law.  Orphan  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  were  entitled  to  land  under  the  colonization 
bw  of  Mexico^  and  who  now  reside  in  the  RepubUe,  shall  be  eo- 
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titled  to  all  the  rights  ^  which  their  parents  were  poaaeawd  at 
the  tioDe  of  their  death.  The  citixcDS  of  the  Republic  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  reside  oo  the  lood,  but  shall  have  their  lines 
plainly  marked* 

**  All  orders  of  survey  legally  obtained  by  any  citizen  of  the 
Republic*  from  any  legally  authorized  CommisBioner,  prior  to 
the  act  of  the  late  consultation  closing  the  land  offices,  shall  be 
valid.  In  all  cases  the  actual  settler  and  occupant  of  the  soil 
shall  be  entiiled,  in  locating  his  land,  to  include  his  improve- 
ment, in  preference  to  all  other  claims  not  acquired  previous  to 
his  settlement,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  this  Constitu- 
tion ;  Prwidedj  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice 
the  rights  of  any  citizen  from  whom  a  settler  may  hold  land  by 
rent  or  lease* 

'<  And  whereas  the  protection  of  the  public  domain  from  un» 
just  and  fraudulent  claims^  and  quieting  the  people  in  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  their  lands,  is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  this  Convention  : 
and  whereas  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  having 
passed  an  act  in  the  >ear  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  in 
behalf  of  General  John  T.  Mason,  of  New  York,  and  another 
CO  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
Bye^  under  which  the  enormous  amount  of  eleven  hundred 
leagues  of  land  have  bedn  claimed  by  sundry  individuals,  some 
of  whom  reside  in  foreign  countries,  and  are  not  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  which  said  acts  are  contrary  to  articles  fourth,  twelAh 
and  fifteenth  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.fbur, 
of  the  General  Congress  of  Mexico,  and  one  of  said  acts,  for  that 
cause  has,  by  said  General  Congress  of  Mexico,  been  declared 
null  and  void  :  It  is  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  act  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  in  favor  of  John  T.  Mason,  and  of  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  the  said 
Legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  each  and  every  grant 
founded  thereon,  is,  and  was  from  the  beginning,  null  and  void ; 
and  all  surveys  made  under  pretence  of  auth6rity  derived  from 
said  actB  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  all  eleven 
league  claims,  located  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  have 
been  located  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Mexico,  are  hereby  declar- 
ed to  be  null  and  void  :  and  whereas  many  surveys  and  titles  to 
lands  have  been  made  whilst  most  of  the  people  of  Texas  were 
absent  from  home,  serving  in  the  campaign  against  Bejar,  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  all  the  surveys  and  locations  of  land  made 
since  the  act  of  the  late  considtation  closing  the  land  offices,  and 
all  titles  to  land  made  sinoe  that  time,  are  and  shall  be  nail  and 
T«id- 

«  And  wlwfeaB  tiie  present  unsettled  stale  of  the  comitry  and 
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the  general  welfare  of  the  people  demand  that  the  operati<»t  of 
the  land  office,  and  the  whole  land  system  shall  he  suspended  un^ 
to  persons  serving  in  the  army  can  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance 
with  those  remaining  at  home  to  select  and  locate  their  lands,  it 
is  hereby  declared,  that  no  survey  or  title  which  may  hereafter 
be  made  shall  be  valid,  unless  suoh  survey  or  title  shall  be  au- 
thorised by  this  Convention,  or  some  future  Congress  of  the  Re- 
public. And  with  a  view  to  the  simplification  of  the  land  sys- 
tem,  and  the  protection  of  the  people  and  the  Grovernment  from 
litigation  and  fraud,  a  general  land  ofHce  shall  be  established, 
where  all  the  land  titles  of  the  Republic  shall  be  registered,  and 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic  shall  be  sectionised,  in  a  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  prescribed  by  law,  which  shall  enable  the 
officers  of  the  Government  or  any  citizen,  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  lands  that  are  vacant,  and  those  lands  which  may  be 
covered  by  valid  titles* 

^Sec.  11.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  Consti- 
tution, may  be  proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
Senate,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  Houses,  such  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals,  with 
the  yeas  and  nays  thereon,  and  referred  to  the  Congress  then 
next  to  be  chosen,  and  shall  be  published  for  three  months  pre- 
vious to  the  election  ;  and  if  the  Congress  next  chosen  as  afore- 
said, shall  pass  said  amendment  or  amendments  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  House,  then  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  Congress  to  submit  said  proposed  amendment 
or  amendments  to  the  people,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe  ;  and  if  the  people  shall  approve 
and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments  by  a  majority  of 
the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  Congress  voting 
thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a  part 
of  this  Constitution :  Provided^  however,  that  no  amendment  or 
amendments  be  referred  to  the  people  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years, 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

<<  This  Declaration  of  Rights  is  declared  to  be  a  part  of  this 
Constitution,  and  shall  never  be  violated  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. And  in  order  to  guard  against  the  transgression  of  the 
high  powers  which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare  that  every 
thmg  in  this  bill  of  rights  contain^,  and  every  other  right  not 
hereby  ddegated,  is  reserved  to  the  People. 

"First.  All  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact  haT« 
equal  rights,  and  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
public  privileges  or  emoluments  jfh)m  the  commonity. 
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M  Seoood.  All  political  power  is  inhereni  in  the  Peopl«^  and 
«U  free  govemmeoUi  are  founded  oo  their  authority,  and  tosti- 
tuted  for  their  benefit ;  and  they  have  at  all  tiineB  an  inalienable 
right  to  alter  their  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
tlunk  proper. 

**  Third.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
denomination  or  mode  of  worship  over  another,  but  every  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience. 

*«  Fourth.  Every  citizen  shall  be  at  liberty  to  speak,  writer 
or  publish  his  opinions  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  privilege.  No  law  shall  ever  be  psssed  to  curtail 
the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press  ;  cmd  in  all  prosecutions  for 
libels,  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court. 

*'  Fifth.  The  People  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  possessions,  from  all  unreasonable  searches  or  seia> 
ures,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  to  search  any  place  or  seize  any 
person  or  thing,  without  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  or 
the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  without  probable  cause,  support* 
ed  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

«  Sixth.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have 
the  right  of  being  heard,  by  himself^  or  counsel,  or  both ;  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation, shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor. 
And  in  all  prosecutions  by  presentment  or  indictment,  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury ; 
he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself  or 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of 
law.  And  no  freeman  shall  be  holden  to  answer  for  any  crimi* 
nal  charge,  but  on  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  the  land  snd  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  ac- 
tual service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or  in  cases  of  im> 
peacbment. 

**  Seventh.  No  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  privileges,  outlaw- 
ad,  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  disfranchised,  except  by  due  coarse 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

'<  Eighth.  No  title  of  nobility,  hereditaiy  privileges  or  hooorsb 
•ball  ever  be  granted  or  oooferred  in  this  Republic.  No  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
CoDffress,  receive  from  any  Ibraign  stele  any  present,  offioe^  or 
aamuneot,  of  any  kind. 

«•  Ninth.  No  person,  fcr  the  flame  oAooe,,ahnU  be  twiM  pat 
in  jeopardy  oflifr  or  lambs.  And  the  fight  of  tcial  bjr  joij  AaU 
temain  inviolate. 
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**  Teoth.  All  penoos  ahall  be  Imilable  by  suflieient  Mcurityy 
unless  for  capital  criiiies»  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  presump. 
tion  strong ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ^*  habeas  corpus" 
shall  not  be  suspended,  except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it* 

^  Eleveuth.  Bxeessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed^  or  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 
All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  man  for  any  injury  done  him 
in  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  duo 
course  of  Taw. 

**  Twelfth.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  conse- 
quence of  inability  to  pay; 

^Thirteenth.  No  person's  particular  services  shall  be  de- 
manded, nor  property  taken  or  applied  to  public  use,  unless  by 
the  consent  of  himself  or  his  representative,  wjtbout  just  compen- 
sation being  made  therefor  according  to  law. 

^'  Fourteenth.  Every  citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  bear  arms 
in  defence  of  himself  and  the  Republic.  The  military  shall  at  all 
times  and  in  aU  cases  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power. 

**  Fifteenth.  The  sure  and  certain  defence  of  a  free  people  is 
a  well-regulated  militia ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  enact  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  organizing  of 
the  militia  of  this  Republic.  ^ 

<*  Sixteenth.  Treason  against  this  Republic  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  support.  No  retrospective  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  laws 
impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts,  shall  be  made. 

**  Seventeenth.  Perpetuities  or  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  a  free  government,  and  shall  not  be  allowed ;  nor  shall 
the  law  of  primogeniture  or  entailment  ever  be  in  force  in  this 
Republic. 

**  The  foregoing  constitution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Deleg;ates  of  Texas,  in  Convention  assembled,  at  the  town  of 
Washington  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  the  first  year. 

^  In  witness  whereof^  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names* 

RICHARD  ELLIS, 

'    President  and  Ddegaiefrom  Red  Eiver* 

Albert  H.  S.  KimblBi  Secretary. 

C*  B.  Stewart,  John  S.  D.  Byrom, 

James  O>llinswortb,  Francis  Ruis, 

Edwin  Waller^  J.  Antonio  Navarro^ 

A.  Brigham,  WUliam  D.  Laoy, 
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William  Meniieet 
John  Firiier, 
Matthew  Caldwell, 
William  Motley, 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala, 
Greorge  W.  Smyth, 
Stephen  H.  Everett, 
Elijah  Stepp, 
Claiborne  West, 
William  B.  Scatet, 
M.  B.  Menard, 
A.  B.  Hardin, 
John  W.  Bunton, 
Thomas  J.  Gazley, 
R.  M.  Coleman, 
Sterling  C.  Robertson, 
George  C.  Childress, 
Baily  Hardiman, 
Robert  Potter, 
Charles  Taylor, 
John  S.  Roberts, 
Robert  Hamilton, 
Collin  McKinney, 
A.  H.  Latimore, 


James  Powers, 

Sam.  HoostoD, 

Edward  Conrad, 

Martin  Palmer, 

James  Gaines, 

William  Clark,  Jun., 

Sydney  C.  Pennington, 

Samuel  P.  Carson, 

Thomas  J.  Rusk, 

William  C.  Crawford, 

John  Turner, 

Benjamin  Briggs  Goodrich, 

James  G.  Swisher, 

George  W.  Barnet, 

Jesse  Grimes, 

E«  O.  Legrand, 

David  Thomas, 

S.-  Rhoads  Fisher, 

John  W.  Bower, 

J.  B.  Woods, 

A.  Briscoe, 

Thomas  Bamett, 

Jesse  B.  Badgett, 

Stephen  W.  Blount. 


«*  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  compared  the  fore- 
going Constitution,  and  find  it  to  be  a  true  copy  from  the  original 
filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Convention. 

<<  Given  under  my  hand,  this  I7th  day  of  March,  1836. 

«<  Attest:  H.  S.  KIMBLE, 

Secretary  of  the  Convention,'* 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Review  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country  at  the  time 
^  declaring  independence — military  afairs  resumed — vohin- 
teers  from  the  United  Slates —  CoL  Johnson  marches  for  the 
Rio  Grande — is  surprised  and  defeated — Santa  Anna  with  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  men  invades  Texas — unprepared  state  of 
the  country — the  Alamo  besieged  by  Santa  Anna — heroic  de- 
fence of  Travis-^all  of  the  Alamo — operations  at  Goliad — 
Capt,  Holland^ s  account  ^Fanning  and  his  army  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  toar^  and  are  massacred  by  order  of  Santa 
Anna, 

SINCE  the  first  provisional  government  went  into  operation, 
and  especially  since  the  surrender  of  the  Alamo,  the  last  Mexi* 
can  post  in  the  country,  Texas  had  been,  de  facto,  an  indepen- 
dent state.  She  had,  however,  hitherto  acknowledged  a  qualifi- 
ed dependence  upon  the  federal  government  of  Mexico — such  as 
the  states  of  this  union  owe  to  the  general  government ;  and  thia 
dependence,  so  far  from  seeking  to  throw  off,  she  had  faithfully 
observed,  and  indeed,  striven  to  maintain,  until  the  authority  to 
which  it  was  due,  no  longer  existed  even  in  nam6. 

The  people  of  Texas  had  now  put  forth  their  pretensions  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  nation,  and  published  them  to  the  world 
in  solemn  form,  not  from  vain  pride,  but  from  stern  necessity* 
We  shall  not  pause  here  to  enquire  into  their  right.  The  enquiry 
cannot  be  necessary,  since  the  measure  was  forced  upon  them  ; 
or  if  indeed  there  was  an  alternative  presented  to  them,  and  re- 
jected with  becoming  scorn ;  the  people  of  Texas  will  never  ba 
reproached  for  having  rejected  such  an  alternative,  by  any  faith- 
ful citizen  of  the  United  States ;  to  him  it  must  appear  that 
the  motive  was  imperative.  Had  the  measure  been  adopted  a 
few  months  earlier,  in  the  midst  of  the  confidence  inspired  by  the 
astonishing  success  which  bad  crowned  the  efibrts  of  a  few  armed 
citizens,  it  might  have  been  pronounced  a  mere  ebullition  of 
pride,  from  which  she  would  shrink  in  the  day  of  trial,  when 
threatened  with  real  dangers,  or  overtaken  by  adverse  fortune ; 
but  never,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  Texas  further  from 
independence,  than  at  the  moment  which  was  chosen  to  pro* 
claim  it.  It  was  done  in  face  of  the  chief,  whose  right  waa 
disputed,  auriouoded  by  a  Ibroe  which  had  been  pronoonoed 
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•ufficient  to  crush  the  country  at  a  blow.  A  chief  whose  military 
career  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  unvaried  success ;  whose 
repeated  victories  had  acquired  him  the  reputation  of  the  ablest 
general  of  the  age,  of  the  appellation — **  Napoleon  of  the  south.^ 
However  men  may  differ  in  opinion  about  the  right,  or  the  expe- 
diency of  a  declaration  of  independence  by  the  people  of  Texas ; 
all  must  respect  the  courage  which  called  it  forth  in  face  of  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  them. 

We  have  here  anticipated  in  some  degree,  the  events  of  the 
second  campaign.  This  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
down  our  history  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country  to  an  impor- 
tant epoch,  as  well  as  to  avoid  a  too  frequent  interruption  of  the 
narrative.  We  will  now  return  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, which  were  led  at  the  surrender  of  San  Antonio. 

This  event  having  closed  the  campaign,  the  Texian  citizens  of 
whom  the  volunteer  army  was  mostly  composed,  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  the  forts  of  San  Antonio  and  Goliad  were  leA  to  be 
garrisoned  by  the  volunteers  coming  in  from  the  United  States. 
During  the  months  of  December  and  January,  probably  not  less 
than  a  thousand  young  n)en  arrived  in  Texas  from  the  United 
States.  Direct  appeals  had  been  made  to  their  sympathies,  by 
various  addresses  from  the  Texian  authorities  at  home,  and  from 
their  agents  in  the  United  States.  But  the  best  and  most  effectu- 
al appeal,  was  the  simple  fact,  that  their  brethren  were  doing 
battle  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  against  fearful  odds. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  Texian  volunteers,  too 
much  indeed,,  by  those  who  know  Uule  of  the  men,  and  still  less 
of  the  motive  that  led  them  to  the  field.  It  was  an  impulse  that 
finds  a  response  only  in  kindred  bosoms.  The  generosity  that 
withholds  nothing,  but  pours  out  its  blood  like  the  mountain 
stream,  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  can  be  little  understood  by 
him  who  withholds  all,  and  whose  sympathies  flow  only  for  the 
oppressor.  There  are  those  who  envy  La  Fayette  the  fame  ac- 
quired by  a  like  sacrifice,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  the  courage 
to  imitate  his  example ;  and  there  are  those  who  envy  him  only 
for  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  which  he  sacrificed  in  such 
a  cause.  The  former  were  never  found  among  the  Texian  vol- 
unteers, and  the  latter  will  condemn  all  who  were,  and  scoff  at 
the  generous  impulse  which  led  them  there. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  had  been  already  driven  from  the 
country,  and  no  certain  intelligence  that  he  was  about  to  return^ 
and  finding  also  that  their  support  would  be  a  heavy  burthen  to 
the  people,  many  of  the  volunteers,  and  especially  those  who 
were  unprovided  with  means  for  their  own  support,  returned  to  the 
United  States  before  the  opemng  of  the  campaign.  Those  who 
nmained  were,  a  poition  (M  them,  scattered  through  the  ooonliy 
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wattiiig  a  demand  for  ihAr  tervicefli  but  the  greater  number  join- 
ed the  garnsons  at  San  Antonio  and  Goliad  ;-^he  Texians  still 
lemaining  at  their  homes,  waiting  also  a  call  for  their  services. 

Continual  rumors  were  afloat  during  the  winter,  that  the  Mexi* 
can  chief  was  preparing  to  invade  tlie  country ;  and  reports  fre- 
quently came  that  ho  had  already  entered  it,  and  was  advancing 
upon  San  Antonio.  Alarm  and  preparation  followed,  which  soon 
subsided  on  a  contradiction  of  the  report.  Rumors  were  also 
afloat  of  commotions  and  insurrections  in  diflerent  parts  of  Mezi. 
CO.  And  many  believed  that  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  coun- 
try, Santa  Anna  could  neither  invade  Texas  himself,  nor  spare 
any  considerable  force  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  state  of  things,  an  expedition  against  Mataraoras  was 
much  talked  of  among  the  volunteers,  and  for  this  purpose  most 
of  those  at  San  Antonio  were  drawn  to  Groliad.  Col.  James  W. 
Fannin,  a  brave  and  accomplished  oflicer,  who  commanded  at  the 
latter  place,  finding  the  expedition  disapproved  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Texas,  declined  proceeding.  Colonels  Grant  and  John- 
son, notwithstanding,  determined  to  go  on  with  about  one  hundrbd 
volunteers,  who  were  willing  to  accompany  them.  About  the 
last  of  February,  they  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  San  Pa- 
tricio, and  having  neither  seen,  nor  heard  of  an  enemy,  were 
moving  carelessly  on,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  a  large  force,  (which  proved  to  be  the  van  of  the 
right  division  of  the  invading  army,)  and  nearly  all  cut  off.  Col. 
Johnson,  with  two  or  three  others,  escaped  and  brought  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  the  whole  Texian  force  in  the  field  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men  ;  and  an  army  of  eight  thousand  Mexicans  in 
two  divisions,  had  already  advanced  fkr  into  the  country,  and 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  settlements.  Such  was  the  rumor 
that  reached  San  Felip^,  and  spread  over  the  country,  abotit  the 
first  of  March.  The  effect  of  this  report  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Texian  people,  was  neither  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  nor  what 
might  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  heroic  courage  they  had 
exhibited  during  the  last  campaign.  So  much  may  be  said  in 
general  terms.  But  the  degree  of  censure  to  which  they  are 
justly  liable,  will  best  appear  from  a  detail  of  the  principal  facts 
and  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  exerted  an 
important,  not  to  say  controlling,  influence  over  their  minds  at 
the  time. 

The  events  of  the  last  campaign,  so  flattering  to  themselves, 
and  so  discreditable  to  their  enemy,  were  little  calculated  to  stim- 
ulate to  vigorous  eflbrt  in  preparing  for  another.  That  vigilance, 
which  keeps  a  wakeful  eye  upon  the  slightest  movement  of  an 
enemy,  the  sure  precursor  o^  success  in  war,  had  been  lulled 
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aaleefH  by  too  much  confidence  ki  their  own  proweei^  and  too 
gretit  contempt  for  their  emmiy.  Fh>ai  the  proneness  of  the 
human  mind  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  there  was  now 
great  danger  that  this  high-wrought  confidence  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  panic,  and  unhappily  for  the  Texiana,  there  were  too 
many  other  circumstances  to  aid  in  producing  such  a  result.  It 
was  certain  that  the  enemy  in  great  force  had.  reached  the  yery 
threshold  of  their  settlements,  while  they  were  wholly  unprepar- 
ed to  meet  him.  This  force,  which,  when  truly  represented, 
must  in  their  condition  be  sufficiently  appalling,  was  variously 
exaggerated ;  different  reports  making  it  from  ten  to  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  offended  chief  had  come  with  the  declared  inten- 
tion, if  he  (bund  resistance,  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  but  to 
lay  the  country  in  utter  desolation ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  mn- 
cerity,  he  had  come  with  his  hands  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  Zacatecans. 

He  had  advanced  thus  far  with  a  celerity,  which  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  would  have  been  deemed  scarcely  practica- 
ble. His  arrival  therefore,  in  the  heart  of  the  settlements,  might 
be  almost  daily  expected.  And  should  they  now  leave  t^ir 
homes  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  uncertain  of  his  progress  or  of 
his  course,  their  families,  with  no  one  to  give  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, or  aid  them  in  flight,  might  fail  a  prey  to  worse  than  sav- 
age barbarity. 

That  Santa  Anna  in  person  would  presunrie  to  leave  Mexico 
when  so  recently  seated  in  power,  and  the  elements  of  opposition 
so  powerful  as  they  were  believed  to  bo  at  home,  or  that  in  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  country,  he  could  muster  sufficient  re- 
sources to  support  a  large  force  at  home,  and  bring  another  across 
land  into  Texas,  had  been  deemed  incredible  by  many,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Texas,  had  partaken  of  this  incredulity.  It  required  indeed,  to 
accomplish  it,  the  power  to  extract  from  the  country  its  resources, 
for  some  years  in  atiticipation. 

But  had  all  the  circumstances  of  his  coming  been  known,  sa- 
ving the  time,  which  ho  could  easily  conceal,  separated  as  the 
countries  were,  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  almost  untrodden  wilds, 
and  all  intercourse  prohibited  by  land  or  water,  the  Texians  had 
no  resources  to  keep  themselves  constantly  in  the  field  to  await 
his  approach.  It  was  difficult  even,  while  at  home  on  their 
farms,  to  subsist  the  small  force  then  in  the  field.  They  could 
only  have  concentrated  this  force,  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  and 
rushed  to  the  conflict  when  the  enemy  appeared.  Had  this  been 
done,  and  a  skill  and  intrepidity  been  exerted,  equal  to  that  dis- 
played in  the  last  campa^,  it  is  probable  the  historian  of  Texas 
might  have  been  spared  from  recording  evaota  whose  &t8t  recital 
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was  every  where  listened  to  with  a  chill  of  horror ;  which 
brought  mouming  and  desolation  into  many  familios,  scattered 
oyer  this  whole  continent,  and  which  came  near  extinguishing  for- 
ever the  new  risen  star  of  Texas* 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  invading  army  had  en- 
tered Texas  in  two  divisions ;  the  right  commanded  by  Gen. 
Urea,  were  following  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  advancing  upon 
Grohad,  while  the  left,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person,  was 
marching  upon  San  Antonio,  by  an  interior  route.  The  van  of 
the  latter,  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  men,  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town,  on  ^he  23d  day  of  February.  The 
Texian  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  mostly 
volunteers  from  the  United  States,  who  had  arrived  in  Texas 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  commanded  by  Col.  W.  B. 
Travis. 

The  garrison  on  discovering  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  so 
large  a  force,  retired  into  the  Alamo,  carrying  with  them  all  the 
provisions  they  could  collect,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  siege. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  they  received  a  summons  from  the 
Mexican  commandant,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  and 
threatening  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
This  was  answered  by  a  shot,  and  a  cannonading  now  commen- 
ced on  both  sides,  which  was  kept  up,  with  perhaps  a  few  intervals 
of  repose,  until  the  6th  of  March.  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  side 
of  the  Mexicans,  successive  bodies  of  troops  were  daily  coming 
in,  until  on  the  3d  of  March,  an  army  of  4000  men,  with  Santa 
Anna  at  its  head,  invested  the  fort,  defended  by  the  little  band  of 
volunteers  before  mentioned,  aided  now  by  the  services  of  some 
thirty  Texian  citizens,  from  Gonzales  and  its  neighborhood,  who 
had  found  their  way  into  the  fort  since  the  enemy  had  invested  it. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Travis  to  apprise  the  authorities 
and  people  of  Texas,  and  commandant  at  Goliad,  of  his  situation, 
that  they  might  hasten  reinforcements  to  his  relief,  will  best  ap- 
pear  from  the  subjoined  letters ;  they  contain  also  interesting  de. 
tails  of  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  serve  to  exhibit  the  spirit 
and  mind  of  the  man ;  they  constitute  the  only  legacy  of  a  brave 
man  ;  and  the  patriot  soldier  who  would  form  himself  upon  the 
most  perfect  model,  need  not  look  beyond  the  letters  and  the  ex. 
ample  of  Travis. 
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(Proclamation  and  Lbttek  of  Thayis.) 

M  To  ihepeople  of  Ttxaw  and  aH  Amerwaiuin  the  workL 

«•  Commandancy  of  the  Alamo, 
Bejar,  Feb.  94,  1836. 

*<  Fellow  citizeofl  and  compatriots, 

'^  I  am  bedeged  by  a  thouscmd  or  more  of  the  MezicaDS,  un- 
der Santa  Anna.  I  have  sutitained  a  continual  bombardment  and 
cannonade  for  twenty -four  hours,  and  have  not  lost  a  man.  The 
enemy  have  demanded  a  surrenaer  at  discretion ;  otherwise  the 
garrison  is  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  if  the  fort  is  taken.  I  have  an- 
swered the  summons  with  a  cannon  shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves 
proudly  from  the  walls.  1  shall  never  surrender  or  reireai. 
Then  1  call  on  you  in  the  name  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  every 
thing  dear  to  the  American  character,  to  come  to  our  aid  with 
all  despatch.  The  enemy  are  receiving  reinforcements  daily» 
and  wUl  no  doubt  increase  to  three  or  four  thousand  in  four  or 
five  days.  Though  this  call  may  be  neglected,  I  am  determined 
to  sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible,  and  die  like  a  soldier  who 
never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  and  that  of  his  coun- 
try.    Victory  or  death  ! 

W.  Barrett  Travis,  lietrf.  Coh  ComH.'' 

To  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

**  Commandancy  of  the  Alamo* 
Bejar,  March  3d,  1 836. 

**  SiR,~In  the  present  confusion  of  the  political  authorities  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  I  beg. 
leave  to  communicate  to  you  the  situation  of  this  garrison.  You 
have  doubtless  already  received  my  official  report  of  the  action 
of  the  25th  ult.  made  on  that  day  to  Greneral  Samuel  Houston,  to- 
getfaer  with  the  various  communications  heretofore  sent  by  ex- 
press ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  what  has  transpired 
since  that  date.  From  the  25th  to  the  present  date,  the  enemy 
have  kept  up  a  bombardment  from  two  howitzers,  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  from  two  long  nine  pounders,  mounted  on  a  battery, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred 
yards  from  our  walls.  During  this  period,  the  enemy  have  been 
busily  employed,  m  encirclmg  us  with  entrenched  encampments 
on  all  sides,  at  the  following  distances,  viz.  in  Bejar,  four  hundred 
yards  west,  in  Lavilleta,  three  hundred  yards  south,  at  the  pow. 
der  house,  one  thousand  yards  east  of  south,  on  the  ditch,  eight 
hundred  yards  north  east,  and  at  the  old  mill  eight  hundred  yiMs 
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north.  Notwithttandiog  all  this,  a  company  of  thirty-two  men 
from  Gronzales  made  their  way  in  to  us  on  the  morning  of  the  lat 
inst.  at  8  o'clock,  and  Col.  Bonham,  (a  courier  from  Gonzales,) 
got  in  this  morning  at  II  o'clock,  without  molestation. 

''  I  have  so  fortified  this  place,  that  the  walls  are  generally 
proof  against  cannon  balls,  and  I  still  continue  to  entrench  on  tlw 
inside,  and  strengthen  the  walls  by  throwing  up  the  earth.  At 
least  two  hundred  shells  have  fallen  inside  of  our  works  without 
having  injured  a  single  man.  Indeed,  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  not  to  lose  a  man  from  any  cause,  and  we  have  killed  many  of 
the  enemy.  The  spirits  of  my  men  are  still  high,  although  they 
have  had  much  to  depress  ^em.  We  have  contended  for  ten 
days  against  an  enemy  whose  numbers  are  variously  estimated  at 
from  1500  to  6000  men,  with  Gen.  Ramirer  Siesma,  and  Col. 
Batres,  the  aids.de.camp  of  Santa  Anna,  at  their  head.  A  re- 
port was  circulated  that  Santa  Anna  himself  was  with  the  enemy, 
but  I  think  it  false.  A  reinforcement  of  about  1000  men  is  now 
entering  Bejar  from  the  west,  and  I  think  it  more  than  probable, 
from  the  rejoicing  we  hear,  that  Santa  is  now  in  town. 

'<  Col.  Fannin  is  said  to  be  on  the  march  to  this  place  with  re- 
inforcements, but  I  fear  it  is  not  true,  as  I  have  repeatedly  sent  to 
him  Tor  aid  without  receiving  any.  Col.  Bonham,  my  special 
messenger,  arrived  at  La  Bahia  fourteen  days  ago,  with  a  request 
for  aid,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in  Bejar,  ten  days  ago,  I 
sent  an  express  to  Col.  Fannin,  which  arrived  at  Groliad  next  day, 
urging  him  to  send  us  reinforcements ;  none  have  yet  arrived. 
I  look  to  the  colonies  alone  for  aid ;  unless  it  arrives  soon  I  shall 
have  to  fight  the  enemy  on  his  own  terms.  I  will  however  do 
the  best  I  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
the  determined  valor  and  desperate  courage  heretofore  evinced 
by  my  men  will  not  fail  them  in  the  last  struggle,  and  although 
they  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  a  Gothic  enemy,  tibe 
victory  will  cost  the  enemy  so  dear  that  it  will  be  worse  for  him 
than  a  defeat.  I  hope  your  honorable  body  will  hasten  on  rein- 
forcements, ammunition  and  provisions,  to  our  aid,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  provisions  for  twenty  days,  for  the  men  we 
have ;  our  supply  of  ammunition  is  limited ;  at  least  five  hundred 
pounds  of  cannon  powder,  and  two  hundred  rounds  of  six,  nine, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  pound  cannon  balls,  ten  kegs  of  rifle  powder, 
and  a  supply  of  lead,  should  be  sent  to  this  place  without  delay, 
under  a  sufficient  guard.  If  these  tlungs  are  promptly  sent,  and 
large  reinforcements  are  hastened  to  this  frontier,  this  neighbor- 
hood wiO  be  the  great  and  decisive  battle  ground.  Thepower 
of  Santa  Anna  is  to  be  met  here  or  in  the  colonies.  We  had 
better  meet  them  here,  than  to  suffer  a  war  of  desolatbn  to  rage 
in  our  settlemeota.     A  bk)od  red  banner  waves  from  the  chuich 
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of  Bejar,  and  in  the  camp  abo?e  us,  in  token  dial  the  war  is  <Mie 
of  vengeance  against  rebels ;  they  have  declared  us  as  such,  and 
demanded  that  we  should  surrender  at  discretion,  or  that  this  gar- 
rison should  be  put  to  the  sword ;  their  threats  have  had  no  in- 
fluence on  me  or  my  men,  but  to  make  all  fight  with  desperation, 
and  that  high  souled  courage  which  characterizes  the  patriot  who 
is  willing  to  die  in  defence  of  his  countiy's  liberty  and  bis  own 
honor. 

**  The  citizens  of  this  municipality  are  all  our  enemies  except 
those  who  have  joined  us  heretofore ;  we  have  but  three  Mexi- 
cans now  in  the  fort.  Those  who  have  not  joined  us  in  this  ex- 
tremity, should  be  declared  public  enemies,  and  their  property 
riiould  aid  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  bearer  of 
this  will  give  your  honorable  body  a  statement  more  in  detail 
should  he  escape  through  the  enemy's  lines.  Chd  and  Texas, 
Uberty  or  detUk. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Barbbtt  Travis, 

Lieut  Col.  Com't.** 


No  other  communications  from  the  lamented  Travis,  or  any  of 
his  associates  in  the  siege,  ever  reached  the  authorities  or  people 
of  Texas.  Many  fancy  sketches  of  the  further  progress  of  the 
siege,  and  the  conduct  of  individuals  who  composed  the  garrison, 
have  been  published.  The  following  is  all  that  can  be  relied  up- 
on as  authentic* 

^  From  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  (Feb.  23d,)  to  the  6th  of 
March,  the  Mexicans  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  storm  the 
fort,  which  were  as  oflen  repelled,  generally  with  great  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  garrison  were  occupied  night  and 
day,  in  fighting  and  watching  the  foe,  and  strengthening  their 
works,  (which  were  large,  and  required  at  least  five  hundred  men 
to  man  them  well.)  On  the  night  of  the  5th,  they  had  been 
working  undl  nearly  exhausted  ;  they  retired  to  rest  two  hours 
before  day.  That  morning  had  been  chosen  by  Santa  Anna  to 
make  a  more  desperate  assault  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted, 

*  Thia  account  our  informant  derived  from  a  colored  serrant  boj  of 
Col.  TraTis,  the  only  male  aurriyor  of  the  garrison.  Moved  to  compaaaion 
bj  hia  age,  or  more  probably  by  hia  complexion,  the  enemy  had  apared 
him ;  and  he  remaina,  the  only  monument  of  M ezioan  aparing .  mercy. 
Thia  boy  had  been  actively  employed  in  waiting  on  the  garriaon,  during 
the  laat  terrible  conflict,  and  relatea  theae  few  facta  with  great  apparent 
simplicity  and  truA.  The  circumstances  of  the  attack  by  the  Mezicana, 
came  from  a  Mexican  officer  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  storming  the  Alamo,  and  whose  ao- 
count  of  the  closing  aosBe  also,  eorroboratea  that  of  the  colorsd  boy. 
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and  for  that  purpoae  he  had  drawn  up  his  infimtry  around  the  fbrtf 
and  posted  his  cavalry  outsidey  with  orders  to  shoot  down  every 
man  who  turned  back,  and  thus,  about  an  hour  before  day,  the 
Mexican  chief  drove  his  own  forces  to  the  attack.  Most  of  the 
Texian  sentinels,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep^  and 
were  killed  at  their  posts.  On  the  first  alarm,  the  assailants 
were  on  and  within  the  walls,  in  great  numbers.  The  garrison 
soon  rallied  and  attacked  the  assailants  with  the  energy  of  des. 
peration ;  twice  they  cleared  the  yard  and  the  walls. 

•(  They  fought  like  braTe  men  long  and  well, 
They  piled  that  ground  with  foe  men  slain,** 

But  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  covered  with  wounds,  they 
sunk,  one  by  one,  with  weariness  and  loss  of  blood  ;  one  man 
alone  was  found  alive  when  the  Mexicans  had  gained  full  posses- 
sion of  the  fort ;  he  was  immediately  shot  by  order  of  the  Mexi- 
can chief." 

The  victory  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Mexicans,  since  there  was 
no  man  left  to  dispute  it.  But  the  heroic  Travis  had  redeemed 
his  pledge.  <<  It  cost  them  dearer  than  a  defeat."  More  than  a 
thousand  Mexicans  had  fallen  by  the  weapons  of  the  garrison, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 

WJiile  these  events  were  passing  at  Scui  Antonio,  Col.  Fannin 
was  at  Goliad,  ninety  miles  below,  with  a  garrison  of  about  four 
hundred  men.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Travis,  appri- 
sing him  of  the  attack  upon  San  Antonio,  and  requesting  rein- 
forcements,  and  was  preparing  to  comply  with  the  request,  when 
Col.  Johnson  and  the  other  survivors  of  the  party  who  had  been 
surprised  near  San  Patricio,  arrived  at  Goliad,  bringing  intelli- 
gence of  the  fate  of  their  companions,  and  of  the  approach  of  a 
large  division  of  the  Mexican  army  towards  that  post.  The 
strength  of  this  division  was  reported  to  be  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  whose  arrival  in  the 
neighborhood  might  be  daily  expected.  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
that  under  these  circumstances,  Fannin  could  spare  no  part  of  his 
force  for  the  relief  of  San  Antonio,  unless  he  abandoned  his  own 
post,  which  was  deemed  as  important  as  the  other.  He  therefore 
made  the  best  preparation  in  his  power  for  an  attack  or  a  siege, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

For  an  account  of  the  further  progress  of  events  at  Goliad,  and 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Fannin  and  most  of  his  associates,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  following  communication  from  Capt.  Benjamin 
H.  Holland,  who  was  a  captain  of  artillery,  in  active  service  un- 
til the  surrender.  This  account  is  corroborated  by  the  state- 
ments of  other  survivors  of  the  massacre.    It  has,  too,  ti^e  c^iar. 

Vol.  I.  28* 
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acter  of  a  aeini-official»  as  there  waa  no  other  officer  of  equal 
rank  amoog  the  BunrivorB»  and  aa  auch  it  waa  ordered  for  publi- 
cation by  the  President  ad  interim  of  Tezaa. 

^  On  or  about  the  I2th  of  March,  orders  were  issued  hy  Gen. 
Houston,  to  destroy  the  town  and  fort  of  La  Bahia,  and  the  forces 
to  fall  hack  to  Gonzales,  to  unite  with  him  and  concentrate  all 
the  Tezian  forces. 

**  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  these  orders,  Captain  Song's  company 
was  ordered  to  the  Mission,  (a  distance  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,)  in  order  to  relteye  some  families  who  were  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Mission 
they  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  gallant  and  well  sustained  fight,  retreated  in  an  orderly 
and  judicious  manner  tc  the  church,  where  they  sustained  them- 
selves against  a  very  superior  number  of  Mexicans  and  Indians 
with  but  small  loss  to  themselves,  but  a  severe  loss  to  the  enemy, 
until  relieved  by  the  Greorgia  battalion  under  Col.  Ward,  who 
had  been  sent  to  their  aid.  The  separation  of  our  forces  caused 
us  to  delay  our  retreat.  An  express  was  sent  to  Col.  Ward,  at 
the  Mission,  to  fall  back  and  join  the  forces  at  Goliad  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch,  or  should  he  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  (of  whose 
advance  from  San  Patricio  we  had  intelligence,)  to  make  good  his 
retreat  through  the  Graudaloupe  bottoms,  and  join  the  main  army 
at  Victoria. 

**  On  the  16th  our  scouts  brought  intelligence  that  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  1500  strong,  were  on  the  San  Antonio  road.  Many 
of  the  cannon  having  been  dismounted  preparatory  to  a  retreat, 
we  immediately  remounted  them,  as  we  anticipated  an  attack  that 
night.  About  12  o'clock  the  picket  guard  gave  the  alarm,  and 
retreated  into  the  fort ;  it  however  proved  to  be  only  the  eneir^s 
spies  reconnoitering.  On  the  17th  the  enemy  forded  the  San 
Antonio  river  and  showed  themselves  cet  the  old  Mission,  a  dis- 
tance from  our  fort  of  four  miles.  This  day  we  destroyed  the 
whole  town  of  La  Bahia  by  fire,  battering  down  all  ruined  walls, 
so  as  to  secure  us  a  full  sweep  of  the  enemy,  should  they  attack 
the  fort. 

"  March  18. — ^The  enemy  still  hovering  round  the  old  Mission, 
a  council  of  war  was  called,  when  it  was  decided,  that  inasmuch 
as  our  ammunition  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  siege,  and  as  our 
provisions  were  short,  and  as  we  were  well  aware  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy,  it  was  advisable  to  fall  bade  to 
Victoria. 

**  This  night  we  made  every  preparation  for  an  early  retreat  in 
the  morning,  and  by  day-light  every  one  was  in  marching  order : 
before  day  a  scouting  party  was  despatched  to  ascertain  the  poai* 
tton  of  the  eoenyi  who  returned  ahortly  after  day4^t  and  re- 
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potted  the  lower  road  being  dear.    Gol.  Horton  was  Aen  order- 
ed  by  Col.  FaQoin  to  post  all,  advaocev  rear,  right  and  left  guard. 
**  March  19th,  at  about  half-past  6  A.  M.,  took  the  line  of  re. 
treat  towards  the  lower  ford,  and  about  9  A.  M.  got  our  baggage 
and  cannon  across.  '  We  had  nine  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  one  six  inch  howitzer^  three  short  sizes,  two  long  and 
two  short  fours,  with  several  small  pieces  for  throwing  musket 
balls  ;  we  then  commenced  our  advance  towards  Victoria.     We 
had  advanced  several  miles  without  receiving  any  intelligence  of 
the  enemy  by  our  videtts,  and  at  about  10  A.  M.  halted  to  graze 
our  cattle  and  take  some  refreshment,  on  the  outskirts  of  some 
timber  we  had  just  passed ;  we  tarried  about  three-fourths  of  an 
hour,  when  we  again  took  up  the  line  of  march  ;  we  had  advan- 
ced about  four  miles  into  the  prairie,  when  we  had  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  approach  ;  Col.  Horton's  cavalry,  who  were  order, 
ed  in  the  rear,  had  neglected  to  remain  in  that  position,  and  in 
consequence  the  enemy  had  advanced  within  the  distance  of  from 
one  to  two  miles  ere  they  were  discovered  by  the  infantry  in  the 
rear,  and  almost  simultaneously  they  were  descried  upon  both 
flanks,  evidently  with  the  design  of  surrounding  us.     The  enemy 
had  now  formed  a  semi-circle  on  our  right  and  lefl,  and  as  we  had 
no  means  of  moving  our  artillery  but  by  exhausted  and  worn  out 
men,  were  fast  surrounding  us ;  Captains  Hurst  and  Holland  of 
the  artillery,  were  ordered  to  the  rear  to  keep  up  a  retreating 
fire,  under  cover  of  which  the  army  advanced  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  it  now  became  necessary  for  us 
to  take  a  position,  as  we  were  entirely  surrounded,  our  cavalry 
cut  off  from  us  and  escaped,  leaving  us  now  two  hundred  and 
fifly  effective  men,  consisting  of  the  following  companies : 
New  Orleans  Greys — ^Capt.  Pellis. 
Red  Rovers — Capt.  Jack  Shackleford,  from  Alabama. 
Mustangs — Capt.  Duval. 
Mobile  GrejTS— Capt.  McManaman. 
Regulars — Capt.  Westover. 
Ist  Company  Artillery — Capt.  Hurst 
-  2d        do.  do.     — Capt.  Holland. 

8d        do.  do.    ^-Capt.  I^chrusnecki,  a  Polish  Engineer. 

We  were  about  three  hundred  vards  to  the  left  of  the  road,  in  a 
valley,  with  an  elevation  towards  the  road,  of  about  six  feet  in  the 
whole  distance ;  we  were  unfortunately  obliged  to  take  that  very 
disadvantageous  position  inconsequence  of  our  having  pursued  our 
advance  so  far  in  order  to  gain  the  woods ;  we  drew  our  waggons 
into  a  cluster,  formed  ourselves  into  an  oblong  circle  around  t^m, 
and  posted  our  artillery  in  positions  to  defend  it ;  the  circle  was 
about  49  feel  of  shortest  central  diameter,  and  about  60  feet 
of  longest  diameter.    It  was  now  1  o'ckwk,  ?•  M.,  at  which  time 
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we  were  attacked  oo  all  atdeo  by  the  eneoiy,  with  a  briik  fire  of 
musketry ;  we  were  ordered  not  to  fire  until  the  word  of  com- 
mand  was  given,  io  order  to  draw  the  enemy  within  rifle  shot^ 
we  reserved  our  fire  for  about  ten  minutes^  and  several  were 
wounded  in  our  ranks  previous  to  our  firing ;  at  the  request  of 
the  officers,  the  artillery  was  permitted  to  open  fire ;  the  wind 
was  blowing  slightly  from  the  N.  £•  and  the  smoke  of  our  oan» 
non  covered  the  enemy,  under  which  they  made  a  desperate 
charge,  but  were' repulsed  with  a  very  severe  loss;  our  cannon 
was  loaded  with  cannisters  of  musket  balls,  and  the  howitzer 
with  grist.  In  this  manner  the  action  was  kept  up  with  great 
fury  by  the  enemy ;  charge  after  charge  being  made  by  the  cav- 
airy  and  infantry,  and  always  repelled  by  a  heavy  loss  on  their 
part.  Our  men  behaved  nobly,  and  although  surrounded  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  not  a  change  of  countenance  could  be 
seen. 

**  Thus  was  the«batt1e  kept  up,  and  upon  the  repulse  of  each 
charge,  column  upon  column  of  the  enemy  were  seen  to  fall  like 
bees  before  smoke.  Here  would  be  seen  horses  flying  in  every 
direction  without  riders,  and  there  dismounted  cavalry  making 
their  escape  on  foot,  while  the  field  was  literally  covered  with 
dead  bodies.  It  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see  our  small  circle ;  it  had 
become  muddy  with  blood;  Col.  Fannin  had  been  so  badly 
wounded  at  the  first  or  second  fire  as  to  disable  him  ;  the  wound, 
ed  shrieking  for  water  which  we  had  not  to  give  them.  The 
fight  continued  until  dusk,  when  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving  us 
roasters  of  the  field,  with  ten  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
enemy  lay  around  heap  upon  heap.  We  possessed  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  Mexicans,  they  having  no  artillery,  and  we  hav- 
ing nine  brass  pieces,  with  which  we  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
of  musket  balls. 

"  It  now  became  prudent  to  take  measures  as  to  our  next  pro- 
cedure; accordingly  the  officers  were  all  summoned  to  Col.  Fan- 
nin, where  he  lay  wounded,  and  the  question  was  whether  we 
should  maintain  our  present  position  or  retreat ;  it  was  carried 
that  we  should  sustain  ourselves  as  long  as  possible ;  consequently, 
we  commenced  heaving  up  a  redoubt  some  three  feet  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  prairie,  exclusive  of  the  dyke. 

"  The  night  was  now  very  dark  and  cloudy ;  drizzling  with 
rain  and  misty  fog,  the  enemy  encompassed  us,  and  kept  up  a 
continual  sound  to  charge,  so  that  we  appeared  to  be  surrounded 
with  bugles.  We  had  with  us  1000  spare  muskets,  which  we 
loaded,  and  each  man  took  an  equal  share,  our  cannon  ammoni- 
tion  being  nearly  exhausted.  Daylight  brdce  upon  us  in  this 
situation,  and  some  of  our  men  went  out  about  a  hundred  yards 
and  brought  into  camp  two  Mexican  prisooera,  both  badly  wound- 
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ed ;  from  them  we  ascertained  that  the  numher  opposed  to  us  was 
1900  men,  and  that  a  reinforcement  of  two  brigades  of  artillerj 
would  be  there  that  morning  if  they  had  not  already  arrived.  We 
had  no  sooner  received  this  intelligeDce  than  this  very  artillery 
opened  their  cannon  upon  us ;  they  had  placed  themselves  behind  a 
small  hillock,  and  were  entirely  under  cover ;  we  could  neither 
touch  tbem  with  our  cannon,  nor  charge,  as  they  had  so  placed 
their  cavalry,  that  the  moment  we  should  quit  our  artillery  they 
would  cut  us  to  pieces.  We  accordingly  met  in  council  to  devise 
means  and  measures ;  it  was  accordingly  decided  that  we  should 
send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy,  and  if  possible,  obtain  a  treaty,  if 
upon  (air  and  honorable  terms  ;  accordingly  Capt.  F.  J.  Desan* 
que,  the  bearer  of  the  express  from  General  Houston,  Capt.  B* 
H.  Holland,  of  the  artillery,  and  an  ensign,  were  despatched  with 
a  flag  of  truce ;  the  flags  met  midway  between  the  two  armies, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  two  commanders  should  meet  to  de- 
cide the  matter — ^in  pursuance  of  which  Col.  Fannin  was  con« 
veyed  out  and  met  Gren.  Urea,  Governor  of  Durango,  command- 
er of  the  Mexican  forces,  and  the  following  treaty  was  concluded 
upon,  and  solemnly  ratified ;  a  copy  of  it  in  Spanish  was  retain- 
ed by  Gen.  Urea,  and  one  in  English  by  Col.  Fannin. 

"  Seeing  the  Texian  army  entirely  overpowered  by  a  far  supe. 
nor  force,  and  to  avoid  the  eflusion  of  blood,  we  surrender  our* 
selves  prisoners  of  war,  under  the  following  terms  : 

^  Art.  1st.  That  we  should  be  received  and  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 

'*  Art.  2d.  That  the  officers  should  be  paroled  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  at  La  Bahia,  and  the  other  prisoners  should  be 
sent  to  Copano,  within  eight  days,  there  to  await  shipping  to  con* 
vey  them  to  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  it  was  practicable  to 
procure  it :  no  more  to  take  up  arms  against  Mexico  until  ex* 
changed. 

**  Art.  8d.  That  all  private  property  should  be  respected,  and 
officers'  swords  should  be  returned  on  parole  or  release. 

**  Art.  4th.  That  our  men  should  receive  every  comfort,  and 
be  fed  as  well  as  their  own  men.     Signed, 

Gen.  UsBA, 

Col.  MORATBAS, 
Col.  HOBZINOER. 

On  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  and  on  our  part,  signed  by 

Col.  Fannin,  and 
Maj.  Wallace. 
*'  The  officers  were  then  called  upon  to  deliver  up  their  side 
arms,  which  were  boxed  up,  with  their  names  placed  by  a  ticket 
upon  eachi  and  a  label  upon  the  boXf  stating  they  should  soon 
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have  the  honor  of  ratuniing  tbenii  and  it  was  their  priBcipke  to 
meet  us  now  as  friends,  not  as  enemies. 

<*  Coh  Fannin  and  tlie  men  were  that  afternoon  marched  back 
to  La  fiahia ;  the  wounded,  together  with  the  captain  of  each  com- 
pany, and  our  surgeons,  were  left  on  the  field  to  dress  the  wound- 
ed, which  was  completed  on  the  21st,  when  we  were  all  convey* 
ed  back  to  the  fort,  where  we  found  the  men  in  a  most  mis^uble 
state.  They  were  brutally  treated — they  were  allowed  but  very 
little  water  to  drink,  in  consequence  of  its  having  to  be  brought 
from  the  river,  and  but  a  small  piece  of  meat,  without  salt,  broMl 
or  vegetables.  On  the  23d,  Major  Miller  ami  ninety  men  were 
brought  into  the  fort  prisoners ;  they  had  just  landed  at  Copano 
from  the  United  States. 

^  On  the  25th  the  Georgia  battalion  was  also  brought  in  ;  it 
had  been  surprised  and  captured  between  Victoria  and  Demill's 
Point,  and  marched  back  and  confined  with  us.  Here  we  were 
now  nearly  500  strong,  guarded  by  1000  Mexicans*  without  be- 
ing >al  lowed  the  slightest  liberty  in  any  respect. 

**  The  Mexicans  had  always  said  that  Santa  Anna  would  be  at 
La  Bahio,  on  the  27th,  to  release  us.  Accordingly,  on  that  day, 
we  were  ordered  to  form  all  the  prisoners ;  we  were  told  that  we 
weie  going  to  bring  wood  and  water,  and  that  Santa  Anna  would 
be  there  that  day  ;  we  were  ordered  to  march  all  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  file,  except  Col.  Fannin,  who  lay  wounded  in  the 
Hospital.  As  we  marched  out  of  the  sally  port  we  saw  hollow 
squares  formed  ready  to  receive  us  ;  we  were  ordered  to  file  left, 
and  marched  into  a  hollow  square  of  double  filed  cavalry,  on 
ibot,  armed  with  carbines,  commonly  called  scopets,  and  broad- 
swords. 

**  This  square  was  filled  and  closed,  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
maining files  wheeled  ojQT  into  another  square,  and  so  on,  until 
all  were  strongly  guarded  in  squares :  the  company  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  was  one,  was  ordered  to  forward,  and  no  more  vm 
seen  of  our  unfortunate  comrades ;  we  marched  out  on  the  Bex- 
ar road,  near  the  burying  ground,  and  as  we  were  ordered  to 
halt,  we  heard  our  companions  shrieking  in  the  most  agonizing 
tones, '  Oh,  God !  Oh,  God !  Spare  us  !*  and  nearly  simultane- 
ously a  report  of  musketry.  It  was  then  we  knew  what  was  to 
be  our  fate.  The  writer  of  this  then  observed  to  Major  Wallace, 
who  was  his  file  leader,  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  a  desperate 
rush — he  said  no,  we  were  too  strongly  guarded ;  he  then  ap- 
pealed to  several  others,  but  none  would  follow  ;  he  then  sprung 
and  struck  the  soldier  on  his  right  a  severe  blow  with  his  fist ; 
they  being  at  open  files,  the  soldier  at  the  outer  file  attempted  to 
siboot  him,  but  being  too  close,  was  unable  ;  the  sddier  then 
turned  bis  gun  and  struck  the  writer  a  severe  blow  upon  the  left, 
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hand.  I  then  imzecl  hold  of  the  gun  and  wrenched  it  from  his 
handy  and  instantly  started  and  ran  towards  the  river.  A  platoon 
of  men  (I  have  heen  since  infonned^  by  two  others  who  made  their 
escape  by  falling  when  fired  upon  among  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
comrades,)  wheeled  and  fired  upon  me^  but  all  missed. 

*<i  then  had  a  chain  of  sentinels  to  pass  at  about  300  yards 
distance ;  they  were  about  thirty  yards  apart,  three  of  them  clo- 
sed to  intercept  my  retreat,  the  central  one  raised  his  gun  to  fire 
^I  still  ran  towards  him  in  a  serpentine  manner  in  order  to  pre. 
vent  his  taking  aim— I  suddenly  stopped— dropped  my  pieccv 
fired,  and  shot  the  soldier  through  the  head  and  he  fell  instantly 
dead.  I  ran  over  his  dead  body,  the  other  two  firing  at  me  but 
missing,  and  immediately  ran  and  leaped  into  the  river,  and  while 
swimming  across  was  shot  at  by  three  horsemen,  but  reached  the 
opposite  banks  in  safety  ;  and  after  wandering  six  days  without 
food  in  the  wilderness,  succeeded  on  the  tenth  of  April  in  joining 
General  Houston's  army,  afler  having  been  retaken  by  the  ene- 
'  my  once,  but  succeeded  in  making  my  escape  in  company  with  a 
wounded  man  who  had  got  off  from  La  Bahia,  by  failing  among 
the  dead  as  before  stated.  1  am  happy  to  state,  that  six  more 
succeeded  in  saving  their  lives  and  regaining  their  liberty  by  the 
same  stratagem.  The  number  of  the  enemy  according  to  their 
own  account,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cotello,  varies  from  nine  to 
eleven  hundred." 

The  only  material  events,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, which  are  omitted  in  the  foregoing,  relate  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Georgia  battalion,  under  Col.  Ward ;  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  had  been  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Capt.  King,  at 
the  Mission  Refugio.  We  are  told  by  Holland,  only  of  their  ar- 
rival, to  relieve  King,  and  their  surrender,  and  return  to  Goliad 
as  prisoners.  Some  events  intervened,  which  in  justice  to  the 
intrepid  Ward,  and  his  dauntless  associates,  whose  lips  are  now 
sealed  forever,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  had  not  proiia- 
bly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Capt.  Holland,  when  he  wrote 
his  communication. 

Col.  Ward,  with  about  one  hundred  men  of  the  Georgia  bat- 
talion,  arrived  at  the  Mission,  on  the  evening  of  the  Idth  of 
March.  A  single  salute  from  their  rifles  served  to  drive  off 
the  enemy,  who  had  invested  King  in  his  position,  which  was  the 
ruins  of  a  stone  church.  ^Having  marched  during  the  day 
twenty-five  miles,  and  most  of  the  way  in  wet  prairie,  with  the 
water  often  ancle  deep,  they  were  too  greatly  fatigued  to  think  of 
returning  the  same  night.  Orders  were  given  to  commence  their 
return  march  at  day-break,  the  next  morning ;  and  after  posting 
sentinels  the  men  were  permitted  to  sleep  on  their  arms.  On 
mustering  in  the  moromg,  a  report  of  one  of  the  sentinels  excited 
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mwptciODt  that  the  eoemj  had  returned  into  the  neighhorhood, 
accompanied  with  a  much  larger  force,  and  it  wajB  thought  moat 
prudent  to  send  out  a  reconnoitering  party,  preceding  the  march 
of  the  main  body.  Accordingly  Capt.  King,  with  his  company, 
was  sent  forward.  A  discharge  of  musketry  was  soon  after 
heard  in  the  direction  they  had  taken.  Ward  with  his  men  im. 
mediately  pressed  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  advance,  but  at  a 
distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  they  were  met  in  front  by 
a  body  of  Mexicans  of  six  or  eight  hundred  men.  At  the  sanx) 
instant,  they  discovered  a  body  of  cavalry  moving  at  some  distance 
in  flank  in  order  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  retreat 
to  the  Mission.  A  moment's  deliberation  determined  them  to  re- 
treat  again  to  the  walls  of  the  Mission  house,  and  by  reserving 
their  fire,  they  kept  the  cavalry  at  a  distance,  and  reached  the 
walls  without  loss. 

Preparations  were  immediately  set  about,  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  an  assault,  as  the  large  force  of  the  enemy  render* 
ed  it  very  certain  that  this  would  soon  be  attempted. 

On  three  sides  of  the  church  there  was  nothing  to  cover  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  but  in  advancing  to  make  an  assault,  he 
must  be  exposed  to  the  deadly  aim  of  the  garrison,  the  moment 
he  came  within  rifle  shot.  On  the  fourth  side  was  the  church* 
yard,  of  some  fifly  yards  in  length,  walled  in.  From  the  end  of 
this  the  ground  sloped  for  some  distance.  This  would  cover  the 
advance  of  an  enemy,  until  it  became  necessary  to  scale  the  wall, 
and  then  there  were  some  tombs  within  that  would  still  partially 
cover  them  in  a  nearer  approach  to  the  walls  of  the  church. 
This  point  must  therefore  be  defended  by  a  force  posted  in  the  yard. 
Bullock's  company,  consisting  of  about  thirty-five  men,  then 
without  a  commissioned  oflicer  present,  but  acting  as  a  band  of 
brothers,  volunteered  for  this  dangerous  service.  Ward  himself, 
although  looking  well  to  his  duty  as  commandant  of  the  battalion, 
was  never  long  absent  from  this  outpost ;  he  scarcely  aflected  to 
assume  the  command,  but  ranked  with  the  band,  and  none  could 
be  more  expert  in  using  the  rifle. 

The  order  of  defence  was  promptly  adopted,  and  not  less 
promptly  executed.  The  force  of  the  enemy^  having  been  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  another  reinforcement,  now  exceeded 
thirteen  hundred,  including  the  cavalry.  At  8  o'clock,  they  were 
seen  advancing  briskly  to  the  assault  from  all  points  at  the  same 
instant.  Upon  the  unenclosed  sides  of  the  building,  the  enemy 
opened  a  fire,  on  reaching  musket  shot  distance.  On  the  side  of 
the  yard,  they  were  discovered  marching  slowly  and  silently  la 
close  column,  intending  to  draw  up  unperceived,  and  spring  upoa 
their  prey  from  the  yanl  at  the  moment  when  he  was  hard  preaa- 
ed  by  their  companions,  and  wholly  occupied  by  the  attack  from 
that  quarter* 
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.  Ward  had  ordered  his  men  not  to  hazard  an  ioeffectuiJ  shot, 
bat  that  every  ammi  should  reserve  bis  fire  until  sure  of  his  aim, 
and  he  was  obeyed  to  the  letter.     At  the  first  disoharge  of  rifles 
from  the  building,  as  many  Mexicans  bit  the  dust.^    This  pro- 
duced  some  confusion  in  the  Mexiccm  ranks,  and  one  or  two  par- 
ties retreated,  but  others  recovered  and  made  a  rush  towards  the 
building.     A  second  discharge  from  within,  not  less  fatal  than  the 
first,  cut  down  the  foremost  ranks  and  put  the  survivors  to  flight. 
Meantime,  the  contest  had  commenced  6n  the  side  of  the  yard* 
The  Mexican  column  had  pressed  forward  as  soon  as  the  firing 
commenced  on  the  other  quarters ;  at  something  Jess  than  one 
hundred  yards,  they  received  the  fire  of  the  little  band,  until  then 
concealed  behind  the  wall.     Several  of  the  front  ranks  fell,  al- 
most in  a  body,  as  many,  perhaps,  by  the  panic  as  by  the  bullets ; 
the  remaiuing  rank^  fell  back  a  few  yards,  but  a  further  retreat  was 
stopped  by  the  eflbrts  of  a  faw  brave  officers.     The  column  now 
displayed,  and  detachments  from  the  two  wings  advanced  to  at- 
tack the  yard  in  flank,  while  the  centre  once  more  moved  for- 
ward to  the  attack  in  front.     Ward  and  his  little  brothers,  (as  he 
now  called  them,  for  they  were  all  mere  striplings  in  appearance, 
mostly  under  tlie  age  of  eighteen,)  stood  undaunted,  pouring  quick 
and  deadly  volleys  upon  the  fronts  regardless  of  the  threatened 
attack  upon  their  flank,  which  they  ieA  to  the  care  of  their  com- 
panions within  the  church  ;  and  these  having  now  driven  the  first 
assailants  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles,  were  at  full  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  attack  on  that  quarter,  and  the  flankers  now  falling 
rapidly  from  their  oblique  fire,  and  unrestrained  by  the  presence 
of  any  superior  officer,  fled  like  frightened  deer,  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger.     The  contest  was  more  obstinate  m  front,  where  seve- 
ral officers  made  a  desperate  effort  to  lead  their  men- to  the 
charge ;  many  had  fallen  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wall,  but 
every  attempt  to  reach  it  proved  ineffectual,  and  these  men  finding 
that  they  were  maintaining  the  contest  alone,  while  their  com- 
panions had  retreated  out  of  danger,  turned  back  with  the  rest. 

The  Texians  having  resisted  this*  attack  so  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  such  terrible  effects  to  the  enemy,  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  remain  unmolested  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  The  pride  of 
the  Mexican  officers,  many  of  whom  had  been  long  in  service, 
was  excessively  wounded  by  the  result  of  the  attempted  assault, 
which  in  view  of  the  great  inequality  of  numbers,  was  felt  to  be 
disgraceful  to  the  Mexican  arms.  The  Mexican  loss  in  the  first 
attack  had  been  little  short  of  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, yet  it  was  followed  up  in  two  hours  by  a  second,  and  in  the 
oounie  of  the  day  by  a- third  attempt  to  dislodge  the  hundred  vol- 
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QDteerB  from  their  crazy  walK  ^  ^t  each  time  with  fiir  Ie» 
Tigor  than  the  first,  and  with  as  little  succeas,  hut  with  much  less 
loss  in  their  own  ranka. 

Night  now  coming  on,  the  Mexicans  after  posting  sentinels 
around  the  Mission,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  besieged,  retired 
to  their  camp,  distant  only  five  or  six  hundred  yards.  The  Tex« 
ians,  finding  their  ammuDition  nearly  exhausted,  (which  with  all 
their  care  in  husbanding  it,  would  not  have  held  out  through  the 
last  assault,  had  it  been  as  vigorous  as  the  first,)  determined  to 
retreat  during  the  night.  This  they  efiected  unnoticed,  or  at 
least,  unmolested,  by  the  enemy.  Not  a  man  of  the  hundred  vol- 
unteers had  been  killed  in  these  repeated  assaults  ;  three  only 
had  been  severely  wounded  ; — these  were  from  among  the  little 
band  of  biQpthers,  who  had  so  gallantly  defended  the  outpost  dur- 
ing the  long  day's  strife,  and  the  most  daring  of  the  band.*  The 
acknowledged  Mexican  loss  was  four  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.    . 

Banta  Anna  in  his  wretched  apology  for  his  cold  blooded  butch- 
ery of  prisoners,  in  violation  of  the  express  terms  of  their  capitu- 
lation, among  other  things,  introduces  this  terrible -slaughter  of  his 
nien  at  Mission  Refugio.  An  apology  indeed! — One  hundred 
Texians,  attacked  by  a  thousand  Mexicans,  defended  themselves 
with  a  gallantry  unsurpassed  among  the  records  of  heroic  deeds 
which  mankind  have  preserved  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  this  is 
to  excuse  the  butchery  of  unarmed  prisoners !  The  apology  is 
precious  only  as  it  is  an  unwilling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  brave 
men,  from  the  hand  of  their  assassin. 

Having  been  spared  the  painful  detail  of  the  horrid  massacre 
at  Goliad,  by  transferring  to  our  pages  an  account  drawn  up  by 
one  who  had  a  fearful  interest  in  the  scene,  we  forbear  further 

*  These  men  were  left  in  the  church.  Their  companions  beings  un- 
provided with  means  of  taking  them  along.  **  We  parted  wiih  tears  and 
sobs,"  says  oor  informant,  who  was  one  of  the  band,  and  who  wept  and 
sobbed  again,  before  he  had  finished  the  tale.  **  When  night  came  on,  and 
the  enemy  had  retired,  they  began  to  feel  that  hunger  and  thirst  which  a 
long  day's  work,  without  food  or  drinks  could  not  fail  to  create.  They 
had  provided  themselves  with  a  tierce  of  water  in  the  morning  from  a 
spring  some  four  hundred  yards  distant,  but  this  had  b6en  tapped  and 
drawn  off  by  the  Mexican  bullets  on  the  first  assault.  The  poor  wounded 
boys  now  begged  as  a  last  favor  of  their  companions,  to  fill  their  gourds 
with  water  before  leaving  them.  The  Mexicans  had  posted  a  strong 
guard  at  the  spring,  but  the  appeal  of  their  stricken  brothers  was  not  to 
be  resisted,  and  they  marched  in  a  body,  determined  to  reach  the  fountain 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  After  exchanging  a  volley  the  Mexicans  left 
them  in  possession  of  the  spring ;  each  then  filled  his  gourd  and  returned 
unhurt  to  their  companions.  Four  of  the  Mexican  guard  had  fallen  at  the 
spring ;— they  brought  also  the  blankets  of  the  foes  they  had  alun,  and  in 
these  they  wrapped  Uieir  dying  comrades,  and  bid  them  farewell  for- 
•ver." 
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oomment.    The  deed  is  suiBciently  cbaracteriMd  by  a  simple 
record  of  the  facts. 

In  dismissiDg  the  subject,  however,  we  will  introduce  one  other 
witness  to  speak  for  us,  who  also  bore  a  part  in  the  tragic  scene, 
diffirent  indeed  from  the  last.  He  was  an  instrument  of  the  as. 
saasin,  (and  as  it  would  appear  from  his  language,  an  unwilling 
instrument,^  in  consummating  the  foul  deed.  We  extract  the 
following  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Mexican  officer  after  the 
massacre  :-— 

«  This  day,  Palm  Sunday,  March  27,  has  been  to  me  a  day  of 
most  heartfelt  sorrow.  At  six  in  the  morning,  the  execution  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  American  prisoners  was  commenced, 
and  continued  till  eight,  when  the  last  of  the  number  was  shot. 
At  eleven  commenced  the  operation  of  burning  their  bodies.  But 
what  an  awful  scene  did  the  field  present,  when  the  prisoners  were 
executed,  and  fell  dead  in  heaps  I  and  what  spectator  could  view 
it  without  horror !  They  were  all  young,  the  oldest  not  more 
than  thirty,  and  of  fine  florid  complexions.  When  the  unfortunate 
youths  were  brought  to  the  place  of  death,  their  lamentations  and 
the  appeals  which  they  uttered  to  heaven,  in  their  own  language, 
with  extended  arms,  kneeling  or  prostrate  on  the  earth,  were 
such  as  might  have  caused  the  very  stones  to  cry  out  in  com- 
passion." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Reception  of  the  intelligence  of  Santa  Annans  invasionf  ai  the  seat 
of  the  Texian  gopemment — Gen*  Houston^s  appeal  to  the  ab- 
zens — he  appoints  a  rendezvous  at  Go^aahs — proceeds  there  hif 
a  forced  march^is  informed  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo — retreats 
vpon  the  Colorado-^leams  Fannin's  surrender — retreats  to  the 
Btoxos — Mexicans  advance  to  San  Felipe — General  Houston 
learns  the  force  of  the  interior  division — decides  to  give  them 
hattle-^leaves  his  position  upon  the  Brazos — arrives  near  Har* 
risburg — capture  of  the  Mexican  courier — deaf  Smith — move* 
meni  of  Santa  Anna  to  Harrishurg  and  New  Washington — 
the  hostile  armies  meet — of  air  of  the  20th — number  and  charae^ 
ierofthe  opposing  forces — their  position  described — qficial  ae» 
eauni  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

HAVING  brought  the  bloody  drama,  which  was  acted  on  the 
western  froDtier  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign^  to  its  closing 
scene,  we  turn  back  a  few  days  to  the  time  that  notice  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  invading  army  at  San  Antonio  first  reached  Wash, 
iogton.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  March, 
and  previous  to  this,  no  certain  intelligence  that  a  Mexican  had 
crossed  the  Rio  Bravo,  with  hostile  intentions,  had  reached  that 
place.  It  was  probably  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  with 
Santa  Anna  to  surprise  the  Texians,  and  in  this  he  had  fully  suc- 
ceeded. The  news  that  San  Antonio  was  already  besieged  by 
two  thousand  men,  came  accompanied  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  advance  of  the  invading  army  in  two  divisions,  and  that 
Santa  Anna  was  either  at  San  Antonio,  or  on  his  way  there  to 
direct  in  person  the  military  operations  of  the  campaign.  There 
waa  notbmg  kept  back.  All  the  astounding  facts  came  at  once, 
with  many  exaggerations,  rendering  them  still  more  fearful  and 
appalling.  It  was  reported  that  the  strength  of  both  divisions 
could  not  be  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men ;  that  the  garrison  at 
San  Antonio  had  already  been  overcome  and  put  to  the  sword, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  march  for  the  Colorado. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Texian  convention,  clothed  with 
full  powers  to  declare  independence,  and  form  a  constitution,  were 
then  in  session  at  Washington.  And  it  was  at  this  dark  hour,  in 
fiuse  of  the  impending  storm  which  threatened  to  lay  their  country 
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in  utter  desolaliony  thai  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Texas 
adopted  a  declaratioQ  of  indepeDdencei  and  put  their  names  to  the 
instrument* 

General  Houstou,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texian  ar- 
my was  also  at  Washington»  on  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  in- 
telligence. From  the  day  of  his  appointment,  he  had  made  un- 
sparing efforts  to  furnish  Uie  means  of  equippmg  and  subsisting  a 
small  army  upon  the  frontier,  and  for  this  purpose,  every  availa- 
ble resource  of  the  country  had  been  put  in  requisition  ;  but  these 
were  few  indeed,  and  his  progress  had  been  slow  and  discour- 
aging. 

The  savages  upon  the  frontier,  probably  excited  by  the  emmis- 
saries  of  Santa  Anna,  had,  during  the  winter,  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude,  and  the  commander-in-chief  found  it  necessary  to  efi- 
gage  personallvy  in  various  measures  of  menace  and  pacification, 
lo  relieve  the  frontier  citizens  from  apprehensions  from  that  quar- 
ter, that  they  might  be  ready  to  take  the  field  against  the  Mexi- 
cans when  occasion  should  demand  it. 

To  embody  the  citizens,  and  march  with  them  to  the  western 
frontier,  when  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  were  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  transportation  of  a  supply  of  provisions,  necessa- 
ry for  their  subsistence  for  a  single  month,  W8U3  not  to  be  thought 
of.  There  was  no  other  feasible  course  but  to  await  the  event 
and  call  them  out  on  the  first  alarm.  That  alarm  had  now  come, 
but  the  call  had  come  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
crossing  rivers  and  traversing  a  country  without  roads  or  bridg- 
es, and  over  the  deep  soil  of  Texas,  in  the  rainy  month  of  March. 
Its  progress  had  unavoidably  been  slow,  and  so  must  be  the  re- 
sponse, in  spite  of  human  effort. 

The  commander-in-chief  having  appointed  Gonzales,  as  a  place 
of  general  rendezvous,  immediately  despatched  couriers  to  all  the 
principal  settlements  with  the  following  order. 

ARMT   ORDERS. 


i 


*(  Convention  Hdl, 
WaahingtoD,  March  3d,  1836. 


"  War  is  raging  on  the  frontiers*  Bejar  is  besieged  by  two 
thousand  of  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  Gren.  Siesma*  Re- 
inforcements are  on  their  march  to  unite  with  the  besieging  army. 
By  the  last  report,  our  force  in  Bejar  was  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  strong.  The  citizens  of  Texas  must  rally  to  the  aid  of 
our  army  or  it  will  perish.  Let  the  citizens  of  the  Bast  niarch 
to  the  combat.  The  enemy  must  be  driven  from  our  eoil,  or 
desolation  will  accompany  their  march  upon  us.  Ihmpahdencb 
IS  DBCLAKBDy  it  must  be  maintained.    Immediate  action,  united 

Vol.  I.  89* 
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widi  Tdor,  iJoM  QBii  Mfatove  the  greftt  w^tA.    Ha 
ili  an  fi>ithwith  requiMd  in  the  mm. 

SAM.  HOUSTON, 
Cammander^uuckief  of  the  wrm^ 

<<  P.  S«  It  is  rumored  that  the  eoemy  are  on  their  inarch  to 
OoozaleSy  and  that  they  have  entered  the  colonies.  The  fate  of 
Bejar  is  unknown.  The  country  roust  and  shall  be  defended. 
The  patriots  of  Texas  are  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  their  bleeding 
country. 

S.  H.'' 

After  sending  out  this  brief  but  *<  stirring"  appeal,  Houston  pro- 
ceeded to  muster  all  the  force  that  could  be  collected  in  the  neigh- 
boring settlements,  and  commenced  a  forced  march  for  Gonzales, 
his  place  of  rendezvous. 

Meantime,  the  same  alarming  intelligence  that  reached  Wash- 
ington on  the  morning  of  the  second,  had  previously  spread  through 
most  of  the  settlements  west  of  the  Brazos.  That  a  panic  to 
some  extent  was  the  consequence,  we  have  before  intimated. 
Indeed,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  absence  of  it  might 
be  deemed  incredible.  Men  who  might  perhaps  have  acted 
bravely,  where  personal  safety  alone  was  concerned,  became 
cowards  In  contemplating  the  indefinable  dangers  to  which  their 
families  might  be  exposed  in  their  absence.  Many  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  their  families  before  the  enemy,  instead  of  man- 
fully facing  the  enemy  and  driving  him  back  from  their  families. 
There  are  men  however,  who  cannot  be  reached  by  a  panic,  and 
in  no  country  is  the  proportion  greater  than  in  Texas.  This  class 
of  men  hastened  from  all  quarters  to  the  frontiers,  and  on  the  7th. 
of  March,  when  Houston  reached  Gonzales,  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  abput  five  hundred  men.  On  the  8th  a  Mexican 
brought  in  a  report  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  fate  of  the 
garrison. 

A  company,  consisting  of  most  of  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  in 
and  about  G<)nzales,  had  but  a  few  days  before  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  They  had  bravely  broken  through  the 
lines  of  the  besieging  army  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  but  to 
become  early  victims  to  numbers  too  overwhelming  to  be  resist- 
ed. Tidings  of  their  fate  now  first  reached  their  relatives.  ^  No 
human  pen  (says  our  correspondent,  one  of  the  aids  of  Gen.  Hous- 
ton,) can  describo  the  scene  that  these  sad  tidings  produced  in 
the  little  town  of  Gonzales.  Not  less  than  twenty  women,  with 
young  cuid  helpless  children,  were  made  widows.  Fathers  had  lost 
Bon%  brother  had  lost  brother.    In  short,  there  was  not  a  fiunily. 
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in  tlie  oDoe  Imppj  <^  floaxUiiiig  Mttlement  of  Goonlea^  ifaat 
did  not  motun  &e  death  of  soine  murdeiied  relative.  The  soldier 
too  partook  of  the  geDeral  affliction  of  the  citizens  of  the  place, 
for  they  too  had  lost  many  a  brother,  men  fit  to  have  stood  by 
Ceesar.  For  several  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence, 
not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  women,  and 
the  heartrending  screams  of  the  fatherless  children.  Little 
groups  of  men  might  be  seen  in  various  comers  of  the  town, 
brooding  over  the  past,  and  speculating  of  the  future,  hut  they 
scarce  ^x>ke  above  a  whisper,  for  here  the  public  and  private 
grief  was  alike  heavy,  and  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  t)ie  rudest 
soldier. 

**  It  was  suggested  that  the  report  brought  by  the  Mexican  might 
be  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  although  there  were  too  many  cor. 
roborating  circumstances  to  leave  a  serious  doubt  of  the  awful 
truth.  It  was  deemed  expedient  that  not  only  the  fate  of  the 
Alamo  should  be  known  beyond  a  doubt,  but  that  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  should  if  possible  be  ascertained.  Ac» 
cordingly  the  next  day.  Deaf  Smith  (the  Harvey  Birch  of  the 
Texian  revolution,)  and  two  others,  of  whom  our  correspondent 
was  one,  volunteered,  at  the  call  of  the  general,  to  proceed  upon 
this  hazardous  service.  Having  advanced  about  twenty  miles  on 
the  route  to  San  Antonio,  they  discovered  at  a  long  distance  on 
the  prairie  in  front,  three  persons  approaching  on  horseback* 
Supposing  at  first  they  might  be  a  Mexican  scouting  party,  they 
pressed  rapidly  forward,  but  on  coming  nearer  they  discovered  a 
bonnet*  The  party  proved  to  be  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  accompanied  by  Ben,  a  servant 
of  Almonte,  and  the  boy  Sam,  the  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of 
the  lamented  Travis.  Mrs.  D.,  and  the  others  afler  recovering 
from  the  fright,  occasioned  by  the  unceremonious  charge  of  the 
advancing  party,  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Mexican,  in  regard 
to  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  fate  of  tlie  garrison.  The  party 
brought  also  a  sort  of  bragging  proclamation  from  Gren.  Siesma, 
whom  they  had  left  that  morning  on  the  advance  to  Gronzales,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  which  they  estimated  variously  from  three  to 
ten  thousand  men."  The  party  then  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence  thus  obtained,  to  the  camp  at  Gonzales.  On  the  receipt 
of  which,  it  was  decided  by  Houston,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
era!  sentiment  of  his  officers,  to  burn  the  town  of  Gonzales,  and 
fall  back  upon  the  Colorado,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  rein- 
forcements  and  increasing  the  strength  of  his  little  army.  The 
afflicted  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  of  course  accompanied  the 
army  in  their  retreat,  and  availed  themselves  of  its  aid,  in  taking 
along  their  few  vxiluable  moveables. 
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HaTing  crossed  the  Co]orado»  the  Texian  general  took  a  pod* 
tion  on  its  bankst  which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month,  when  learnmg  of  Fannin's  surrender,  and  the 
probability  that  Santa  Anna  was  concentrating  his  two  divisions 
to  attack  his  position,  and  having  thus  far  been  disappointed  in 
his  expected  reinforcements,  he  decided  upon  a  further  retreat  to 
the  Brazos. 

The  settlements  between  these  two  rivers  were  now  quite  de- 
serted of  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  had  crossed  the  last  mention- 
ed river,  and  were  moving  east  towards  the  Trinity,  and  by  the 
time  the  Texian  general  had  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  Brazos, 
the  flying  inhabitants  had  all  crossed  the  Trinity,  and  the  whole 
country  west  of  that  river  was  now  occupied  alone  by  the  two 
armies.  The  position  now  chosen  by  Gen.  Houston,  was  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Brazos,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  town  of 
San  Felipe.  He  threw  up  some  slight  fortifications  about  his 
camp,  such  as  time  and  means  would  permit,  and  waited  the  ad- 
vance and  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  for  the  disclosure  of  any  fa- 
vorable circumstances  that  would  seem  to  justify  an  attack  on 
his  part.  His  fearless  and  faithful  scouts  all  the  while  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  advancing  enemy,  and  almost  daily  re- 
porting his  progress. 

Strong  hopes  had  been  entertained,  that  many  of  the  citizens 
who  had  been  engaged  in  removing  their  families  out  of  danger, 
would,  on  placing  them  east  of  the  Trinity,  return  and  join  the 
ranks 'of  the  army,  but  these  hopes  were  not  to  be  realised,  and 
all  the  reinforcements  which  had  joined  the  army,  since  the  re- 
treat from  Gonzales,  left  it  still  short  of  eight  hundred  effective 
men. 

In  the  mean  time,  Santa  Anna  had  not  (as  it  was  believed  he 
would,^  united  the  two  divisions  of  his  army,  but  both  had  crossed 
the  Colorado  and  advanced  by  different  routes  for  the  Brazos. 
The  one  for  San  Felipe  and  the  other  for  Brazoria,  places  ninety 
miles  distant  from  each  other. 

A  small  company  of  Texians  had  been  left  at  the  latter  place, 
with  orders,  on  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  set  fire  to  the 
town,  cross  the  river  and  retreat  to  the  Texian  camp,  leaving  the 
scouts  to  watch  and^*eport  the  next  movement  of  the  enemy. 

From  the  report  of  his  scouts  now  brought  to  his  camp,  on  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  of  April,  Houston  became  enabled  to  make 
a  tolerable  correct  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  Mexican  divis- 
ion, which  had  reached  San  Felip6,  and  finding  it  greatly  below  all 
previous  reports,  and  that  it  would  not  present  such  a  disparity  of 
numbers  as  to  weaken  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  his  men,  he 
determined  to  break  up  his  camp,  cross  the  Brazos  and  take  a 
route  which  would  probably  plaoe  him  in  front  of  this  division  of 
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tba  invading  army.  That  the  enemy  on  crosmng  the  Brazoe 
would  proceed  first  to  Harrisburgh,  was  rendered  probable,  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  then  the  seat  of  the  Tezian  government ; 
the  officers  of  which  Santa  Anna  would  be  eager  to  secure,  in 
order  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  chief  actors  in  the  rebel* 
Hon,  An  additional  reason  for  his  proceeding  in  that  direction 
existed  in  a  small  depot  of  military  stores  at  New  Washington, 
on  the  San  Jacinto  Bay,  of  which  the  enemy  would  probably  seek 
to  possess  himself. 

Houston  lefl  his  camp  on  the  16th,  and  by  a  forced  march 
reached  the  Bufialo  Bayou,  opposite  Harrisbu  rg,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  transporting  his  sick,  his  baggage,  artillery  and  mu- 
nitions, and  a  present  supply  of  provisions,  through  a  country  en- 
tirely new,  and  destitute  as  Houston  was  of  any  suitable  vehicle 
to  facilitate  the  operation,  must  have  been  seen  and  felt,  to  be 
duly  appreciated.  The  labor  could  have  been  performed  only 
by  such  men  as  composed  the  army  of  San  Jacinto. 

While  at  this  point,  Houston  was  supplied  by  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents which  often  decide  the  fate  of  empires  as  well  as  armies, 
with  all  the  intelligence  he  could  possibly  desire  in  regard  to  his 
enemy.  A  courier  was  brought  in  with  a  despatch,  giving  an 
account  of  Santa  Anna's  late  movements,  his  present  position  and 
Ibrce,  and  designating  the  point  next  in  view,  and  his  intended 
route. 

We  have  said  the  Texiah  general  was  supplied  by  accident, 
and  if  we  had  said  that  he  was  providentially  supplied,  the  same 
idea  would  have  been  conveyed  to  our  readers.  But  in  this  case 
as  in  thousands  of  others,*  results  attained  only  by  a  courage,  vigi. 
lance  and  foresight,  unsurpassed  among' the  cherished  records  of 
patriotic  deeds,  are  called  accidental,  or  providential,  because  the 
agent  is  deemed  too  undignified  to  be  brought  into  view,  when  if 
the  same  deed  had  been  performed  by  any  man  of  exalted  rank, 
full  credit  would  have  been  given  to  the  true  agent,  and  all  the 
world  would  have  sung  his  praise. 

For  the  injustice  we  had  inadvertently  done,  by  imputing  to 
accident,  what  was  justly  due  to  a  great  and  good  man,  (if  great- 
ness and  goodness  arise  from  services  as  difficult,  valuable,  and 
disinterested,  as  ever  mortal  man  rendered  in  a  just  and  holy 
cause,)  we  will  now  endeavor  to  atone,  by  rescuing  the  man,  and 
his  services  from  obHvion,  so  far  as  our  humble  work  can  achieve 
that  object.  To  Erastus  Smith,  better  known  as  Deaf  Smith» 
who  has  been  called  the  Harvey  Birch  of  Texas,  but  who  baa 
been  to  Texas  as  a  second  providence,  watching  with  sleepless 
vigilance  the  evil,  designs  of  her  enemies,  and  thwarting  them 
with  a  wMooh  a  courage^  and  an  energy  in  action,  almost  super* 
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Iroinan,  was  Teias  iodebted,  for  revealiog  to  her  defenders,  in 
this  crisis  of  her  fate,  when  about  to  strike  the  last  blow  in  her 
behalf,  all  they  could  have  desired  to  know,  of  the  intentions  of 
their  enemy,  if  they  had  been  privileged  to  read  his  heart.  Smith 
had  tracked  the  route  of  the  enemy,  he  had  foreseen  the  return  of 
the  courier,  and  duly  estimating  the  value  to  his  own  country  of 
the  despatches  with  which  he  must  be  charged,  he  had  stationed 
himself  at  a  point  he  must  necessarily  pass,  and  the  rest  followed 
of  course.  No  enemy  of  his  country,  on  whom  he  had  once 
fixed  his  eye,  ever  attempted  to  cs(^ape  him,  without  rueing  the 
day.  He  thus  made  himself  master  of  that  which  possibly,  nay 
probably,  involved  the  destiny  of  his  country,  and  if  Texians 
were  compelled  to  choose  among  mortals,  one  in  whom  the  des. 
tinies  of  iheir  country  must  be  confided,  every  eye  would  turn  to 
Deaf  Smith.  The  narrow  limits  of  this  work  has  restricted  us 
to  a  passing  notice  of  the  heroes  of  the  Texian  revolution.  In- 
deed, but  few  among  them,  living  or  dead,  have  received  at  our 
hands  even  that  poor  tribute  of  our  admiration.  Yet  why  should 
we  regret  this,  since  deeds  like  theirs  cannot  fail  to  command  the 
rich  homage  of  those  pens  which,  like  Plutarch's,  confer  immor* 
tality  on  their  subject. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  the  in- 
telligence with  which  the  Texian  General  had  been  so  opportunely 
furnished.  To  our  readers  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  military  operations,  it  must  appear  obvious  at  a  glance. 

Houston  having  determined  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  numerical  force  of  his  enemy  at  the  moment  of  meet- 
ing, were  considerations  which  must  greatly  influence,  and  might 
control  the  result.  The  two  finst  might  be  accidental,  or  perhaps 
beat  the  choice  of  his  enemy,  and  as  to  numbers  his  enemy  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  conflict,  until  he  had  concen- 
trated his  whole  force.  These  considerations  which  continually 
presented  themselves  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  Texian  General, 
while  occupied  with  other  cares,  sufliciently  distracting,  were  now 
no  longer  dubious.  The  precise  point  where  they  could  meet 
tiie  enemy,  the  time  with  sufficient  certainty,  and  the  number  they 
should  meet  there,  was  now  disclosed  to  the  Texians,  and  they 
had  only  to  press  forward  and  be  the  first  to  occupy  the  ground* 
This  secured  them  not  a  victory  but  only  a  battle.  This  was  the 
object  of  their  present  movement,  and  so  much  was  now  secured 
to  them.  But  in  this,  however,  they  would  have  no  advantage 
over  their  enemy.  Neither  party  could  then  escape  the  conflict) 
unless  by  permission  of  the  other.  Thus  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  the  Texians  could  anticipate  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto* 
But  no  one,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  wildest  dream  of  enthusi- 
asm, if  indeed  such  dreams  were  given  al  that  gkxmiy  hour,  had 
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then  even  a  faint  fflimpoe  of  the  gloriotw  result.  They  had  de* 
termined  to  hazardall  upon  a  blow,  which  if  ineffectual,  they  well 
knew  must  be  fatal  to  their  country  and  themselves,  since  Texas 
had  no  other  army,  and  the  enemy  spared  no  prisoners.  In  a 
week,  the  enemy  would  reach  the  Sabine — ^the  soil  would  drink 
the  blood  of  the  last  of  their  race,  who  had  not  crossed  that  river, 
and  their  beloved  country,  which  had  so  lately  come  into  exist- 
ence, beautiful  as  Eve  from  the  hand  of  her  Maker,  would  be 
again  blotted  from  the  map  of  nations ;  even  their  own  existence, 
and  that  of  their  country  must  be  staked  upon  the  issue.  The 
fate  of  Fannin  too  was  before  them,  and  his  blood  unavenged. 
The  highest  and  holiest  appeals  therefore,  from  the  voice  of  duty, 
would  come  seconded  by  the  calls  of  vengeance  to  strengthen 
the  heart,  and  nerve  the  arm  in  the  day  of  battle. 

History  furnishes  few  if  any  exanfples,  where  men  have  enga- 
ged in  a  conflict  of  arms  with  higher  or  more  powerful  incen- 
tives than  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  animated  the 
Texians  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  the  event  was  answer- 
able to  the  preparation. 

Santa  Anna  having  crossed  the  Brazos  at  Fort  Bond,  thirty 
miles  below  San  Felipe,  had  directed  his  march  upon  Harrisburg, 
as  Houston  had  anticipated,  but  the  movement  had  taken  place, 
earlier  than  was  expected.  The  Mexican  chief  having  been  dis- 
appointed  in  his  hopes  of  seizing  upon  the  officers  of  the  Texian 
government,  who  had  gained  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and 
taken  their  departure  for  Galveston  Island,  a  few  hours  before  his 
arrival,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Harrisburg,  and  continued  his  march 
down  the  bay,  to  the  depot  of  military  stores  at  New  Washing- 
ton. 

General  Houston,  after  having  gained  intelligence  of  this  move- 
ment of  his  enemy,  through  the  capture  of  his  courier  before 
spoken  of,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  learning  also  his  in. 
tention  to  return  to  Lynch's  ferry,  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
Bayou,  in  order  to  cross  the  San  Jacinto  on  his  way  to  Anahuac, 
pressed  forward  with  his  army  for  the  point  indicated,  which  he 
reached  on  the  20th,  and  before  his  army  had  time  to  prepare 
refreshments,  the  Mexican  army  appeared  in  view.  Santa  Anna 
had  drawn  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  made  some  show  of 
attacking  Houston  in  his  position,  which  was  promptly  met  by 
the  latter.  A  cannonading  was  opened  for  a  short  time  on  both 
sides,  and  some  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  opposing  cav- 
alry, and  also  between  detached  parties  of  infantry.  The  Mexi- 
cans however  soon  retired  and  took  a  position  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  distant  from  the  Texian  camp.  Houston  had  not  declined 
tlie  offered  battle,  but  willingly  drew  off  his  men  when  the  enemy 
retired,  desirous  of  invigorating  them  with  sleep  and  refresh* 
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ments,  which  they  had  been  long  witfaoot,  before  he  led  -them  to 
the  final  conflict.  The  day  closed  by  a  very  brilliant  feat  of 
armSf  on  the  part  of  the  Texian  cavalry,  in  which  jj^n.  Lamart 
the  present  Vice  President  of  Texas,  who  had  then  but  recently 
.arrived  in  the  country,  ted  a  charge  against  the  Mexican  cavalry, 
with  an  intrepidity  and  success  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
Murat,  the  quondam  king  of  Naples,  in  the  midst  of  his  splendid 
career  of  arms.  Night  now  closed  in  upon  the  hostile  armies, 
and  the  Texians,  wearied  nearly  to  exhaustion,  by  previous  forced 
marches  night  and  day,  slept  soundly  upon  their  arms. 

On  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  we  would  not  be  answerable  fi>r 
their  quiet  repose,  since  they  had  not  been  previously  subjected  to 
equal  vigilance  and  fatigue.  With  half  their  number  it  was  the 
last  sleep  from  which  they  would  awake  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  reposing  now  for  the  first  time  in  presence  of  the  brothers 
of  those  whom  they  had  so  recently  murdered  in  cold  blood  at 
Goliad.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  terrible  retribution  of 
the  coming  day  had  been  shadowed  forth  in  their  dreams. 

But  we  will  leave  them  ••  to  such  repose  as  they  could  find," 
under  the  open  cancpy  of  heaven,  in  a  Texas  prairie  in  the  month 
of  April,  (which,  with  a  quiet  conscience,  we  have  found  to  be 
not  less  refreshing  and  more  invigorating  than  in  the  curtained 
chambers  of  the  palace  hotels  of  our  commercial  cities,)  and  im- 
prove  the  interval  in  presenting  a  summary  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  forces  of  the  hubtile  parties,  and  tiie  po- 
sitions they  now  occupied. 

Grcneral  Houston,  before  crossing  the  Bufialo  Bayou,  had  se- 
lected  a  secure  and  covert  position,  in  which  he  left  his  sick  and 
baggage,  under  the  protection  of  a  small  ;iuard,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  defeat,  they  mij^ht  remain  concealed  for  some  time  from 
the  enemy,  unt:l  the  sick  should  have  time  to  recover,  and  possi- 
bly entirely  escape  his  fury.  The  force  with  which  he  tlien  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  his  presetit  position,  amounted  to  something  less 
than  eight  hundred  men.  Every  state  in  this  union  may  claim 
the  honor  of  haviig  given  birth  to  more  or  Icsp  of  the  heroes  of 
San  Jacinto.  Some  few,  and  but  very  few  were  European  bom* 
There  was  a  small  band  of  Mexicans,  collected  mostly  about  Na- 
cogdoches, who  at  all  times  had  ranged  themselves  under  the 
•*  banner  of  liberty."  A  Very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  force,  perhaps  more  than  half,  had  been  for  some  time  citi- 
zens of  Texas.  These  were  mostly  planters,  but  among  them 
were  some  of  every  profession,  trade  or  occupation,  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  Statesmen  and  lawyers,  the  most  enrunent  in  tho 
country,  were  found  acting  as  privates  in  the  ranks,  vieing  with 
the  plougfainan  and  the  blacksmith's  apprentice,  in  their  efforts  to 
discharge  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  all  the  severe  and  labc 
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riouB  duUeaof  the  common  soldier.  Bqt  few  officers  or  privates 
had  previously  seen  service  in  the  field  ;  they  were  all  however, 
more  or  less  fiimiliar  with  the  use  of  arms.  But  in  regard  to 
any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  military  exercises  and  ma* 
nceuvres  of  the  schools,  most  of  them  had  none,  not  even  that 
which  may  he  learned  in  the  common  **  train  bands"  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  was  the  number  and  character  of  Houston's  fbrce* 
and  for  the  character  of  the  General,  it  is  known  to  the  world, 
and  needs  neither  delineation  nor  elucidation  at  our  hands.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  this  was  his  first  effort  in 
leading  an  army  to  battle. 

On  the  side  of  the  Mexicans,  the  military  character  of  Santa 
Anna,  their  chief,  is  also  well  known.     Ah  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  years  in  arms,  during  most  of  which  he  had  been  a  gen- 
eral  in  active  command,  and  during  which  he  had  led,  we  know 
not  how  many  armies  to  battle,  and  as  oflen  to  victory,  rendered 
him  truly  a  formidable  antagonist.     He  had  brought  with  him  in 
his  advance  upon  Harrisburg,  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  choic- 
est troops,  most  of  them  veterans  familiar  with  the  manoeuvres 
and  the  strife  of  battles,  accompanied  with  generals  and  subordi- 
nate  officers,  also  of  long  experience,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  execute  his  orders,  and  whose  valor  and  skill  had  been  oflen 
tried  under  his  own  eye.     Such  was  the  Mexican  force  at  the 
meeting  of  the  hostile  armies  on  the  20th,  and  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  it  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Cos,  with  five  hundred  additional  troops  of  a  like  character,  ma- 
king  the  whole  Mexican  force  at  the  battle  of  the  21st,  little  short 
of  sixteen  hundred  men.     The  positions  occupied  by  the  two  ar- 
mies  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  which  was  ako  the  battle  ground 
of  San  Jacinto,  may  be  found  on  the  maps  of  Texas,  near  the 
San  Jacinto  river,  immediately  below  its  confluence  with  the  Buf- 
falo  Bayou.     The  Texian  army  encamped  in  a  narrow  open 
prairie,  along  the  south  bank  of  Buffalo  Bayou.     In  front  was  a 
skirting  of  timber  of  some  forty  or  fifly  yards  in  width,  termina- 
ted again  by  open  prairie,  which  extended  to  the  Mexican  line, 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  distant.     The  Mexican  army  had  encamp, 
ed  in  a  line,  with  its  right  resting  upon  the  San  Jacinto,  and  ex- 
tending into  a  narrow  skirting  of  wood  along  that  stream.     The 
space  between  the  strip  of  wood  along  the  Buffalo  Bayou,  in  front 
of  the  Texian  encampment  and  the  Mexican  line,  was  not  entire- 
ly open  prairie.     At  midway  between,  or  perhaps  nearest  to  the 
Mexican  line,  a  point  of  timber  extended  from  the  San  Jacinto^ 
into  the  prairie  some  two  hundred  yards,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
range  fiirther  out  from  the  river,  was  a  small  copse  of  wood»  or 
in  Texian  phrase,  an  island  of  timber. 
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Tbe  Sao  Jaemto  and  Buffalo  Bayoti»  though  apparendy  mall 
atreams  upon  the  roap»  are  deep  channelB  of  navigable  waters,  and 
eight  oules  distant  in  the  direction  of  the  BrazoSi  was  another 
deep  creek,  over  which  was  a  bridge,  which  had  been  burnt  by 
Houston's  order,  just  before  the  battle  of  the  2l8t,  so  that  the  twQ 
armies  were  enclosed  in  a  small  space  from  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  either  to  escape  without  the  permission  of  the  other* 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  the  preltmioaries  of  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  we  will  no  further  anticipate  the  official  account 
of  the  Texian  General,  which  describes  the  disposition  of  the 
forces,  and  the  order,  progress  and  result  of  the  battle,  with  a 
brevity  and  perspicuity  which  we  could  not  hope  to  attain.  We 
therefore  close  the  present  chapter  by  subjoining  that  highly  in- 
teresting document. 

^  To  Ms  ExceUency  D.  G.  BumeU,  Presideia  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 

S  *'  Head  Quarteri  of  the  Army, 
\      San  Jacinto,  April  26th,  1836. 

<<  Sm, — I  regret  extremely  that  my  situation  since  the  battle  of 
the  21st  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  my  rendering  you  my  offi- 
cial  report  of  the  same,  previous  to  this  time. 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  inst.,  afler  a  forced  march  of  55  miles,  which  was  effected 
in  two  days  and  a  half,  the  army  arrived  opposite  Harrisburg ; 
that  evening  a  courier  of  the  enemy  was  taken,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  with  one  division  of  his  choice 
troops,  had  marched  in  the  direction  of  Lynch's  ferry  on  the  San 
Jacinto,  burning  Harrisburg  as  he  passed  down.  The  army  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  early  on  the  next  aK)ming. 
The  main  body  effected  a  crossing  over  Buffalo  Bayou,  below 
Harrisburg,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  having  left  the  bag- 
gage, the  sick,  and  a  sufficient  camp  guard  in  the  rear.  We 
continued  the  march  throughout  the  night,  making  but  one  halt 
in  the  prairie  for  a  short  time,  and  without  refreshment.  At  day- 
light we  resumed  the  line  of  march,  aiid  in  a  short  distance  our 
scouts  encountered  those  of  the  enemy,  and  we  received  informa* 
tion  that  Gren.  Santa  Anna  was  at  New  Washington,  and  would 
that  day  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Anahuac,  crossing  at 
Lynch's  ferry.  The  Texian  army  halted  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  ferry  in  some  timber,  and  were  engaged  in  slaughtering 
beeves,  when  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  was  discovered  to  be  ap* 
preaching  in  battle  array,  having  been  encamped  at  Clopper's 
point,  eight  miles  below.  Pisposition  was  iaEynedialely  made  of 
our  forces,  and  preparation  for  his  reception.    He  took  a  poai* 
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tion  with  hit  infiuitry,  a&d  artillery  ia  the  centre^  oocapjing  an 
island  of  tiinher»  his  cavalry  coveriiig  the  left  flank.  The  artfl- 
lery,  consiBtlDg  of  one  double  fortified  medium  brass  twelre 
pouuder,  then  opened  on  our  encampment.  The  infimtry  in  col« 
umn  advanced  with  the  design  of  charging  our  hnes,  but  were 
repulsed  by  a  discharge  of  grape  and  canister  from  our  artilld* 
ry,.  consisting  of  two  six  pounders.  The  enemy  had  occupied  a 
piece  of  timber  within  rifleshot  of  the  left  wing  of  our  armyi  from 
which  an  occasional  interchange  of  small  arms  took  place  be- 
tween the  troops,  until  the  enemy  withdrew  to  a  position  on  the 
bank  of  the  San  Jacinto,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  our 
encampment,  and  commenced  a  fortification.  A  short  time  befi>re 
sunset,  our  mounted  men,  about  eighty-five  in  number  under  the 
special  command  of  Col.  Sherman,  marched  out  for  the  purpose 
of  roconnoitering  the  enemy.  Whilst  advancing  they  received  a 
volley  from  the  left  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  after  a  sharp  ren« 
counter  with  their  cavalry,  in  which  ours  acted  extremely  well, 
and  performed  some  feats  of  daring  chivalry,  they  retired  in  good 
order,  having  had  two  men  severely  wounded,  and  several  hor- 
ses killed.  In  the  mean  time  the  infantry  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Millard,  and  Col.  Burleson's  regiment,  with  the  artil- 
lery, had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  cavalry  if  necessary.  All  then  fell  back  in  good  order  to 
our  encampment  about  sunset,  and  remained  without  any  ostensi- 
ble  action  until  the  twenty.first,  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  taking 
the  first  refreshment  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  two  days.  The 
enemy  in  the  mean  time  extended  the  right  flank  of  their  infimtry 
so  as  to  occupy  the  extreme  point  of  a  skirt  of  timber  on  the 
bank  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  secured  their  left  by  a  fortification 
about  five  feet  high,  constructed  of  packs  and  baggage,  leaving 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  breast- work  in  which  the  artillery 
was  placed,  their  cavalry  upon  their  left  wing. 

**  About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty.first,  the 
enemy  were  reinforced  by  five  hundred  choice  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Cos,  increasing  their  efiective  force  to  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  whilst  our  aggregate  force  for  the  field 
numbered  seven  hundred  and  eighty.three.  At  half  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I  ordered  the  oflioers  of  the  Texian  army 
to  parade  their  respective  commands,  having  in  the  mean  time 
ordered  the  bridge  on  the  only  road  communicating  with  the  Bra* 
zoe,  distant  eight  miles  from  our  encampment,  to  be  destroyed, 
thus  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  escape.  Our  troops  paraded 
with  alacrity  and  spirit,  and  were  anxious  for  the  contest.  Theif 
conscious  disparity  of  numbers  seemed  onlv  to  increase  their  en» 
thusiasm  and  confidence,  and  heightened  their  anxiety  for  the 
confiiel.    Our  iitnatioQ  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  maklqg 
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the  amngmeDli  preparatDry  to  the  attack,  wtthootezpcaingoiir 
dengns  to  the  enemy.  The  first  regiment,  commanded  hj  Col. 
Burleson,  was  assigned  t6  the  centre.  The  second  regiment, 
onder  the  command  of  Col.  Sherman,  formed  the  left  wing  of  the 
armj.  The  artillery,  under  the  special  conunand  of  Col.  Geo. 
W.  Hockley,  inspector  general,  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
first  regiment ;  and  four  companies  of  infemtry  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Millard,  sustained  the  artillery  upon 
the  right.  Our  cavalry,  stxty.one  in  number,  commanded  by 
Col.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  (whose  gallant  and  daring  conduct  on 
the  previous  day  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  comrades, 
and  called  him  to  that  station,)  placed  on  our  extreme  right,  com- 
pleted our  line.  Our  cavalry  was  first  despatched  to  the  front  of 
the  enemy's  left,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  their  notice,  whilst 
an  extensive  island  of  timber  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  con- 
centrating our  forces  and  displaying  from  that  point,  agreeably 
to  the  previous  design  of  the  troops.  Every  evolution  was  per- 
formed with  alacrity,  the  whole  advancing  rapidly  in  line,  and 
through  an  open  prairie,  without  any  protection  whatever  for 
our  men.  The  artillery  advanced  and  took  station  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  breastwork,  and  commenced  an 
effective  fire  with  grape  and  canister. 

^  CoL  German  with  bis  regiment,  having  commenced  the  ac- 
tion upon  our  left  wing,  the  whole  line,  at  the  centre  and  on  the 
ri^t,  advancing  in  double  quick  time,  rung  the  war  cry  ^  Re- 
member  the  AlamOy^  received  the  enemy's  fire,  and  advanced  with- 
in point  blank  shot  before  a  piece  was  discharged  from  our  lines. 
Our  line  advanced  without  a  halt,  until  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  woodland  and  the  enemy's  breastwork.  The  right  wing 
of  Burleson's  and  the  left  of  Millard's,  taking  possession  of  the 
breastwork ;  our  artillery  having  gallantly  charged  up  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  when  it  was  taken  by  our 
troops.  The  conflict  lasted  about  eighteen  minutes  from  the  time 
of  close  acticm,  until  we  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  en- 
campment, taking  one  piece  of  cannon,  (loaded,)  four  stand  of 
colors,  all  their  camp  equipage,  stores  and  baggage.  Our  cav- 
alry had  charged  and  routed  that  of  the  enemy  upon  the  right, 
and  given  pursuit  to  the  fugitives,  which  did  not  cease  until  they 
arrived  at  the  bridge  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  Capt. 
Eiames,  always  among  the  foremost  in  danger,  commanding  the 
pursuers.  The  conflict  in  the  breastwork  lasted  but  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  many  of  the  troops  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and  not 
having  the  advantage  of  bayonets  on  our  side,  our  riflemen  used 
their  pieces  as  war  dubs,  breaking  many  of  them  off*  at  the 
bToech.  The  route  commenced  at  half  past  four,  and  the  pursuit 
by  the  main  anny  cootinued  until  twili^t.     A  guard  was  then 
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left  in  ohar^of  the  Mwoij'e  eocampnieaty  and  our  anny  retain- 
ed with  their  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  hattle^  our  Im  wae  two 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded,  aix  of  whom  mortally.  The 
enemy's  loss  was  630  killed,  among  vrhom  was  one  general  offi. 
oer,  four  colonels,  two  lieutenant  coloneb,  five  captains,  twelve 
lieutenants.  Wounded  268,  of  which  were  five  colonels,  three 
lieutenant  colonek,  two  second  lieutenant  colonels,  seven  cap. 
tains,  one  cadet.  Prisoners  730 — President  GeneraJ  Santa  An- 
na, Gen.  Cos,  four  colonels,  aids  to  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  and  the 
colonel  of  the  Guerrero  battalion,  are  included  in  the  number. 
Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  not  taken  until  the  22d,  and  Gen.  Cos  on 
yesterday,  very  few  having  escaped.  About  600  muskets,  300 
sabres  and  200  pistols  have  been  collected  since  the  action  ;  sev- 
eral  hundred  mules  and  horses  were  taken,  and  near  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  action, 
our  troops  were  engaged  in  forced  marches,  exposed  to  excessive 
rains,  and  the  additional  inconvenience  of  extremely  bad  roads, 
illy  supplied  with  rations  and  clothing — yet  amid  every  difficul- 
ty they  bore  up  with  cheerfulness  ancf  fortitude,  and  performed 
their  marches  with  spirit  and  alacrity-— there  was  no  murmur- 
ing. 

«  Previous  to  and  during  the  action,  my  staff  evinced  every 
disposition  to  be  useful,  and  were  actively  engaged  in  their  du« 
ties.  In  the  conflict  I  am  assured  that  they  demeaned  themselves 
in  such  manner  as  proved  them  worthy  members  of  the  army  of 
San  Jacinto.  Col,  T.  J.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  War,  was  on  the 
field.  For  weeks  his  services  had  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
army ;  in  battle  he  was  on  the  lefk  wing,  where  Col.  Sherman's 
command  first  encountered  and  drove  the  enemy  ;  he  bore  him- 
self gallantly,  and  continued  his  efforts  and  activity,  remaining 
with  the  pursuers  until  resistance  ceased. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  a  list  of  all  the 
officers  and  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  action,  which  I  re- 
spectfully request  may  be  published,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
individuals.  For  the  commanding  general  to  attempt  discrimin- 
ation as  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  commanded  in  the  action  or 
those  who  were  commanded,  would  be  impossible.  Our  success 
in  the  action  is  conclusive  proof  of  their  daring  intrepidity  and 
courage ;  every  officer  and  man  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  battled,  while  the  triumph  received  a  lustre 
from  the  humanity  which  characterized  their  conduct  afler  victo- 
ry, and  richly  entitles  them  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
their  general.  Nor  should  we  withhold  the  tribute  of  our  grate- 
ful thanks  from  that  Being  who  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
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hat  in  die  timt  of  graateil  need  eoaUed  ni  to  wmH  a  poweiftd 
myader  whikt  deTasUttiiig  oar  country. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  high  ooDsiderationt 
Tour  obedient  flenrant* 

Sax.  Haonov, 

Commander-in-Chief. 

AsxT  Oann. 

Head  Qnarten,  \ 

San  Jacinto,  May5ch»  1836.  { 
<' Comrades— 

<<  Circumstances  connected  with  the  battle  of  the  2l8t,  ren- 
der our  separation  for  the  present  unavoidable.  I  need  not  ez« 
Sress  to  you  the  many  painful  sensations  which  that  necessity  in- 
icts  upon  me.  I  am  solaced,  however,  by  the  hope  that  we  will 
soon  be  re-united  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  Brigadier  Gren- 
eral  Rusk  is  appointed  to  command  the  army  for  the  present.  I 
confide  in  his  valor,  his  patriotism,  and  his  wisdom — ^his  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  sufficient  to  ensure  3rour  confi- 
dence and  regard. 

**  The  enemy,  though  retreating,  are  still  within  the  limits  of 
Texas — their  situation  being  known  to  you,  you  cannot  be  taken 
b^  surprise.  Discipline  and  subordination  will  render  you  invin- 
cible. Tour  valor  and  heroism  have  proved  you  unrivalled. 
Let  not  contempt  for  the  enemy  throw  you  off  your  guard. 
Vigilance  is  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  Glory  the  proudest 
reward  of  his  toils. 

**  Tou  have  patiently  endured  privations,  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties. Unappalled,  you  have  encountered  odds  two  to  one  of 
the  enemy  against  you,  and  borne  yourselves  in  the  onset  and 
conflict  of  battle  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the  annals  of  modem 
warfare.  While  an  enemy  to  our  independence  remains  in  Tex- 
as, the  work  is  incomplete ;  but  when  liberty  is  firmly  establish- 
ed by  your  patience  and  your  valor,  it  will  be  fame  enough  to 
Miy,  *<  I  was  a  member  of  the  army  of  San  Jacinto.'' 

**  In  taking  leave  of  my  brave  comrades  in  arms,  I  cannot  sup- 

gress  the  expression  of  that  pride  which  I  so  justly  feel  in  having 
ad  the'  honor  to  command  them  in  person,  nor  will  I  withhold  die 
tribute  of  my  warmest  admiratkm  and  gratitude  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  wfalch  my  orders  were  executed,  and  union  mamtained 
throughout  the  arm^.  At  partingt  my  heaii  embraces  yoQ  with 
gratitade  and  affisction* 

Sue.  EbnrsToiTy 

Commander-in-Chief.'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Seview  of  the  hatUe  of  San  JaciaUh-^eireai  of  the  invading  o^. 
mi^ — marine  tffair9'-''Civil  affair*  resumed — election— first  meet' 
ing  of  Congress — new  goioemmefUorganixed^^^fficers  appoini- 
ed — proceediTigs  of  Congress — adjournments-death  of  AusUn 
and  Zamdori-'-character  of  Zavak^Santa  Anna  released — In^ 
dependence  acknowledged  hy  ihe  United  States — annexation 
proposed — meeting  of  Congress-^President^s  message, 

« 

Thus  the  brief  campaign  of  1836,  which  had  been  opened  hj 
the  enemy  with  an  array  of  force  apparently  so  overwhelming, 
that  the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  new  republic  had  been  con« 
fidently  predicted,  and  which  in  its  progress  seemed  already  to 
have  verified  that  prediction,  was  now  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
victory  so  strangely  brilliant  as  to  shed  a  blaze  of  glory  over  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  cast  a  new  lustre  upon  that  distant  isle 
Whence  had  sprung  the  race  who  achieved  it  The  new  risen 
star  of  Texas,  which  seemed  to  have  attracted  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  world,  but  to  be  extinguished  in  bloody  now  burst  forth, 
more  brilliant  from  its  brief  eclipse,  and  stands  conspicuous  in  the 
firmament  as  the  '<one  bright  particular  star." 

The  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  when  considered  in  relation  to  its 
consequences  to  the  victors,  their  country  and  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  honor  and  glory  justly  acquired  by  the  achievement,  stands 
alone  in  the  annals  of  human  warfare.  History,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, presents  no  parallel.  When  first  communicated  to  the 
world,  it  was  every  where  deemed  too  incredible  for  belief.  It 
came  confirmed  by  letters  from  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
scene,  men  of  unquestioned  veracity,  detailing  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  was  still  rejected  as  fabulous.  And  not  until 
confirmed  by  the  official  report  of  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Texian  army,  accompanied  with  a  declaration  from  the  Afex- 
ican  chief,  **  that  be  had  decided  to  remain  a  prisoner  with  his  «i- 
emy,*^  did  the  public  mind  fiilly  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the 
atrange  tale. 

We  had  collected  many  incidents  of  the  battle  which  did  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  an  official  report,  bat  which  neverthe- 
less might  have  been  interesting  to  many  of  out  readers.  They 
folate  principally  to  the  dating  intrepiiutyt  and  perfbd  self  pot* 
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•MBiOD  exhibited  by  the  cocDmander*in«chtef  and  many  of  theoffi- 
cen  and  prirates  of  the  Tezian  army,  amidst  the  greatest  dan- 
ffer  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  battle.  We  should  have 
mod  much  pleasure  in  detailing  them,  but  our  limits  forbid  the 
indulgence.  The  defeat  and  capture  of  Santa  Anna  and  the 
force  under  his  immediate  command,  seemed  instantly  to  paralyze 
the  efforts  of  all  the  Mexican  troops  in  Texas.  More  than  four 
thousand  still  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  with  distin- 
guished generals  to  direct  their  operations.  They  bad  undispu- 
ted possession  of  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Brazos ;  and  in 
front  was  only  a  band  of  hastily  collected  citizens  numbering  less 
than  eight  hundred  men.  But  these  were  the  proud  victors  of  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had  conquered  their  invincible  ohief^ 
and  held  him  captive,  and  the  whole  Mexican  nation  would  have 
then  fled  before  them.  Filisola,  on  whom  the  chief  command  de- 
volved aAer  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  made  .a  hasty  retreat  to 
the  west,  affecting  to  obey  the  orders  and  regard  the  terms  of  an 
armistice  agreed  upon  by  the  captive  chief,  but  really  because 
his  panic  stricken  army  bad  determined  to  take  French  leave  of 
their  general  if  he  did  not  choose  to  accompany  them.  At  all 
events,  they  had  resolved  to  bid  Texas  farewell  forever. 

Texas  was  again  delivered  from  her  enemy,  who  has  not  since 
presumed  to  invade  her  soil,  though  his  distant  menaces  have 
been  so  far  regarded  that  a  military  force,  such  as  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  country  would  justify,  has  been  kept  in  the  field ; 
but  no  further  military  operations  remain  to  be  noticed  in  our 
work.  A  naval  warfare  has  been  carried  on  with  Mexico  since 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  and  still  continues,  but  on  so  limited 
a  scale  as  scarcely  to  merit  the  attention  of  a  historian.  Some 
valuable  prizes  were  made  by  the  two  or  three  Texian  cruizeis 
then  at  sea,  in  the  early  part  of  the  contest.  These  were  impor- 
tant to  the  country,  as  their  cargoes  afibrded  timely  aid  to  the 
military  operations  then  in  progress.  Some  daring  exploits  of 
Texian  cruizers  might  perhaps  have  (bund  a  place  here,  if  they 
had  not  been  thrown  so  far  into  the  shade  by  greater  exploits  in 
the  field. 

We  had  brought  down  our  history  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
country  to  the  17th  of  March,  1836,  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  convention.  At  that  time  the  most  impartial  spec- 
tator of  the  fearful  struggle  in  which  she  was  engaged,  would 
have  felt  little  solicitude  about  a  constitution  of  civil  govemmOTt 
for  Texas.  Not  so  the  convention.  They  were  no  less  careful 
in  perfecting  their  work«  by  embodying  in  the  instrument  such 
improvements  upon  existing  systems  as  the  light  of  experience 
had  shown  to  be  necessary  to  secure  the  r^ts  c?  the  eittzeoB,thaa 
if  the  country  had  bera  in  the  enjoymeotG?  profound  peace.   11m 
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Tezian  constitationf  in  tiew  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  adoptedy 
exhibits  a  str ikiog  proof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
its  frameni.  And  the  friend  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  will  find 
in  db  state  better  constitutional  guarantees  for  their  security  than 
in  Texas. 

The  citizens  of  Texas,  once  more  permitted  to  turn  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  have  since  labored  with  the  assiduity  which  is 
characteristic  of  their  race,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and 
to  fit  their  country  for  any  future  struggle,  or  for  the  happy  abode 
of  peace,  as  their  lot  may  be  cast  by  an  all. wise  Providence. 
The  only  transactions  of  the  summer  of  1836,  which  particu- 
larly arrested  public  attention  in  Texas,  relate  to  their  royal 
prisoner.  The  Ulusirious  Don  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who  af\er 
an  arrangement  for  his  return  to  Mexico,  had  been  defeated  by 
an  expression  of  public  sentiment,  seemed  much  disposed  to  quar- 
rel with  President  Burnet,  about  his  bread  and  butter,  and  his  bed- 
room.. The  President  in  reply  assured  him  that  he  was  furnished 
with  the  best  the  country  in  its  present  condition  afforded,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sincere  regret  that  the  ravages  of  a  certain  war  of 
which  his  Excellency  had  some  little  knowledge,  had  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  furnish  better. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  September,  an  election  was  held  for 
choosing  officers,  under  the  constitution  which  had  been  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  people.  An  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment was  at  the  same  time  obtained  upon  the  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  This  was  found  to  be 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  affirmative,  there  being  only  01  voices 
against,  to  3279  in  favor  of  it. 

The  first  congress  under  the  constitution  met  at  Columbia,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October.  The  two  Houses  were  organized 
by  choosing  Richard  Ellis  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  and 
Ira  Ingraham,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
they  received  a  valedictory  message  from  President  Burnet.  It 
is  a  document  of  great  length,  explaining  the  measures  of  his 
brief  but  eventful  administration,  enumerating  the  difficulties  he 
had  encountered^  and  calling  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  ordi- 
nary topics  of  legislation.  It  contains  nothing  of  sufficient  interest 
to  call  for  its-insertion  in  our  pages.  Congress  proceeded  on  the 
second  day  of  their  session,  to  count  the  votes  which  had  been 
given  in  the  various  districts  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Republic,  when  it  was  found  that  General  Samuel  Houston 
had  been  elected  to  the  first  office,  and  Gen.  Mirabeau  B.  La- 
mar to  the  second.  On  the  same  day  the  new  president  deliv- 
ered to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  such  citizens  of  Texas  as 
the  interesting  occasion  had  collected,  the  following  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 
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PRESIDENT  HOUSTON'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

««  Mr,  SpEAnnt  and  Gbictlbkrn  : — 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  ofthe  responsibility  devolviDg  on 
ine,  I  cannot  injustice  to  myself  repress  the  enK)tions  of  my  heart, 
or  restrain  the  feelings  which  my  sense  of  obligation  to  my  feiiow* 
citizens  has  inspired — their  suffrage  was  gratuitously  bestowed. 
Preferred  to  others,  perhaps  superior  in  merit  to  nnyself^  called 
to  this  most  important  station,  by  the  voice  of  a  free  people,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  not  to  feel  impressed  with  the  deepest  sensa- 
tion of  delicacy.  It  is  not  here  alone,  but  our  present  attitude 
before  all  nations,  has  rendered  my  position  and  that  of  the  coun* 
try,  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

**  A  spot  of  earth,  almost  unknown  to  the  geography  of  the 
age — almost  destitute  of  resources — comparatively  few  in  num* 
bcrs,  we  modestly  remonstrated  against  oppression ;  and  wben 
invaded  by  a  numerous  host,  we  dared  to  proclaim  our  indepen- 
dence, and  to  strike  for  freedom  on  the  breast  of  our  oppressors. 
As  yet,  our  coui-sc  is  onward.  We  are  only  in  the  outset  of  the 
campaign  of  Liberty.  Futurity  has  locked  up  the  destiny  which 
awaits  our  people. 

**  Who,  with  apathy,  can  contemplate  a  situation  so  imposiDg 
in  ihe  physical  and  moral  w^orld  ?  None  ! — no^  not  one.  The 
relations  among  ourselves  are  peculiarly  delicate  and  important : 
for  no  matter  what  zeal  and  fidelity  I  may  possess  in  the  di3charge 
of  my  ofBcial  duties,  if  I  do  not  obtain  co-operation  and  honest 
support  from  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  govenunentt 
wreck  and  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  my  ad- 
ministration. 

**  If,  then,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  my  competency  should 
foil  in  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  in  view,  it  woukl  be- 
come your  sacred  duty  to  correct  my  errors  and  sustain  me  by 
your  superior  wisdom^  This  much,  I  anticipate-— this  raucht  I 
demand.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  aurroond 
me,  and  the  convulsive  throes  through  which  my  country  must 
pass.  I  have  never  been  emulous  of  the  honors  of  a  civic 
wreath,  although  when  merited,  it  crowns  a  happy  destiny.  In 
a  country  situated  like  ours,  environed  with  difficokies,  its  ad- 
ministration  fraught  with  perplexities ;  bad  it  been  my  destiny,  I 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  the  privations,  the  toils  and  perils 
of  a  soldier,  to  the  duties  of  my  present  station.  Nothing  but 
seal  stimulated  by  the  holy  qiiril  of  patriotisro^  and  guided  by 
philosophy  and  wtsdoro,  can  give  that  impetus  to  our  eaei^iee 
necessary  to  sonaoonl  the  difficulties  with  which  oar  political 
path  is  ohstincted. 
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**  By  the  aid  of  your  inteUigrace  I  trust  that  all  impediments  to 
our  success  will  be  removed— all  wounds  in  the  body  politic  will 
be  healed)  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  will  derive 
strength  and  vigor  equal  to  all  emergencies.  I  shall  confidently 
anticipate  the  establishment  of  constitutional  liberty.  In  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object,  we  must  regard  our  relative  situatioD  to 
other  countries. 

^  A  subject  of  no  small  importance  to  our  welfare  is  the  situa- 
tion of  an  extensive  frontier,  bordered  by  Indians,  and  subject  to 
their  depredations.  Treaties  of  peace  and  amity,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  good  faith  with  the  Indians,  present  themselves  to 
my  mind  as  the  most  rational  ground  on  which  to  obtain  their 
friendship.  '  Abstain  on  our  part  from  aggression,  establish  com- 
merce with  the  different  tribes,  supply  their  useful  and  necessary 
wants,  maintain  even  handed  justice  with  them,  and  a  natural  rea- 
son will  teach  them  the  utility  of  our  friendship. 

**  Admonished  by  the  past,  we  cannot  in  justice  disregard  our 
national  enemies.  Vigilance  will  apprise  us  of  their  approach,  a 
disciplined  and  vigilant  army  will  insure  their  discomfiture. — 
Without  discrimination  and  system,  how  unavailing  would  all  the 
resources  of  an  old  and  overflowing  treasury  prove  to  us.  It 
would  be  as  unprofitable  to  us  in  our  present  situation,  as  the  rich 
diamond  locked  in  the  bosom  of  the  adamant. 

«  We  cannot  hope  that  the  bosom  of  our  beautiful  prairie  will 
soon  be  visited  with  the  balmy  breezes  of  peace.  We  may  again 
lo<^  for  the  day  when  their  verdure  will  be  converted  into  dies 
of  crimson.  We  must  keep  all  our  energies  alive,  our  army  or- 
ganized and  disciplined,  and  increased  agreeably  to  our  present 
necessities.  With  these  preparations,  we  can  meet  and  vanquish 
despotic  thousands.  This  is  the  attitude  which  we  at  present 
must  regard  as  our  own.  We  are  battling  for  human  liberty ; 
reason  and  firmness  must  characterise  our  acts. 

"  The  course  which  our  enemies  have  pursued,  has  been  op- 
posed to  every  principle  of  civilized  warfaie — bad  faith,  inhuman- 
ity and  devastation  marked  their  path  of  invasion. 

**  We  were  a  little  band  contending  for  liberty — they  were 
thousands,  well  appointed,  munitioned  and  provided,  seeking  to 
rivet  chains  upon  us,  or  to  extirpate  us  from  the  earth.  Their 
cruelties  have  incurred  the  universal  denunciation  of  Christendom. 
They  will  not  pass  from  their  nation  during  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

^  The  contrast  of  our  conduct  is  manifest :  we  were  hunted 
down  as  the  felon- wolf ;  our  little  band  driven  from  fastness  to 
&stness ;  exasperated  to  the  last  extreme,  while  the  blood  of  bar 
kindred  and  our  friends  was  invoking  the  yengeance  of  an  ofiend* 
ed  Grod — ^was  smoking  to  high  heaven ;  we  met  the  enemy  aod 
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▼anquiihed  them.  They  fell  in  bfttde  or  iuppUaoUy  kneeled 
and  were  spared.  We  ofiered  up  our  veogeaoce  at  the  shrine  of 
humanity,  while  Christianity  rejoiced  at  the  act,  and  viewed  with 
delighted  pride  the  ennobling  sacrifice.  The  civilized  world  con- 
templated with  proud  emotions,  conduct  which  reflected  so  much 
glory  on  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  The  moral  effect  has  done 
more  towards  our  liberation  than  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  vete- 
rans. When  our  cause  has  been  presented  to  our  friends  in  the 
land  of  our  origin^  they  have  embraced  it  with  their  warmest 
sympathies.  They  have  rendered  i^  manly  and  efficient  aid. 
They  have  rallied  to  our  standard*  they  have  fought  side  by  side 
with  our  warriors. — They  have  bled,  and  their  dust  is  mingled 
with  that  of  our  heroes. 

"  At  this  moment  I  discover  numbers  around  roe,  who  battled 
in  the  field  of  San  Jacinto,  and  whose  chivalry  and  valor  have 
identified  them  with  the  glory  of  the  country,  its  name,  its  soil, 
and  its  liberty •  There  is  a  gentleman  within  my  view,  whose 
personal  and  political  services  to  Texas  have  been  invaluable* 
He  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  espouse  our  cause.  His 
purse  was  ever  open  to  our  necessities.  His  hand  was  extended 
to  our  aid,  and  his  presence  among  us,  and  his  return  to  the  em* 
braces  of  his  friends,  will  inspire  new  efforts  in  behalf  of  our 
cause.  [The  attention  of  the  speaker  and  that  (^Congress,  was 
llirected  to  Wm.  Christy,  Esq.  of  New  Orleans,  who  sat,  by  in- 
vitation, within  the  bar.] 

**A  circumstance  of  the  highest  import  will  claim  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  question  which  has 
recently  transpired,  the  important  subject  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  of  America  was  submitted  to  the  consideration*  of 
the  people.  They  have  expressed  their  feelings  and  their  wishes 
on  that  momentous  subject.  They  b^ve  with  a  unanimity  un* 
parallelled  declared  that  they  will  be  united  to  the  great  republi- 
can family  of  the  North.  The  appeal  was  made  by  a  willing 
people.  Will  our  fri^ds  disregard  it  ?  They  have  already  be- 
stowed  upon  us  their  warmest  sympathies.  Their  manly  and 
generous  feelings  have  been  enlisted  in  our  behalf.  We  are 
cheered  by  the  hope  that  they  will  receive  us  to  a  participation 
of  their  civil,  political  and  religious  rights,  and  bid  us  welcome 
into  the  great  family  of  freemen.  Our  misfortunes  have  been 
their  misfortunes ;  our  sorrows  have  been  theirs^  and  their  joy  at 
our  success,  has  been  irrepressible. 

**  A  thousand  considerations  press  upon  me,  each  claiming  at- 
tentions But  the  shortness  of  the  notice  of  this  emergency  will 
not  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  those  subjects,  and  will  iwcessari^ 
induoe  their  postponement  for  the  present. 
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[**  Here  the  President  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  disenga* 
ged  his  sword.] 

"  It  DOW,  sir,  becomes  my  duty  to  make  a  presentation  of  this 
sword,  this  emblem  of  my  past  office.  I  have  worn  it  with 
some  humble  pretensions,  in  defence  of  my  country ;  and 
should  the  danger  of  my  country  again  call  for  my  services,  I 
expect  to  respond  to  that  call,  if  needful  with  my  blood  and  my 
life." 

Congress  then  entered  upon  their  constitutional  duties.     The 
necessary  laws  for  the  full  organization  of  the  new  government 
demanded  and  received  their  first  attention.     The  various  offi- 
ces were  then  filled  by  President  Houston,  with  the  consent  of 
'  the  senate.     The  most  important  of  which  are  the  following : 

J.  Pinckney  Henderson,  Secretary  of  State. 
Wm.  J.  Fisher,  «        "    Wan 

Henry  Smith,  "        *«   Navy. 

Grayson,  Attorney  Greneral. 

B.  Barr,  Post  Master  General. 
Wm.  H.  Wharton,  and  Memacum  Hunt,  Ministers  to  the 
United  States. 

Congress  continued  in  session  until  the  22d  of  December, 
daring  which  time  all  the  measures  which  seemed  to  call  for  their 
immediate  action  had  been  disposed  of.  The  most  important  re- 
lating to  the  internal  afiairsof  the  country,  were  those  of  finance, 
connected  with  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  general  land 
office,  and  various  regulations  for  the  security,  survey,  and  sale 
of  the  public  domain — and  of  foreign  relations;  an  effort  to  pro- 
cure  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  by  the*  United 
States,  and  an  admission  into  the  union,  in  conformity  to  the  ex. 
pressed  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  new  city  of  Houston,  which  had  recently  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  upon  Buffalo  Bayou, 
was  fixed  upon  by  congress  as  the  future  seat  of  government  until 
1840,  and  the  session  was  closed  by  an  adjournment,  to  meet 
at  that  place  in  the  following  May. 

The  season  was  marked  by  the  death  of  two  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, whose  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  people  of 
Texas*  The  one,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  father  of  the  colony, 
and.  endeared  by  every  sentiment  of  love  and  gratitude,  which 
aca  j9S9ociated  with  that  reverential  relation.  The  other,  Lorenzo 
de  Zavala,  a  Mexican,  but  ever  the  consistent  friend  and  sup. 
porter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  therefore  the  fast  friend 
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of  Texas,  in  her  praeeDt  itruggle,  b  a  eauae  to  which  he  had  de- 
YOted  his  whole  ufe. 

Auatin's  eventful  life  is  identified  with  the  whole  history  of 
Texas,  and  a  biographical  notice,  however  brie(  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  the  principal  events  of  that  history. 

Zavala  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Mexi- 
CO,  and  one  of  the  first  to  embark  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
independence,  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  Spain.  His  courage 
and  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  the  high  qualifications  which  he 
brought  to  its  support,  merited  and  procured  him  early  distinc- 
tion. He  past  successively  through  some  of  the  most  important 
posts  of  the  republic, — member  of  congress  from  his  native  state 
—member  and  president  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution  of  1824 — governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico  under  the 
presidency  of  Victoria — secretary  of  state  under  that  of  Guerero, 
and  minister  to  Prance  under  Santa  Anna.  He  rose  and  fell 
with  liberty  in  Mexico,  and  whenever  liberty  fiounshed  there, 
Zavala  was  called  to  fill  some  important  post  in  the  adminiirfra- 
tion.  He  had  been  active  in  overthrowing  the  usurpation  of  Bus- 
tamente.  And  Santa  Anna,  who  envied  the  tyrant  only  for  his 
power,  having  been  the  most  conspicuous  actor  in  his  overthrow, 
and  being  thereupon  elected  to  the  presidency,  dared  not  disregard 
the  merits  of  Zavala,  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  his 
sincerity.  But  in  assigning  him  a  post,  was  careful  to  remove 
him  from  the  country.  And  thus  while  he  appeared  to  respect 
the  sentiments  of  the  liberals,  he  was  the  more  efifectually  ad- 
vancing his  designs,  by  removing  out  of  his  way  the  roan  whose 
opposition  he  most  dreaded.  Zavala,  while  at  the  French  court, 
kept  himself  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  afiiairs  in  Mexico, 
and  when  the  purposes  of  Santa  Anna  began  to  unfold  them- 
selves, he  took  the  liberty,  in  a  letter,  to  expostulate  with  him  in 
decided,  but  respectful  terms,  against  the  tendency  of  his  meas- 
ures to  centralism. 

But  the  designs  of  the  president,  to  overthrow  the  federal  repub- 
lic, in  order  to  establish  a  miUtary  despotism  upon  its  ruins,  becom- 
ing too  manifest  to  be  longer  doubted,  he  resi^^ied  his  commission, 
and  embarked  for  the  United  States.  On  his  arrival,  he  proceed- 
ed immediately  to  Texas,  well  knowing  the  character  of  her  pop- 
ulation, and  that  they  would  not  tamely  surrender  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  submit  to  be  governed  by  arbitrary  power. 
He  had  ever  been  a  warm  advocate  for  the  colonization  system, 
and  especially  favored  the  introduction  of  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  the  Mexican  territories.  Duly  estimating  the  value 
of  our  institutions,  he  had  aided  greatly  by  his  influence  in 
moaldting  those  of  his  own  country  into  the  same  form ;  and  he 
hoped   much   firom  the  escample  and  influence  of  emignnts 
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firom  the  United  States,  in  diffuring  among  the  Mexican  pecula- 
tion the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

On  his  arrival  in  Texas,  Zavala  found  himself  associated  with 
a  people,  whose  estimate  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  corresponded 
with  his  own.  He  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  entered  heartily 
into  all  their  measures  for  resisting  the  demands  of  despotic  pow* 
er.  The  convention,  which  declared  the  independence^  and 
framed  the  constitution  of  Texas,  in  organizing  a  government  ad 
interim,  elected  Zavala  vice  president.  This  post  was  conferred 
upon  him  without  his  solicitation,  and  against  his  wishes.  But 
on  a  suggestion  that  the  intelligence  of  his  filling  that  station 
might  produce  a  favorable  impression  in  Mexico^  and  possibly 
rouse  his  friends  to  resist  the  usurper,  he  consented  to  hold  the 
place  for  the  brief  term  of  his  election. 

He  bravely  met  the  tyrant,  and  the  unhallowed  instruments  of 
his  power,  in  the  ever  memorable  field  of  San  Jacinto,  and  re- 
mained to  his  latest  breath,  ardently  attached  to  that  cause,  to  the 
advancement  of  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life. 
His  literary  labors  and  his  example  survive,  as  a  legacy  to  his 
countrymen ;  both  may  be  profitably  read,  and  we  cannot  but 
hope,  at  no  distant  day,  will  exert  a  happy  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  a  people,  now  enthralled  in  the  bonds  of  superstition. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1836-7,  the  disposition 
of  their  Illustrious  prisoner,  a  question  which  for  several  months 
had  perplexed  the  minds  of  the  authorities  and  people  of  Texaa^ 
was  finally  settled.  A  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  citi« 
zens,  including  several  officers  of  the  civil  government,  and  most 
of  those  of  the  army,  strongly  urged  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
subjecting  him  to  trial  and  execution,  if  found  guilty  of  the  impu- 
ted  charge,  (of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,)  of  ha* 
ving  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  at  Gdiad.  It  was  a 
question  of  policy  merely,  as  no  one  doubted  the  right  of  such  a 
proceeding. 

Little  or  no  expectation  was  entertained  that  Mexico  would  re. 
gard  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  that  Santa  Anna,  while  a  pris* 
oner,  had  assumed  the  authority  to  conclude,  in  virtue  of  his  office 
of  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Still,  it  was  believed 
that  his  preservation  might  in  some  way  be  useful  to  Texas,  and 
that  his  death  would  not  now  conduce  in  any  way  to  the  safety 
or  security  of  the  country.  It  would  be  an  act  merely  of  vindio* 
tive  justice,  scarcely  tolerated  by  enhghtened  public  sentiment  in 
the  present  age*  Public  feeling  in  Texas,  whidi  had  been  so 
justly  indignant  at  his  cowardly  assassination  of  unarmed  men* 
placed  in  his  power  only  afler  an  express  stipulation  for  their  safe* 
tyfrom  his  own  officers^  bad  now  been  softened  by  time  {  and  aa 
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arraogement  for  his  return  to  Mexico,  by  the  way  of  the  United 
States,  was  permitted  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

A  question  now  felt  to  be  of  deeper  interest,  occupied  the  public 
mind  in  Texas  during  the  winter  and  spring,  until  relieved  by  the 
gratifying  intelligence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  of. 
We  allude  to  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  before  whom  it  was  understood 
the  question  was  then  under  consideration. 

The  time  was  felt  to  be  highly  important,  as  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  an  act  of  justice,  generosity,  or  of  simple  courtesy,  there 
is  a  time  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  delayed,  without  robbing  it 
of  all  its  value  or  grace ;  nay  more,  in  regard  to  conciliating  the 
feelings  of  the  recipient ;  it  had  better  afterwards  be  left  undone. 
As  the  mind,  keenly  sensible  to  its  own  honor  and  dignity,  will  re- 
sent  an  insult  sooner  than  an  injury.  The  relation  in  which  the 
people  of  Texas  stand  to  the  United  States,  gave  a  two-fold  edge 
to  their  feelings  on  this  delicate  question.  The  withholding  or  de- 
laying the  performance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  been  felt  as  if  a  father,  or  an  elder  brother,  had  delayed  the 
performance  of  a  simple  act  of  kindness,  where  credit  and  reputa- 
tion was  supposed  to  suffer  by  the  delay. 

But  the  act  in  this  case  was  seasonably  performed,  and  the  kin- 
dred tie,  strong  before,  was  made  stronger  by  this  act  of  simple 
courtesy,  bestowed  with  becoming  grace.  Grateful  for  this,  the 
people  of  Texas  have  proposed,  as  the  most  suitable  return,  to 
surrender  that  independence,  and  submerge  their  sovereignty  in 
this  great  confederacy  of  states.  That  which  she  now  asks,  can 
scarcely  be  called  so  much  as  an  act  of  simple  courtesy.  To 
receive  a  present  handsomely  offered,  is  rather  an  act  of  duty. 
But  the  most  ungracious  of  all  acts,  is  that  of  refusing  a  present 
deemed  precious  by  the  giver,  under  circumstances  which  exhibit 
a  contempt  for  its  value.  Texas  has  proposed  to  surrender  her 
sovereignty,  so  far  as  the  states  of  this  union  have  surrendered 
theirs,  to  our  national  government,  and  that  sovereignty  extends 
over  a  territory  lying  contiguous  and  projecting  into  the  present 
territory  of  the  union — a  country,  too,  over  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly exhibited  a  strong  solicitude  to  obtain  jurisdiction.  The 
offer  comes  free  and  unsolicited,  with  no  condition  annexed,  ac- 
companied with  indubitable  evidence  that  it  has  been  made  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  inhabitants.  Never  was  offer  made  with 
better  grace.  And  what  is  the  return  that  is  asked  ?  Is  it  pro- 
tection 7  It  can  be  nothing  else ;  and  she  has  exhibited  proof  be- 
fore an  admiring  world,  that  she  is  capable  of  protecting  herself^ 
against  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  continent,  save  the  United 
States ;  and  she  cannot  fear  subjection  from  as,  since  she  vdunta- 
rily  offers  it. 
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Can  it  be  povible  Ihaft  there  is  a  m^  dtisen  ia  tbe  United 
Statea»  to  whom  the  atabili^  and  permanency  of  thia  union  ia 
dear,  who  can  4X)ntemplate  with  complacencj  the  growth  of  a 
rival  republic  in  immediate  contiguity»  peopled  by  our  own  race, 
nay  by  our  own  citizens ! — No  it  is  not  possible.  A  single  glance 
at  the  proposition,  exhibits  it  fraught  with  all  the  hideous  conse* 
quences  of  a  dissolution  of  the  preseot  union — a  dismemberment 
of  one  of  its  parts*  It  would  indeed  be  a  virtual  di88olution»  sun- 
dering the  bond  which  unites  our  people,  and  all  those  fearful 
conflicts  which  never  fail  to  spring  up  between  brothers  and 
friends,  become  riveds,  may  be  predicted  with  equal  certainty. 
Even  if  the  new  republic,  (a  very  probable  event,)  did  not  be. 
come  a  nucleus  to  draw  about  it  some  of  the  contiguous  states, 
assimilated  as  they  would  be  in  climate  and  productions,  in  local 
interests,  and  in  manners,  habits  and  sentiments. 

The  question  has  taken  us  by  surprise.  Among  the  dangers 
which  beset  this  union,  that  which  would  spring  from  the  rise  and 
growth  of  a  new  republic'upon  our  borders  never  was  seriously 
contemplated,  because  it  was  scarcely  believed  to  be  among  pes- 
sible  contingencies.  And  now  when  it  is  presented,  it  comes  in 
form  and  magnitude  so  little  alarming,  that  we  scarcely  pause  to 
examine  it.  It  is  but  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  from  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  predict  the  tempest.  A  mere  handful  of  our  own  peo« 
pie,  who  lefl  us,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  looking  yet  with  una- 
bated fondness  at  the  home,  kindred  and  friends,  they  lefl  behind, 
have  to-day  erected  an  independent  republic  upon  our  borders. 
All  this  we  feel  and  know  to  be  true,  and  it  is  this  which  has  led 
them  to  make  the  offer  of  a  surrender  of  that  independent  sove- 
reignty, the  very  semblance  of  which,  afler  a  few  years  posses- 
sion, has  been  cherished  even  by  the  most  diminutive  state  in  the 
world,  as  the  dearest  attribute  among  the  gifls  of  heaven.  And 
so  will  it  soon  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  Texas, 
when  in  a  few  years,  perhaps  in  a  few  months,  they  shall  have 
acquired  a  keen  relish  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  and 
when  those  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude  which  induced  an 
ofifer  to  surrender  it,  shall  have  been  cooled  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  stifled  by  resantment  for  what  may  be  deemed  a  contemptuous 
rejection  of  the  offered  boon.  It  is  believed  that  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  fairly  and  candidly  examined  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  will  admit  that  dangers  of  fearful  maff- 
nitude  may  be  justly  apprehended  from  the  permanent  independ- 
ent existence  of  Texas.  But  such  an  event  is  scarcely  c<»item. 
plated  as  possible.  The  annes^tion  at  no  distant  day  is  expected 
to  happen  almost  in  course.  In  the  mean  time  no  danger  is  ap^ 
prehended  firom  delay,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  evu  may  be 
Arrested  at  pleasure.    The  most  common  maxims  of  prudence 
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mayaenre  aianadmoiiitioain  the  present  case*.  The  delay  of  a 
manifeet  act  of  duty^  an  account  of  some  Uon  in  the  path,  has  been 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  ruin  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 
The  congreoB  of  Texas  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  in  May^ 
1837,  at  the  city  of  Houston,  the  new  seat  of  govemment.  The 
following  message  delivered  by  President  Houston  on  that  occa- 
sion, containing  a  brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  is  presented,  to  conclude  our  work. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

OF  TEXAS. 

DBLIVERED  5tH  OF  MAT,   1837. 

"Geiytlemen  of  the  Senate, 

Ajn>  House  of  REPRBssNTATnrES  : 

«  With  peculiar  pleasure  I  greet  your  return  to  the  Capitol. 
At  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session,  the  country  was  under  ap- 
prehension of  an  inyasion  from  our  enemy,  which  created  much 
solicitude,  and  had  an  unkind  influence  on  our  foreign  relations. 
It  was  temporary  in  its  effects,  as  was  manifested  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  independence  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  now  occupy  the  proud  attitude  of  a  sovereign 
and  independent  republic ;  which  will  impose  upon  us  the  obliga- 
tion of  evincmg  to  the  world,  that  we  are  worthy  to  be  free.-^ 
This  will  only  be  accomplished  by  wise  legislation,  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  integrity,  and  the  faithful  and  just  redemption  of  our 
plighted  faith  wherever  it  has  been  pledged.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  to  advance  our  interests  and  character  than  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  and  disinterested  policy,  enlightened  by 
patriotism,  and  guided  by  wisdom. 

<<The  subject  of  the  undefined  limits  on  our  northern  frontier, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  republic,  will  require  the  ac- 
tion of  (yongress.  The  boundaries  have  been  so  well  described 
by  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  that 
little  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  defining  and  establishing  our 
just  line,  and  obviating  all  trifling  difiiculties  which  may  have  at 
any  time  existed,  through  a  want  of  proper  consideration.  Pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  meet  one  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  desirable.  Connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  boundary,  is  that  of  the  Colorado  Indians,  inhabiting  a  por- 
tion of  our  north-eastern  frontier.  By  a  treaty  recently  held 
with  that  tribe  they  have  ceded  certain  lands  to  the  United  States^ 
and  have  shown  a  disposition  to  amalgamate  with  the  wild  In- 
dians within  our  unquestionable  boundary,  whHe  late  advices  have 
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aMored  me  that  the  United  States  agent  of  the  tribe  has  issued  to 
the  warriorsy  rifles  and  amunition. 

**  The  condition  and  disposition  of  these  Indians  as  well  as  their 
thefts  and  murders  upon  our  borders,  have  been  subjects  on  which 
our  Ministers  at  Washington  City  have  been  advised,  with  io« 
structions  to  make  immediate  and  urgent  remonstrances  to  that 
government^  which  I  am  well  assured,  from  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen,  have  met  their  prompt  and  careful  attention.  The 
principal  aggressions  on  our  frontiers  have  either  been  instigated 
or  perpetrated  by  the  Caddos.  It  would  be  painful  to  suppose, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  United  States  agent  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  further  injury  to  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  our 
country,  had  acted  under  the  orders  of  his  government.  It  is 
due  to  this  government  to  suppose  that  he  has  acted  unadvisedly, 
and  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  in  April,  1830,  will  be  rigidly  adhered 
to  so  far  as  they  appertain  to  the  United  States  and  the  republic 
of  Texas.  It  was  among  the  first  objects  of  the  constitutional 
government,  on  assuming  its  duties,  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  give  peace  and  security  to  our  extended  frontier.  For 
this  purpose  commissioners  were  appointed  at  an  early  period  to 
hold  treaties  with  several  of  the  most  numerous  and  active  of 
those  tribes.  As  yet,  nothing  has  been  effected,  owing  in  part  to 
the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  business  was  commenced,  as 
well  as  other  causes.  A  hope  is  entertained  that  something  bene- 
ficial  will  shortly  result,  as  our  commissioners  are  in  constant  ex- 
pectation of  holding  a  treaty  with  the  associate  bands  of  the  prai- 
ries. The  government  has  recently  received  information  from 
sources  entirely  satisfactory  as  to  its  verity,  that  a  delegation 
consisting  of  twenty  northern  Indians  residing  on  the  borders  of 
the  United  States,  had  visited  the  town  of  Matamoras,  and  had 
stipulated  with  the  Mexican  authorities,  to  furnish  that  govern- 
ment three  thousand  warriors  well  armed,  so  soon  as  it  would  in- 
vade  Texas.  Ck>mmentary  upon  such  alliances  in  the  present 
age  would  be  an  insult  to  chivalry,  and  a  reflection  upon  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  those  who  have  sought  to  establish 
the  maxim,  that  war  is  calamitous  enough  without  the  evils  of 
treachery  and  massacre,  which  devote  alike  the  female  and  the 
warrior  to  cruelty  and  death.  Assurances  are  rendered  to  this 
government,  that  citizens  of  this  republic  have  lately  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  Caddos,  and  that  scalps  recently  taken  on  our 
frontier  have  been  seen  in  their  nation.  It  is  within  the  province 
of  this  government  to  enquire  into  the  causesj  which  have  produ- 
ced  these  calamities,  and  no  vigilance  on  our  side  shall  be  wanting 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  I  feel  fully  aware  that  the  policy  of 
this  govenunent,  is  to  pursue  a  just  and  liberal  course  towards  our 
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ladiao  ndghbon ;  and  to  preveot  all  enoioachiiieiil  upon  thecr 

rights. 

**  The  army  of  Texas  has  oeTer  been  in  a  more  favorable  con- 
ditioo  than  at  present.  The  permanent  force  in  the  field  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  invasiony  which  at  the  short- 
est notice  the  defence  of  the  country  can  be  brought  into  immedi- 
ate action  in  that  event. 

<*  The  insufficiency  of  our  navy  must  be  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration.  When  the  constitutional  government  assumed  its 
functions,  the  armed  vessels,  Brutus  and  Invincible,  were  in  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  remained  there  until  a  few  weeks  past, 
when  they  returned,  but  without  either  crews  or  provisions  for  a 
cruize. 

**  The  Independence  having  not  more  than  two  week's  provis- 
ions, was  taken  to  New  Orleans  some  months  since,  where  she 
has  been  detained,  and  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  this  govern- 
ment for  service. 

"  At  an  early  day  a  confidential  officer  was  despatched  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  vessels  as 
would  enable  us  to  keep  command  of  the  gulf  from  our  enemy. 

'*  He  had  reported  to  the  proper  department,  and  his  arrival  is 
daily  expected  with  one  or  mora  fine  vessels,  in  preparation  to 
defend  our  commerce,  and  make  reprisals  on  the  enemy. 

^  Our  commerce  has  suffered  to  some  extent,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  supplies  for  the  army,  has  been  captured  and  taken  into 
Mexican  ports.  I  take  leave  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  establishment  of  a  naval  depot  at  some  point  on  our 
coast,  which  will  add  greatly  to  our  efficiency,  at  the  same  time 
diminish  our  expenses. 

:  <<  Not  unconnected  with  the  naval  force  of  the  country,  is  the 
subject  of  the  African  slave  trade.  It  cannot  be  disbelieved  that 
thousands  of  Africans  have  lately  been  imported  to  the  island  of 
Cuba  with  a  design  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  them  into  this 
republic.  This  unholy  and  cruel  traffic  has  called  down  the  r^ 
probation  of  the  humane  and  just  of  all  civilized  nations.  Our 
abhorrence  to  it  is  clearly  expressed  in  our  constitution  and  laws* 
Nor  has  it  rested  alone  upon  the  declaration  of  our  policy,  but 
has  long  since  been  a  subject  of  representation  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  our  ministers  apprising  it  of  every  fact  which 
would  enable  it  to  devise  such  means  as  would  prevent  either  the 
landing  or  introduction  of  Africans  into  our  country. 

**  The  naval  force  of  Texas  not  being  in  a  situation  to  be  di* 
verted  from  our  immediate  defence^  will  be  a  sufficient  reaeon 
why  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  England  should 
employ  such  a  portion  of  their  force  ill  the  Gulf  as  will  at  once 
arrest  the  aoouxaed  trader  and  ledeeni  thii  republio  from  tbe  aoi^ 
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picion  of  connivance  which  would  he  as  detrimental  to  its  charac- 
ter as  the  practice  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  its  citissens. 
Should  the  traffic  continue,  the  odium  cannot  rest  upon  us,  but 
will  remain  a  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  nations  who  hare 
power,  and  withhold  their  hand  from  the  work  of  humanity.  It 
will  be  proper  to  remark  that  our  attitude  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  annexation  to  the  United  States  of  America,  has  under- 
gone no  important  change  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Our  ministers  at  Washington  City  gave  to 
the  subject  of  our  national  concerns  their  zealous  attention,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  character  which  they  sustained 
in  advocating  our  interests  at  a  foreign  court.  The  period  at 
which  the  congress  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  ad- 
joum,  prevented  any  action  of  that  government,  relative  to  an- 
nexation ;  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  next 
session,  and  receive  its  early  determination. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  proper  for  Texas  to  pursue  a 
course  of  policy  which  will  be  beneficial  to  her  in  character  sub- 
stantive, and  to  secure  her  existence  and  her  rights,  without  re- 
ference to  contingencies.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
what  are  to  be  her  future  relations  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
globe.  Blessed  with  a  soil  the  most  fertile,  and  climate  the  most 
delightful  and  salubrious,  Texas  must  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world. 

«  Her  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  wines,  peltries,  live  stock,  and  the 
precious  minerals,  will  all  become  objects  of  mercantile  enterprize 
and  activity. 

<'  Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  the  important  production  of  the  live 
oak.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  live  oak 
of  the  world  is  now  growing  in  Texas,  while  there  is  not  less 
than  ten  millions  worth  of  that  valuable  article  deca3ang  on  our 
cultivated  fields. 

**  Our  relations  to  Mexico  since  the  last  session  of  Congress 
have  undergone  no  important  change,  nor  have  overtures  been 
made  by  either  nation. 

**  Texas,  confident  that  she  can  sustain  the  rights  for  which  she 
has  contended,  is  not  willing  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  other 
powers ;  while  Mexico,  blind  to  her  interest  and  her  future  exist- 
ence, seems  determined  on  protracting  the  war,  without  regard  to 
her  internal  commotions.  Revolution  is  stalking  abroad  through- 
out her  land,  while  she  is  unable  to  defend  her  frontier  against  the 
incursions  of  the  bands  of  predatory  Indians  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Rio  Grande  from  Santa  Fe  to  Matamoras.  Early  in  last  win- 
ter  a  correspondence  was  opened  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
the  Mexican  Consul  in  New  Orleans,  containing  propositions  to 
exchange  prisoners,  so  far  as  the  number  of  Texians  would  ex. 
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tttid,  and  then  to  ideate  the  ezcew  of  Hesdcaa  pzuoneiB  on  pa* 
role. 

<<  Notwithstanding  the  humanity  and  liberality  of  this  offer,  it 
has  met  no  official  resixxnae  from  that  government.  It  seemc^ 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  civilization  of  the 
age,  to  release  all  the  prtsonersi  and  permit  them  to  leave  our 
shore  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  learn- 
ed that  our  citizens,  as  well  as  the  prisoners,  at  Matamoras, 
amounting  to  thirteen  in  number,  have  been  liberated.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  account  for  the  apathy  with  which  Mexico 
treated  the  subject*  and  her  willingness  to  permit  a  portion  of  the 
bravest  troops  of  the  nation  to  remain  prisoners  in  exile,  when  a 
just  policy  would,  at  once,  have  restor^  them  to  their  country 
and  their  homes. 

^  Congress  will  no  doubt  find  it  necessary  to  revise  the  laws  ef 
the  Republic,  and  to  direct  that  a  digest  be  made  of  the  laws  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  so  far  as  they  be  made  useful  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  rights  acquired  under  those  laws. 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  modificaticAs  adapted  to  our  situation,  is  required 
by  tlie  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

**  Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  order  and  stability  of  a  gov- 
ernment than  the  simplicity  of  laws,  the  proper  designation  of 
rights,  and  consistent  administration. 

**  I  will  not  close  this  communication  to  your  honorable  body 
without  presenting  to  your  consideration  the  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  acquired,  as  they  conceived,  bona  fide 
titles  to  lands  in  Texas. 

"It  is  due  to  many  of  those  individuals,  to  suggest  that  their 
generous  and  manly  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  will  entitle 
them  to  the  moat  favorable  decisions  of  Congress. 

**  Their  means  have  aided  us  in  the  darkest  hours  of  our  pro- 
bation, and  recently  aided  in  dispelling  our  embarrassments. 
Such  men  deserve  the  gratitude  as  well  as  the  justice  of  our 
country. 

"  While  reflecting  upon  the  dispensations  of  an  Almighty  Be- 
ing, who  has  conducted  our  country  through  scenes  of  unparal- 
leled privation,  massacre  and  suffering,  it  is  but  gratitude  and  sen* 
nihility,  to  render  Him  our  most  devout  thanks,  and  invoke  his  be- 
nignity and  future  providence,  and  that  He  will  preserve  us  as  a 
chosen  people.  Sax.  Houstok . 

Houston,  May  5, 1837. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Qtneral  deacrtpHon-^-proposed  route  of  the  great  cimal— ^Kniali, 
eoU,  and  ptvduciioM — drugs  and  fnedicnuU  productiona^'-eioA 
dhUions—'popukUion  and  principal  towM — mines — roads^  e^ 
nals^  ^e. — government — commerce — manafactureSy  Ac. 
nooy,  ^c-^-character  of  the  people — educatUm^-^ehgunu 

THE  republic  of  Colombia  comprises  an  extent  of  countrj, 
embracing  22o  or  1320  miles  of  longitude,  stretching  fipom  tbe 
mouth  of  Oronoco,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  and  of  18o  or  1080  miles  of  latitude,  extending  ll|o 
to  the  north,  and  6^  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  calculating 
from  Cape  la  Vela  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  republic 
This  Tast  territory  is  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  by  the  territories  of  Guiana ;  west  by  the  republic  of 
Guatemala,  or  central  America,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  south 
by  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  river  Amazon.  The  territory 
comprised  within  the  above  mentioned  limits  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  globe.  Bordering  on  two 
oceans,  its  waters  are  unrivalled ;  it  embraces  a  large  portion  of 
the  immense  valley  of  the  Amazon,  with  the  whole  of  the  great 
▼allies  of  the  Oronoco  and  Magdalena,  and  is  traversed  by  some 
of  the  lofUest  mountains  in  the  world.  It  possesses  every  diver- 
sity of  soil  and  climate,  unrivalled  commercial  advantages,  and 
mineral  treasures,  which  present  the  most  powerful  stimulus,  and 
promise  the  greatest  reward  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  ci- 
vilized man. 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  the  whole  conti- 
nent  of  South  America,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  republic,  dn 
vides  into  two  parallel  ranges,  forming  the  lofly  valley  of  Quito, 
the  plain  of  which  is  elevated  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  To  the  right  of  this  valley  rise  the  summits  of  the  Co- 
pacoreu,  16,380  feet  high  ;  Tunguragua,  16,720  feet  high  ;  Co» 
topoxi,  17,950  ;  and  Guyambu,  18,180.  To  the  lefl  is  Cbimboi- 
noo,  towering  above  the  clouds,  whose  height  is  20|100  feet ; 
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Tlenisa,  16,302 ;  and  Ptchinca,  15,380,  all  covered  with  peqieCo- 
al  anows,  and  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions.  Near  Takan,  the 
Cotdillera,  after  having  been  irregularij  united  by  lofty  groupe  of 
mountains,  again  divides  itself  into  two  chains,  which  fonn  the 
elevated  valley  of  Pastos,  beyond  which  it  diverges  into  three 
ridges,  the  roost  western  following  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
terminates  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  central  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca  fit>m  that  of  the  Magdalena,  and  declines 
near  Mompox,  on  the  river  Magdalena.  In  the  eastern  range, 
the  most  considerable  and  lof^  of  the  three,  the  numberless 
streams  which  unite  to  swell  the  majestic  Oronoco  have  their  rise ; 
this  range  forms  the  table  land,  on  wliich  stands  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  at  an  elevati<m  of  8,100  feet*  The  range  again 
divides  into  two  ridges,  one  of  which  extends  to  the  north,  sepa- 
rating the  waters  of  the  Magdalena  firom  those  that  fall  into  lake 
Maracaibo,  and  terminates  near  the  ocean  m  the  provmce  of  San- 
ta Martha  ;  the  other,  with  its  numerous  branches  and  ramifica- 
tions, takes  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  maritime  border  of 
the  republic,  and  is  finally  lost  at  the  gulf  of  Paria,  constituting 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Oronoco.  The 
southern  boundary  of  this  valley  is  terminated  by  the  Paramo 
mountains,  which  extend  fit>m  near  the  Andes  easterly,  and  are 
lost  in  Guiana.  To  the  south  of  this  lidge  Ues  the  most  exten- 
sive valley  on  the  globe,  watered  by  the  majestic  Amazon  and 
its  innumerable  branches. 

The  waters  of  Colombia  are  no  where  surpassed,  afibrding  su- 
perior advantages  for  commerce,  both  internal  and  foreign.  In 
addition  to  its  extensive  maritime  border  on  the  Atlantic,  which 
reaches  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Guiana,  and  abounds 
with  numerous  harbours,  some  of  whiclkare  among  the  best  in 
the  world ;  it  has  an  extensive  seacoast  on  the  Pacific,  which  also 
affords  a  number  of  good  hari>ours.  The  roost  valuable  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  Porto  Bello,  Chagres,  Carthagena,  Savan- 
nilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena ;  Santa  Martha,  Rio  de  Ha- 
oha,  the  gulf  or  lake  of  Maracaibo,  Coro,  Tacaigua,  Porto  Ca*- 
vello.  La  Guira,  Barcelona,  Cumana,  and  the  gulfs  of  Paria  and 
Cariaco.  On  the  Pacific,  are  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  bays 
of  BuenaveLtura,  or  Ohoco,  and  Panama.  The  interior  waters 
are  extensive  and  afibrd  valuable  navigable  advantages.  The 
river  Amazon,  which  waters  the  most  fertile  regions  ofthe  globe, 
washes  the  southern  border  of  the  republic.  This  majestic 
stream,  flowing  over  golden  sands,  through  groves  of  cinnamon, 
spices,  and  primitive  forests,  of  the  most  magnificent  chaiaio 
ter,  talcing  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  disehaigiBg 
its  immense  volume  of  waters  into  the  Atlantic  Under  the  line  it 
is  said  to  be  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  CordillMa  of  the  eastern 
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Andes.  A  free  navigation  of  this  noble  river  would  afford  incal* 
culable  advantages  to  the  commercial  worid,  and  is  a  subject 
wortliy  of  the  attention  of  the  enlightened  government  of  Colooi* 
bia.  The  next  river,  in  magnitude  and  importance,  is  the  Orono* 
CO,  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  and  after  a  course  of 
nearly  1500  miles,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  discharges  the  wa- 
ters of  its  numerous  branches  into  the  Atlantic,  in  latitude  9^  N. 
The  Meta  and  Apure,  are  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Oro- 
noco.  These  magnificent  rivers  are  subject  to  periodical  over- 
flowings, which  convert  the  whole  country,  during  four  months  of 
the  year,  into  an  immense  lake  or  inland  sea  ;  and  when  the  floods 
retire,  the  whole  plain  is  covered  with  luxuriant  pasture,  on  which 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  :  nor  are  these  plains  less 
rich  in  agricultural  advantages.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  forests  of  the  most  precious  kinds  of  wood  for  dy- 
ing, furniture,  and  building ;  and  exhibit,  when  cleared,  a  soil  ca^ 
pable  of  yielding  abundantly  every  species  of  tropical  produce. 

The  climate,  though  hot,  is  neither  so  unhealthy,  nor  debili- 
tating, as  that  of  the  seacoast,  the  air  being  refreshed  and  pun*' 
fied  by  the  strong  breezes  blowing  constantly  over  this  verdant 
plain,  which  extends  not  less  than  300  miles  in  every  direction, 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Oronoco.  The  great  valley  of  the 
Oronoco  is  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  will, 
doubtless,  at  some  future  period,  sustain  a  great  population,  when 
its  resources  become  fully  developed.  The  Oronoco  is  navigable 
for  sea  vessels,  to  the  city  of  Angostura,  and  for  smaller  vessels, 
farther  into  the  country.  The  use  of  steam  boats  will  probably 
give  great  extension  to  the  navigation  of  tiiis  river  and  its  branches, 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  Meta  is  capable  of  being  navigated  to  with-- 
in  160  miles  of  the  city  of  Bogota.  The  next  most  considerable 
river  is  the  Magdalena,  which  descends  to  the  north  more  than 
700  miles  through  the  valiies  of  the  Andes,  and  is  navigable  to 
the  port  of  Honda,  550  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic 
This  river  communicates  directly  with  some  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  the  republic,  and  is  represented  to  be  very  favourable  to 
steam  navigation ;  ihe  Cauca  runs  through  a  valley  of  the  same 
name,  and  unites  with  the  Magdalena. 

The  next  most  considerable  river  to  the  west  is  the  Atrato, 
which  fidls  into  the  gulf  of  Darien.  This  stream,  together  with 
the  Sir  Juan  o€  the  Pacific,  is  said  to  afford  the  best  route  for  a 
canal  to  unite  the  two  oceans.  <'  A  communication  can  be  ef- 
fected by  making  a  canal  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Atrato,  a 
fine  navigable  river  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Darien,  in  lat.  8,  and 
the  river  St.  Juan  de  Chnambira  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  th» 
same  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  4.    The  point  of  junc* 
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tion  would  be  at  about  400  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  about  S60 
firom  the  Pacific*  About  15  miles  of  the  hver  Atrato,  or  rather 
the  Quito,  which  flows  into  the  Atrato,  would  require  but  few 
lodta,  as  the  current  of  the  river  is  only,  in  the  dry  season,  about 
one  mile  per  hour.  But  twenty  miles  of  the  St.  Juan  would  re- 
quire locking,  leaving  an  intervening  space  of  level  land  of  ybur 
flH^M  and  a  half  to  be  cut  through.  The  rivers  Atrato,  Quito,  and 
St.  Juan  de  Chirambira,  are  free  from  obstructions  until  we  reach 
the  points  where  the  locking  becomes  necessary;  and  there  is 
depth  enough  on  the  Atlantic  side  for  v.esseb  drawing  seven,  and 
on  the  Pacific  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  rivers  flow  through  a 
country  abounding  with  forests  of  mahogany,  dye-woods,  and 
Other  valuable  timber.  The  mouth  of  the  Atrato  is  obstructed  by 
a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  only  seven  feet  of  water ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  means  may  be  devised  by  which  the  obstruction  may 
be  either  wholly  or  partially  removed- 
Nature  seems  to  have  designed  this  for  the  passage.  The 
Andes  are  here  for  a  moment  lost,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Providence  and  the  wants  of  man,  seem  to  have  defiled,  that 
commerce  may  march  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  It  is  a  fact 
no  less  curious  than  true,  that  a  canal  did  formeriy  exist  in  this 
spot.  About  the  year  1745,  a  priest  of  Gitire,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians,  opened  this  same  communication,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Raspadura  canal,  through  which  loaded  canoes  pass- 
ed ;  but  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  caused  it 
to  be  closed  ;  and  prohUiited,  under  severe  penalties,  any  attempt 
to  le-open  it.  The  remains  of  this  canal  are  visible  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  Bonnycastle, 
and  Robinson.  We  derive  this  information  from  a  gentleman 
now  in  this  city,  [JVew-ForA:,]  who  has  resided  twelve  years  in 
Colombia,  and  who  has  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  route  firom 
sea  to  sea.  The  utmost  c(mfidence  may  therefore  be  reposed  in 
his  statements ;  he  has,  moreover,  constructed  a  map  in  which 
the  entire  tract  of  the  country  is  accurately  laid  down- 
In  1821,  tiie  same  gentleman  applied  to  the  government  of 
Colombia  for  permissioa  to  open  tins  communication  at  his  own 
expense,  with  exclusive  privileges  for  100  years.  The  con- 
grass  passed  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  application,  but  it  was  ob- 
jeetod  to  by  iBolivar,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  affoid  &cilitiea 
to  Ae  enemy.  The  applicant  was,  however,  &sired  to  renew  hia 
proposals  at  the  peace,  for  a  term  somewhat  leas  than  100  yean, 
which  he  is  now  about  to  do  ;  and  nothing,  we  believe,  will  de- 
fliat  his  object,  but  the  fact  of  the  government  underte^ung  the 
hueiikess  itself^  which  is  not  improbable.'' 
During  the  year  1625,  this  route  waa  enmined  by  an 
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eaapkiyed  for  the  purpose,  by  a  company  o£  merchants  in  the  city 
of  New-York  ;  whose  report  of  its  practicability,  it  is  understoodt 
was  favourable. 

The  river  Cha^res  ialls  into  the  Atlantic,  at  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  44  miles  west  of  Porto  Bello,  an«l  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Cruses,  within  15  miles  of  Panama.  The  Palmar  and  Zulia  are 
the  chief  tributaries  of  Lake  Maracaibo ;  the  other  considerable 
and  navigable  rivers  are  the  Tocuyo,  the  Area,  the  Yaracay,  Tuy, 
and  Unare,  all  of  which  run  to  the  north,  and  discharge  their  wa* 
ters  into  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  most  of  which  are  accommo- 
dated with  harbours,  and  some  of  them  are  navigable  a  consi- 
derable distance.  In  addition  to  the  St  Juan,  the  Pacific  border 
has  the  Guayaquil,  which  empties  into  the  gulf  of  that  name,  the 
Verd,  the  Mira,  and  many  smaller  rivers. 

Ciimaie,  9o%l^  and  productions. — The  climate  of  Colombia,  al« 
though  the  whole  country  lies,  geographically  within  the  torrid 
zone,  like  Mexico,  possesses  all  the  characteristics  which  diver- 
sify the  three  zones  into  which  the  earth  is  divided.  With  re- 
spect to  climate,  the  tract  of  country  adjacent  to  its  maritime  bor- 
d&Ty  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  invariably  hot,  and  gene- 
rally unhealthy  to  strangers  from  northern  climates.  The  soil  is 
luxuriant  wherever  it  is  sufficiently  watered  by  rivers  or  periodical 
rains,  and  produces  abundantly  all  the  natural  and  agricultural 
productions  common  to  tropical  regions ;  sugar,  cotton,  cofiee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  the  various  kindle  of  dye-woods  abun- 
dantly reward  the  hand  of  industry,  and  constitute  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  this  region.*  The  extensive  vallies  lying  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  rivers,  have  a  climate  somewhat  more  tempe- 
rate, affording  the  greatest  variety  of  productions,  and  supporting 
immense  herds  of  cattle  on  their  verdant  savannas.  Hence, 
hides  have  become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  country,  and 
are  exported  in  great  quantities.  In  the  elevated  vallies,  at  the 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  be- 
eomes  temperate,  and  vegetation  continues  uninterrupted  through 
Uieyear. 

The  country  produces  many  valuable  drugs  and  medicines  ; 
also  a  great  variety  of  plants  used  in  dying,  besides  beeswax,  ho- 
ney, and  cochineal,  which  last  abounds  particularly  about  Quito. 
The  precious  metals  also  enrich  many  districts,  particularly  Cho- 
co  and  Antioquia,  where  considerable  quantities  of  g^lcl,  silver, 
and  platina,  have  been  obtained.  Platina  is  said  to  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  Choco,  and  emeralds  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 

*  Borne  distriotfl  on  the  const,  fr<mi  their  peculiar  position  relatiye  te 
the  mountains,  ore  exposed  to  almost  incredible  drooghts.  It  u  said  ths 
territory  of  Coro  once  received  no  rain  for  four  years,  and  that  other  di»> 
Iriota  mve  waSered  in  a  less  degree. 
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eoontrf.  Ssh  is  also  among  the  natural  prodoctioiiB  of  iSm 
coontiy ;  aad  inuneose  herds  of  cattle,  hones,  sheep,  and  deer, 
are  found  running  wild  in  the  woods  and  savannas.  There  is  also 
aa  abundant  supply  of  wild  fowl,  and  the  coast  and  riyen  are 
well  stored  with  turtle  and  fish,  common  to  tropical  regions. 

Civil  divimtnuj  populaiumj  and  frindpal  fotnw. — ^The  territofj 
now  comprised  within  the  republic  of  Colombia,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  formed  the  viceroTalty  of  New  Granada,  and  captain* 
generalcj  of  Venezuela.  The  western  section  of  the  republic, 
(New  Granada,)  comprehended  the  following  provinces,  idiich 
contained,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a  population  of  2,380,000 
souls,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Rio  Hacha, 
Santa  Martha,   - 
Carthagena,    - 
Panama,       -     - 
Antioquia,       -     • 
Socoro,    -     -     - 
Pamplona,      -     • 
Tunja,     -    -     - 
Ohoco,      -    -    - 
Yeragua,       -     - 

The  population 
captain-generalcj 
lows : — 

Venezuela,  -     - 
Cuinana,    -    -    < 
Maracaibo,  -     - 


20,000 
70,000 

210,000 
60,000 

110,000 

130,000 
80,000 

200,000 
40,000 
40,000 


Cundinamarca,  -  -  130,000 
Mariquita,  -  -  -  100,000 
Popayan,  -  -  -  .  320,000 
-Casanare,  -  -  -  20,000 
Quito,  ....  500,000 
Cuenca,  .  -  -  -  200,000 
Guayaquil,  -  -  .  50,000 
Loxa  and  Jean,  -  -  80,000 
Quixos  and  Maynas,  40,000 
Nevay, 70,000 


of  the  eastern  section  of  the  republic,  or  the 
of  Venezuela,  before  the  revolution,  was  as  fo^ 


460,000 

100,000 

120,000 

Total, 


825 


Barinas,     -    - 
Guiana,  ... 
Isl.  of  Margarita, 
,000. 


-  90,000 
-  40,000 

-  15,000 


The  provinces  of  New  Granada  having  suffered  much  less  by 
Che  revolution  tban  those  of  Venezuela,  have  probably  maintain- 
ed their  original  population,  with  perhaps  some  increase  within 
the  last  BIX  years.  But  Venezuela  having  been  the  seat  of  war 
for  nearly  twelve  years,  during  which  it  experienced  all  its  hor- 
rors and  devastations  in  constant  succession,  and  has  sufiered  an 
imexampled  diminutton  of  its  inhabitants ;  nearly  one  half  are 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  whole  districts  depopu- 
lated. Years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  will  be  required  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  life  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a  revolution 
unexampled  for  violence  and  bloodshed.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set  towards  this  country, 
both  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  ;  and  should  the  war  not 
be  revived  with  Spain,  it  will  probably  rapidly  increase,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  enterprising  and  industrious  population  of  Europe 
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and  North  Ameriea  will  be  tranaplanted  to  the  fertile  regions  jof 
Colombia.  In  the  year  1822,  the  republic  was  divided  into  seven 
deportments,  and  a  census  taken,  which  gave  a  population  of 
2,644,600. '  In  June,  1824,  it  was  divided,  by  a  law  of  congress, 
into  twelve  departments,  embracing  thirty-seven  provinces  ;  these 
provinces  were  subdivided  into  two  hundred  and  thirty  cantons, 
and  the  cantons  divided  into  parishes,  which  are  the  snudlest  civfl 
corporations.  The  names  of  the  twelve  departments,  composing 
the  republic, 


1.  Oronoco, 

2.  Venezuela, 

3.  Zulia, 

4.  Magdalena, 

5.  Istmo, 

6.  Cauca, 


7.  Cundinamarca, 

8.  Boyaca, 

9.  Apure, 

10.  Escuador, 

11.  Asuay, 

12.  Guayaquil. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  estimate  of  the  population  made 
in  1822,  has  been  doubted ;  it  being  supposed  to  fall  short  of  the 
real  number.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Manuel  Torres,  charge  des 
affairs  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  in  1821,  that  the  repub- 
lic at  that  time  contained  a  population  of  3,600,000.  This  num- 
ber, however,  probably  exceeded  the  amount,  though  the  increase 
must  have  been  considerable  since  1822. 

The  population  of  Colombia,  like  the  other  countries  in  Ameri^ 
ca  colonized  by  Spain,  consists  of  European  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
or  descendants  of  Spaniards,  Negroes,  Indians,  and  the  difiereni 
casts.  With  respect  to  the  European  Spaniards,  their  numbeiv, 
always  small,  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  revolution,  and 
few  are  now  remaining  in  the  country.  Most  of  this  class  being 
hostile  to  the  independence  of  America,  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  either  fell  victims  to  its  ravages,  or  returned  to  SpaiiL 
A  portion  of  the  Indians  are  civilized,  and  are  citizens  of  the 
republic  ;  whilst  others,  like  the  Indians  in  the  United  States,  are 
independent  tribes,  and  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  po» 
pulation  of  the  country.  The  negroes  and  mixed  races  are  most- 
ly free,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
publican army  ;  and  some  of  this  class  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
the  army,  and  are  considered  among  the  firmest  supporters  of  tiM 
independence  of  the  republic. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  republic  are  Bogota,  formerly  called 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Caraccas.  Bogota,  the  seat  of 
the  national  government  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  is 
situated  in  lat  4o  35^  N.  at  an  elevation  of  8,100  feet  above  tiie 
level  of  the  sea,  on  a  beautiful  and  spacious  plain  on  the  banks  of 
a  riyer  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  35 
miles  from  its  mouth.    It  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
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Mat  of  tiie  western  Andes.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  broed, 
streigfat,  and  regular,  and  the  houses  are  haodsome.  The  ciIt 
contaioB  a  cathedral,  which  is  magnificent,  and  richly  endowed, 
three  parish  churches^  eight  monasteries,  four  nunneries,  and  one 
hospital.  The  public  institutions  axe  a  omversity,  a  mint,  a  nun* 
ing  school,  and  a  libraiy,  which  contains  an  extensire  and  valua- 
ble collection  of  books*  The  city  has  a  centra]  position,  with  m 
temperate  and  salubrious  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
most  healthful  and  fertile  regions  in  Colombia.  It  was  the  setf 
of  the  Spanish  Ticeroyal  government  before  the  revolution.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  35,000.  Bogota  was  founded 
by  Quesada,  in  1538  ;  its  distance  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by 
the  way  of  Magdalena,  is  600  miles,  and  from  the  Pacific,  at  the 
bay  of  Choco,  217  miles.  It  is  150  miles  from  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  Meta,  a  branch  of  the  Oronoco,  and  60  miles  from  the 
port  of  Honda,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Magdalena.  The 
citizens  of  Bogota  have  been  distingui^ed  for  their  patriotism 
during  the  long  struggle  of  the  revolution,  and  have  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  from  this  city  to  the  town  of  Ocana,  until  the 
new  city,  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Bolivar,  afler  the  founder 
of  the  nation,  shall  be  built  in  a  central  situation,  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  republic. 

The  city  of  Quito,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1534,  on  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Indian  town,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat  Oo  13^  33^^  N.  on  the  eastern 
activity  of  Pichinca,  a  lofly  eminence  of  the  western  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  about  130  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  very  uneven  and  irregular ;  the  principal  square  is  spa- 
cious, and  has  an  elegant  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  four  streets 
on  each  side  of  the  square  are  straight,  broad,  and  handsome ; 
the  others  are  crooked,  and  so  rough  and  broken  as  to  be  impas- 
sable for  wheel  carriages.  The  houses  are  all  one  story  only, 
and  generally  have  balconies  toward  the  street.  The  pubtic 
buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  town-house,  and  numerous 
churches  and  convents.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich,  be8i»> 
tiful,  and  fertile,  in  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  delightful.  The 
c$!ty  is  distinguished  for  its  manufacturing  industry,  and  is  repre- 
SOTted  to  be  the  most  populous  city  in  the  whole  territory  of  die 
republic ;  its  population  being  usually  estimated  at  70,000.  In 
fuu  view  of  this  city  rise  some  of  the  most  lofly  summits  of  the 
Andes,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  frequently  emitting, 
widi  awful  grandeur,  torrents  of  flames  and  clouds  of  smoke» 
frpm  their  bursting  volcanoes.  The  natural  port  of  Quito  it 
OuayaquiL 
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Tlie  citj  of  Caraccas,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  captain-gen- 
emlcy  of  Yenezuela,  and  the  present  seat  of  government  for  the 
department  of  Venezuela,  was  founded  in  1567;  and  is  situated  in 
iat  lOO  SV  N.  in  the  beautiful,  elevated  valley  of  the  same  name, 
iHiich  extends  twelve  miles  from  east  to  west,  at  the  height  of 
2598  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  The  city  lies  in  a  delight 
£vl  and  fertile  spot  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  cloud  capted 
Cielo,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Atlantic  branch  of  the  Andes. 
Its  site  is  a  square  with  a  side  of  2000  paces,  and  its  surface 
every  where  wieven  and  irregular^  just  as  nature  formed  it.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  some  of  brick,  but  the  greater  part  are  of 
masonry,  in  frame  woric,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.  The 
climate  is  delightful.  This  city  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  revolution  in  South  America,  contained,  previous  to 
the  year  1811, 45,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  univei^ 
Mty,  and  its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  their  intelligence 
and  patriotism. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in 
whidii  this  city  has  had  its  full  share,  it  was  partly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  March,  1812  ;  many  of  its  houses 
and  churches  were  demolished,  and  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  perished  beneath  the  ruins.  Since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  arxtiy,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  Caraccas 
is  represented  to  be  again  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  its  commerce  and  nidustry  reviving,  and  many 
Engliahmqn  and -JJ^Mrth  Americans  have  lately  emigrated  to  it* 
Among  others,  is  the  celebrated  Joseph  Lancaster,  with  a  view 
of  diffusing  the  benefitB  of  his  system  of  education.  The  sea- 
port of  Caraccas  is  La  Gruira,  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
commercial  towns  on  the>  Atlantic  border.  The  distance  from 
Caraccas  to  La  Guira  is  seven  miles  over  a  lofly  ridge. 

The  other  considerable  cities  are  Popayan,  which  was  founded 
in  1536,  and  stands  in  lat  2o  50^  N.  on  the  east  side  of  a  moun- 
tain of  considerable  height,  called  M.  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  that  letter.  The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  level ; 
the  houses  are  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  some  of  them  are  two 
stories  high.  Its  public  buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  three 
monasteries,  and  two  nunneries.  The  population  is  estimated  by 
some  at  20,000,  and  by  others  at  25,000.  The  Molino,  issuing 
fix>m  the  mountain  of  M.  runs  through  the  city.  The  Cauca  runs 
about  three  miles  to  the  north ;  the  distance  from  Popayan  to  the 
Pacific  is  90  miles. 

Guayaquil,  the  seaport  of  Quiio,  is  situated  in  south  lat  20 
12^  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  empties  into  the  gulf  or 
bay  of  Guayaquil.  The  city  stands  about  18  miles  up  the  river^ 
and  contains  a  population  of  20,000  soula.     The  streets  are 
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broad  and  straight :  the  bouses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  large 
and  beautifuL  It  is  the  principa]  naval  station  of  the  republic  on 
the  Pacific,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  and  increasing  conuneroe* 
Guayaquil  having  recently  changed  its  political  condition,  by  the 
spontaneous  will  of  the  people,  almost  without  a  struggle,  its  com- 
mercial  prosperity  has  scarcely  been  interrapled  by  the  events  of 
the  war.  It  may,  therefore,  he  ranked  among  the  richest  cities 
of  the  republic.  The  females  of  this  city  are  distinguished  for 
die  fairness  of  their  complexions,  and  the  social  character  of  the 
inhabitants  is  much  commended  by  stangers.  The  town  is  de- 
fended by  three  forts ;  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  town  for  ves- 
sels of  any  size,  and  affords  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  A 
naval  school  has  lately  been  established  at  this  place. 

Panama,  the  other  inomortant  commerci^  town  on  the  Pacific, 
is  the  oldest  city  on  the  south  Sea ;  it  was  founded  in  1518,  and 
is  situated  in  N.  lat.80  57^  48^^  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  and  is  fortified.  This  place 
has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  prospeiity ;  but,  nevertheless, 
enjoys  a  very  commanding  local  position,  its  population  is  about 
10,000  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  are  slaves  :  most  of  the 
inhabitants  have  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  whidi 
is  acquired  by  their  intercourse  with  the  island  of  Jamaica.  A 
ffood  road  to  Porto  Bello,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  be  an  object  of  great  utility,  and  the  ground  is  said 
to  be  very  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking.  Porto  Bello,  in 
N.  lat,  90  33^  has  a  beautiful  local  and  oommeroi«l  situation. 
This  town  has  shared  the  same  &ie  as  Panama,  and  has  greatly 
declined  from  its  former  prosperity,  whilst  the  seat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  galleons ;  but  still  it  maintains  some  tiade,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  increased  since  the  revolution.  The  confederate 
congress  was  held  at  this  place. 

Chagres,  a  town  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  of  the  same  name,  44  miles  west  <^  Porto  B^o,  enjoys 
some  commerce.  The  most  important  commercial  city  on  the 
Atlantic  sea  board  is  Carthagena,  which  is  the  principal  naval  sta- 
tion of  the  republic,  on  the  Atlantic.  This  ci^  is  situated  in  N. 
latk  100  25^  48^',  at  tiie  distance  of  102  miles  west  of  the  livei 
Magdalena,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  city  proper,  so 
called,  and  Gimani.  The  dty  is  surrounded  b^  a  thick,  hi^ 
wall,  and  Gimani  is  built  in  a  semicircular  form ;  it  is  fortified  m 
front  by  a  strong  wall,  and  united  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  over  the 
ditch.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  batteries,  on  the 
smrounding  hills.  Near  the  town  is  the  lake  Teaca,  which  is  8 
aules  in  circumference,  and  communicates  with  the  city  and  the 
sea*  The  bay  of  Carthagena  is  9  miles  in  extent ;  its  princqial 
•Btiance  is  defended  by  strong  fortifications*    The  population  of 
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the  city  is  estimated  at  16,000,  and  its  commerce  is  conaiderable 
•nd  increasing.  This  town  has  partaken  largely  oi*  the  bitter  fruits 
of  the  revolution,  having  experienced  two  long  and  tedious  sieges 
during  the  last  ten  years*  On  the  5th  of  December,  1815,  2000 
of  its  patriotic  inhabitants  emigrated  .in  a  body,  embarking  in 
eleven  armed  yessefs,  being  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  royalists  under  Morillo.  A  naval  school  has 
recently  been  established  at  Carthagena. 

Savanilla,  a  new  commercial  town,  is  on  the  Magdalena,  21  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Santa  Martha,  a  considerable  commercial  town 
of  5000  inhabitants,  connected  with  the  Magdalena  by  interior 
pavigatioa,  Ues  45  miles  east  of  the  Magdalena  :  150  miles  far- 
ther east  is  Rio  Hacha,  which  is  also  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

Maracaibo,  on  the  lake  or  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  likewise  a 
considerable  commercial  town,  the  popxilation  of  which  was  more 
than  20,000  previous  to  the  revolution ;  but  it  is  now  much  redu- 
ced by  the  csdaraities  of  the  war.  This  city,  by  its  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  interior^  possesses  superior  commercial  ad- 
vantages. 

Porto  Cavello,  the  seaport  of  Valencia,  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour with  strong  fortifications.  This  town  has  also  suffered  much 
by  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  has  been  considered  a  very  im- 
portant military  position.  It  is  the  last  in  the  whole  territory  of 
the  republic  from  which  the  royalists  were  expelled.  It  lies  ia 
lat.  lOO  20^  N.  and  its  population  was  estimated  at  7500  before 
the  war. 

Cumana  and  Barcelona  are  the  principal  cities  on  the  eastern  , 
coast  of  the  repubUc.  The  former  lies  one  mile  south  of  the  gulf 
of  Cariaco,  on  a  sandy  and  dry  soil,  in  lat.  lOo  37''  N.  and  was 
built  in  1520  ;  it  contained  before  the  revolution,  24,000  inhabit- 
ants, chiefly  Creoles,  who  were  industrious  and  enterprising.  The 
cUmate  is  warm,  but  healthful.  The  population  of  Cumana  was 
much  diminished  by  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Barcelona,  60 
miles  from  Cumana,  was  founded  in' 1634,  and  is  built  on  a  plain 
on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Neveri,  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  N. 
lat.  lOo  10^.  Its  population,  which  previous  to  the  revolution  was 
14,000,  is  now  much  reduced.  Thirty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cumana 
is  situated  the  city  of  Cariaco,  on  a  river  of  the  same  aame^ 
which  discbarges  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Cariaco. 

La  Guira,  the  port  of  Caraccas,  is  at  present  next  to  Cartha- 
gena, the  roost  important  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  border.  It? 
population  was  6000  before  the  revolution ;  the  road  to  Caraccas 
is  over  a  mountain  6095  feet  high,  and  is  very  difficult  and  labo- 
rious to  travel  during  the  wet  season.  The  city  of  Angostun^ 
the  chief  seat  of  commerce  on  the  river  Oronoco^  with  a  popultr 
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tion  of  10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  270  miles  from  ito 
mouth.  Angostura  was  wrested  from  the  rojalists  in  1817,  and 
was  for  several  years  the  seat  of  the  Venezuelan  republic,  while 
most  of  the  country  was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  From 
this  place  the  gallant  Bolivar  led  forth  the  little  army  of  his  own 
creation,  composed  of  foreigners  and  natives  hastily  collected  to- 
gether, and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  New  Granada  with  as- 
tonishing celerity,  emancipated  that  fine  country  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful 
nation. 

Coro,  in  lat  lOO  8''  N.  ai  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  10,000  before  the  revolution,  and  is  distant  from  Maracaibo 
165  miles  to  the  east.  The  province  of  Coro  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Zulia,  is  in  many  parts  arid  and  steril. 

A  Along  the  numerous  interior  towns  that  abound  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  republic,  is  Valencia,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  of  the 
dame  name.  This  place  was  at  one  period  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Venezuelan  republic,  and  is  situated  24  miles  south 
of  Porto  Cavello,  and  90  miles  west  of  Caraccas.  Cucuta,  the 
town  where  the  constitution  was  formed,  is  situated  in  a  valley  of 
the  same  name,  about  300  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Bogota ;  near 
Cucuta  lies  the  superb  valley  of  San  Crystobal.  Mompox,  a  mili- 
tary position,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Magdalcna,  195  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  375  miles  from  Bogota.  The 
cities  of  Barinas,  Guanore,  Araure,  San  Carlos,  and  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure,  are  situated  in  the  department  of  Venezuela,  and 
were  rapidly  advancing  previous  to  the  war,  which  visited  this  pro- 
vince with  the  full  measure  of  its  destructive  fury.  The  province 
of  Barinas,  which,  with  that  of  Caraccas,  forms  the  department 
of  Venezuela,  consists  entirely  of  plains  intersected  by  numerous 
rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigable,  and  descend  into  the  Apure, 
and  thus  communicate  with  the  Oronoco.  The  banks  of  these 
riven  are-covered  with  noble  forests,  and  when  cleared,  the  soil 
produces  abundantly  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
maize,  rice,  and  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables*.  The  sa- 
vannas support  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  The  Cordillera  of 
Pamplona,  Merida,  and  Truxillo,  border  on  this  province  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  supply  it  with  wheat  and  every  other  produc- 
tion of  temperate  climates,  even  to  the  luxury  of  snow. 

The  city  of  Merida  was  founded  in  1593,  and  is  situated  in  a 
valley  9  miles  long,  in  lat.  8o  10^  N.  ;  its  population  was  11,500 
previous  to  the  revolution ;  it  is  240  miles  from  Maracaibo,  and 
'420  S.  E.  from  Caraccas.  The  |m>vince  of  Merida,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  department  of  Zulia,  possesses  the  advantages  of  a 
Mightful  clifliate,  and  a  fertile,  though  mountainous  tenitoiy 
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IVheat,  tobacco,  and  the  fruits  and  grains  of  temperate  climates, 
are  raised  abundantly  in  the  high  JanJs  ;  while  the  low,  warm, 
vallies  produce  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  and  all  tropical  fruits  ;  coffee 
could  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  on  the  mountains.  The 
city  of  Truxillo  Is  situated  in  lat.  8o  40^  N.  GO  miles  from  Merida, 
with  a  population  of  7600.  The  district  of  Truxillo  differs  little 
from  that  of  Merida,  except  that  its  mountains  are  steeper,  and 
its  vallies  more  confined.  Barquisimeto  is  situated  in  lat.  9o  44^ 
N.  on  an  elevated  plain,  which  is  open  to  every  breeze  :  it  has  a 
population  of  11,000 :  it  was  founded  in  1552,  and  is  450  miles 
N.  N.  E.  from  Bogota.  Tocuyo  lies  46  miles  S.  W.  of  Barqui- 
simeto, in  lat.  90  35^  N.  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  10,000,  before  the  revolution.  There  are 
several  towns  near  the  southern  border  of  the  republic  :  among 
which  is  the  city  of  Cuenca,  with  a  population  of  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  island  of  Margaritta,  which  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Oronoco,  is  situated  24  miles  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  in 
Cumana.  The  island  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  hy  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  lies  between  lat.  lOo  SO'' and  lio  10^  N. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  dales* 
The  soil  is  sandy,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Assumption,  sittiated 
near  its  centre*  There  are  several  other  villages  in  the  vallies. 
The  principal  port  is  Bam  pater,  which  is  fortified.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  island  is  estimated  at  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery  and  patriotism  ;  particularly  for  their 
gallant  deeds  in  the  month  of  November,  1816,  when  every  citi- 
zen became  a  soldier,  and  with  desperate  bravery,  defeated,  in  ten 
pitched  battles,  the  formidable  hosts  of  general  Morillo ;  and 
also,  for  the  memorable  defence  made  in  July,  the  following  year, 
when  3500  Spanish  troops,  under  the  same  commander,  were 
forced  to  retire  in  disgrace,  with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 

Jilines, — The  gold,  which  has  heretofore  been  obtained  in  Co- 
lombia, has  been  found  mingled  with  the  soil,  near  the  surface, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  repeated  washings.  This  service 
was  formerly  performed  by  negro  slaves,  who  cannot  bear  the 
cold  air  of  the  mines  in  Mexico,  but  are  more  able  than  the  In- 
dians to  perform  labour  in  the  field.  The  metal  has  been  found 
in  some  districts  in  large  grains,  particularly  near  Pamplona, 
where  single  labourers  have  collected  in  one  day,  the  value  of 
760  dollars.  A  mass  of  fine  gold  was  found  of  the  value  of  more 
than  3000  dollars,  which  was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  governor.  Gold 
is  very  generally  dispersed  in  the  town  of  Rio  Hacha  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  sand  washed  down  from  the  declivities  ;  but  the  provinces 
of  Antioquia  and  Choco,  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Cun- 
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dinamarca  and  Cauca,  where  gold,  silver,  and  platina  abound, 
tliemost  disttiigokhed  for  their  mineral  wealth.  Gold  is  not  onl^ 
found  mixed  with  the  soil,  wtiich  has  been  washed  down  from  the 
declivities  of  mountains,  but  also  in  the  beds  of  rivers :  emeralds 
are  likewise  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  particularly  in  a  small 
atream,  about  sixty  miles  from  Bogota,  where  ahnost  every  stone 
contains  an  emerald.  There  are  unworked  mines  of  silver  in 
Mariquita,  and  probably  undiscovered  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Colombia,  as  the  mines  he)^  have  been  an  object  of  less  atten 
tion  than  in  Mexico  or  Peru ;  and  for  the  want  of  capital  and  ma 
chinery,  have  not  been  worked  to  the  same  extent.  But  little  at 
tention  has  been  paid  to  mining  in  Colombia,  compared  with  the 
attention,  given  to  it  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  precious  metals  were  Ics^  abundant  in  the 
former,  than  in  the  latter  countries ;  but  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Manuel  Torres,  Charge  des  Afl'airs  from  Colombia  to 
the  United  States,  the  precious  metals  in  Colombia  are  not  inferi- 
or to  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  with  the  advantage  of  their  dis* 
covcry  being  more  easy  and  less  expensive.*  Siace  the  com* 
roenccmcnt  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  product  of  the  mines 
m  the  departments  now  composing  the  Colombian  republic,  have 
Ibeen  2,990,000  dollars.  The  revolution  cannot  fail  of  having  a 
most  favourable  influence  on  die  mining  operations,  by  the  intrc 
duction  of  foreigners  and  foreign  capital,  the  reduction  of  tiie  du- 
ties, and  the  patronage  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  govcrmnent. 
When  adequate  machinery  and  scientific  skill  are  applied  to  the 
mining  operations  in  Colombia,  the  immense  treasures  which 
now  lie  bedded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  will  be  developed,  and 
prove  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  and  of  national  prosperity. 
Mints  are  established  at  Popayan  and  Bogota,  where  the  gold 
and  silver  is  coined. .  Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  gold 
was  not  coined  in  the  country,  but  was  smuggled  into  the  West 
Indies. 

On  the  coast  between  Rio  Hacha  and  Maracaibo,  is  a  pearl 
fisheiy,  carried  on  by  the  Indios  Bratos,  or  wild  tribes  who  in* 
habit  the  country ;  but  the  profits  of  the  fishery,  probably,  are 
chiefly  realized  by  tiieir  more  civilised  neighbours,  who  trade  with 
them.  The  pearls  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  east  By 
a  decree  of  pongresa  in  August,  1823,  all  the  peari  fisheries  of 
Colombia  were  granted  to  a  company  on  certain  conditions* 

Roads  and  intemoL  communications, — Colombia,  like  every 
IHUt  of  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America,  is  deplorably  defi- 
cient in  these  advantages.  Thia  country  is  not  like  Mexico,  des- 
titute, in  a  great  measure,  of  internal  water  communications  ;  its 
natural  advantages  are  almost  unrivalled  ;  but  from  the  want  of 
.    •  8e«  his  l«Uof  to  the  Secretary  ofState,  Nor.  30th,  1821- 
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mechanic  arts,  and  of  science,  the  country  has  not  yet  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  them.  The  Oronoco,  the  Magdalena,  the  lake 
Maracaibo,  and  the  river  Zulia  which  empties  into  it,  particularly 
afford  resources  for  extensive  lines  of  ioternal  navigation,  which 
only  need  to  be  improved.  The  Oronoco,  by  means  of  its  large 
branches,  the  Apure  and  the  Mcta,  opens  a  communication  with 
the  whole  level  country,  to  within  about  150  miles  of  Bogota,  ex- 
tending more  than  600  into  the  interior.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena  to  Honda,  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  about  550 
miles,  the  current  is  very  rapid.  The  internal  navigation  is  rude 
and  unimproved,  consistiQg  of  canoes  poled  up  and  down  the 
rivers  by  the  bogas  or  boatmen,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number 
on  all  the  navigable  streams.  It  is  said  that  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand of  this  class  of  men  on  the  Magdalena ;  their  principal  resi- 
dence is  at  Mompox.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the 
Magdalena,  thirty  miles  a  day  is  reckoned  a  good  day's  journey 
in  ascending  ;  and  from  the  various  delays  which  usually  occur, 
the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Honda  is  seldom  per- 
formed in  less  than  thirty  days,  and  captain  Cochrane,  who  lately 
ascended  this  river,  was  forty -six.  The  lake  Maracaibo  is  the 
roost  beautiful  expanse  of  water  in  the  world,  extending  150  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  with  the  river  Zulia,  its  principal  tributary 
water,  affords  extensive  advantages  for  internal  navigation. 

In  this  age  of  improvement,  when  *<  unconquerable  streams 
has  wrought  such  a  revolution  in  river  and  coast  navigation,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  a  free  and  enlightened  government,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  simple  and  rude  navigation  of  some  of 
the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world,  will  soon  be  superseded  by  steam 
boats :  or,  if  there  should  be  found  any  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
these,  by  some  other  improved  plan  of  internal  navigation.  The 
congress  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  object,  and  at  their 
session,  in  1822,  granted  patents,  on  certain  conditions,  to  James 
Hamilton  and  John  Elbers,  for  the  privilege  of  running  steam 
boats  on  the  Oronoco  and  the  Magdalena.  Steam  navigation 
has  subsequently  been  introduced  into  Colombia ;  in  the  fall  of 
1825,  a  steam  boat  made  the  first  passage  up  the  Magdalena  to 
Honda.  From  the  many  difficulties  attending  the  first  attempt, 
the  passage  was  unexpectedly  protracted  to  eighty  days.  This 
experiment  not  only  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  river,  but  suggest- 
ed several  improvements,  so  that  it  was  expected  the  second  trip, 
which  was  commenced  the  last  of  November,  would  be  made  m 
thirty  days.  Several  steam  boats,  one  named  Bolivar,  designed 
for  internal  navigation  in  Colombia,  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  no  country  is  better  accommodated  with  great 
natural  canals,  than  Colombia  ;  the  Oronoco  and  its  branches, 
lake  Maracaiboi  the  Zulia,  Palma,  and  its  other  tributaries,  to- 

YoL.  H.  2» 
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gether  with  the  M agdalena,  the  Cauca,  and  the  Atrato,  afford  an 
extent  of  interior  navigation  unrivalled.  The  advantages  of  these 
interior  waters  will  be  increased  a  hundred-foki  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  navigation ;  and  probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  there  will  be  as  many  steam  vessels  on  these  great  inland 
canals,  as  there  are  now  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri. 

In  respect  to  roads,  they  are  scarcely  known  in  Colombia. 
Throughout  the  whole  republic  there  is  not  a  road  {lassable  for 
any  considerable  distance  with  wheel  carriages,  nor  scarcely  for 
mules,  without  exposure  of  life  or  limbs.  Travelling  and  transpor* 
tation  of  every  kind  by  land  is  done  by  mules  :  the  conveyance  is, 
consequently,  tedious  and  expensive  ;  so  that  the  bulky  produce 
of  the  mterior  will  not  bear  transportation  to  the  coast ;  and  the 
expense  of  carriage,  on  the  more  heavy  and  bulky  articles  of  im- 
portation, raises  them  to  a  high  price  in  the  interior.  Whilst  the 
Spaniards  possessed  Porto  Cavello,  the  cocoa,  coilee,  and  cotton, 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Valencia,  would  scarcely  bear  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  Caraccas.  The  want  of  good  internal  com- 
munications is  most  seriously  felt  in  Colombia,  and  greatly  de- 
presses the  agricultural  interests  in  the  interior.  These  disad- 
vantages will  probably  soon  be  partially  overcome,  by  improving 
the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  opening  turnpike  or  artificial  roads. 

GavemmenL — The  natural,  but  mistaken  apprehension  of  a 
uhion  among  states  similarly  situated,  and  having  a  common  in- 
terest, of  which  history  aflbrds  so  many  examples,  has  been  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  Colombia.  When  the  country  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  not  only  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  which  bad 
been  separate  governments,  but  many  of  the  provinces  of  each, 
formed  juntas  for  themselves,  declared  their  independence,  and 
raised  miHtary  forces  to  maintain  it,  not  only  against  the  authority 
of  Spain,  but  that  of  the  general  governments  established  by  the 
revolutionists  qlaiming  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  New  Grana- 
da, the  congress,  composed  of  deputies  from  a  number  of  the  pro- 
▼inces,  was  obliged  to  make  war  upon  the  provinces  of  Cundani 
marca  and  Carthagena,  to  force  them  into  a  union,  or  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  decrees.  Aldioagh  these  contentions  disparaged 
and  greatly  injured  (be  provinces,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
existence  of  so  many  independent  govemroents,  was,  on  the  whole, 
serviceable  in  the  proeecution  of  the  w«r.  Hostilities  were  car- 
ried on  by  the  general  govemmenfts  of  Venezuela  smd  New  Gra- 
nada, and  also  by  the  governments  of  many  of  the  provinces  at 
the  same  time,  in  conjunction  or  sepemtc^,  and  sometioies  m 
the  latter  mode,  wnen  they  were  at  war  with  each  other.  Whea 
the  patriots  were  Dvercome  in  one  proriiice,  diey  kepi  up  reda^ 
ince  in  anotner  «  and  when  the  anoies  of  the  oongroea  trace  4»> 
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ieated,  and  the  government  itself  overthrown ;  stiii  the  provin- 
cial juntas  would  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance.  When  the 
cause  was  prostrated  in  Venezuela,  it  was  maintained  in  New 
Granada,  and  the  former  again  lib^^ratcd  by  troops,  furnished  bj 
the  latter.  The  existence  of  so  many  independent  separate  go« 
vemments,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war,  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and  greatly  embarrass" 
ed  their  operations  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevented  the  con- 
centration of  power,  and  the  establishment  of  an  energetic  and  ef- 
ficient  government,  as  well  as  occasioned  almost  constant  dissen- 
tions. 

It  required,  however,  a  long  course  of  fatal  experience  to  over- 
come  the  apprehensions  and  prejudices  whicb  existed  against  a 
consolidated  government,  embracing  all  the  provinces  composing 
the  present  territory  of  Colombia  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  could 
not  have  been  effected,  at  least  in  a  peaceable  manner,  except 
for  the  great  influence  of  Bolivar.  The  government  established  in 
Yenezucla,  in  1811,  was  a  confederacy  similar  to  tiiat  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  that  time,  and  long  aflcr,  was  almost  uni- 
versally popular,  both  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  General 
Miranda,  by  favouring  a  more  concentrated  and  energetic  govern- 
ment, gave  great  offence,  and  occasioned  himself  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.  The  province,  (now  department)  of  Cundani- 
marca,  in  1814,  could  not  be  induced  to  unite,  under  the  most  ur- 
gent circumstances,  with  the  other  provinces,  with  which  it  had 
formerly  been  connected,  and  the  employment  of  troops,  and  the 
capture  of  Bogota,  its  capital,  only,  could  compel  it  to  join  the 
confederation.  When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  ib 
apparent  that  the  revolution,  in  the  public  mind,  must  have  been 
great,  which  should  have  led  to  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada,  an  event  not  apparently  even  thought  of  at  the  time  of 
which  we  havC'been  speaking ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  go- 
vernment, which  is  not  a  confederacy  of  provinces,  but  an  entire 
consolidation  of  them  into  one  state,  with  a  unity  of  authority. 
The  first  of  these  events  took  place  in  December,  IS  19,  when,  af- 
ter the  overthrow  of  the  royal  power,  by  the  great  victory  of  Boy- 
aca,  a  congress  was  convened  at  Angostura.  Bolivar  delivered 
to  the  congress  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  showed  that  he 
had  studied  profotmdly  the  principles  of  government,  their  forma, 
and  their  spirit.  The  object  of  this  speech  was  to  produce  a  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  a  union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
nada, and  the  establishment  of  an  efBcient  government.  On  tl^ 
17th  of  the  month,  a  fundamental  law  was  passed,  which  united, 
in  one  state,  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  to  be  called  the  Re» 
public  of  Colombia.  This  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  ^ 
committee  to  prepare  a  constitution ;  and  one  having  been  report 
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ed,  it  was  considered  and  adopted  by  the  general  congress  assent'^ 
bled  at  Cucuta  on  the  30th  a{  A  ugust,  182 1  ^  and  has  ever  since  been 
in  operation,  although  the  government  was  not  organized  under  it 
for  some  time.*  Its  strength  and  merits  have  borne  the  test  of  se- 
veral year's  trial,  during  which,  the  government  founded  on  it,  has 
been  administered  with  regularity,  firmness,  and  success. 

The  principles  of  this  constitution  are  those  of  a  representative 
democracy  or  republic,  but  not  on  the  federative  plan.  One  su- 
preme national  legislature  is  recognized,  but  no  subordinate  ones. 
There  is  a  complete  unity  of  authority,  or  government ;  conse- 
quently, in  this  important  particular,  the  system  differs  essentially 
vom  that  of  the  United  States.  The  departments  are  only  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  do  not  possess  any  subordinate 
powers  of  government,  not  so  much  as  the  town  corporations  in 
New  England.  They  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an 
Intendant,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  ;  and  the 
provinces,  or  subdivisions  of  the  departments,  are  jinder  a  govern- 
or, also  appointed  by  the  president. 

In  another  important  principle  their  constitution  differs  from 
ours  ;  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  is  not  exercised  directlyy  but 
indirectly,  as  was  done  in  France.  The  people,  or  such  as  are 
qualified  to  vote,  (and  for  this  purpose  a  small  amount  of  property 
is  necessary,  or  the  exercise  of  some  trade  or  profession)  vote  for 
electors,  of  which  there  are  ten  for  every  representative,  and  these 
electors  choose  the  president  and  vice-president ;  and  also  the 
senators  and  representatives  to  congress.  One  representative  is 
chosen  for  every  30,000  of  the  population  ;  and  when  the  frac- 
tion, in  any  province,  is  more  than  one  half  that  number,  it  is  en- 
titled to  another.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  four  senators, 
two  of  which  are  chosen  every  four  years.  The  representatives 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  the  senators  for  eight ;  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  for  four,  the  former  being  eligible  only 
two  terms  in  succession. 

The  elections  of  the  people  are  held  once  in  four  years  in  the 
parishes,  at  which  each  qualified  voter  gives  his  suffrage  for  the 
number  of  electors  to  which  the  province  is  entitled.  The  elect- 
ors meet  in  the  capital  of  their  respective  provinces  once  in  four 
years,  and  choose  all  the  important  ojficere  of  the  government ; 
representatives,  senators,  president,  and  vice-president.  The 
TOtes  of  the  electors  are  returned  to  congress,  where  they  are 
canvassed,  and  Ihe  validity  of  die  election  decided.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  are  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  in  all  the  provinces ;  but  whether  the  senators  are 

*  When  Morale!  invaded  Maracaibo,  the  constitution  was  suspend- 
ed in  that  and  some  of  the  adjoining  provinces ;  and  during  the  war  in 
Quito,  the  constitution  was  mispeaded  in  the  southem  provinces. 
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chosen  like  the  executive,  by  the  whole  body  of  electors,  or  by 
the  electors  of  their  respective  departments,  we  cannot  determine 
from  any  intelligence  we  have  obtained.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever^ that  they  are  chosen  by  the  electors  of  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

The  condition  of  Colombia  is  entirely  different  from  the  United 
States,  or  what  it  was  when  our  constitution  was  adopted.  Just 
emerged  from  the  most  degrading  and  oppressive  colonian  despo- 
tism, the  people  at  large  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  or  in  aiiy 
way  prepared  for  a  government  founded  on  the  principles  of  that 
of  ttie  United  States,  where  so  much  power  is  reposed  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  will  take  time  to  overcome  habits,  the  efiects 
of  forms  of  government,  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  are  the 
bitter  fruits  of  a  jealous  and  gloomy  despotism.  The  constitu- 
tion, however,  possesses  many  just  and  noble  principles,  consti- 
tuting the  great  landmarks  ofhberty,  which  evince  the  liberal  spi- 
rit that  actuated  its  framers.  It  recognises  the  freedom  of  the 
press ;  the  trial  by  jury ;  it  abohshes  hereditary  rank  and  mono- 
polies ;  prohibits  all  arrests  not  authorized  by  law,  and  all  extras 
ordinary  tribunals  and  commissions,  and  declares  the  inviolability 
of  the  houses  and  papers  of  individuals ;  the  independence  of  the 
nation ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  the  responsibility  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  equality  of  rights. 

The  judiciary  and  administration  of  justice  are  imperfect  from 
the  influence  of  Spanish  laws,  ordinances,  and  juridical  regular 
tions.  Their  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  only  a  collection  of 
royal  ordinances,  laws  of  Castile,  laws  of  the  Indies,  compila- 
tions of  Spanish  decrees,  and  colonial  regulations,  abounding  in 
contradictions,  and  only  calculated  to  vex  the  suitor  with  the 
<<  law's  delay,"  and  the  laws  expense,  and  to  enrich  the  lawyer. 
'  The  government,  fully  sensible  of  the  defects  of  this  system,  is 
attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  as  fast  as  it  can  judiciously  be  done ; 
it  has  established  the  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  libels,  and  declared 
in  favour  of  introducing. it  generally.  But  the  long  established 
'  habits,  prejudices,  and  usages  of  the  people,  oppose  Serious  ob- 
stacles. 

Two  laws,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  congress,  deserve 
particular  notice,  and  the  highest  commendation ;  the  one  re- 
lating to  slavery,  and  the  other  to  education  ;  both  of  which  will- 
be. more  properly  considered  under  different  heads.  Indeed,  the 
laws  generally  which  have  been  adopted,  appear  to  be  by  the  pre- 
SQnt  government,  founded  on  just  principles  and  an  enlightened 
policy ,  calculated  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  government,  to 
promote  the  hxippiness  of  the  people,  and  the  power  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  rfepublici 
'  'Conrnifirccy  manufactures^  and  revenue. — The  principal  articles 
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of  Colombian  commerce,  are  cocoa,  coffee,  chocolate,  cottoo,  in* 
digo,  sugar,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  dye-woods,  medicinal  drugs, 
and  the  precious  meia.8,  gold,  silver,  and  platina.  The  foreign 
commerce  is  carried  on  principally  with  Great  Britain  and  ti^ 
United  States :  from  the  former,  Colombia  receives  manufactures 
of  various  descriptions,  and  military  stores,  with  ships  for  her 
navy;  and  from  the  latter,  flour,  manufactured  goods,  military  and 
naval  stores,  military  and  commercial  vessels  of  various  sizes. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Antilles,  or  West  India 
islands,  which  have  always  been  principally  supplied  with  mules 
and  horses  from  this  country.  The  war  of  the  revolution,  how- 
ever, has  made  such  destruction  of  cattle  of  every  kind  as  greatly 
to  diminish  this  trade.  Of  the  less  important  articles  of  commerce, 
are  mahogany,  and  other  woods  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
durability  for  cabinet  work,  and  other  use^,  used  in  dying ;  plants, 
bees  wax,  honey,  and  cochineal.  The  commercial  resources  of 
the  country  are  scarcely  yet  touched.  No  portion  of  the  world 
possesses  a  more  commanding  geographical  position,  more  valua- 
ble maritime  advantages  for  commerce,  than  Colombia  ;  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  American  continent,  washed  by  two  oceans, 
possessing  an  extensive  maritime  coast  on  both,  and  penetrated  by 
noble  rivers  affording  extensive  lines  of  navigation.  Its  Atlantic 
coast  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
is  centrally  and  favourably  situated  for  commerce  with  Europe, 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Atlantic 
countries  of  South  America ;  whilst  its  Pacific  coast  opens  to  tlie 
republic  the  commerce  of  the  south  sea  and  the  whiJe  fisheries. 
But  great  as  are  the  geographical  facilities  and  advantages  of  Co- 
lombia for  commerce,  they  do  not  surpass  its  natural  rntcmal  re- 
sources. Situated  under  the  line,  and  embracing  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  the  productions  of  the  three  zones ;  rich  in  mineral  trea- 
sures, in  boundless  forests  of  valuable  woods,  comprising  immense 
savannas,  whose  spontaneous  and  perpetual  verdure,  sustains  al- 
most without  the  care,  and  entirely  without  the  expense  of  man, 
vast  herds  of  cattle.  No  country  possesses  more  extensive  and 
diversified  natural  resources  of  wealth  and  of  commerce.  In- 
dustry, art,  and  capital  only  are  wanted,  under  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  a  free  and  enlightened  government,  to  develope 
these  exhaustless  treasures.  In  a  country  possessing  such  vast 
resources,  when  peopled,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  of  the  mines, 
and  of  the  forests,  must  constitute  its  wealth,  and  the  sources  of 
its  commerce.  The  application  of  industry  to  these  objects  will 
augment  the  commercial  ability  of  the  country,  in  a  ratio  corres- 
ponding with  the  increase  of  labour ;  and  this  will  be  greatly  sti- 
mulated by  a  free  and  stable  government,  by  the  multiplicatiim  of 
population,  the  improvement  of  the  artSa  and  the  introduction  of 
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capital.  Wise  laws  and  a  judicious  tariff  must  have  great  influr 
ence  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Colombia.  In  a  new  coun- 
try, so  thinly  inhabited,  and  possessing  such  unbounded  natural 
wealth,  requiring  developoment,  who  can  doubt  that  freedom  of 
commerce,  with  all  nations,  is  the  most  correct  policy,  and  will 
best  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ? 

The  pernicious  consequences  of  the  restricted  and  monopoli- 
zing system  of  Spain,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have 
induced  the  present  government,  immediately,  to  secure  to  the 
countiy  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  their  inde- 
pendence, freedom  of  commerce,  and  to  open  their  ports  to 
all  the  world.  But  long  established  regulations,  although  founded 
in  despotism  and  ignorance,  are  not  easily  given  up  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  despotism  is  felt  long  aAer  the  power  which  sustained 
it,  is  overthrown.  In  the  year  1823,  during  the  recess  of  con- 
gress, the  vice-president  of  Colombia,  administering  the  govern- 
ment, promulgated  a  decree,  prohibiting  foreigners  trading  in  the 
country,  on  their  own  account,  and  requiring  that  they  should 
consign  themselves  to  the  natives.  This  injudicious  and  il- 
liberal measure,  which  savoured  much  of  the  jealous  and  mono- 
polizing system  of  Spain,  could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  congress 
had  the  wisdom  not  to  pass  it  into  a  law.  Tobacco  has  been  pro- 
hibited from  being  imported  into  the  country ;  likewise  all  kinds 
of  foreign  spirits,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
brandy,  called  aguaidicnte.  Every  species  of  Spanish-  produce 
and  manufacture  introduced  into  the  country  is  forfeited  by  the 
biws  of  the  republic.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  commer- 
cial, as  a  political  measure,  it  being  intended  to  distress  Spain ; 
but  it  must  also  occasion  some  inconvenience  to  Colombia,  and 
particularly  prove  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Venezuela  in  cocoa,  ol 
which  article  Spain  is  the  principal  consumer.  Of  the  policy  of 
these,  or  any  other  particular  prohibitions  or  restrictions,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  deciding ;  but  it  is  evident,  that,  for  a  conside- 
rahle  period,  the  commerce  of  Colombia  must  consist  of  an  ex 
change  of  the  produce  of  her  exuberant  soil,  of  her  mines,  and  oi 
her  forests,  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  United  States* 
Colombia  must  afford  an  extensive  market  for  the  manufactures 
of  England,  which  country  will  enjoy  the  principal  part  of  the  Co- 
lombian commerce  ;  although  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  will, 
doubtless,  aim  to  participate  in  its  benefit.  The  amount  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  imported  into  New  Granada,  previous  to  1810,  was 
2,500,000  dollars  annually ;  and  the  exports  1>,500,000,  exclusive 
of  the  precious  metals ;  and  the  cast  and  ingots  of  gold  exported, 
are  2,650,000  dollars. 

The  manufactures  of  the  republic  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
southern  departments.     Previous  to  the  year  1810,  their  annual 
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vakie  was  computed  to  be  5,000,000  of  dollars,  A  gre^t  extenami 
of  this  branch  of  industry  cannot  be  expected  in  a  country  Scbound- 
ing  in  such  immense  agricultural  resources,  capable  of  affording 
an  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  with  most  of  the  worl<L 
The  mechanic  arts  must  be  generally  established,  a,nd  advanced 
to  a  state  of  considerable  perfection  in  any  country,  before  manu- 
factures, exeept  a  few  of  the  coarser  kind,  can  be  introduced. 
This  has  not  been  done  in  Colombia  ;  and  where  there  is  a  great 
want  of  artisans,  of  almost  every  description,  such  as  carpenters, 
joiners,  ship  builders,  masons,  blacksmiths,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
aaddlers,  ^nd  cabinet  makers,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  manu- 
tactures  will  be  introduced  to  any  extent.  Furniture  is  imported 
in  all  the  sea  ports,  from  Jamaica,  Curacoa,  and  the  United  States ; 
but  this  article  is  too  bulky  to  be  conveyed  into  the  interior,  with 
the  imperfect  communication  which  exists. 

The  sources  of  revenue  of  the  republic  are  direct  and  indirect 
taxes ;  but  the  custom-house  duties  constitute,  by  far,  the  most 
certain  and  important  source,  which  is  constantly  increasing} 
whilst  many  of  the  ancient  sources  of  revenue,  have  been  abolish- 
ed.  The  duties  received  at  La  Guira  sometimes  amoiidt  to  60,000 
dollars  per  month.  There  are  some  of  the  old  monopolies  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  duties  on  salt  The  produce  of  the  mint,  includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  coinage,  amounts  to  about  2,000,000  of  dol- 
lars annually.  The  national  debt  is  principally  due  to  foreigners, 
and  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  charac- 
ter and  duration  of  the  war,  in  which  the  republic  has  been  en- 
gaged. In-  1822,  the  republic  borrowed  of  Messrs.  Herring, 
Graham  &  Fowles,  2,000,000  sterling,  and  in  1824,  a  further  loan 
was  obtained  in  London  of  4,750,000  ;  so  that  her  whole  foreign 
debt  is  30,000,000  dollars ;  besides  which,  she  owes  a  domestic 
debt,  probably  of  no  great  amount  This  sum  must  be  regarded 
as  small,  when  we  consider  the  long  and  destructive  war  whidb 
the  country  has  sustained  ;  and  although  considerable,  it  can  form 
no  obstacle  to  the  national  prosperity,  as  the  ability  of^  the  repub- 
lic to  meet  it  will  be  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  re- 
venue of  New  Granada,  previous  to  1810,  amounted  to  3,200,000 
dollars.  Among  the  sources  of  this  revenue,  was  the  royal  right 
of  a  fifth  of  the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines,  the  tribute  or  capi- 
tation tax  paid  by  the  Indians ;  the  bulls  of  crusade ;  the  alcabala, 
or  duties  paid  on  the  sale  of  every  article  of  consumption,  and  par- 
tially the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  which  are  now  abolished.  The 
revenue  of  Venezuela,  at  the  same  time,  was  2,126,000  dollars. 

The  revolutionary  war,  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  aid  bran- 
ches of  revenue ;  the  entire  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
pobtio^l  and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
UMsrease  of  expendiltire,  occasioned  by  the  war,  have  rendered 
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the  state  of  the  finance  unpromising,  and  stamped  the  system  as 
imperfect,  and  obviously  undigested.  In  1823,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  levy  a  direct  contribution,  in  the  form  of  income  tax, 
which  completely  failed,  in  consequence  (according  to  the  report 
of  the  minister  of  finance)  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fair  as* 
sessment.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  for  t£e  govern- 
ment is  estimated  at  2,000,000  of  dollars :  but  the  expenses  at- 
tending which,  are  computed  at  1,300,000  dollars.  The  revenue 
from  the  salt  works  is  about  100,000  dollars,  equal  to  its  former 
amount ;  but  the  tobacco  monopoly  is  unproductive.  The  im- 
posts, or  duties  on  goods  imported,  is  the  main  branch  of  revenue ;. 
but  at  present,  far  from  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  The  revenue,  however,  from  this  source,  must 
increase  with  great  rapidity,  with  the  increase  of  population,  the 
developement  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  the  re- 
public ;  so  that,  at  no  distsmt  period,  it  may  suffice  for  the  entire 
demands  of  the  government. 

Armyj  navy,  and  military  resources. — The  army  of  the  republic 
IS  highly  respectable,  both  for  size  and  character.  In  addition  to 
the  garrisons,  which  arc  maintained  in  the  fortified  towns,  an  effi- 
cient corps  is  reserved  in  each  department,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence. In  1823,  provision  was  made  for  raising  immediately, 
50,000  men,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  Spain,  and  a  powerful  Co- 
lombian army  has  already  liberated  Peru,  and  covered  itself  with 
glory.  The  fields  of  Boyaca,  Carabobo,  in  Colombia,  and  Aya- 
cucho,  in  Peru,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  the  heroic  army  of  Colombia.  Few,  if  any  examples  are  on 
record,  of  a  country  of  the  same  population  and  resources,  having 
carried  on  so  long  and  destructive  a  war  as  Colombia  has  done, 
and  bringing  the  same  to  so  successful  and  glorious  a  termination. 
The  navy  of  the  republic  has  not  arrived  at  maturity ;  but  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  its  extension  and  efficiency  by  large 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  purchasing  vessels 
of  war.  Naval  schools,  for  scientific  and  practical  instruction, 
have  been  established  at  Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  the  principal 
naval  stations  belonging  to  the  republic.  A  respectable  navy  has 
already  been  created  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
composed  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  which  has  been  found 
of  great  utility  in  assisting  the  military  operations.  A  frigate  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  called  the  Chapman,  lately  arrived  at  Carthage- 
na, from  Sweden,  purchased  for  the  Colombian  government ;  a 
ship  of  the  line,  the  corvette  Boyaca,  the  sloop  of  war  Protector, 
and  several  other  ships  of  war  were  purchased  in  England  for  the 
Colombian  service  in  1825,  most  of  which  have  arrived  at  Car 
thagena.     In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  frigate  Soutl 
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America,  a  beautiful  and  elegant  vessel  was  launched  in  Netr* 
York,  designed  for  Colombia ;  and  another  has  been  built  at  Phi- 
ladelphia  for  the  same  service. 

The  military  resources  of  the  republic  are  ample  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defence ;  and  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  an  effi- 
cient army  are  abundant  The  people  of  colour,  of  all  classes^ 
make  excellent  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  army  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Colombia  are  as  capable  of  maintaining  their  independence, 
as  any  other  nation,  of  the  same  magnitude,  on  the  globe. 

Cfiaracter  of  the  people,  ednctitionj  &c. — A  late  traveller  re- 
marks, that  the  most  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Colom- 
bian Creoles,  is  good  nature.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a  nation 
which  has  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  colonial  degradation,  can 
immediately  develope  any  very  strong  or  peculiar  characteristics  ; 
but  it  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  to  observe,  that  during 
their  long  and  arduous  struggle,  they  have  displayed  a  constancy 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  that  has 
rarely  been  equalled  in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  government  of  Colombia  has  main- 
tained its  public  credit  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  that  all  its  re- 
lations with  foreigners  have  been  characterized  by  the  love  of  jus- 
tice and  liberality;  that  it  has  omitted  no  means  of  diffusing  know- 
ledge, or  extending  the  blessings  of  the  republican  system  among 
its  citizens,  and  of  preparing  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  the  exalted  destiny  which  awaits  them,  as  citizens  of  a  free, 
prosperous,  and  powerful  republic.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the 
present  government,  is  gradually  obliterating  the  casts  and  classes 
into  which  the  population  was  divided  under  the  colonial  system* 
These  distinctions,  so  inconsistent  with  a  republican  government, 
will  soon  be  entirely  lost.  The  constitution  and  the  laws  recog- 
niae  no  distinction  of  colour,  and  all  free  persons  are  equally  eli- 
gible to  office.  To  the  eternsd  honour  of  the  present  congress, 
one  of  its  earliest  acts  had  for  its  object,  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  provides  that  no  person  can  be  bom  a  slave  in  the  re- 
public, and  prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves  under  a  severe  pe- 
Balty.  Nor  does  it  stop  here  ;  but  makes  provision  for  a  manu- 
mission fund,  by  a  tax  which,  according  to  the  colonial  laws,  was 
retained  by  the  government  These  regulations  are  simibur  to 
those  which  were  adopted  by  the  republican  government  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  an  earlier  period.  The  manumission  fund  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  slaves,  a  great  number  of  which  are  annually  re- 
deemed ;  their  characters  are  strictly  inquired  into  by  the  highest 
magistrates,  and  those  are  redeemed  who  are  the  most  desenr- 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  Caraccas  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 
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were  the  seats  of  learning,  and  like  luminous  bodies,  diffused  their 
light  through  the  dark  atmosphere  of  the  provinces.  Caraccas 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolution  in  Venezuela ;  and  Bogota, 
in  New  Grenada.  A  great  portion  of  the  political  intelligence, 
which  afterwards  w^as  scattered  through  the  provinces,  was  dis- 
seminated from  tlH3se  cities,  which  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  re- 
public. Not  only  the  light,  but  the  first  heat  of  the  revolution, 
originated  in  these  two  capitals  ;  which  not  only  diffused  a  know- 
ledge of  their  rights  among  the  people,  but  set  the  first  examples 
of  defending  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  were  more  ea- 
iightened  by  means  of  commerce,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreigners, 
than  those  of  Bogota ;  but  their  acquirements  were  in  a  difierent 
department  of  science.  Politics,  philosophy,  eloquence,  meta- 
physics, and  the  moral  sciences,  received  the  most  attention  at 
Caraccas  ;  whilst  at  Bogota,  the  mathematics,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  other  physical  sciences,  received  the  great- 
est attention.*  Politics,  however,  were  not  neglected  at  Bo- 
gota, where  there  were  many  individuals  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
principles,  all  of  whom  took  part  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  and 
most  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  patriotism. 

There  were,  perhaps,  i'xiw  cities  in  America,  that  possessed  a 
greater  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  at  the  breaking  out 
t>f  the  revuluttoii,  than  Bogota.  Doctors  Mutis,  Calders,  Zea, 
and  other  members  of  the  university,  cultivated  the  mathematics 
with  success  ;  the  first  wan  also  a  distinguished  botanist.  The 
great  work  on  that  subject  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
was  prose<^uted  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Senforso  Mutis,  Don  Jose 
Lozano,  and  Don  Francisco  Jose  Caldas,  assisted  by  the  pencil 
of  Don  Salvados  Rezo.  They  were  encouraged  in  tlieir  re- 
searches by  the  popular  government ;  but  their  labours  and  ih&r 
lives  were  cut  short  by  the  blood  thirsty  Morillo,  who,  on  his  cap- 
ture of  the  capital  in  1816,  put  to  death  all  the  learned  men,  as 
well  as  all  the  actors  in  the  revolution,  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

Under  the  colonial  despotism,  the  studies  of  all  the  universities 
and  colleges  were  established  by  law,  and  all  others  stiictly  pro- 
hibited ;  so  that  these  institutions  were  rather  calculated  to  cramp, 
than  to  expand  the  intellect — ^to  confine,  rather  than  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  student.  AU  books,  which  -did  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  despotism  of  the  state,  or  the  church,  were  pro- 
hibited, and  the  Inqjiisition  was  charged  to  prevent  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  country.  With  all  the  restrictions  and  vigilance  of 
the  holy  office,  however,  liberal  books  found  their  way  into 
America ;  and  the  students,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  devoted  that 
time  to  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Volney,  which  they  were  required 
to  apply  to  scholastic  and  tiieological  studies.     Don  A.  Narino, 

»  Hall's  Colombia. 
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aflerwardg  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  translated  Rous- 
seau's Social  Compact,  for  which  offence,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent  of  the  viceroy,  he  was  immured  in 
the  dungeons  of  Carthagena,  and  thence  was  removed  to  Spain. 
Under  such  a  despotism,  which  feared  nothing  so  much  as  light, 
it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  science  and  learning  should  have 
made  the  progress  they  did  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. 

Among  the  ^rst  subjects  which  received  the  attention  of  the 
constitutional  congress,  was  that  of  education.  At  its  first  ses- 
sion, it  passed  an  act  concerning  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties. The  report  of  Mr.  Restrepo,  the  secretary  of  state,  shows 
that  the  government  engaged  zealously  in  this  important  work. 
The  Lancastrian  system  has  been  introduced,  and  numerous 
schools  have  been  established  on  that  plan.  The  founder  of  the 
system  is  now  in  Colombia,  using  his  exertions  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  his  system  of  education,  and  to  scatter  light  in  dark 
places.  Some  few  seminaries  of  a  higher  order  have  been  put 
m  operation,  and  the  universities  and  colleges  have  undergone 
a  thorough  reformation.  A  portion  o{  the  old  ecclesiastical  re- 
venue, particularly  the  property  of  certain  monasteries  and  nim- 
neries,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The 
restrictions  on  books  have  not  only  been  removed,  but  they  ore  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  also  maps,  charts,  engrav- 
ings, scientific  apparatus,  &c.  Useful  books  for  schools,  and 
good  teachers,  are  much  wanted.  Considering  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  much  has  been  done,  although  this  is  only  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  first  fruits  of  the  great  work  of  mental  regeneration  and 
illumination,  which  Bolivar,  and  his  patriotic  associates  in  Co- 
lombia, have  undertaken.  Forty  schools  on  the  plan  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  have  been  established  during  the  past  year,  besides 
ten  colleges,  and  three  universities,  and  a  public  library  at  the 
capital,  containing  14,000  volumes.  Bolivar,  the  founder  of 
the  republic,  has  lately  made  a  large  donation  to  Caraccas, 
his  native  city,  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  primary 
schools. 

His  constant  efforts  to  emancipate  the  people  from  moral  datk- 
ness,  will  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  name,  than  his  great  and 
extraordinary  exploits  to  liberate  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain. 

Religion. — ^In  Colombia,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  what  waa 
Spanish  America,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  and 
maintained  by  law.  More  liberality,  however,  prevails  in  Co- 
lombia than  in  Mexico,  and  a  certain  degree  of  toleration  to  other 
religions  is  allowed.  In  August,  1821,  the  congress  passed  a 
decree,  abolishing  the  Inauisition,  and  conferring  on  the  eccleai- 
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CGurtSy  jufisdictioQ  in  all  matters  of  religion,  according  to 
the  canons  and  customs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church*  The 
law  proYideSi  that  juridical  f>roceediDgs  in  such  coises  (in  matters 
of  faith)  shall  take  place  only  with  respect  to  Romaik  Catholioi^ 
bom  in  Colombia,  tlieir  children,  and  those  who,  having  come 
from  other  countries,  shall  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  pac 
rish  registers  of  the  Catholics ;  but  not  with  respect  to  strangers, 
who  may  have  come  to  reside  temporarily,  or  permanently,  nor 
with  their  descendants,  who  can  in  no  manner  be  molested  on 
account  of  their  belief,  though  they  ought  to  respect  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  and  rehgion. 

This  is  a  qualified  kind  of  toleration,  even  as  it  respects  fo- 
reigners, as  the  law  declares  that  they  shall  not  be  molested 
"  on  account  of  their  belief,"  which  leaves  it  uncertain,  whether 
they  are  to  be  protected  in  the  open  public  worship  of  religion, 
differing  from  the  Catholic.  This  is  a  question  of  construction, 
arising  from  the  face  of  the  law,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  it  may 
be  decided.  The  clergy  will  be  disposed  to  put  the  most  iUibe- 
ral  interpretation  on  the  law  ;  but  tlie  officers  composing  the  go- 
vernment, and  all  the  enlightened  men  throughout  the  republic,  it 
is  presumed,  will  be  inclined  to  construe  this  act  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable and  liberal  manner.  This  qualified  toleration  is  but 
just  raising  the  veil  of  an  established  faith,  to  let  in  a  glimpse  of 
light  to  the  mental  vision.  It  may  be  all  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  will  admit ;  but  it  is 
not  what  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  the  civil 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted,  demand.  It  is  justly  ob- 
served by  a  recent  writer,  "If  Colombia  intends  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  United  States,  and  to  grow  powerful,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  into  her  bosom,  some  change  in  her  religious 
system,  either  legally  sanctioned,  or  conventionally  allowed,  must 
take  place."*  In  other  respects,  the  government  has  adopted 
the  most  liberal  regulations  to  promote  the  emigration  of  foreign- 
ers into  the  country ;  that  is,  Europeans  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  the  president  being  authorized  to  distribute  or  dis- 
pose of  one  million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  the  lands  of  the  state, 
for  the  encouragement  of  emigration. 

The  bondage  of  the  mind  is  the  most  debasing  and  humiliating 
kind  of  slavery  ;  and  until  that  is  free,  no  nation  is  completely 
emancipated.  Civil  hberty  cannot  long  exist  with  religious  uv 
tolerance  and  despotism ;  one  must  acquire  the  entire  ascendan- 
cy, when  it  will  destroy  the  other.  The  result  in  Colombia  can- 
not occasion  doubt  or  apprehension.  If  the  present  free  repub- 
lican institutions  maintain  their  ground,  unqualified  toleration  and 
fieedom  of  inquiry,  and  of  action,  in  matters  of  religion,  must  iiip 

•  HaU'8  Colombia. 
3* 
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tffitMf  foOow.  This  requires  time,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
•  nation,  long  enslaved,  can  be  redeemed  in  a  daj ;  or  that  tfa^ 
accamuhited  rubbish  of  three  centuries  of  political  oppression 
and  hierarchical  craft  and  corruption,  can  be  removed  by  the  first 
efforts  of  libertj.  The  enjoyment  of  entire  religious  freedom 
will  form  the  capstone  of  the  political  edifice,  whose  sure  fovoH 
dation,  and  lofty  structure,  it  is  hoped,  will  long  reflect  the  sun- 
light of  liberty  and  truth  on  the  vast  decUvities  of  the  Andes,  and 
over  the  outstretched  vallies  of  the  Oronoco* 
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REVOLUTION  IN  COLOMBIA. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Causes  of  the  revolution — eveaU  in  Spain — e9iabU$h$nerU  ofjmiias 
there — overthrow  of  the  central  junta — establishment  of  juntas 
in  Afnerica — massacre  at  Quito — success  of  the  French  in  Spain 
— establisJiment  of  the  regency  of  Cadiz-— effect  of  these  events  on 
the  colonies—^nta  suprema  of  Caraccas—biockade  of  Carac" 
cos  by  the  regency — troops  sent  from  Spain — conduct  of  the  Cor- 
tes towards  America — congress  of  Venezuela — declaration  ofln- 
dependence — proceedings  in  l^ain — policy  of  England  and 
France — propositions  of  accommodation  rejected  by  the  Cor^ 
tes— junta  ofCaraccas  sends  deputies  to  England. 

WE  have  seen  what  America  was,  whilst  d  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
crown  ;  we  ore  now  to  behold  her  in  a  different  and  more  inte- 
resting character ;  in  maintaining  for  a  long  period,  with  unex- 
ampled perseverance,  a  desperate  struggle  for  her  independence, 
characterized  by  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  unparalleled 
in  modem  times ;  to  behold  her  exertions  finally  crowned  with 
success,  and  half  a  dozen  independent  states  suddenly  emerging 
from  colonial  degradation,  and  taking  their  rank  in  the  family  of 
nations  ;  to  witness  these  states  founded  on  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  calculated  to  secure  to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, independence,  liberty,  peace,  and  their  attendant  blessings. 

The  revolution  in  Colombia  is  more  important  than  that  in 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  as  it  was  here  that  the  war  com- 
menced, and  the  struggle  was  here  more  protracted  and  seveie ; 
here  too  Spain  made  her  greatest  exertions,  and  the  success  of 
the  revolution  in  Colombia,  in  no  small  degree,  has  been  the 
means  of  its  ultimate  triumph  through  the  Spanish  American  do- 
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minions.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  noticing  the  causes  of  events 
which, led  to  the  revolution,  have  to  consider  many  whose  influ- 
ence was  general  on  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  on  those  now  constituting  the  Colombian  repub- 
lic 

The  first  causes  of  the  civil  commotions  in  America  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  Spain.  These 
disturbances,  the  offspring  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  although  without  his  intention,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  revolution  in  South  America,  and  in  this  view  have  been  pro^ 
ductive  of  important  benefits  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  to  the  world.  His  proceedings  at  Bayonne,  in  compelling 
Ferdinand  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain  in  favour  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  the  evident  designs  of  Napoleon,  threw  Spain  in- 
to confusion.  The  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused, 
and  the  people  refused  to  submit  to  a  monarch  imposed  on  them 
bv  treachery,  and  supported  by  foreign  bayonets.  In  the  pro 
vmces  not  occupied  by  the  French,  juntas  were  established, 
which  assumed  the  goverameat  of  their  districts  ;  and  tliat  at 
Seville  styling  itself  the  supreme  junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
despatcheid  deputies  to  the  different  governments  in  America,  re- 
quiring an  acknowledgment  of  its  authority ;  to  obtain  which,  it 
was  represented  that  the  junta  was  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
throughout  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  the  regency  created  at 
Madrid  by  Ferdinand,  when  he  lefl  his  capital,  and  the  junta  at 
Asturias,  each  claimed  superiority,  and  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  attentive  to  America ; 
agents  were  sent  in  the  name  of  Joseph,  king  of  Spain,  to  com- 
municate to  the  colonies  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  and  his 
own  accession  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  to  procure  tlie  recogni- 
tion of  his  authority  by  the  Americans.  Thus  the  obedience  of 
the  colonies  was  demanded  by  no  less  than  four  tribunals,  each 
claiming  to  possess  supreme  authority  at  home.  There  could 
scarcely  have  occurred  a  conjuncture  more  favourable  for  the 
colonists  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  Spain,  being  convuls- 
ed as  she  was  by  a  civil  war,  the  king  a  prisoner,  the  monarchy 
subverted,  and  the  people  unable  to  agree  among  themselves 
where  the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  or  which  of  the  pretead- 
en  to  it  were  to  be  obeyed*  The  power  of  the  parent  state  over 
its  eolonies  was  defsKto  at  an  end ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  were,  in  a  meastne,  required  to  ^'  provide  new  guards  fi»r 
tkw  security."  But  so  totally  unprepax^  were  the  colonists 
lor  a  political  revolution,  that  instead  of  these  events  being  re- 
gaided  as  auspicious  to  their  prosperity»  they  only  served  to 
pvove  the  atreagtb  of  their  loyalty  and  attaehmeiil  to  Spiuui* 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  viceroys  and  captain-generals,  except- 
ing the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  manifested  a  readiness  to  (^cqiii- 
esce  in  the  cessions  of  Bayonne,  to  yield  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  to  sacrifice  their  king,  provided  they  could  retain 
their  places,  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  the  new  king,  the 
news  of  the  occurrences  in  Spain  filled  the  people  with  indigna- 
tion ;  they  publicly  burnt  the  proclamations  sent  out  by  king  Jo- 
seph, expelled  his  agents,  and  ^uch  was  their  rage,  that  all 
Frenchmen  in  the  colonies  became  objects  of  insult  and  execra- 
tion. A  French  brig  arrived  at  Caraccas  with  despatches,  in 
July,  1808,  and  anchored  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  fact 
was  no  sooner  known  to  the  inhabitants,  than  the  utmost  excite- 
ment ensued,  attended  with  such  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
French,  that  the  captain  of  the  brig  was  obliged  to  steal  out  of 
town  secretly,  in  the  night,  to  save  his  life. 

"  On  entering  the  city,"  says  a  British  naval  officer,  "  I  ob- 
served a  great  effervescence  among  the  people,  like  something 
which  either  precedes  or  follows  a  popular  commotion  ;  and  as  I 
entered  the  large  inn  of  the  city,  I  was  surrounded  by  inhabitants 
of  almost  all  classes. 

"  I  here  learned  that  the  French  captain,  who  had  arrived  yes- 
terday, had  brought  intelligence  of  every  thing  which  had  taken 
place  in  Spain  in  favour  of  France ;  that  he  had  announced  the 
accession  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  had 
brought  orders  to  the  government  from  the  French  emperor. 

"  The  city  was  immediately  in  arms  ;  10,000  of  its  inhabitants 
surrounded  the  residence  of  the  captain-general,  and  demanded 
the  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  as  their  king ;  which 
he  promised  the  next  day.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  them : 
they  proclaimed  him  that  evening  by  heralds,  in  form,  throughout 
the  city,  and  placed  his  portrait,  illuminated,  in  the  gallery  of  Uie 
town-house. 

"  The  French  were  first  publicly  insulted  in  the  coffee-house, 
from  whence  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw ;  and  the  French 
captain  left  Caraccas,  privately,  about  eight  o'clock  that  nighty 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  so  saved  his  life ;  for, 
about  ten  o'clock,  his  person  was  demanded  of  the  governor  by 
the  populace,  and  when  they  learned  that  he  was  gone,  three 
hundred  men  followed  him  to  put  him  to  death. 

"  Though  coldly  received  by  the  governor,  I  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  hailed  as  their 
deliverer.  The  news  which  I  gave  them  from  Cadiz  was  de- 
voured with  avidity,  and  produced  enthusiastic  shouts  of  grati- 
tude to  England."* 

A  French  brig,  with  an  envoy  from  Napoleon,  arrived  at  Bue* 

~    '^  Extract  firom  Captain  Beaver's  letter  to  A.  Cochrane. 

ToL.IL  E 
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JI08  Ayres  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  despatches  to  Liniers,  the 
viceroy,  who  issued  a  proclamation  informing  the  people  of  the 
events  which  had  occurred  in  Spain,  and  intended  to  persuade 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  at  Bayonne,  and  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  This  proclamation  was 
badly  received  by  tlic  people ;  and  the  governor  of  Monte  Video 
accusing  Linicrs  of  disloyalty,  and  disregarding  his  proclamation, 
established  a  junta  for  Uie  province,  similar  to  those  in  Spain, 
and  thus  withdrew  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Liniers. 

The  intelligence  of  the  general  revolt  in  Spain  against  the  go- 
vernment of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  the  establishment  of  juntas, 
was  received  in  Mexico  about  the  same  time,  and  occasioned 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and  when  the 
deputies,  some  time  afler,  arrived  from  the  junta  of  Seville,  they 
were  ready  to  acknowleds^e  their  authority,  and  would  have  done 
it,  had  not  despatches  arrived  from  the  junta  of  Asturias,  cau- 
tioning them  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Andalusian 
junta*  At  this  period,  so  little  thought  bad  the  colonists  of  at- 
tempting to  avail  themselves  of  the  disorders  which  existed  in 
Spain,  to  establish  their  independence,  and  so  strong  was  their 
loyalty,  that  they  seemed  ready  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
any  self-created  tribunal  in  Spain,  which  claimed  to  be  respected 
and  obeyed  at  home ;  although  it  is  evident  tliat  there  was  no  more 
propriety  in  the  colonies  acknowledging  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  juntas  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  than  there  was  of  Spain's  re- 
cognising the  authority  of  a  junta  established  in  the  colonies ;  as 
America  had  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Spain,  not  to  the  nation* 

As  the  disorders  in  the  peninsula  continued,  and  no  sovereign 
power  existed  there  which  the  colonies  could  respect,  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  Cacas,  the  captain-general,  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  junta,  similar  to  those  in  Spain.  And  although  the 
petitioners  had  evidently  no  other  object  than  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  province ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  principles  of 
the  petition  were  taken  from  the  laws,  the  petitioners  wi^re  an- 
swered by  being  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were 
released,  however,  in  a  few  days. 

No  one  of  the  several  juntas  in  Spain  being  able  to  acquire 
supreme  authority,  and  feeling  the  want  of  unity  of  power,  the 
provincial  juntas  agreed  to  send  deputies  to  a  central  junta,  and 
thus  constitute  a  national  authority  and  tribunal.  In  c&se  of  a 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  the  laws  of  Spain  required  the 
establishment  of  a  regency ;  yet,  nevertlieless,  this  irregular  tri- 
bunal was  obeyed,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  America,  and  so  im- 
plicitly in  the  latter,  that,  down  to  the  year  1810,  more  than  nine- 
ty millions  of  dollars  were  sent  to  Spain  by  the  colonies.     This 
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money  not  only  enabled  the  Spanish  patriots,  as  they  were  called, 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  France,  but  gave  vigour  to  the  measures 
they  subsequently  adopted  towards  America,  so  that  the  colo- 
nies furnished  the  means  of  their  own  subjugation.  Many  of 
the  most  intelligent  individuals  in  America  did  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  authority  of  the  central  junta  of  Spain,  and  generally 
much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  colonies,  in  case  the 
French  should  prevail.  These  sentiments  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  junta  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in  August,  1809  ;  and 
the  Marquis  Selva  AUegre  was  chosen  its  president.  •  A  similar 
junta  had  previously  been  created  in  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  districts  under  the  dominion  of  the  audience  of  Charcas, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  military  force  of  the  viceroy  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  Don  A  mar,  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  junta  formed  at  Quito  ;  but  desirous  of  ex- 
hibiting an  appearance  of  acting  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  he  convened  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gotii,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  on  the  subject ;  believing 
diat  tiiey  would  not  have  independence  sufficient  to  oppose  his 
will.  *  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed  ;  the  assembly  not 
only  approved  of  the  proceedings  at  Quito,  but  declared  that  a 
similar  body  ought  to  be  formed  in  Santa  Fe,  for  the  security  of 
the  country,  in  case  Spain  should  finally  be  conquered  by  the 
French.  The  assembly,  with  the  consent  of  the  viceroy,  was  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  on  the  11  th  of  September,  1S09,  the  first 
meeting  being  on  the  7th.  Still  thinking  to  intimidate  the  mem- 
bers, the  viceroy  required  that  each 'one  should  give  his  vote  in 
writing.  When  the  assembly  again  met,  they  were  surprised  to 
see  that  the  guards  of  the  palace  were  doubled,  and  that  great 
miUtary  preparations  had  been  made,  as  if  an  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching the  city.  But  even  this  seasonable  display  of  milita- 
ry force  did  not  have  the  effect  of  overawing  the  assembly ; 
its  debates  were  bold  and  spirited,  and  the  voting  by  written  bal- 
lots showing  the  opinions  of  the  different  members,  tended  to 
strengthen  their  firmness  and  resolution ;  so  .that  the  friends  of 
the  measure  were  rather  increased  than  diminished.  This  oc- 
casion first  brought  into  notice  several  individuals,  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished  patriots ;  Camillo  de  Torres,  Gu- 
tierrez, father  Padilla,  and  Moreno,  were  among  the  number. 
Being  at  length  persuaded  that  he  could  not  have  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  acting  in  conformity  to  public  opinion,  the  viceroy 
took  immediate  steps  to  suppress  the  popular  junta  at  Quito  by 
an  armed  force ;  and  the  viceroy  of  Peru  having  despatched 
troops  for  the  same  object,  the  junta  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a 
power  which  it  had  no  means  of  resisting.  And  although  an  as- 
surance was  given  by  the  president  of  the  audiencia  of  Quito^ 
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that  no  one  shoulii,  in  any  way,  suffer  on  account  o£  what  had 
taken  place ;  yet,  in  violation  of  this  plighteo  taith,  a  large  nuno- 
her  of  those  who  had  belonged  to,  or  supported  the  populai  go^ 
vemment,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, the  following  year,  they  were  all  massacred  in  prison,  under 
pretence  of  revolt.  The  troops  stationed  in  the  city,  after  mas- 
sacreing  the  prisoners,  were  suffered  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  , 
the  scene  of  rapine  and  carnage  was  shocking,  and  involved  the 
property  of  thousands,  and  the  lives  of  more  than  three  hundred 
persons,  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  anniversary  of  the  fate  of 
these  early  victims  to  the  liberation  and  independence  of  Colom- 
bia, was  commemorated  by  order  of  the  junta  of  Caraccas,  in 
1810,  in  a  solemn  manner,  with  appropriate  funeral  honours. 

These  tyrannical  and  sanguinary  measures  producing  great 
excitement  throughout  the  colonies,  tended  to  weaken  the  attach- 
ment that  was  felt  towards  the  parent  country.  Few  individuals, 
however,  even  thought  of  independence ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
were  anxious  for  a  rc-cstablishment  of  the  government  of  Spain, 
and  a  reformation  iii  the  colonics.  The  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  America,  and  the  violent  measures  pursued  by  the 
colonial  chiefs,  alarmed  the  central  junta  of  old  Spain,  and  with 
a  view  to  conciliate  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Americans, 
they  issued  a  pompous  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted,  that 
'*  the  colonies  were  equal  to  the  mother  country."  But  this 
was  entirely  deceptive ;  no  reformation  of  the  system,  no  cor- 
rection  of  abuses,  was  attempted ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  violence  of  the  governors  had  occasioned, 
Spaniards  were  sent  to  America  to  fill  all  places,  and  to  occupy 
all  public  employment,  as  had  been  done  for  ages  past ;  wlule 
the  colonies  were  still  drained  of  money  to  supply  the  pressing 
wants  of  Spain,  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  gigantic  power  of 
France. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  Americans, 
when,  at  the  very  time  they  were  expecting  to  hear  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  patiiots  in  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  they  learned  that  the  French  were  masters  of  Madrid,  and 
that  the  central  junta  had  been  driven  to  Andalusia.  But  their 
confidence  in  the  courage  of  the  people  of  Spain  remained  un- 
shaken ;  and  instead  of  being  discouraired  by  these  disasters, 
they  only  served  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  Americans  in  the 
cause  of  the  mother  country,  which  they  still  regarded  as  their 
own.  Hence,  not  only  the  regular  remittances  were  made,  but 
large  sums  were  raised  by  subscriptions  from  every  class  of  the 
population.  The  intelligence  of  war  breaking  out  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  and  the  victory  of  Tala vera,  occasioned  as  great 
joy  in  America  as  it  did  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  but  this  joy 
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was  soon  diminished  by  intelligeDce  of  the  most  alarming  dis- 
sensions among  the  p^ithots ;  General  de  la  Romana  published  a 
mamfesto,  declaring  the  power  of  the  central  junta  illegal,  and 
the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Valencia  protested  against  it.  These 
dissensions  were  followed  by  the  defeat  of  their  armies,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  central  junta,  which,  having  become  obnoxious 
to  popular  rage,  its  members  were  pursued  and  insulted  by  the 
people,  and  denounced  as  traitors.  A  few  of  tiie  members  as- 
sembled in  the  isle  of  Leon,  but  not  daring  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  government  any  longer,  and  trembling  for  their  own  safety, 
they  vested  their  authority  in  a  regency  consisting  of  Rye  mem- 
bers. At  this  time,  the  whole  of  Spain  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Bonaparte,  except  Cadiz  and  Gal)icia,  which  would  have  been 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regency,  had  it  been  legally 
constituted ;  but  for  one  illegal  body,  whose  authority  the  na- 
tional will  had  annulled,  when  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  its 
own  power,  to  attempt  to  transfer  it  to  another  tribunal  of  its  own 
creating,  was  such  a  palpable  attempt  at  usurpation,  that  the  new 
government  would  not  have  been  respected  for  a  moment,  by  any 
one  in  Spain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  awful  crisis  which  threaten- 
ed the  annihilation  of  the  last  hopes  of  the  Spanish  patriots. 
.  What  a  favourable  conjuncture  for  the  Americans  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  government  which  had  tyrannised  over 
them  for  three  centuries !  But  instead  of  promptly  embracing  the 
opportunity,  they  appear  to  have  been  only  thinking  of  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  legitimate  power  of  their  oppressors — the  re- 
storation of  Ferdinand  the  adored.  The  prevailing  anxiety  of 
the  colonists,  from  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in 
Spain,  had  been  an  apprehension  of  falling  under  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  master  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  ;  and  as  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  patriots  became  more 
desperate,  the  fears  of  the  colonists  increased.  "  What  will  be- 
come of  us  if  Spain  shall  be  conquered  T'  was  a  question  univer- 
sally asked ;'  and  its  discussion  directly  led  to  the  consideration 
of  the  necessity  and  the  right  of  providing  new  guards  for  their 
own  security.  The  question  admitted  of  only  two  answers  ;  for 
if  Spain  fell  under  the  power  of  France,  her  colonies  must  have 
shared  her  fate,  or  taken  care  of  themselves.  The  case  suppos- 
ed, presented  but  an  alternative  to  America,  to  fall  under  the  pow- 
er of  France,  or  become  independent.  The  first  ideas  which  the 
Americans  had  of  independence,  did  not  relate  to  independence 
as  it  respected  Spain,  but  as  to  France.  How  different  was  the 
origin  of  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the 
British  American  colonies,  from  that  which  separated  the  Spanish 
colonies  from  the  mother  country.  The  revolution  in  the  British 
colonies  originated  from  measures  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
Vol,  U.  4 
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Ao  parent  state,  and  long  and  systematical  resistance  to  thoMr 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  The  Anglo-Americaoft 
Were  alarmed  from  an  apprehension  of  being  oppressed  by  the  pa« 
rent  country ;  but  the  Spanish  Americans,  although  tyrannised 
over  by  Spain  for  centuries,  were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  their  oppressors,  and  that  that  event 
would  place  them  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power  whioh 
they  detested.  Although  such,  generally,  were  the  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  ;  yet  at  this  period,  and  before,  there  were 
some  few  enlightened  individuals  in  the  different  settlements,  who 
entertained  higher  views  and  hopes  ;  who  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  juncture  to  restore  their  country  to  its  nat»- 
ral  rights,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  illegal  regency  in  Spain,  being  encouraged  by  the  mani- 
festo of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  addref^sed  a  proclamation  to  the 
colonies  in  America;  and  with  the  intention  of  conciliating  them,  at 
a  crisis  when  it  was  evident  Spam  could  do  nothing  without  their 
assistance,  the  proclamation  contains  sentiments  not  less  tnw 
than  remarkable,  as  emanating  from  such  a  source. 

"  Americans,  ye  have  been  long  weighed  down  by  a  yoke  more 
oppressive  to  bear,  becaase  ye  were  distant  from  the  centre  of 
power.  We  now  place  your  future  destiny  in  your  own  hands. 
Te  have  hitherto  been  the  football,  as  it  were,  c^the  viceroys,  al- 
ways subject  to  their  ambition  and  caprice,  while  at  the  same  time 
ye  were  a  prey  to  their  cupidity.  From  this  time  your  fate  shall 
not  depend  on  them." 

The  regency,  also,  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  Americans^ 
that  Spain  and  her  colonies  were  to  share  the  same  fate,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  "  It  is  not  sufficient,"  they  observe,  **  for  you 
to  be  Spaniards,  unless,  whatever  be  the  event  of  fortune,  you  also 
belong  to  Spain." 

The  news  of  the  disastrous  events  tn  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  regency,  reached  Caraccas  in  the 
year  1810,  and  occasioned  great  alarm.  The  struggle  in  Spain 
was  believed  to  be  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Bo- 
naparte certain.  At  such  a  conjuncturo,  the  inhabitants  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  aftd  their  right  to  provide  for  their  own  security ;  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  mother  country  being  aonihitated, 
and  the  colonies  exposed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  felt  the  more  confirmed  in  this  course,  as  tfaey  had  ne 
kmger  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Spanish 
chiefs  at  home,  and  of  all  the  colonial  effic^nrs  in  Amerioa,  who 
were  determined  to  yield  obedience  to  every  species  of  govern* 
ment  established  in  the  peninsula,  however  ffiegal.  that  tiie  cq1(^ 
tties  should  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Bcmaparte  in  case  be  con*' 
«piered  Spain.    We  have  seen  that  the  colomal  ehiefii  were  wil^ 
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ing  to  sacrifice  their  kin^,  and  recognise  the  power  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte, as  sovereign  of  Spain ;  and  af\er  the  insurrection  in  the 
peninsula,  they  had  evinced  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  au* 
thority  of  any  self-created  tribunal  in  Spain,  however  probably  il* 
legal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  resist  every  attempt  of  the  colonists 
to  establish  any  provisional  tribimal,  which  might  preserve  the 
country  from  anarchy  in  case  of  the  subjugation  of  the  parent 
country.  The  prime  object  of  the  colonial  rulers  was  to  keep  the 
colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  some  power  in  Europe ;  and 
they  seemed  hardly  to  care  where  or  what  it  was.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  motives  of  this  conduct ;  as  long  as  Ame- 
rica could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence,  the  colonial  rulers 
supposed  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  any  authority  which  claim* 
ed  dominion  over  Spain,  and  consequently  over  America,  was  the 
most  sure  way  of  preserving  their  stations.  They  wished  to  keep 
America  dependent,  not  so  much  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
Spain,  as  to  preserve  their  own  power ;  being  very  sensible  that 
they  could  have  no  part  in  any  government  constituted  by  the  peo- 
ple. Hence,  the  violence  with  which  they  pursued  the  American 
patriots ;  every  act,  every  movement  tending  towards  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  although  temporary,  and  with  the  entire 
and  express  recognition  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  was  regarded  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  their  own  power.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  fury 
with  which  they  pursued  the  first  patriots  in  the  colonies ;  and  the 
zeal  they  pretended  to  feel  for  their  country,  was  stimulated  by 
an  apprehension  of  losing  their  own  power,  a  passion  of  all  others 
the  most  violent  and  vindictive. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  captain-general  of  the  province,  and 
aware  that  he  intended,  at  all  events,  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
dependence  ;  and  considering  that,  as  the  legitimate  government 
in  Spain  was  at  an  end,  the  powers  of  government  during  this  sus- 
pension of  authority  in  the  parent  state,  had  reverted  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  their  brethren  in  the  north,  io 
their  solemn  declaration  to  the  world,  it  consequently  had  become 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  "  provide  new  guards  for  their  own  securi- 
ty :"  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  the  Spanish 
colonial  officers  were  deposed,  and  the  cabillo,  or  municipal  body, 
together  with  several  other  persons,  designated  by  the  people, 
were  vested  with  the  powers  of  government,  and  styled  a  junta 
ewprema.  The  junta,  however,  acted  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
TIL  ;  and  although  they  disallowed  the  authority  of  the  regency 
at  Cadiz,  they  offered  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  power  towards 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France. 

The  influence  which  the  condition  of  Spain  had  on  her  colo* 
niesi  the  measures  that  the  Americans  had  adopted,  and  the  vio- 
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lence  with  which  they  had  been  opposed  by  the  Spanish  rulers, 
both  in  Spain  and  the  colonies,  had  greatly  increased  the  jealousy 
and  unfriendly  feelings  between  the  Creoles  or  native  Americans, 
and  the  European  Spaniards  in  America.  In  July,  1810,  an  af- 
fray occurred  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  originated  from  a 
European  Spaniard,  insulting  a  native  American,  and  including  in 
the  opprobrious  and  reproachful  language  which  he  applied  to  him, 
all  his  countrymen.  The  quarrel  between  these  two  individuals 
soon  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  the  citizens  collecting  to  the 
scene  of  contention,  the  Spaniards  joining  on  the  side  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Creoles  taking  part  with  theirs,  a  contest  en- 
sued, in  which  the  latter,  being  the  most  numerous,  were  tri- 
umphant. Under  the  influence  of  the  excitement,  which  this  po- 
pular contest  had  occasioned,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was 
convened,  and  a  junta  established.  In  Chili,  the  captain-general 
exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  oflice,  and  a  junta  was  formed  in  September ;  and  in 
Mexico  an  insurrection  broke  out  the  same  month  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  measures  of  Venegas,  the  new  viceroy. 

Accounts  of  these  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  were  sent  to 
Spain,  by  the  colonial  governors,  with  all  the  exaggeration  which 
their  exasperated  feelings  ^vcre  calculated  to  give  to  them ;  and 
their  effect  on  the  regency  must  have  gratified  their  most  violent 
resentments.  The  official  despatches  of  the  junta  of  Caraccas, 
containing  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  people  to  take  the 
course  they  had,  the  nature  of  the  power  assumed,  and  that,  al- 
though (hey  could  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  regency,  they 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  Ferdinand ;  had  no  influence  on  the 
unstable  and  violent  councils  of  a  distracted  state.*  The  re- 
gency of  Spain,  illegal  and  impotent  as  it  was,  with  that  rashness 
and  violence  which  oppugnation  to  illegal  power,  usually  occasions, 
immediately  declared  Caraccas  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  de- 
cree was  published  on  the  31st  of  August,  1810,  and  its  import- 
ance, as  well  as  to  exhibit  its  spirit,  requires  its  insertion. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  council  of  regency  received  intelligence  of 
the  occurrences  at  Caraccas,  whose  inhabitants,  instigated  no 
doubt  by  some  intriguing  and  factious  persons,  were  guilty  of 
declaring  themsehes  independent  of  the  mother  country,  and  of 
forming  a  governing  junta  to  exercise  this  supposed  independent 
authority,  when  it  determined  to  take  the  most  active  and  efficacious 
means  to  attack  the  evil  in  its  origin,  and  prevent  its  progress.  But 
in  order  to  proceed  with  mature  deliberation,  the  regency  con- 
sulted the  council  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  has  taken  such 
measures  as  will  answer  the  end  proposed,  particularly  as  neither 
the  province  of  Maracaibo,  nor  the  department  of  Coro,  have  ta- 

*  Walton's  Expose  to  the  king  of  England. 
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kea  part  in  the  criminal  proceedings ;  but,  o»  the  cofUran/f  hone 
acknowledged  the  council  of  regency,  and  taken  the  most  efficacious 
tneasures  to  oppose  the  absurd  idea  of  Caraccas  declaring  herself 
independetU,  ufithoui  being  possessed  of  the  means  of  obtaining  this 
independence  !  The  regency  hereby  declares  the  province  of  Cap 
raccaa  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade,"  &c«  "  These  resolutions 
do  not  extend  to  the  above-mentioned  divisions,  which,  having  re* 
fused  to  follow  the  pernicious  example  of  Caraccas,  have  mani- 
fested their  constant  fidelity  by  opposing  the  plan  of  rebellion, 
which  only  originated  in  the  unlimited  ambition  of  some  persons, 
and  in  the  blind  credulity  of  others,  who  suffered  themselves  to 
be  hurried  away  by  the  ardent  passions  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. The  regency  has  taken  the  most  secure  measures  to  extir- 
pate these  evils,  and  to  punish  the  authors  of  them  with  all  the 
rigour  which  the  rights  of  sovereignty  authorize  it  to  use,  unless 
there  be  a  previous  and  voluntary  submission,  in  which  case  the 
regency  grants  them  a  general  pardon.  The  regency  commands 
that  these  resolutions  be  circulated  through  all  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, that  they  may  be  carried  into  eflect  there  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries,  and  that  they  may  act  conformably  to  the  mea* 
sures  taken  for  the  blockade  of  the  said  coasts,"  &c. 

If  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution  in  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  were  unlike  those  which  occasioned  the  first  move- 
ments of  that  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  conduct  of  tlie  two 
parent  governments,  occasioned  by  the  first  proceedings  of  the 
colonies,  were  very  similar,  and  proceeded  from  the  same  feelings. 
The  blockade  of  Caraccas,  is  a  measure  that  compares  very  well 
with  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  other  acts  of  Pariiament,  which 
instantly  followed  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  more  violent,  it  was  dictated  by  the  same  spi- 
ffit,  and  justified  on  the  same  principles. 

This  decree  of  the  regency  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  its 
authors,  without  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  the 
noeasures  pursued  in  the  colonies,  or  making  a  single  effort  for 
conciliation,  rashly  plunged  the  two  countries  into  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  The  answer  of  the  junta  of  C&raccas,  to  the  Marquis 
de  ks  Hermanzas,  minister  in  Spain,  containing  an  expose  of  the 
reasons  which  occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  junta,  and 
justifying  the  measure,  instead  of  tending  to  allay  the  feelings  of 
the  regency,  and  the  people  of  Spain,  greatly  inflamed  them;  and 
the  intelligence,  that  other  colonies  were  following  the  examples 
of  Caraccas,  excited  their  resentment  to  the  highest  pitch*  The 
Cortes  had  been  convened,  and  both  the  goTemment  and  the 
people  seemed  ripe  for  war,  and  thksting  for  vengeance*  The 
iereresi  invectives,  reproaches,  and  sarcosam,  against  the  Amen- 
tias, wera  iMblished  ia  t2ie  Cadiz  bc wspapon ;  and  &e  most  vn^ 

Vol.  n-  4*  '         F 
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lent  measures  were  adopted,  not  only  calculated,  but  intended  to 
enkindle  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  America,  and  thus  either  co- 
erce her  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  Spain, 
whatever  it  might  be,  or  make  her  destroy  herself.  Agents  or 
emissaries  were  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  Monte  Video,  Panama,  and 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  political  and  religious  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  Spain,  and  against  the  new  governments  in 
America,  and  by  making  promises  to  some,  and  threatening  others, 
to  produce  dissensions  among  the  patriots,  and  thus  destroy  the 
new  governments  in  the  bud.  But  the  principal  reliance  of  the 
rulers  of  Spain  was  on  the  sword  ;  and  consequently,  troops  were 
sent  to  Monte  Video,  Vera  Cruz,  Coro,  Santa  Martha,  and  Pa- 
nama, with  a  view  to  dragoon  the  Americans  into  submission ; 
although  at  this  time  every  soldier  was  wanted  at  home  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  rage,  however,  which  prevailed 
against  the  invaders  of  their  own  country,  violent  as  it  was,  did 
not  equal  that  towards  the  rebellious  Americans.  The  animosity 
of  the  Cortes  against  the  colonists,  corresponded  with  the  feel- 
kigs  of  the  regency ;  and  although  some  Americans,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  were  chosen  members 
of  the  Cortes,  so  strong  were  the  feelings  of  that  body,  they 
scarcely  dared  to  speak  in  ftivour  of  their  countrymen. 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  animated  the  councils  of  Spain,  and 
dictated  the  measures  they  adopted  towards  America ;  and  their 
agents  and  officers  in  the  colonies,  exasperated  by  the  loss  of 
power,  or  alarmed  from  an  apprehension  of  it,  were  fit  instru- 
ments to  execute  measures  of  vengeance,  to  scatter  the  fire- 
brands of  civil  dissensions,  and  carry  on  a  vindictive  and  sangui- 
nary war,  the  object  of  which  was,  either  to  subjugate  the  rebel- 
lious Americans,  or  to  extirminate  them.  Those  who  possess 
supreme  power,  however  acquired,  regard  the  invasion  of  it  as 
the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  patriots  of  America  were  denounced 
as  rebels  and  traitors,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  state,  and  the 
anathemas  Of  the  church  were  directed  against  them.  That  a 
contest  commenced  under  such  auspices  should  have  become  a 
war  of  extermination^  and  in  its  progress  have  exhibited  horrid 
scenes  of  cruelty,  desolation,  and  deliberate  bloodshed  ;  that  all 
oficSks  of  accommodation  should  be  repelled  with  insult  or  out- 
rage ;  capitulations  violated,  public  faith  disregarded,  prisoners 
of  war  cruelly  massacred,  and  the  inhabitants  persecuted,  impri- 
soned, and  put  to  death,  cannot  occasion  surprise.  As  violence 
and  cruelty  produce  the  bitter  spirit  of  recrimination  and  revenge, 
the  outrages  of  the  Spaniards  exasperated  the  Americans,  and 
led  to  retaliation,  which  rendered  the  contest  a  war  ofdeaiky  as  it 
was  oAen  called,  characterised  by  a  ferocious  and  savage  spirit, 
•caxcely  sorpaaaed  by  that  of  the  Cortes  and  Pizarros,  who  fiat 
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desolated  this  fair  portion  of  the  earth,  and  drenched  its  moun- 
tains and  plains  with  the  blood  of  its  innocent  inhabitants.  The 
events  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  which  we  have  now  com- 
menced narrating,  will  fully  justify  us  in  what  we  have  asserted 
as  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  and  rulers ;  in 
charging  them  with  the  first  disregard  of  the  laws  of  war  among 
civilized  nations,  and  the  first  outrages  against  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. The  violent  measures  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  and  the  fu- 
rious and  cruel  conduct  of  their  agents  in  America  towards  the 
patriots,  produced  an  efiect  directly  contrary  from  what  was  ex- 
pected; but  nevertheless,  what  was  natural,  and  would  have 
been  foreseen,  had  they  taken  counsel  from  their  understandings, 
instead  of  their  mortified  pride  and  exasperated  feeUngs.  The 
high-toned  measures,  enforced  with  rigour  and  cruelty,  which  it 
was  expected  would  have  intimidated  the  patriots,  and  stifled  the 
spirit  of  independence,  only  served,  like  violent  winds,  acting  on 
half  extinguished  coals,  to  enUven  its  latent  sparks,  and  blow 
them  into  a  flame.  The  authority  of  a  state  over  its  colonies,  es- 
pecially when  at  a  great  distance,  cannot  long  be  supported  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  mutual  affection  and  attachment  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries.  Spain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  example  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  she  might  have  pro- 
fited, seems  to  have  entirely  disregarded  this  maxim  ;  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  allay  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  which  disclosed  it- 
self, and  restore  the  mutual  attachments  and  confidence  between 
the  two  countries,  by  injustice  and  cruelty,  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  colonists  from  the  parent  country ;  dissolved  the  ties  of  fra- 
ternity, and  kindled,  from  a  few  sparks,  a  revolutionary  flame, 
which  spread  through  all  her  dominions.  In  consequence  of  the 
t3rrannical  and  persecuting  conduct  of  the  Spanish  rulers  at  home 
and  in  America,  so  wide  had  the  disaffection  spread,  and  to  such 
a  degree  were  the  people*  alienated  from  Spain,  and  irritated 
against  their  oppressors,  that  in  one  year  they  became  ripe  for  a 
revolution  and  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands ;  of  declaring  to  the 
world  "  that  they  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,"  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Caraccas  took  the  lead,  and  a  congress  of  the  several  provinces 
in  Yenezuela  was  convened,  which  on  the  5th  of  July,  1811,  in 
imitation  of  the  American  congress,  just  thirty-five  years  before, 
published  a  declaration  of  independence ;  containing  the  reasons 
which  impelled  them  to  the  separation,  and  pledging  their  hvesy 
fortunes,  and  the  sacred  tie  of  national  honour,  to  maintain  it 

The  noble  example  of  Venezuela  was  followed  by  Carthagena, 
Socorro,  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Antioquia,  and  the  other  provinces 
forming  the  confederation  of  New  Granada,  and  likewise  by  Mezi- 
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CO,  which  published  Bumhu  dectanitioQs ;  and  at  a  later  period 
Boeoos  Ayresj  also,  prooiulged  a  declaration  of  indepeodencek 

The  proceedings  in  America  opened  the  ejes  of  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  to  the  tendency  of  their  conduct,  and  perceiFing  that  thej 
were  driving  the  Americans  to  a  separation,  they  became  aJarmedi 
and  had  recourse,  afler  it  was  too  bte,  to  conciliatory  measures* 
The  members  of  the  Cortes,  who  belonged  to  America,  had 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  accommodation  of  the  diiferences  exist* 
ing  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  the  Cortes  had  refused 
even  to  conisider  it ;  yet  in  January,  1611,  their  project,  contain- 
ing eleven  propositions,  was  discussed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Cortes,  arising  from  the  movements  in  Ame- 
rica, they  remained  not  only  deaf  to  the  calls  of  justice,  but  insen- 
sible to  the  dictates  of  expediency.  The  project  was  rejected, 
three  propositions  only  being  approved.  As  these  propositions 
reflect  light  on  the  dispute  between  America  and  Spain,  and  at 
the  same  time,  tend  to  show  the  restrictions  and  oppressions,  un- 
der which  the  colonies  have  sufiered  for  ages,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  revolution  which  separated  the  two  countries. 

'MsL  In  conformity  to  the  decree  of  the  central  junta,  dated 
the  15th  of  October,  1809,  which  declared  the  inhabitants  of  Spa- 
nish America  equal  in  rights  to  those  of  the  peninsula,  the  national 
representation  of  every  part  of  Spanish  America,  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  every  class  of 
their  inhabitants,  shall  be  the  same  in  form,  manner,  and  without 
distinction,  as  in  the  kingdom  and  islands  of  European  Spain. 

'^  2dly.  The  free  natives  and  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America 
shall  be  allowed  to  plant  and  cultivate  whatever  their  climate  will 
produce ;  with  license  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  promote 
manufactures  and  arts  in  their  fullest  extenL 

"  3dly.  Spanish  America  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  exporting  hei 
own  natural  and  manufactured  productions  to  the  peninsula,  as 
well  as  to  the  allies,  and  to  neutral  nations  ;  and  of  importing 
whatever  she  may  want.  All  her  ports  are  consequently  to  be 
<^ned."  This  and  the  preceding  demand  were  agreed  to,  but 
the  order  to  carry  them  into  execution  was  never  published. 

"  4thly.  There  shall  be  a  free  trade  between  Spanish  America 
and  tiie  Spanish  settlements  in  Asia.  Every  thing  militating 
against  this  freedom  to  be  abolished. 

"  5thly.  Freedom  of  trade  to  be  granted  from  all  the  ports  in 
Spanish  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  other  parts  of  Asia* 
Any  law  existing  contrary  to  such  freedom  to  be  annulled. 

*'  6thly.  All  estancos  or  monopolies  in  favour  of  the  pc^lic 
treasury,  or  of  the  king,  shall  be  suppressed ;  but  the  public 
treasury  shall  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  profit  arising  from 
•oeh  monopoly  ^7  new  duties  on  the  same  articleB* 
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"  7thly.  The  working  of  the  quicksilver  mines  shall  be  free  in 
Spanish  America,  but  the  administration  of  the  produce  shall  re** 
main  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  minery  department,  indepen- 
dent of  the  viceroys  and  captain-general,  and  officers  of  the  real 
Aacienda,*^  This  was  granted,  and  orders  were  published  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  in  the  provinces  under  the  Spaniards. 

'<  Sthly.  All  Spanish  Americans  shall  be  eligible  equally  with 
Spaniards  to  all  appointments  of  rank  or  emolument,  whether  at 
court  or  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy,  either  in  political,  military, 
or  ecclesiastical  departments. 

'^  9thly.  Consulting  the  natural  protection  of  each  kingdom  in 
Spanish  America,  half  of  the  public  appointments  shall  be  filled 
by  Spanish  subjects  bom  in  America. 

"  lOthly.  That  the  above  stipulations  may  be  punctually  ad- 
hered to,  a  consul tive  junta  shall  be  formed  in  each  capital,  to  the 
intent  that  it  may  propose  persons  suited  to  fill  each  vacancy." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  fluctuating  policy  of  both  France  and 
England,  as  to  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 
Afler  the  occurrences  at  Bayonne,  France  attempted  to  acquire 
dominion  over  America  as  an  appendage  of  Spain,  and  wished  to 
maintain  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.  But  they 
soon  became  satisfied  from  the  extreme  repugnance  manifested 
by  the  Americans  to  their  dominion,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
event  of  the  war  as  to  old  Spain,  the  colonics  would  never  ac- 
knowledge or  submit  to  the  sway  of  France.  The  Bonapartes, 
therefore,  changed  their  views,  and  became  the  abettors  of  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  from  Spain 
the  pecuniary  resources  she  derived  from  her  colonies,  as  well  as 
to  weaken  her  by  involving  her  in  a  civil  war.  Thus,  whilst  all 
the  different  governments  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  maintaining 
the  rights  of  Ferdinand,  were  opposing  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, Joseph  Bonaparte,  claiming  the  throne  of  Spain,  against 
whose  sovereignty  the  Americans  had  shown  so  much  hostility, 
was  attempting  to  promote  it  He  despatched  agents  to  Ameri- 
ca for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  encouraging  the  revolution 
there  ;  giving  them  full  and  minute  instructions,  embracing  even 
the  motto  to  be  inscribed  on  the  revolutionary  banners,  which 
was,  "  Long  live  the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion, 
and  perish  the  bad  government."  These  instructions  were  given 
to  M.  Desmolard,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  the  principal  agent  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  to  other  emissaries  sent  into  the  colonies. 

A  copy  of  these  instructions  was  found  in  Caraccas  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  secretary  of  the  junta,  and  forwarded  to  the  admiral 
of  the  Barbadoes  station,  as  a  caution  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
Bonapartes.*     The  French  agents  penetrated  into  different  parts 

*  See  Outline  of  the  Revolution,  p.  55. 
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of  the  American  settlemeDta,  and  one  of  them  was  discovered  in 
the  town  of  Habana,  and  shot. 

The  court  of  SL  James,  in  1797,  openly  enco*iraged  a  revolu- 
tion in  Venezuela,  as  appears  by  the  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
or of  Trinidad,  which  we  have  copied  in  this  work.  Spain  then 
being  an  ally  of  France,  and  her  resources  wasted  by  Napoleon  in 
supporting  his  wars  against  £ngland  and  her  allies,  the  British 
ministry  wished  to  separate  her  colonies  from  Spain,  to  deprive 
h^r  of  the  supplies  she  received  from  them,  and  also  to  secure 
Co  Great  Britain  a  lucrative  trade  with  America.  But  after  the 
general  rising  in  Spain  against  Bonaparte,  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  the  Spaniards,  from  being  the  enemies  c)f  Great  Britain,  be- 
came her  friends  and  alUes.  Feeling  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
war  prosecuting  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  against  France,  Great 
Britain  became  the  mediator  between  Spam  and  her  colonies,  and 
in  June,  1810,  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  general  Layard,  govern- 
or of  Curacoa,  "  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  strong  reasons 
for  hoping  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  would  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  regency  of  Spain."  The  governor  sent  copies 
of  this  letter  to  the  government  at  Caraccas,  and  also  to  the  re- 
gency at  Cadiz,  in  both  of  which  places  it  was  published ;  and 
soon  after  colonel  Robertson,  the  secretary  of  tlie  governor  of 
Curacoa,  arrived  at  Caraccas,  with  the  evident  design  of  pro- 
moting the  wish  of  the  British  cabinet ;  but  perceiving  how  uni- 
versal the  disaflection  of  the  inhabitants  was  towards  the  regency 
of  Spain,  he  did  not  communicate  the  object  of  his  mission.  Not 
discouraged,  however,  in  her  efibrts  to  restore  harmony  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  in  April,  1811,  Great  Britain  ofTcred  her 
mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Cortes,  on  certain  condi- 
tions ;  among  which,  the  principal  were,  that  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces should  fiwear  allegiance  to  the  Cortes  and  regency  ;  and 
in  case  the  Americans  should  not  accede  to  the  terms  proposed, 
that  the  British  government  should  engage  to  assist  Spain  to 
subdue  them  by  force.  Unreasonable  as  these  terms  were,  the 
British  government  appointed  commissioners  ;  but  probably  from 
an  expectation  that  the  Cortes  might  be  induced  to  accede  to 
more  liberal  terms  of  accommodation.  In  1812,  the  British  go- 
vernment submitted  to  the  Cortes  the  following  propositions,  as 
the  basis  on  which  they  would  undertake  the  mediation  : 

'^  1st.  That  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

"  2dly.  An  amnesty  shall  be  granted,  and  perfect  oblivion  of 
aD  acts,  or  even  opinions  that  may  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Spanish  Americans  against  tlie  Spaniards,  or  their  government. 

'<  3dly.  That  the  Cortes  shall  confirm  and  enforce  all  the  rights 
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of  ihe  Spaoish  Americans,  and  that  they  shall  be  alloived  justly 
and  liberally  their  representatives  in  the  Cortes. 

^^  4thly.  That  Spanish  America  should  be  permitted  perfect 
fiiaedom  for  commerce,  though  some  degree  of  preference  may 
be  allowed  to  Spain.. 

^  5thly.  That  the  appointments  of  viceroys,  govemotrs,  &c. 
shall  be  given  indiscriminately  to  South  Americans  and  Spoaiants. 

<^€thly.  That  the  interior  government,  and  every  branch  of 
public  administration,  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  cabildo,  or  muni* 
cipalitios,  who  shall  act  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  tl^at  the  members  of  the  cabHdo  shall  be  either  Soutk 
Americans  or  Spaniards,  possessing  property  in  the  respective 
provinces. 

'<  7thly.  That  Spanish  America  shall  swear  allegiance  to  Fer- 
dinand YII.  as  soon  as  she  is  put  in  possession  of  her  rights, 
and  has  sent  deputies  to  the  Cortes. 

^*  Sthly.  That  Spanish  America  shall  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty possessed  by  the  Cortes,  as  representing  Ferdinand  YII. 

'*  9thly.  That  Spanish  America  shall  pledge  herself  to  main- 
tain a  mutual  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  peninsula. 

<'  lOthly.  That  Spanish  America  shall  oblige  herself  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Cortes  and  the  allies  of  Spain  to  preserve  the  pe- 
ninsula from  the  power  of  France. 

These  proposals  occasioned  very  long  and  animated  debates 
in  the  Cortes,  in  secret  session,  and  were  finally  rejected,  prin- 
cipally on  the  grounds  that  the  Americans  had  not  solicited  the 
mediation  of  England,  and  that  the  British  government  had  si- 
nister views  in  offering  it.  That  to  secure  to  themselves  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  was  the  principal  motive  which  prompted 
the  interference  of  die  British,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  British  minister  at  Cadiz  was  pressing 
the  regency  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  opening  a  trade  with  their 
trans-atlantic  dominions ;  in  April,  181 1,  the  subject  being  brought 
before  the  Cortes,  occasioned  much  excitement  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz,  and  the  papers  were  filled  with  invectives  against 
the  unreasonable  demands  and  sinister  friendship  of  England. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  the  board  of  trade  at  Cadiz,  discussed  this 
question,  and  issued  a  protest,  or  manifesto,  in  which  they  assert, 
"  that  the  Americans  had  not  required  the  establishment  of  this 
free  trade ;  that  they  even  detested  it  as  prejudicial  to  their  m- 
terest :  that  Spain  would  be  ruined,  made  the  tool  of  foreigners, 
and  that  her  merchants  and  manufactures  being  destroyed,  she 
would  herself  lose  all  freedom :  that,  in  short,  this  commerce 
would  be  subversive  of  religion,  order,  society,  and  mondity." 
This  reasoning  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Cortes  ;  for  in  Au- 
gust following,  the  demands  of  the  British  were  formally  rejected. 
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After  the  establisbment  of  the  junta  at  Canu^cas,  in  1810^  Don 
Telesford  Orea  was  sent  to  Washington  to  solicit  the  friendship 
of  the  onlj  republic  then  in  the  world ;  and  which^  it  was  hoped, 
would  approve  of  the  stand  they  had  assumed,  if  not  aid  them  in 
sustaining  it.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  that,  at  this  ear- 
ly period,  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  compromit 
the  peace  of  the  repubtic,  by  directly  or  indirectly  affording  aid 
to  a  cause,  (the  nature  and  design  of  which  they  could  know  httle,) 
and  the  issue  of  which  was  so  uncertain.  But  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  contest — the  first  dawn  of  the  light  of 
liberty  in  Spanish  America,  the  people  of  the  United  States  sym- 
pathized with  their  brethren  of  the  south  in  their  poUtical  afflic- 
tions, and  wished  them  success  in  the  glorious  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked. 

About  the  same  time  the  Caraccas  junta  deputed  Don  Luis 
Lopez  Mendez,  and  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  a  name  that  has  since 
become  illustrious,  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  latter  declined  the  mission.  From  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  in  1797,  by  the  minister  of  the 
colonial  department,  wherein  the  British  government  openly  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  pledged  itself  to 
afford  them  assistance,  the  Venezuelans  considered  that  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  the  countenance  and  succour  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. So  deeply  was  this  sentiment  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  both  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
in  1810,  that  it  had  great  influence  on  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  took  place  at  that  time.  But  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  against  Bonaparte,  as  has  before 
been  remarked,  changed  the  policy  of  the  English  government; 
and  the  only  effect  the  agent  of  the  junta  of  Caraccas  produced, 
was  an  order  in  council,  directing  the  governors  of  their  West 
India  islands  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  so  long  as  the  latter  should  act  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  Y II.  This  order  not  only  excluded  all  hope 
of  assistance  from  England,  but  seemed  to  imply,  that  if  the  pa- 
triots should  declare  themselves  independent  of  Ferdinand,  the 
British  would  take  a  part  against  them. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Measures  of  the  junta  of  Caraccas — arrival  of  General  Miranda — 
congress — ^lans  of  a  constitution — patriotic  society — conspiracy 
— execution  of  conspirators — operations  at  Valencia — formation 
of  a  constituiion — conspiracy  against  the  junta  o/*  JVeto  Granada 
— regency  attempt  to  conciliate  the  colonies — junta  of  Carthage- 
na — congress  ofj^exc  Granada — cirt7  dissensions — massacre  at 
Quito — defeat  of  tlie  royalists  in  Popayan — defeat  of  the  pa- 
triots, 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  examined  the  leading 
causes  of  the  revolution,  and  traced  its  events  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  both  in  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and 
Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties  towards  each  other  ; 
and  also  in  respect  to  the  intentions  and  policy  of  England  and 
France,  relative  to  the  revolution.  We  will  now  look  into  the 
interior  of  the  revolution,  view  the  political  measures  of  the  new 
governments,  and  proceed  to  enter  on  the  distressing  details  of 
the  dreadful  war,  which,  for  more  tlian  twelve  years,  raged  with 
the  greatest  fury  in  Colombia. 

The  junta  at  Caraccas,  organized  in  1810,  af\cr  deposing  the 
Spanish  authorities,  of  which  the  captain-general  and  members 
of  the  audience  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  adopted  several 
popular  regulations  ;  they  abolished  the  tribute  paid  by  the  In- 
dians, and  the  slave  trade,  and  removed  the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  made  other  reformations,  which  die 
oppressed  condition  of  the  colony  required.  These  decrees  be- 
ing published,  by  order  of  the  junta,  in  the  other  provinces  in 
Venezuela,  all  of  them  except  Maracaibo,  formed  juntas  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Caraccas ;  diey  did  not,  however,  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  that,  but  proposed  a  general  congress  for  all 
the  provinces  of  Venezuela.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
junta  in  Guiana,  the  Spaniards,  gaining  the  ascendency,  it  de- 
clared against  the  junta  of  Caraccas,  and  in  favour  of  the  regen- 
cy of  Cadiz.  Don  Fernando  Miyares,  governor  of  Maracaibo, 
opposing  the  innovations  at  Caraccas,  arrested  the  deputies  sent 
there,  and  confined  them  in  the  dungeons  of  Porto  Rico,  from 
which,  after  severe  suffering,  they  were  liberated  by  the  interfere 
ence  of  admiral  Cochrane. 
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After  the  regency  of  Spain  declared  all  the  ports  belonging  to 
the  new  government  in  a  state  of  blockade,  it  despatched  Don  N. 
Cortavarria  as  commissioner,  clothed  with  absolute  authoritj  to 
reduce  the  rebelhous  Venezuelans  to  unconditional  submission, 
ahould  they  not  listen  to  reason,  and  return  to  obedience.  He 
eihorted  the  inhabitants  not  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  led  astray 
by  deMgnln^  men,  but  to  abandon  their  evil  counsels,  and,  like 
dutiful  children,  return  to  the  arms  of  th  i  best  of  parents.  He 
promH^^d  that  if  they  would  dissolve  their  ille^ral  governments, 
then  Spain  would  redre.^s  their  grievances.  His  proclamations 
were  answered,  and  his  designs  exposed,  in  the  papers  at  Carac- 
cas,  which  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  secret  means.  Emis- 
saries were  accordingly  sent  into  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  to  work 
on  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  people,  and  to  produce  a  coun- 
ter revolution.  Tlie  prompt  resistance  of  the  governor  of  Mara- 
caibo  to  the  revolutionary  measures,  was  so  pleasing  to  the  re- 
gency of  Cadiz,  that  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Yene- 
zaela.  To  guard  against  any  measures  of  opposition  which  he 
might  pursue,  and  to  watch  his  movements,  the  Caraccas  junta 
aent  the  marquis  del  Toro  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Corora,  yAuch 
occasioned  two  of  the  departments  of  the  province  of  Maracaibo 
Co  dissolve  their  connexion  with  that  province,  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  marquis,  and  the  junta  of  the 
mrovince  of  Barinas.  Troops  were  sent  under  Don  Diego  del 
Toro,  and  Don  Pedro  Brizeno  for  the  protection  of  those  depart- 
ments. Agreeable  to  his  instructions,  the  marquis  del  Toro  open- 
ed a  correspondence  with  Miyares,  the  captain-general,  and  at- 
tempted to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  unit- 
ing the  province  of  Maracaibo  with  tlie  rest  of  Venezuela,  but 
without  success. 

Believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Maracaibo 
were  generally  disposed  to  join  their  brethren  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela,  since  several  attempts  at  insurrection  had 
been  made  in  the  town  of  Maracaibo,  and  great  alarm  experienced 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Spain,  the  mar- 
quis del  Toro  communicated  to  the  government  at  Caraccas  an 
opinion,  that  if  Coro,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  which  held  out  against  the  new  government,  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  royal  party  subdued,  Maracaibo  would  join  in  the 
general  cause.  This  measure  being  approved  of  by  the  junta, 
the  marquis  del  Toro  entered  the  department  of  Coro,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and,  at  first,  all  resistance  pelding  before  him,  he  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  of  the  same  name  with  the  deportment. 
From  the  town  of  Coro,  to  Corora,  from  whence  the  army  had 
marched,  is  a  distance  of  120  miles;  the  country  is  uncultivated 
and  sandy,  and  from  a  neglect  of  the  general  to  station  his  forow 
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so  as  to  preserve  a  communication  with  Corora,  his  provisions  for 
the  army  failed.  Being  disappointed  also  in  the  co-operation  of 
the  ships  of  war  which  sailed  from  Porto  Cavello  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  marquis  del  Toro  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  relin- 
quish the  object  of  the  expedition.  But  as  the  retreat  was  not 
effected  without  difficulty  and  hard  fighting,  something  was  gained 
by  the  expedition,  as  it  tended  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
government  and  the  people  in  the  army. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  general  Miranda  arrived  at  Ca- 
raccas  from  England,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  government^ 
which  had  instructed  its  deputy  sent  to  London  to  oppose  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  at  present.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
the  junta  of  Caraccas  believed  that  the  return  of  Miranda  to  Ve- 
nezuela, which  would  be  presumed  to  be  in  pursuance  of  the  de« 
sire  of  the  government,  would  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
the  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  known  revolutionary  designs  of 
Miranda,  and  his  repeated  attempts  to  free  Venezuela  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  As  the  ostensible  views  of  the  new  govern- 
ment did  not  go  so  far  as  those  of  general  Miranda,  they  could 
not  consistently  invite  him  into  the  country,  or  entrust  him  with 
any  employment. 

The  general  congress  for  all  tlie  provinces  of  Venezuela  con- 
vened for  its  first  session  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  and  was 
constituted  according  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  supreme 
junta  of  Caraccas ;  which  provided  for  taking  a  census  of  the 
population,  for  forming  the  electoral  colleges ;  and  which  fixed 
the  ratio  of  representation,  and  the  mode  of  election.  One  repre- 
sentative was  allowed  for  every  twenty  thousand  persons ;  about 
My  deputies  were  elected,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  congress. 
The  junta,  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  congress,  had,  previous 
to  their  meeting,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Don  F.  X. 
Ustanz,  Don  Fermin  Paul,  general  Miranda,  Don  J.  Roscio  and 
others,  to  frame  a  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  congress. 
The  committee,  after  several  conferences,  with  the  exception  of 
Miranda,  united  in  the  opinion  that  a  confederation  was  the  best 
form  of  government  for  Venezuela.  General  Miranda's  opinion 
was  widely  different ;  he  laid  before  the  committee  a  plan  of  a 
constitution,  the  same  he  had  intended  presenting  to  the  people, 
had  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  revolutionize  Terra  Firma  in 
180G.  It  was  designed  for  a  more  extensive  territory  than  Ve- 
nezuela, and  did  not  essentially  differ  from  the  Spanish  colonial 
system.  Miranda,  who  had  been  received  at  first  with  jealousy, 
greatly  increased  the  fears  which  prevailed  of  his  entertaining  am- 
bitious views,  by  his  constitutional  project.  And  although  the 
raost  distinguished  advocates  of  independence  had  full  confidence 
ID  his  integrity,  and  highly  venerated  bis  talents  and  patriotism, 
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bis  friends  could  not  obtain  an  election  for  him  to  tbe  congresSy 
except  ifl  tbe  insignificaDt  department  of  Araguitay  in  Barcelona. 
As  is  usual  with  a  state  which  has  just  emerged  from  oppression, 
the  congress  disclosed  much  J€aIou57,  and  experienced  much  diT* 
iiculty  in  disposing  of  the  executive  power.  At  length,  however, 
in  tbe  month  of  April,  they  entrusted  it  to  three  persons,  named 
by  the  congresii,  but  so  limited  and  restricted,  as  evinced  their 
fears  of  its  subverting  the  other  branches  of  the  government. 

The  con0je:i5  was  not  united,  even  on  the  main  question ;  a 
party  existed  in  favour  of  a  re-union  with  Spain ;  but  a  decided 
majority  were  advocates  for  independence,  and  the  minority  were 
afraid  to  declare  their  sentiments,  in  consequence  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people  of  Caraccas  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  G^ 
neral  Miranda,  sensible  that  intelligence  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  partisans  of  the  revolution,  in  conjunction 
with  Don  Francisco  Kspejo,  a  diatin relished  lawyer,  established 
a  club,  called  the  Patriotic  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  poUtical 
questions,  and  all  topics  relating  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state. 

The  19th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  was  cele- 
brated by  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
nothing  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  could  inspire.  Afler  service  in 
the  churches,  all  the  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  streets,  richly 
and  appropriately  dressed,  wearing  cockades  on  their  hats,  com- 
posed of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ribands.  The  city  was  filled  widi 
rejoicing,  the  streets  were  lined  with  crowds  of  all  classes,  with 
countenances  beaming  with  joy ;  even  many  parties  of  Indians 
collected  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  by  dancing,  and  vari- 
ous sports,  according  to  their  customs,  evinced  that  three  hundred 
years  of  slavery  and  oppression  had  not  extinguished  from  ttieir 
race  the  sacred  spark  of  liberty,  or  rendered  them  insensible  to 
its  blessings.  The  patriotic  society  moved  in  procession  through 
tbe  principal  streets,  adorned  with  badges  of  tiberty,  and  bearing 
appropriate  ensigns.  At  night,  the  scene  became  more  deeply  inr 
teresting  and  sublime  ;  the  general  joy  seemed  to  increase ;  the 
city  was  illuminated  throughout,  and  in  the  pubKc  and  many  of 
the  private  buildings,  the  transparencies  displayed  with  good  taste, 
appropriate  and  patriotic  mottos  and  inscriptions.  Bands  of  mu- 
sic paraded  tlie  streets,  which,  with  numerous  parties  of  singers, 
filled  the  air  with  melody  and  song,  which  tended  to  diffuse  the 
joyous  and  patriotic  feelings  that  universally  prevailed. 

But  the  congress  wanted  courage  and  energy  to  profit  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people ;  by  a  temporizing  and  indecisive  con- 
duct, the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  government  began 
to  be  weakened,  and  their  enthusiasm  declined.  Several  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  government  were  detected,  and  the  conspirators 
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wefe  only  banished  or  imprisoued.  In  June,  18 11,  a  most  alarm* 
ing  plot  was  discovered,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out.  This  convinced  the  government  and  the  people,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  more  decisive  measures.  Their  condition, 
however,  was  critical  and  embarrassing ;  they  had  established  a 
government,  disavowed  the  existing  authorities  of  Spain,  and  by 
these  steps  occasioned  the  parent  country  to  make  war  upon  them, 
although  they  had  not  declared  themselves  independent.  They 
had  brought  on  their  country  the  evils  of  war,  and  were  exposed 
to  be  punished  as  rebels ;  yet,  unless  they  declared  the  country 
independent  of  Spain,  they  had  no  object  in  view,  in  any  degree 
corresponding  with  such  sacrifices.  This  subject  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  in  the  patriotic  society,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
seemed  to  be,  that  nothing  but  a  declaration  of  entire  indepen- 
dence could  save  the  country  from  ruin.  Encouraged  by  these 
&vourable  sentiments  among  the  people,  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  proposed  in  the  congress,  and  afler  being  debated 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  earnestness^  was  finally  adopted 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1811.* 

The  good  eflfects  of  the  measure  were  immediately  perceived ; 
it  gave  energy  to  the  government,  and  the  principal  conspirators 
were  arrested.  Their  plan  was  to  have  secured  the  main  barrack, 
by  means  of  the  treachery  of  a  Spanish  serjeant,  in  the  employ 
of  the  new  government,  which  would  have  supplied  them  with 
ammunition  and  arms,  and  then  to  have  attacked  the  town,  in 
which  several  hundred  of  the  conspirators  were  concealed,  who 
would  have  joined  in  the  assault  the  moment  the  first  cannon  was 
fired  from  the  barracks.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  three  members  of 
the  executive,  and  the  leading  members  of  congress,  were  to  have 
been  instantly  executed,  and  the  remaining  members  sent  to  Spain. 
Notwithstanding  the  arrest  of  the  leaders,  the  conspirators  began 
to  assemble  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  11th  of 
July,  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Las-tegues ;  but  the  people 
who  were  apprised  of  the  danger,  were  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  af\er  some  resistance  they  were  captured  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son. The  day  preceding  this  event,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Valencia,  situated  in  the  interior,  more  than  100  miles  from  Ca- 
raccas. — The  Spaniards  residing  in  the  town  surprised  and  took 
possession  of  the  barracks,  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers,  and  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  who  were  disaffected  with 
the  congress  in  consequence  of  its  having  opposed  their  plan  of  se- 
parating themselves  from  Caraccas,  and  forming  a  new  province. 
Arms  had  been  privately  introduced  into  the  town  by  the  Spa- 

*  The  length  of  this  document  prevents  its  bein^  embodied  in  this  work 
It  18  diitwn  up  in  imitation  of  the  declaration  by  the  North  American  con 
flreM,  and  may  be  found  in  the  outline  of  the  Revolution,  page  45. 
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nnrdft,  whkh  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  insorgeots,  tlwy 
prepared  to  defend  the  town  against  the  government. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  unexpected  enemj,  the  aff- 
spfing  of  disaffection,  ereatly  emi>aiTa.ssed  and  perplexed  the  go* 
▼emment  ;  they  knew  not  how  far  the  disaffection  extended, 
nor  scarcely  whom  to  tnist.  Besidei<,  the  conspirators  arrested, 
refused  to  disclose  their  accomplices,  from  an  expectation  that 
their  numbers  were  such,  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish 
troops  they  sKould  prevail,  by  which  means  they  would  be  re- 
leased. It  was  thought  expedient  to  crush  the  insurrection  in 
the  gerra,  and  immediately  to  attack  the  conspirators  at  Valen- 
cia ;  but  the  troops  were  required  at  Caraccas  for  the  protectioD 
of  the  town  and  the  government.  In  this  dilemma,  the  govern- 
ment appealed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  sufficient  number  ap- 
peared in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  General  To90  was 
then  sent  against  Valencia.  In  the  meantime,  ten  of  the  conspi- 
rators were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  and  their  heads 
placed  on  poles,  according  to  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  entrance  of  the  city.  Distrusting  the  military  talents 
of  the  marquis  del  Toro,  the  congress  ordered  general  Miranda 
to  take  command  of  the  army  sent  against  Valencia.  The  in- 
surgents had  fortified  two  hills  near  the  town,  which  commanded 
the  road  leading  into  it ;  one  of  which  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  by  general  Toro,  before  the  arrival  of  Miranda,  but  with 
a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  patriots.  Miranda,  who  by  his  appoint- 
ment regained  some  part  of  his  lost  popularity,  forced  the  other 
pass  I  stormed  and  entered  the  town,  and  drove  a  party  of  the 
royalists  into  the  barrack  called  de  los  pardas.  There  they  were 
attacked ;  but  with  such  determination  did  they  defend  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  patriots  were  several  times  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
This  encouraged  the  royalists  in  the  town,  who,  from  the  win- 
dows and  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  from  the  towers  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  poured  showers  of  musketry  on  the  troops  with 
mich  destructive  effect,  that  Miranda  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  town.  He  retreated  to  Mariara,  twelve  miles  from  Valencia, 
one  of  the  hills  that  had  been  fortified  by  the  royalists,  where  he 
remained  until  the  next  month,  when,  being  re-enforced,  he  as- 
saulted and  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  dispersed  the  roy- 
alists. Miranda  was  now  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  troops, 
with  which  he  proposed  to  invade  the  department  of  Coro ;  and 
although  the  executive  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  it  was  de- 
feated by  the  jealousy  of  the  congress,  and  the  opposition  of  his 
enemies,  whose  animosity  was  revived  by  his  recent  success. 

_  The  formation  of  a  constitution  had  attracted  the  public  atten- 
tion since  the  publication  of  the  declaration  of  Independence*  A 

oorrespiMidence  on  the  subject  was  earned  od  between  Don  F« 
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X.  Ustaiiz  and  Don  J*.  Roscio,  two  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  with  several  individuals  in  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  and  others  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  which, 
being  published,  seemed  to  interest  every  one.  A  series  of  es- 
says also  were  published  in  the  Caraccas  Gazette,  written  by  one 
Burk,  an  Irishman,  which,  as  well  as  the  correspondence,  was 
designed  to  convince  the  people  that  a  federative  republic,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  the  best  form  of  government  for 
Venezuela.  Burk  was  patronised  by  Ustariz,  Roscio,  and 
others,  who  were  wwrm  advocates  of  the  federative  system ;  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican constitutions,  he  exhibited  the  advantages  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  happy  experience  of  the 
United  States,  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  a  federal  repubUc,  which  was  almost  univer- 
sal. This  sentiment  prevailed  also  extensively  in  New  Grana- 
da. The  subject  was  entered  upon  in  congress,  and  after  de- 
bating the  question  several  months,  a  constitution  was  prepared, 
approved  of  by  that  body,  and  offered  to  the  people  for  their  sanc- 
tion on  the  23d  of  December.  Its  outlines  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  form  or 
frame  of  the  government,  but  in  two  particulars,  at  least,  it  dif- 
fered very  materially ;  it  established  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
as  that  of  the  state,  and  did  not  preserve  a  unity  of  power  in  the 
executive  branch,  that  being  confined  to  three  persons,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges.  The  legislative  power  was  re- 
posed in  a  congress  consisting  of  a  house  of  representatives,  and 
a  senate,  the  former  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  lat- 
.ter  by  the  provincial  legislatures ;  its  authority  was  defined  and 
limited,  and  the  powers  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
or  provinces  were  limited.  A  judiciary  was  to  be  organized, 
with  a  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  relating  to  the  federal  compact 
and  national  concerns.  It  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  declared  the  mulattoes  and  other  casts  eligible  to  any 
employment  in  the  state  ;  abolished  the  use  of  the  torture,  the 
trade  in  slaves,  the  tribute  of  the  Indians,  and  provided  for  their 
civilization.  Maracaibo  and  Guiana  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy  as  soon  as  they  should  be  free  from  the  domi- 
nion of  Spain.  A  federal  territory  was  acquired  where  the  go- 
vernment was  to  be  established,  in  imitation  of  the  United  States; 
the  town  of  Valencia  was  ceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  the  con- 
gress opened  its  first  session  there  under  the  new  constitution, 
in  March,  1812. 

The  territory  comprising  the  present  republic  of  Colombia, 
consisted,  whilst  under  Spain,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  two  dis- 
tinct goyemments ;  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  each  com- 
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piuing  a  number  of  provinces.  When  the  authoritj  of  the  re* 
gency  of  Spain  was  disobeyed,  in  1810,  these  territories  acted 
separately,  although  with  some  degree  of  concert,  and  establish- 
ed separate  juntas  and  provisional  governments.  Some  of  the 
provinces,  also,  availing  themselves  of  the  general  disorder,  at* 
tempted  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  political  connexions, 
and  established  governments  for  themselves.  This  led  to  much 
confusion,  and  in  some  instances,  to  war,  among  the  different  in- 
dependent governments  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  all  at 
war  with  Spain.  It  also  served  to  disconnect  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  them,  for  some 
time  at  least,  distinctly  in  each  of  the  new  governments.  We 
commenced  with  Caraccas,  or  Venezuela,  and  having  traced  the 
events  of  the  revolution  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution, we  will  return  to  the  opening  of  the  bloody  drama  in  New 
Granada. 

The  government  of  New  Granada  comprised  twenty-two  pro- 
vinces, situated  between  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Guatemala. 
These  provinces  contained  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  capital,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota)  nearly  thirty-five  thousand. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  on  receiving  intelligence  from  Spain 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  central  junta,  and  the  creation  of  the  re- 
gency, a  junta  was  established  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  July 
1810,  by  a  public  meeting  assembled  under  the  sanction  of  the 
viceroy.  This  junta  at  first  chose  Don  A.  Amar,  the  viceroy, 
president,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  regency  at  Ca- 
diz. In  a  few  days  the  junta,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  conspi- 
racy formed  by  the  viceroy,  and  the  members  of  the  audience 
for  their  safety  caused  the  viceroy  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  audience  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Carthagena,  from  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Spain.  The  junta  disavowed  the  authori- 
ty of  the  regency,  and  published  a  manifesto,  inviting  the  several 
provinces  of  New  Granada  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  to  establish  a  provincial  government,  during 
the  captivity  of  the  king.  Nine  of  the  provinces,  namely,  Tun- 
ja,  Pamplona,  Casanare,  Cairthagena,  Socorro,  Antioquia,  Choco, 
Ne3rva,  and  Mariquita,  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  San- 
ta Martha  was  also  in  fiivour  of  the  revolution,  yet  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  regency  ;  but  some  months  aflerwards,  the 
junta  of  tl|e  province  was  overthrown  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  a  new  one  created,  entirely  devoted  to  Spain.  In 
Popayan,  the  governor  called  a  public  meeting  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  province,  which  decided  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  establish  a  junta ;  but  the  governor,  chagrined  at  theii 
conduct,  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  raised  troops  to  attack  the 
junta  at  Santa  Fe.     The  latter,  however,  aware  of  the  hostile  de- 
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signs  of  the  goveraor,  and  to  check  his  career,  had  despatched 
Baraya  with  a  body  of  troops  to  watch  and  oppose  him.  An  ac- 
tion was  fought  about  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of  Fopayan,  iii 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1811,  in  which  Tacon,  the  governor, 
was  defeated.  The  regency  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
and  diffusion  of  the  disaffection,  attempted  to  conciUate  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Granada  by  sending  among  them  two  of  their 
countrymen,  Don  A.  Yillavicencio,  and  Don  C.  Montufar,  as 
commissioners  to  support  the  authority  of  the  regency  ;  but  they 
did  not  arrive  until  the  revolution  had  progressed  too  far,  and  the 
pubUc  mind  had  become  too  deeply  imbued  with  liberal  senti* 
ments  to  admit  of  their  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion* 

Montufar  arrived  at  Quito  a  few  days  aAcr  the  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  2d  of  August,  1810,  by  the  troops  sent 
from  Lima ;  which  so  exasperated  the  people,  that,  with  no  other 
weapons  than  knives  and  clubs,  they  attacked  the  soldiers  with 
such  fury  as  induced  the  Spanish  authorities  to  order  the  troops 
to  \vithdraw  from  the  city,  and  to  pass  a  decree  of  oblivion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  inhabitants.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fears  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  Montufar  prevailed  on  them  to  establish  a 
junta  for  the  province.  This  junta  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 
regency  of  Spain  approved. 

In  September,  1810,  the  junta  of  Carthagena  issued  a  mani- 
festo, setting  forth  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  New 
Granada,  by  a  union  of  all  the  provinces  in  a  federal  government ; 
and  at  the  same  time  conceding  that  the  provinces  were  absolved 
from  their  political  connexion,  and  had  a  right  to  adopt  what 
form  of  government  they  pleased  ;  for  as  the  cessions  at  Bayonne 
destroyed  the  compact  between  Spain  and  America,  so  the  revo- 
lution at  Santa  Fe  severed  the  bond  of  union  which  had  bound 
together  the  provinces  of  New  Granada.  This  reasoning,  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  was  carried  still  farther  by  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  departments,  who  supposed,  that  if  the  revolution 
had  dissolved  the  political,  bands  which  united  the  provinces,  it 
had  also  broken  the  ties  which  had  connected  together  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  same  province.  Mompox,  a  depart- 
ment of  Carthagena,  adopting  the  fallacious  and  dangerous  rea- 
soning of  the  junta  of  the  province,  proceeded  to  form  a  junta 
for  the  department,  and  also  to  appoint  deputies  to  the  congress 
to  be  held  at  Santa  Fe.  The  government  of  Carthagena,  not 
willing  to  have  their  doctrine  applied  to  their  own  province  by  its 
departments,  sent  a  military  force  under  Don  N.  Ayos,  and  com- 
pelled Mompox  to  return  to  her  connexion  with  Carthagena. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  the  junta  of  Caraccas  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  new  government  at  Santa  Fe,  and  an  alliance 
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was  entered  into  between  them  for  their  mutual  protection.  Iti 
December,  some  of  the  deputies  to  the  general  congress  had  as- 
sembled at  Santa  Fe.  Several  deputies  also  arrived  from  de* 
partments,  which,  like  Mompox,  were  disposed  to  be  formed  into 
separate  provinces.  This  gave  rise  to  a  question  which  threat- 
ened to  increase  the  existing  difficulties,  whether  the  deputies 
from  the  departments  should  be  admitted  to  their  seats  in  the 
congress.  At  length,  by  the  influence  of  Don  A.  Narino,  secre- 
tary to  the  congress,  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  the  decision,  to 
give  time  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  the  dispute.  The 
pretensions  of  the  departments  were  finally  silenced,  and  the  con- 
gress, relieved  from  this  difficulty,  convened  again.  A  confede- 
racy, or  compact,  was  formed  by  the  representatives  of  Pamplo- 
na, Tunja,  Neyva,  C>arthagena,  and  Antioquia,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1811,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  The  provinces  re- 
tained the  management  of  their  local  and  internal  concerns,  and 
those  of  a  general  nature  were  confided  to  the  federal  congress. 
A  supreme  judicature  was  established  to  decide  on  questions 
growing  out  of  the  federal  union,  and  the  executive  power,  as 
well  as  the  legislative,  was  intrusted  to  the  congress. 

The  province  of  Cundinamarca  disapproved  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  mint,  which  it  was 
required  to  do,  by  the  stipulations  made  by  the  congress.  An 
assembly  of  deputies  of  the  province  of  Cundinamarca  was  con- 
vened by  the  junta  of  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion ;  and  one  being  prepared,  it  was  ratified  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1812,  by  a  convention  called  especially  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  the  junta  of  Santa  Fe,  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
revolution  in  New  Granada,  by  establishing  a  separate  and  op- 
posing government  for  the  province,  were  also  the  first  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  which  produced  such  bitter  fruits.  The 
constitution  was  a  limited  monarchy,  acknowledging  Ferdinand 
YII. ;  but  providing,  that  during  the  captivity  of  the  king,  a  pre- 
sident, two  counsellors,  senators,  judges  of  a  supreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, and  the  members  of  a  military  board,  should  be  elected 
by  the  electoral  colleges  once  every  three  years.  The  president 
possessed  the  executive  power,  but  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
two  counsellors,  and  the  legislative  power  was  confided  to  the 
senators  and  members  of  the  high  court  of  justice. 

Afler  the  defeat  of  Tacon,  the  royal  governor  of  Fopayan,  he 
fled  to  Pastes,  where,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  to  op- 
pose the  troops  of  Santa  Fe,  he  liberated  the  slaves,  and  formed 
them  into  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  his  countrymen. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  slaves  being  instigated  to  revolt 
against  their  masters  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
The  forces  he  raised  by  these  base  means,  were  not  sufficient} 
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however,  to  oppose  the  troops  sent  against  him  hy  the  juntas  of 
Quito  and  Popayan ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
south  sea  coast,  near  the  port  of  San  Buenaventura.  Don  N. 
Rodriguez  having  succeeded  Baraya  in  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my, pursued  him  closely,  and  completely  defeated  him  at  Is* 
quande,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1811. 

Don  J.  Lozano,  president  of  the  government  of  Cundinamar- 
ca,  proposed  to  the  provinces  of  New  Granada  to  make  a  new 
division  of  their  territory,  the  whole  to  form  four  parts,  in  each 
of  which  a  subordinate  republic  was  to  be  established,  and  these 
formed  into  a  federal  republic.  This  plan,  he  thought  would 
give  sufficient  energy  to  the  government  to  enable  it  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of  their  Independence. 
The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  junta  of  Carthagena,  and  also  by 
the  congress  then  in  session,  at  the  town  of  Ibagua,  where  it  had 
removed  from  Santa  Fe  after  Cundinamarca  refused  to  enter  into 
the  confederacy.  Lozano,  resigning  his  situation  as  president, 
was  succeeded  by  Don  A.  Narino,  who  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  federal  government,  but  wished  to  estabhsh  one  more 
energetic.  In  his  project  he  was  supported  by  the  provinces  of 
Mariquita,  Neyva,  and  Socorro ;  Tunja  was  also  inclined  to  fa- 
vour his  plan,  when  a  body  of  the  troops  of  Cundinamarca,  un- 
der Baraya,  stationed  in  the  town  of  Tunja,  declared  against  Na- 
rino, and  in  favour  of  the  congress.  This  induced  the  congress 
immediately  to  remove  to  Tunja,  and  occasioned  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Narino  and  those  of  the  congress,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1812.  An  action  was  fought  at  Paloblanco, 
in  the  province  of  Socorro,  in  which  Narino's  troops  were  de- 
feated, and  the  agents  of  the  congress,  availing  themselves  of 
this  success,  persuaded  Mariquita  and  Neyva  to  join  the  confe- 
deracy. The  congress,  in  consequence,  removed  to  the  town 
of  Neyva,  in  October,  1812.  The  army  of  the  confederacy  was 
again  successful  at  Yentaquemada,  which  enabled  the  forces  of 
the  congress  to  besiege  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  December.  Nari- 
no resigned  the  presidency  before  this  event,  but  the  legislative 
power  refused  to  accept  it ;  he  proposed  to  the  besiegers  that  he 
would  quit  New  Granada,  on  condition  that  they  would  spare 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  This 
reasonable  proposal  was  not  acceded  to  ;  the  besiegers,  confi- 
dent of  success,  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  capital  at  dis- 
cretion, which  being  refused,  they  stormed  the  city,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  a  large  part  of  their  army  was  dis- 
persed. A  single  division,  under  the  command  of  Girardot, 
reached  Tunja.  A  monument  of  stone,  called  San  VictorinOy 
was  erected  in  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  action  was  fought, 
with  inscriptions  explanatory  of  Uie  signal  victory  which  saved 
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the  capital.  These  civil  dissensions,  arming  the  pacriots  against 
each  other,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  contest,  and  that,  a 
contest  for  liberty,  were  equally  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  their 
cause. 

The  junta  of  Quito  being  threatened  with  hostilities  from  the 
royalists  of  the  province  of  Cuenca,  raised  an  array  for  its  defence. 
The  royal  army  of  Cuenca  was  commanded  by  the  bishop,  and 
many  of  its  officers  were  ecclesiastics,  who  carried  black  stand- 
ards. To  show  that  they  felt  the  influence  of  the  religion  they 
professed,  which  teaches  to  '<  resist  not  evil,"  they  assumed  the 
name  of  the  anny  of  death.  When  the  junta  of  the  province  of 
Quito  was  established  in  August,  1810,  Ruiz  de  Castilla  was 
named  president ;  but  when  the  regency  of  Spain  approved  of  the 
junta,  they  appointed  Molin  to  be  its  president  The  junta  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  president,  and  complained  of  his  conduct 
to  the  Cortes  of  Spain.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
which,  afler  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of  August,  had  retired  from  Qui- 
to to  Guayaquil,  he  marched  to  attack  Quito,  and  entered  its  territo- 
ries, notwithstanding  the  CortOs  had  ordered  him  to  desist  from  hos- 
tilities. He  refused,  however,  to  obey  this  order,  on  pretence  that 
it  had  been  obtained  by  false  representations.  Don  C.  Montufar 
commanded  the  troops  of  Quito,  and  was  defeated  by  the  royal- 
ists of  Cuenca,  which  enabled  tlie  troops  from  Lima,  under  Mon- 
tes,  who  had  succeeded  Molin  in  the  command,  to  enter  the  town 
of  Quito,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1812.  The  bloody  Montes 
destroyed  every  thing  before  him ;  a  scene  of  devastation  and 
massacre  was  exhibited  shocking  to  contemplate ;  one  f\f\h  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  remained  to  defend  the  city,  were  cruelly 
murdered ;  and,  moreover,  not  satisfied  with  this  slaughter,  a  de- 
tachment of  his  army  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  town  before  its  capture.  And  as  if  to  show  his  triumph- 
ing in  such  vandalism,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  bloody  deeds, 
himself,  in  a  letter  of  the  11th  of  November,  addressed  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Guayaquil.  Af\er  the  capture  of  Quito,  Montes  relin- 
quished the  command  of  the  army  to  Don  N.  Samano,  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  was  stationed  at  Santa  Fe  when  the  revolutioQ  broke 
out.  Samano  marched  towards  Santa  Fe,  and  on  his  way  took 
the  town  of  Fopayan.  Previous  to  this,  Don  J.  Caycedo,  presi- 
dent of  the  junta  of  Quito,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  royal- 
ists of  Pastes,  who  had  also  defeated  the  troops  of  the  province  of 
Popayan,  commanded  by  Macaulay,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who,  with  many  of  his  officers,  were  made  prisoners.  Cay- 
cedo, Macaulay,  and  the  other  prisoners,  were  all  put  to  death  by 
the  royalists. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  royal  forces,  which  was  ev^ 
where  marked  with  rapine  and  massacre,  the  government  of  Can- 
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Uinamarca  and  the  congress  were  aroused  to  a  necessity  of  throw- 
ing aside  their  feuds,  and  uniting  in  the  common  cause,  and  for 
their  common  safety.  They  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  to 
intrust  the  commaud  to  Narino,  the  president,  who  hy  both  go- 
vernments was  appointed  dictator.  The  united  troops  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  men,  at  the  head  of  which  Narino  marched 
against  the  royalists  under  Samano.  He  engaged  and  defeated 
them  at  El  ailo  del  Palace^  from  whence  they  retreated  to  Turabo, 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Popayan,  where,  being  re-en- 
forced, they  advanced  to  Popayan,  and  encamped  at  Calivia. 
Here  the  Independents  attacked  them,  and  a  most  obstinate  ac- 
tion was  fought ;  the  contest  was  maintained  with  that  desperate 
fury  on  both  sides  which  characterizes  a  civil  war.  Victory  at 
length  declared  for  the  patriots,  and  the  royalists  were  forced  to 
retreat.  Narino  established  a  popular  government  at  Popayan, 
and  marched  towards  Pastes.  Samano  was  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  army  by  Aymerci,  who  brought  a  re-en- 
forcement of  fresh  troops  from  Quito.  The  provinces  of  Popa- 
yan and  Pastos  being  situated  in  that  part  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  (he  Andes,  where  the  country,  rising  as  it  approaches  the 
equator,  is  admirably  calculated  for  defence ;  it  abounds  in  ad- 
vantageous positions  and  difRcult  deftlcs,  easily  fortified,  and  pre- 
sents innumerable  difRculties  to  an  advancing  army  encumbered 
with  baggage.  Pastos  is  nearly  240  miles  from  Popayan.  Na- 
rino on  his  way  thither,  engaged  and  defeated  the  royalists  at  £1 
alto  de  Juanambu,  Los  Tacmes,  and  Aranda ;  but  in  these  severe 
engagements  he  sustained  the  loss  of  many  valuable  ofHcers,  of 
whom  Salazar,  who  was  young  and  valiant,  was  universally  ad- 
mired, and  his  death  deeply  deplored.  Hitherto  the  victories  of 
Narino  had  cost  him  dear,  and  been  productive  of  comparatively 
little  advantage,  as  from  the  situation  of  the  country,  he  had  been 
unable  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  but  having  nearly  reached  the  town 
of  Pastos,  he  expected  to  reap  the  advantage  of  his  exertions. 
At  the  moment,  however,  when  the  object  of  his  expedition  seenv 
ed  within  his  grasp,  it  was  wrested  from  him  by  the  artifice,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  bravery  of  the  enemy.  His  army  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  of  which  he  had  the  immediate  command  of  the  one  in 
advance.  The  royalists  succeeded  by  their  spies  in  spreading  a 
report  among  the  rear  division  of  the  army,  that  Narino,  with  the 
advance,  had  been  attacked  and  completely  defeated,  which  caus- 
ed great  consternation  in  that  part  of  the  army ;  and  the  enemy, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  marched  with  most  of  their  forces  against 
Narino,  and  defeated  and  made  him  prisoner ;  thus  verifjringthe 
truth  of  the  premature  report  they  had  put  in  circulation.  This 
defeat  was  so  serious,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  Don  J.  M. 
Cabal,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  though  a  prudent  and 
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skilful  officer,  could  effect  a  retreat  to  Popayan,  being  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  royalists,  flushed  with  victory,  and  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance. Most  of  the  prisoners  were  put  to  death  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  Narino  was  spared  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Quito, 
thence  to  Li^le^  and  finally  to  Cadiz  in  Spainl* 

The  defeat  near  Pastos  occurred  in  Jiine,  1814,  and  the  ac- 
count of  it  reached  the  congress  about  the  same  time  they  re- 
ceived the  disagreeable  intelligence  from  Europe  of  the  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  rcstomtion  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of 
Spam,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  patriots  in  Venezuela. 

•  "  Don  A.  Narino  is  ono  of  those  few  enterprising  characters  who  had 
long  viewed  it  with  a  prophetic  cyo,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  pnspared 
the  minds  of  the  iuliabitautJ  of  Santa  Fe  for  independence.  His  opmions 
and  wishes,  too  freely  expressed  in  the  early  part  of  his  youth,  caused  his 
imprisonment  in  17tM,  and  tliat  of  many  of  his  friends,  distinguished  young 
men,  at  Santa  Fe  do  Bogota.  Duran,  Cabal,  Cortes,  Umana,  Narino,  Zea, 
and  others,  were  at  that  time  sent  to  Spain  under  an  escort.  Narino  es- 
caped tlie  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  very  act  of 
landing  at  Uadiz,  and  presented  himself  to  the  government  at  Madrid. 
Notwithfttanding  this  act  of  submission,  the  Spanish  government  was  go- 
ing to  order  his  arrest,  when  Narino  again  escaped,  and  went  to  France ; 
from  whence  he  came  to  England,  at  the  very  e]>och  when  Mr.  Pitt's  plan 
for  separating  Terra  Finna  trom  the  Spanish  government  was  in  contem- 
plation in  170(3.  Then  Narino  returned  to  New  Granada,  incognito,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  but  he  was  discovered  and  confined 
many  years  ;  during  which  he  suifcrod  the  hardships  of  poverty,  close  im- 
prisonment, k^.  At  last,  ho  rciraincd  his  liberty,  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  quit  Santa  Fe,  and  that  he  should  be  always  accompanied  by 
a  soldier.  When  the  war  in  Spain  commenced,  the  government  of  Santa 
Fe,  being  afraid  of  his  uncommon  powers  of  persuasion,  as  well  as  of  the 
credit  ho  possessed,  had  him  arrested,  ordering  him  to  be  sent  to  Cartha- 
gena ;  but  Narino  again  escaped  at  Kl  Banco y  over  the  river  Magdalena, 
and  went  to  Santa  Maria.  A  Spaniard,  who  knew  the  house  where  he 
was  concealed,  discovered  it  to  the  governor,  who  had  him  immediately 
taken,  and  then  enforced  the  fbrmer  orders  of  the  government,  by  sending 
him  to  Carthagena,  where  he  was  thrown  into  tlie  dungeons  of  Fort  Bo- 
cachica.  When  the  revolution  took  place  he  was  released  ;  but  his  health 
was  greatly  impaired,  and  his  logs  had  sufiered  much  from  the  fetters  he 
had  been  compelled  to  wear  during  his  imprisonment.  Having  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Pftstos,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  was  not  executed,  as  almost  all 
the  prisoners  were  at  that  time  ;  but  he  was  conducted  to  Quito,  thence 
to  Lima,  and  he  is  now  confined  at  La  Caracca,  in  Cadiz.  One  of  his 
sons,  Antonio,  gave  at  Bocachica  a  noble  example  of  filial  duty  and  aflTec- 
lion,  by  suffering  himself  to  be  imprisoned  with  his  father,  whose  mlsfor- 
times,  he  wished,  by  sharingi  to  alleviate." — OutUnB  of  tk§  Revoboitm  m 
South  America, 
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X     CHAPTER  IV, 

Earthquake  in  Venezuela — its  influence  on  the  rcrolirfum— ercnto 
of  the  war  in  Venezuela — success  of  the  royalists — Caraccas 
taken — capitulation  of  Miranda — violation  of  it  by  the  royalists 
— dungeons  of  Porto  Cavello  filled  with  the  patriots^Spanish 
authority  re-established  in  Venezuela — Bolivar— he  revives  the 
war— penetrates  into  Venezuela — his  success — the  war  of  death 
— victories  of  ilie  patriots — Bolivar  enters  Caraccas,  and  libe- 
rates Venezuela — success  of  the  patriots — the  royalists  arm  the 
slaves — devastate  the  country^— patriots  again  successful — battle 
of  Carabobo — Bolivar  defeated  at  La  Puerto — royalists  re-con- 
quer Venezuela — surrender  ofMaturin, 

WE  now  resume  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela, 
which  we  had  brought  down  to  March,  1812,  when  congress 
commenced  its  first  session  under  the  new  constitution.  At  this 
period  the  afiairs  of  Venezuela  were  prosperous ;  the  govern- 
ment was  popular,  and  great  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  military  force  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  repub- 
uc,  and,  as  was  thought,  to  expel  the  royalists  from  Guiana  and 
Maracaibo.  Commerce  began  to  revive,  to  promote  which,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  England,  the 
congress  reduced  the  duties  four  percent  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  that  country.  Three  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  general  Marino,  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
noco,  ready  to  cross  and  attack  the  royalists  of  Guiana  in  the 
city  of  Angostura ;  another  corps  of  the  repubhcan  troops  was 
stationed  at  Barquisimeto,  to  check  the  royalists  of  Coro.  But 
this  prosperity  in  Venezuela,  and  all  the  hopes  which  it  inspired, 
were  annihilated  in  a  moment  On  the  26th  of  March,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afleraoon,  one  of 
those  awful  conyulsions  which  the  earth  sometimes  experiences, 
spread  desolation  and  dismay  over  Venezuela.  During  a  minute 
and  fifleen  seconds,  the  earth  groaned  and  agonized  in  convul- 
sions, which  were  attended  with  the  most  awful  consequences ; 
the  towns  of  Caracaas,  La  Guira,  Mayquetia,  Merida,  and  San- 
felipe,  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  Barquisimeto,  Valencia,  Victoria, 
and  many  others,  w^ere  considerably  injured.  Nearly  20,000  per- 
sons fell  victims  to  this  tremendous  earthquake.  But  the  deso- 
lation, great  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  serious  part  of  this  ca- 
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lamity ;  it  raised  up  from  its  own  ruins  the  most  dangeroas  ene- 
my to  the  liberties  of  Venezuela — ^bigotry,  and  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  a  superstitious  and  priest-ridden  people.  The  catas- 
trophe occurred  on  Holy  Thursday,  when,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  people  all  commemorate  the  sufferings  of  the  Re- 
deemer, of  which,  representations  are  exhibited,  and  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  people  were  crowding  to  the  churches  to  attend  to 
the  ceremonies  and  join  the  processions.  The  troops,  as  is  usual, 
were  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches  to  follow  the  pro- 
cessions ;  and  most  of  the  churches  being  thrown  down,  and  also 
the  principal  barracks  at  Caraccas,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens'  were  crushed  to  death  and  buried 
under  the  ruins ;  most  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  likewise 
destroyed.  This  calamity  happening  on  the  day  and  the  very 
hour  of  a  holy  festival,  the  priests  interpreted  into  a  divine  judg- 
ment, and  a  manifestation  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  ot 
the  abominable  wickedness  of  attempting  to  secure  their  liberty. 
They  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  a  holy  God  had  condemned 
the  revolution,  in  language  too  audible  not  to  be  heard,  and  too 
distinct  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  they  denounced  his  vengeance 
on  all  who  favoured  it.  They  told  the  credulous  people,  that  as 
the  earth  swallowed  up  the  rebellious  Korah  and  his  crew,  they 
were  punished  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same  sin — rebellion 
agonist  their  government. 

Aided  by  the  consternation  this  catastrophe  had  occasioned, 
they  made  the  credulous  inhabitants  almost  believe  that  hell  was 
opening  its  fiery  jaws  to  devour  them.  And  with  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people,  accustomed  to  revere  and  implicitly  to  obey 
the  clergy,  their  interested  zeal  produced  an  extensive  and  alarm- 
ing eifect. 

At  Barquisiroeto  as  well  as  at  Caraccas,  the  barracks  were 
thrown  down,  and  a  considerable  part  of  tlic  troops  buried  under 
the  ruins ;  and  Xalon,  their  commander,  severely  wounded.  On 
the  very  day  of  this  calamity,  they  were  preparing  to  march  Jo 
attack  the  royalists  at  Corora,  which  place  they  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  day  before.  To  fill  the  measure  of  the  diiRculties 
of  the  patriots,  there  was  a  serious  deficit  in  the  public  treasury, 
and  the  paper  currency  which  the  congress  had  been  obliged  to  is- 
sue, and  which  maintained  its  credit  until  the  earthquake,  since 
that  event,  had  rapidly  depreciated,  and  its  circulation  could  only 
be  kept  up  by  severe  pensdties. 

The  congress,  sensible  that  a  crisis  had  occurred  which  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  republic,  prepared  to  meet  it.  General 
Miranda  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  military  command,  and  dis- 
cretionary power  conferred  on  him  to  raise  troops,  and  in  all 
things  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  state,  to  act  as  he  thought 
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best  After  adopting  the  measures  the  condition  of  the  country 
demanded,  the  congress  adjourned  to  enable  the  members  to 
serve  in  the  army,  or  return  to  the  provinces  and  attempt  to  rouse 
the  people,  dispirited  and  filled  with  superstitious  fears,  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them  and  their  country. 

At  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  armed  with  the  muskets 
saved  from  the  ruins,  Miranda  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  who 
had  advanced  from  Corora  after  the  earthquake,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Barquisimeto  without  opposition.  Here  the  royalists  re- 
ceived constant  re-enforcements,  as  the  inhabitants,  wishing  to 
abandon  a  cause,  frowned  upon  by  heaven,  were  eager  to  ensure 
their  own  safety  by  enrolling  themselves  among  its  opposers. 
Monteverde,  who  commanded  the  royaUsts,  moved  on  to  Araure, 
where  a  detachment  of  the  republicans  was  stationed  under  colo- 
nel F.  t^alaciosojo ;  but  his  troops  refusing  to  fight,  he  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  the  place  taken  without  exertion  or  sacrifice* 
Araure  lies  on  the  confines  of  those  vast  plains  which  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Barinas,  from 
which  the  cattle  are  obtained  that  supply  the  settlements  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Venezuela,  on  which  account  it  became  an 
important  object  to  possess  it  For  this  purpose  Monteverde 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  invade  Barinas,  and  with  his 
main  force  marched  to  attack  San  Carlos.  The  latter  place  was 
entrusted  to  M.  Carrabano,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence  ;  bui 
the  defection  of  his  cavalry  who  went  over  to  the  royalists, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  town.  There  was  no  force  now  opposed 
to  Monteverde  .which  could  check  his  progress  ;  and  the  army  on 
the  Oronoco  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  re-enforce  general 
Miranda. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  patriots  had  to  contend  in  de- 
fending the  republic  were  greatly  increased  by  the  scattering  po- 
pulation, the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces, and  the  badness  of  the  roads.  The  republican  troops  on 
tlie  Oronoco  sustained  some  loss  on  the  25th  of  March  in  cross- 
ing the  river ;  but  still  they  might  have  taken  Angostura,  had  not 
the  earthquake,  together  with  the  intelligence  of  the  rapid  suc- 
cesses of  Monteverde  disheartened  them,  which  led  to  disaffec- 
tion, and  finally  to  desertion. 

Monteverde  advanced  rapidly  towards  Caraccas,  Mrith  an  army 
flushed  with  victory,  and  impelled  by  an  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  had  been  inspired,  by  being  made  to  believe  that  they  were 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  heaven  in  putting  an  end  to  the  revo- 
lution, which  God  and  the  church  had  so  emphatically  condemned. 
To  oppose  his  advance,  Miranda  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Va- 
i  -ucia,  and  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  pass,  or  defile,  called  La 
Cabrera,  near  the  lakes  Tacarigua,  through  which  the  high  road 
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led.  This  was,  doubdess,  the  best  position  to  oppose  an  aniiy 
iQyading  Caraccas,  on  the  western  side ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district,  ready  to  abandon  the  new  government,  in  the  hour 
of  adversity,  declared  for  the  ro3ral  cause ;  and  to  recommend 
themselves  to  Monteverde,  acquainted  him  with  an  obscure  and 
unknown  foot-path,  which  avoided  the  defile  of  La  Cabrera.  Mon- 
teverde, with  much  difficulty  led  his  men  by  this  route,  which  com* 
pelled  Miranda  to  retreat  to  the  town  of  Victoria,  fifty  miles  from 
Caraccas.  The  royalists  following  closely  in  the  rear  of  the  re- 
publican army,  attacked  it  on  the  last  of  June  with  great  spirit, 
but  were  received  with  steadiness,  and  repulsed  with  loss.  At 
this  time,  when  Miranda's  decisive  and  judicious  conduct  was 
giving  discipline  and  confidence  to  the  army,  reviving  the  hopes 
of  the  people,  and  rousing  them  to  exertions  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, a  disastrous  event  occurred,  wliich  disconcerted  all  his  plans, 
and  served  to  extinguish  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  lamp  of  liberty. 
The  Spanish  prisoners  at  Porto  Cavello,  by  the  treachery  of  an 
officer  on  guard,  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  and  fort  in 
which  they  were  confined.  Simon  Bolivar,  then  a  colonel  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  who  had  the  command  of  the  place,  deenH 
cd  it  impossible  to  retake  the  fort  by  storm,  without  destroying 
the  town ;  unwilling  to  do  this,  he  embarked  with  his  officers  for 
La  Guira.  The  fall  of  Porto  Cavello,  into  the  hands  of  the 
royalists,  supplied  them  with  ammunition,  of  which  they  were  in 
ffreat  want,  and  opened  to  them  a  communication  by  sea  with 
Coro  and  Porto  Rico,  whereby  they  could  supply  their  army, 
which  they  had  before  been  compelled  to  do,  over  kmd,  for  more 
than  450  miles.  The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Porto  Cavello 
reached  Caraccas,  and  the  army,  on  the  5th  of  July,  while  en* 
gaged  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their  independence  ;  and 
greatly  discouraged  the  people  and  dispirited  the  troops.  The 
alarming  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  general  consternation  which 
prevailed,  occasioned  disaffection  among  the  people,  and  deser- 
tion among  the  troops.  The  forces  of  Miranda,  too,  being  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  Monteverde,  and  lessening  daily  by  desertion, 
whilst  the  royalists  were  increasing,  he  dared  not  hazard  an  en- 
gagement Besides  this,  the  general  was  persuaded  that  Carac- 
cas could  not  hold  out  long,  as  the  country  which  supplied  it  with 
cattle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  in  the 
city,  too,  were  prepared  to  revolt ;  and  it  had  become  necessaxy 
to  arrest  and  confine  them,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  it 
Under  these  appalling  circumstances  Miranda  and  the  executive 
power  deemed  it  advisable  to  propose  a  capitulation.  The  ofier 
was  accepted  by  Monteverde,  and  the  following  terms  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  conunissioners  of  Miraada,  which  were  sign- 
ed and  ratified. 
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''  lst«  That  the  constitution  offered  by  the  Cortes  to  the  Spa- 
nish nation  should  be  established  in  Caraccas. 

<<  2dl7.  That  no  one  was  to  suffer  for  former  opinions. 

"  3dly.  That  all  private  property  was  to  be  held  sacred. 

''  4thly.  That  emigration  was  to  be  permitted  to  those  who 
wished  to  quit  Venezuela." 

Thus  Caraccas  and  the  republican  army  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  royalists ;  and  with  them  fell  the  republic  of  Venezuela. 
Happily,  however,  it  did  not  fall,  "never  to  rise  again ;"  for  from 
its  ashes  has  sprung  up  a  republic,  which  has  not  only  been  able 
to  defend  itself,  but  to  assist  in  achieving  the  liberties  of  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America. 

To  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  republic,  its  army  sent  against 
Guiana  was  defeated  ;  and  the  Spanish  government  once  tnore 
resumed  its  authority  over  Venezuela.  But  its  power  being  re- 
established, the  articles  of  the  capitulation  were  forgotten  ;  it  did 
not  comport  with  the  dignity  or  honour  of  the  Spanish  government 
to  keep  its  plighted  faith  with  rebels ;  the  capitulation  was  vio- 
lated in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  the  patriots  were  as  much 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  as  they  could  have 
been,  had  there  been  no  guarantee  of  their  safety.  Miranda  and 
many  others  proceeded  to  La  Guira,  where  they  intended  to 
embark  for  Carthagena  ;  but  Don  M.  Cacas,  military  command- 
ant of  La  Guira,  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  thinking  by  such 
conduct,  which  must  be  pronounced  base,  to  gain  favour  with  the 
conqueror.  Miranda  and  nearly  one  tliousand  patriots  were 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  La  Guira  and  Porto  Cavello. 
Many  were  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  and  a  number  to  Cadiz,  who  were 
condemned  by  the  Cortes,  without  trial,  to  an  unlimited  imprison- 
ment. Some  of  those  sent  to  Spain  were  Spaniards  by  birth,  but 
had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  republic  :  die  greater 
number,  however,  were  South  Americans,  who  were  at  length  re- 
leased by  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  government;  in  1816, 
but  the  Spaniards  were  condemned  to  linger  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  the  dungeons  of  Ceuta. 

Monteverde  now  had  the  power  of  restoring  peace  to  a  distract- 
ed country,  which,  afler  two  years  of  civil  war,  greatly  longed  for 
repose.  But  instead  of  being  a  mmister  of  peace,  or  attempting 
to  sooth  the  irritations,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  the  revolution,  his 
heart  was  filled  with  vengeance.  The  inhabitants  of  Venezuela, 
being  the  first  who  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  .and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  have  been  deemed  expedient 
to  make  an  example  of  theih,  and  by  the  severity  of  their  punish- 
ment, to  fill  the  insurgents  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America  with 
consternation,  and  thus  check  the  revolution.  But  whether  it  was 
from  any  calculations  of  this  kind,  or  merely  fix>m  a  spirit  of  yen- 
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geance,  the  whole  populalton  of  Venezuela  were  proscribed,  and  Ca- 
raccas  converted  into  one  great  prison.  Eveiy  royalist  became  a 
public  accuser;  and  to  have  supported  the  late  government,  even  af- 
ter it  was  established,  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  tyrant,  which  could 
only  be  expiated  with  blood.  When  all  the  dungeons  were  filled, 
other  buildings  which  would  admit  of  it,  were  converted  into  pri* 
sons  ;  and  it  was  said,  with  appearance  of  truth,  that  nearly  the 
whole  population  were  under  confinement.  These  severe  mea* 
sures,  in  direct  and  open  violation  of  the  national  faith,  were  not 
only  justified  by  the  government  of  Spain,  but  the  minister  of  war 
in  a  report  to  the  Cortes  on  the  colonies,  in  October,  1813,  conw 
plained  "  of  the  indulgence  that  had  been  shown  to  the  insurgents 
of  Caraccas." 

But  this  cruel  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  royalists  was  not 
more  unjustifiable  than  it  was  impolitic.  Had  a  mild  and  conci- 
liatory course  been  pursued,  it  might  have  allayed,  at  least  for 
some  time,  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  but  oppression  served  to  en- 
kindle its  latent  sparks,  and  blow  them  once  more  into  a  flame. 
This  broke  out  first  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  which  had  suffer- 
ed least  in  the  late  disasters,  and  consequently  was  less  weakened 
in  its  means  of  resistance.  Don  N.  Marino,  young,  active,  and 
brave,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  collected  a  force  with 
which  ho  surprised  and  took  the  town  of  Maturin ;  iiere  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Spaniards,  but  repulsed  them ;  a  second  attack  was 
made  by  IMonteverde  in  person,  and  the  royalists  were  again  de- 
feated. 

The  revival  of  the  revolution  in  Ycneziiela  wUs,  however,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  same  individual,  who  sustained  and  carried  it 
through  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest,  and  finally  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion  ;  securing  for  his  country,  independence  and  liberty, 
and  for  him^^elf  the  well-earned  title  of  77ie  Liberator,  As  the 
history  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela  and  Now  Granada,  from 
this  period^  is  in  a  great  measure  identified  with  that  of  the  life 
and  services  of  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  it  may  bo  proper  to  introduce 
him  more  particularly  to  our  readers,  and  to  show  what  part  he 
had  acted  previous  to  this  period.  Bolivar  is  a  native  of  Carac- 
cas,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
families  of  that  city.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  Spain  to  complete 
his  education,  and  there  obtained  permission  to  travel  into  France, 
England,  and  Italy.  His  liberal  education,  improved  by  travel^ 
and  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  enlightened  men  in  £urope, 
early  imbued  his  mind  with  liberal  sentiments  ;  and  having  wit- 
nessed the  condition  and  character  of  an  independent,  if  not  a 
free  people,  he  was  deeply  affected  with  the  degradation  and  op- 
pression of  his  native  country.  At  Paris  he  attended  on  all  public 
lectures,  and  attracted  notice  by  his  talents  and  learning  ;  here 
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be  contracted  an  intimacy  with  baron  Humboldt  and  Bonpland^ 
the  celebrated  South  American  travellers ;  in  company  with  whom 
he  visited  England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Germany,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  political  condi- 
tion, the  character,  and  habits  of  tie  people  in  these  dilferent 
countries.  He  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  discovering  the  wonder- 
working influence  of  political  and  religious  institutions  on  the  hu- 
man race  ;  that  the  social  character  of  man  is  formed  by  them, 
and  that  they  are  the  sources  of  the  power,  and  prosperity  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  their  degradation,  impoverishment,  and  op- 
pression. 

He  discovered  that  liberty  is  the  natural  element  of  man,  where 
alone  his  faculties  attain  their  just  growth  and  full  developement, 
and  which  alone  gives  to  him  his  proper  rank  and  dignity  in  crea- 
tion. As  his  soul  warmed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  he  more  deeply 
lamented  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  of  his  own  country. 
With  these  sentiments,  he  returned  to  Venezuela,  just  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  He  inherited  more  than  one 
thousand  slaves,  which  he  emancipated,  and  embarked  his  whole 
property,  a  princely  income,  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  He  was 
solicited  by  the  junta  of  Caraccas  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  England, 
.  in  conjunction  with  Don  L.  Lopez  Mendez,  but  he  declined  it. 
Disapproving  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  congress,  he  remained 
in  retirement  at  Caraccas  until  afler  the  earthquake,  when  the 
storm,  which  was  gathering  over  his  country,  called  him  forth  in 
her  defence.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  intrusted,  by  Mi- 
randa, with  the  important  command  of  Porto  Cavello,  which  place, 
as  has  been  stated,  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  abandon  to 
the  royalists.  He  disapproved  of  the  capitulation  of  Miranda, 
and  afler  Monteverde  entered  Caraccas,  obtained  from  him  as  a 
special  favour  a  passport  to  embark  for  Curracoa.  From  Curra- 
coa  he  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where  he  obtained  from  the  junta, 
or  government  of  the  province,  the  command  of  a  small  body  of 
troops,  with  which  he  freed  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena, 
from  the  power  of  the  royalists,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812.  Satis- 
fied that  die  Venezuelans  were  disposed,  once  more,  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  now  more  intolerable  than  before  the  revolu- 
tion, he  sent  colonel  Rivas,  his  second  in  command,  to  Tunja,  to 
solicit  of  the  congress  cff  New  Granada,  then  in  session  at  that 
place,  a  re-enforcement  of  troops,  to  enable  him  to  invade  Vene- 
zuela. In  the  mean  time,  he  advanced  with  his  troops  on  the 
road  to  Ocana.  The  congress  approving  of  the  plan,  and  think- 
ing they  could  not  better  promote  the  security  of  New  Granada 
than  by  affording  employment  for  the  royalists  in  Venezuela,  they 
supplied  Bolivar  with  600  men. 

Thus  re-enforced,  he  crossed  the  Andes  with  his  little  army^ 
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and  approached  the  river  Tachiva,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
New  Granada  and  Venezuela.  He  surprised  the  royaUsts  at 
Cucuta,  and  dispersed  them ;  and  from  thence  despatched  col.  Ni* 
cholas  Briceno,  with  several  other  officers,  to  Guadualito,  to  raise 
troops.  Bnceno,  having  riiscd  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  invaded 
the  province  of  Barinas ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Bolivar  himself 
defeated  the  royalists  at  La  Grita,  and  occupied  the  department  of 
Menda.  Briccno,  after  several  successful  engagements,  was  at 
length  defeated,  and  himself  and  seven  of  his  officers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  all  of  whom,  Tiscar,  the  royal  governor  of 
Barinas,  soon  afler  executed,  together  with  eight  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bannas,  on  the  pretence  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  aid  the  enterprise  of  Briceng.  Boli- 
var, who  had  hitherto  treated  the  Spaniards  who  bad  fallen  into 
his  power,  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  with  humanity,  exasperated  at 
such  cruel  and  savage  conduct,  and  beUeving  that  the  war  could 
not  be  conducted  on  such  unequal  principles,  as  tliat  the  captured 
on  one  side  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  whilst 
those  on  the  other  were  put  to  death  like  ferocious  beasts,  resolv- 
ed on  retaliation,  and  declared  that,  henceforth,  the  prisoners 
wliich  be  made,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  roy- 
alists treated  their  prisoners.  The  contest,  from  this  period,  was 
called,  and  very  appropriately,  the  war  of  death — la  giterra  a 
fHuerie. 

Xhe  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  the  royalists  had  so  exasperat- 
ed the  people,  that  they  rallied  round  Bolivar,- as  their  dehverer, 
and  his  forces  increased  daily.  This  induced  him  to  divide  them 
into  two  corps,  one  of  which  he  placed  under  colonel  Rivas,  and 
both  were  destined  against  the  province  of  Caraccas.  In  passing 
through  the  province  of  Barinas  and  the  department  of  Tnixillo, 
the  royalists  were  engaged  and  defeated  at  Niquitao,  Betijoque, 
Carache,  Barquisimeto,  Barinas,  and  Lostaguanes.  The  last  ac- 
tion in  which  Monteverde  had  collected  his  best  troops,  was  de- 
cided by  the  desertion  of  his  cavalry,  who  went  over  to  Bolivar. 
With  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  Monteverde  retreated  to  Porto 
Cavello.  Bolivar  now  advanced  rapidly  on  Caraccas,  and  the 
royal  governor,  alarmed  for  its  security,  called  a  council,  compos- 
ed of  die  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  members  of  the  audiencia, 
and  the  clergy,  which  agreed  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  commissioners  from  the  governor  met  Bolivar  at  Victoria, 
and  although  confident  of  entering  the  city,  as  it  had  no  adequate 
force  for  its  defence,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  proposed 
terms.  To  prevent  alarm,  he  declared  that  no  person  should  su& 
for  on  account  of  his  former  attachment  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  who  wished  to  emigrate,  would  be  permitted  to 
leave  Venezuela,  with  their  property.     Fierro,  the  governor  of 
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Caraccas,  embarked,  carrying  away  all  the  public  and  private  pro- 
perty he  could  collect,  and  leaving  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
nearly  1500  Spaniards,  who  had  no  means  of  escaping.  The 
treaty  of  capitulation,  notwithstanding  this  violation  of  it  by  the 
governor,  was  sent  to  Monteverde,  at  Porto  Cavello,  who  declin- 
ed ratifying  it,  for  the  wise  reason,  ^'  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  nation  to  treat  with  insurgents." 

Bolivar  made  a  public  entry  into  the  capital,  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1813.  The  first  meeting  of  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
was  deeply  affecting  and  impressive  ;  they  embraced  one  another 
as  friends  and  brethren  who  had  long  been  parted,  and  who  had 
toiled,  suffered,  and  bled  in  the  same  cause.  The  dungeons  and 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  those  victims  of  royal  cruelty, 
\^hom  a  year's  confinement  had  not  relieved  by  death,  were  re- 
stored to  their  liberty,  their  friends,  and  their  country. 

Venezuela  was  now  again  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants ;  the  eastern  part  having  been  freed  by  Marino,  and  the 
/est  delivered  from  their  power  by  Bolivar,  who  justly  obtained 
the  title  of  el  liberador  dt  Venezuday — the  liberator  of  Venezuela. 
The  town  of  Porto  Cavello  alone  was  in  possession  of  the  royal- 
ists. Bolivar  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing  to  Mon- 
teverde an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  although  the  Spanish  pri- 
soners in  his  possession  were  much  the  most  numerous,  he  pro- 
posed to  release  them  all,  if  the  Spanish  commander  would  libe- 
rate the  prisoners  he  had  at  Porto  Cavello.  But  having  received 
during  the  negotiation  1200  troops  from  Spain,  Monteverde  ob« 
stinately  refused  any  exchange.  Feeling  able  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive, he  attacked  the  patriots  at  Aguacaiente,  but  suffered  a 
dreadful  defeat,  nearly  his  whole  force  being  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  himself  seriously  wounded.  In  consequence  of 
Monteverde  being  thus  disabled,  Saloman  took  the  command  of 
the  remnant  of  the  royalists  which  escaped  to  Porto  Cavello. 

Bolivar  renewed  the  same  offer  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to 
Saloman,  by  whom  it  was  not  only  refused,  but  the  bearer  of  the 
dag  of  truce  was  seized,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son at  Porto  Cavello.  Istueta,  the  successor  of  Saloman,  also 
committed  the  savage  outrage  of  placing  the  patriot  prisoners  along 
his  line,  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  their  countrymen,  to  prevent 
their  firing ;  and  at  night  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  where 
nearly  fifly  died  at  one  time  by  suffocation.  This  led  to  retalia- 
tion, and  the  besiegers  exposed  the  Spanish  prisoners  before  their 
line  of  battle ;  which  occasioned  a  greater  outrage  still  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  general.  He  ordered  four  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  in  his  possession  Co  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
encampment  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  their  view  publicly  to  be 
shot.     These  were  Pellin  Osorio,  Pointet,  and  Manuel  Pulido, 
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oil  distinguished  for  their  patriotic  zeal,  and  highly  esteemed  and 
admired  by  their  fellow  citizens.*  No  farther  attempt  at  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  or  communication  took  place  between  the 
belligerant  parties,  but  the  contest  became  an  exterminating  war, 
and  was  carried  on  with  destructive  fury  on  both  sides.  Bolivar 
prosecuted  the  siege  of  Porto  Cavello,  the  place  being  invested 
by  sea  and  land  ;  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  ex- 
cept that  part  commanded  by  the  fortress,  which  alone  remained 
as  a  refuge  to  the  royalists.  But  although  the  garrison  wanted 
provisions,  and  were  wasting  by  disease,  occasioned  by  the  damp 
soil  the  Spanish  commandant  refused  to  listen  to  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. A  haughtiness  of  temper,  a  proud  and  unyielding  spi- 
rit, which  no  difficulties  can  subdue,  and  an  obstinate  persever- 
ance, are  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Porto  Cavello  continued  to  hold  out,  and  the  position  of  the  for- 
tress is  so  adyantageous,  and  the  garrison  well  supplied  with 
ammunition,  were  so  active  and  determined  in  its  defence,  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  storm  without  a  sacrifice  of  lives,  whicU 
Bolivar  was  unwilling  to  make. 

The  royalists  of  Coro,  being  re-enforced  with  troops  from  Por 
to  Rico,  marched  into  the  territory  of  Caraccas,  and  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1813,  defeated  a  party  of  the  independents  at  Bar- 
quisiraeto.  Bolivar  marched  to  repel  them;  he  engaged  and 
routed  them  at  Vigirima,  Barbula,  and  Araure.  In  the  action  of 
Barbula  the  patriots  lost  young  Girardot,  who  had  been  distin- 
guished for  his  active  intrepidity  in  numerous  battles,  both  in 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  The  liberator  ordered  an  annual 
mourning  for  this  national  calamity,  and  assigned  a  pension  to 
the  family  of  Girardot  for  ever. 

Bolivar  had  invaded  Venezuela  under  the  auspices  of  the  con- 
federacy of  New  Granada,  and  had  been  directed,  on  his  Hberat- 
ing  the  country,  to  restore  the  republican  government,  which, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  he  did  not  consider  advisable 
to  do.  Since  the  capitulation  of  Caraccas,  the  country  had  been 
undera  militaty  government ;  and  although  this  power,  odious  in 
its  mildest  form,  was  not  abused  by  the  dehverer  of  the  countryi 
'his  inferior  officers,  not  under  his  immediate  control,  were  in 
some  instances  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct,  which 
occasioned  complaints  against  the  military  government,  and  Boli* 
var  himself.  This  gave  him  uneasiness,  as  he  could  not,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  endure,  even  that  he  should  be 
suspected  of  entertaining  ambitious  projects,  or  other  designs  than 
the  liberation  of  his  country.  He  summoned  a  general  conven- 
tion, consisting  of  the  magistrates,  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  the 
members  of  the  municipality,  colleges,  the  board  of  trade,  and  all 
*  General  Bolivar's  Letter  published  in  Walton's  Expose. 
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^e  proprietors  of  lands,  to  resign  his  authority  into  their  hands^ 
and  leave  them  to  establish  such  provisional  government  as  they 
might  deem  expedient  This  assembly  convened  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1614;  and  Bolivar  appeared  before  them;  after  ex- 
plaining his  views  and  intentions  in  invading  Venezuela,  he  resign- 
ed his  authority ;  and  retiring,  desired  the  assembly  to  provide 
such  authorities  as  in  their  opinion,  the  safety  of  the  country  re- 
quired. Mendoza,  the  governor  of  Caraccas,  Rodriguez,  presi- 
dent of  the  municipality,  and  Alzuru,  successively  addressed  the 
assembly,  and  urged  the  expediency,  under  the  existing  aspect  of 
afiairs,  of  suffering  the  supreme  power  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Uberator,  and  proposed  to  re-vest  it  in  him,  as  dictator,  until  a 
representative  government  codld  be  established,  either  for  Vene- 
zuela alone,  or  in  Conjunction  with  New  Granada.  This  propo- 
sal was  approved  of,  and  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  li- 
berator. 

The  royal  chiefs  were  filled  with  rage  at  the  success  of  Boli- 
var, and  were  determined,  that,  if  they  could  not  re-conquer  Ve- 
nezuela, they  would  destroy  it,  and  render  it  a  useless  acquisition 
to  the  victorious  patriots.     Not  satisfied  with  the  blood  and  de- 
vastation of  a  civil  war,  they  wished  to  light  up  the  torches  of  a 
servile  one,  and  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their  masters.     For 
this  purpose  emissaries  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  excite  the  revolt  of  the  slaves,  and  organize  a  servile  force. 
The  most  obnoxious  of  these,  were  Boves,  Yanez,  Rosette,  and 
Puy,  Spaniards ;  and  Palomo,  a  negro,  who  had  been  outlawed 
as  a  robber  and  an  assassin.     The  governor  of  Spanish  Guiana 
supplied  Boves  and  Rosette  with  arms  and  ammunition,  who 
were  to  operate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Caraccas ; 
and  Puy  and  Palomo  had  assigned  to  them,  as  their  theatre  of  ac- 
tion, the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Caraccas,  farinas,  Me- 
rida,  and  Truxillo,  and  were  assisted  by  the  royalists  of  Porto  Ca- 
vello,  Core,  and  Maracaibo.     There  were  70,000  slaves  in-  Ve- 
nezuela, who,  roused,  not  only  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  their 
liberty,  but  by  the  promise  of  the  wealth  and  fortunes  of  their 
masters,  and  of  all  the  disloyal  part  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, afforded  materials  for  raising  an  army,  alarming  from  its  num- 
ber, and  its  turbulent  character  i-^-an  army  every  way  worthy  of 
its  leaders,  and  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  to  be  employed. 
With  this  incendiary  force,  Puy  and  Palomo  subjugated  Barinas, 
Guiana,  and  several  other  towns,  covering  the  country  with  blood 
and  desolation.     Boves  and  Rosette  marched  from  the  banks  of 
the  Oronoco  to  the  vallies  of  Tuy  and  Aragua,  spreading  desokr 
tion  before  them,  and  tracing  their  paths  in  blood,  which,  if  col- 
lected into  one  channel,  the  '  purple  current'  would  have  tinged 
^e  mighty  waters  of  the  Oronoco.    It  is  almost  incredible,  yet 
Vol.  n.  7  K 
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what  was  well  established,  that  in  fti  extent  of  country  of  400 
miles  from  the  Oronoco,  to  the  environs  of  Caraccas,  forming  the 
'  limits  of  this  murderous  campaign,  not  a  human  being  was  spared, 
who  did  not  join  the  robbers.     By  such  an  exterminating  and 
murderous  warfare,  they  spread  terror  over  the  country,  which 
served  to  increase  their  numbers  to  8000  men.     Of  this  entire 
army,  there  were  only  fifty  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  a  £ew  free  mulattoes,  being  slaves.     Animated 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  some  of  them  stimulated  by  revenge, 
their  turbulent  fury  overcame  every  thing  which  opposed  them ; 
they  spread  terror  before  them,  and  left  ruin  and  desolation  bo- 
hind.     Boves  took  possession  of  Victoria,  only  forty  miles  from 
Caraccas ;  and  Rosette  entered  Ocumare  thirty  miles  from  the 
capital,  while  Puy  and  Yanez,  having  subdued  Burinas,  advanced 
to  join  Boves,  in  February,  1814.     Fncouroged  by  these  suc- 
cesses, the  Spanish  prisoners  at  Caraccas,  and  Laguira,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  1400,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  prepared  to  revolt.     Many  Spaniards  united  into 
a  body,  and  stationed  themselves  in  the  road  between  Caraccas 
and  La  Guira,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  travellers,  and  to  cut 
off  thexommunication.     The  situation  of  Caraccas  was  critical, 
and  its  danger  imminent ;  it  required  uncommon  exertions  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy>  whose  mercies  were 
like  those  the  tiger  shows  to  its  prey.     The  number  of  the  forces 
of  Bolivar  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
scattered  over  the  country.     Should  the  garrisons  of  Caraccas 
and  La  Guira  be  called  into  the  field,  there  would  be  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  rising  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  city,  who  were 
rendered  desperate  by  the  determination  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  to 
admit  of  no  exchange  with  the  insurgents.     Under  these  alarm- 
ing circumstances,  which  threatened  Caraccas  with  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  harassed 
with  cares,  and  his  mind  oppressed  with  anxiety,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  situation,  and  at  the  same  time,  highly  exasperated 
at  the  outrages  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  and  the  recent  massacres  at 
Ocumare,  Bolivar,  from  the  distraction  of  tlie  moment,  was  hurri- 
ed into  an  act,  which,  however  it  nught  be  justified  by  the  Ux  ia- 
Uoni» — the  principle  of  retaliation  is  shocking  to  contemplate,  and 
was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust.     Ho  gave  orders  to  execute  the 
prisoners,  and  800  Spaniards  were  put  to  death  on  this  dreadful 
occasion.     The  commandant  at  Porto  Cavello,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  these  executions,  ordered  every  American  prisoner  at 
that  place,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  to  be  shot 

The  danger  from  the  slaves  being  removed,  Bolivar  marched 
gainst  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Boves,  al 
Victoria ;  and  colonel  Rivas  defeated  Rosette  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Toy,  and  about  the  same  time,  the  forces  of  the  Tanez,  were  also 
defeated,  and  their  leader  killed  at  Ospinos.  These  victories 
were  not  won  without  severe  fighting  and  a  heavy  loss,  the  patri- ' 
ots  being  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  They  cost 
them  one  third  of  their  troops  ;  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
them  were  not  great,  as  from  the  want  of  cavalry  the  republicans 
had  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  enemy  but  a  few  miles.  Los 
Llanos,  on  which  Caraccas  is  dependant  for  horses,  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  Bolivar's  cavalry  was  but  poorly  furnished. 

Boves  and  Rosette  having  received  some  re-enforcements, 
again  took  the  road  leading  to  Caraccas.  Perceiving  the  storm 
gathering  over  Caraccas,  general  Marino  marched  from  Cumana 
to  the  assistance  of  BoUvar,  and  having  joined  a  body  of  troops 
under  general  Montilla,  their  united  forces  attacked  and  defeated 
the  royalists  at  Bocachica,  and  about  the  same  time  Bolivar  him- 
self obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  San  Mateo.  These  two  victo- 
ries relieveB  Valencia,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  royalists 
under  Cevallos  and  Calzadas. 

These  losses  of  the  royaUsts  compelled  Boves  to  retire  to  Los 
Llanos,  and  Cevallos,  to  San  Carlos,  whither  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  general  Marino  ;  but  the  republican  general  being  defeat- 
ed on  the  16th  of  April,  retreated  to  Valencia.  Monteverde  was 
succeeded  as  captain-general  of  Venezuela  by  Cagigal,  who 
brought  re-enforcements  from  Coro,  and  uniting  them  with  the 
troops  of  Qevallos  and  Calzadas,  marched  towards  Valencia. 
AHer  some  delay  and  reconnoitering  on  both  sides,  the  two  ar- 
mies engaged  the  28th  of  May,  1814,  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo. 
The  action  was  the  most  bloody  that  had  been  fought ;  royal  rage 
and  popular  fury  were  brought  into  the  conflict;  the  greatest  efforts 
were  made  on  both  sides,  and  instances  of  valour  exhibited,  ap- 
proaching to  desperation ;  victory  was  long  doubtful,  but  at  length 
fortune  once  more  declared  in  favour  of  the  patriots.  The  royal- 
ists were  compelled  to  leave  the  field  covered  with  their  dead  and 
wounded.  Their  whole  loss,  including  prisoners,  was  500  men^ 
and  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  royalists  retired  to  Coro  and  Los  Llanos,  whither  Bolivar 
pursued  them,  with  the  intention  of  driving  them  from  these  ter- 
ritories, from  whence  they  drew  all  their  resources.  He  sent 
Urdaneta  with  500  men  against  Coro,  and  Marino  with  about  the 
same  number  to  San  Fcrnajjdo,  on  the  river  Apure,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Barinas.  The  remaining  division  of  his  army,  of  about 
the  same  strength,  Bolivar  retained  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  oppose  Boves,  who  not 
having  been  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  was  marching  against  him, 
with  a  numerous  squadron  of  cavalry.    This  division  of  his  army 
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by  Bolivar,  was  an  error  which  led  to  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences.  Fatal  mistakes  are  often  committed  bj  military  com- 
manders, in  net  estimating  correctly  the  ability  or  power  of  an 
adyersary  ;  it  was  this  that  occasioned  the  mistake  of  Bolivar, 
and  also  just  before,  a  similar  one  on  the  part  of  the  royahsts* 
Had  the  latter  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Boves,  they  probably  would 
not  have  been  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo,  and  had  not 
Bolivar,  despising  the  force  of  Boves,  divided  his  army,  he  would 
not  have  been  defeated  by  liim  on  the  plains  of  La  Puerta.  In 
a  few  days  the  three  divisions  of  the  republican  army  were  sepa- 
rated many  miles,  when  Boves  attacked  Bolivar  at  La  Puerta,  a 
plain  near  the  town  of  Cura,  and  about  150  miles  from  Caraccas. 
The  conflict  was  sharp,  and  maintained  with  great  fury  for  several 
hours,  but  at  leiigtli  the  patriots  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  leave  the  field  to  Boves.  About  the  same  time  general  Ma- 
rino was  attacked  and  repulsed  by  the  united  forces  of  Cngigal 
and  Calzadas,  and  his  communication  with  Caraccas  cut  oflT, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Cumana  for  safety.  When  gene- 
ral Urdoneta  heard  of  these  disasters,  he  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  be  able  to  afford  any  assistance  to  Caraccas,  and  there* 
fore  withdrew  to  Cucuta,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Granada. 

The  possession  of  Venezuela  was  again  lost  by  the  patriots, 
after  their  dominion  over  it  had  been  apparently  well  established. 
Their  reverses  were  great  and  sudden ;  their  affairs  were  pros- 
perous the  first  of  June,  and  in  one  montli  they  had  become 
nearly  desperate.  They  had  no  army  for  the  protection  of  Ca- 
raccas ;  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Porto  Caveilo, 
the  troops  embarking  for  Cumana ;  and  to  complete  their  ruin, 
in  Venezuela,  much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  Bolivar's  mili- 
tary government,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  ge- 
nerals, and  the  people  of  Los  Llanos  declared  for  the  royalists. 
Bolivar  marched  with  the  remnant  of  his.  force  to  Cumana,  and 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Caraccas  repaired  thither ;  such 
was  their  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  and 
barbarous  enemy.  Boves  took  possession  of  Caraccas  and  La 
Guira  in  July,  1814 ;  Valencia  was  besieged,  and  held  out  until 
resistance  became  of  no  farther  use,  when  it  accepted  terras  of 
capitulation.  But  from  the  many  flagrant  breaches  of  faith  by 
the  royalists,  the  patriots  would  not  surrender  the  place  unless 
the  Spanish  general,  in  presence  of  ^e  two  armies,  and  after  the 
solemn  celebration  of  mass,  would  bind  himself  by  an  oath,  taken 
before  the  host,  religiously  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The 
oath  was  taken,  and  the  town  delivered  up ;  but  soon  after,  the 
royalists  believing  that  <^  oaths  were  but  words,  and  words  but 
wind/'  ordered  the  republican  officers,  and  most  of  the  soldieni) 
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to  be  shot.  Among  those  who  fell  was  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Espejo,  as  a  civilian  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  and  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  republican  cause. 

Boves  pursued  the  patriots  into  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and 
defeated  them  in  Arguita ;  success  no  longer  followed  their  ban- 
ners ;  the  good  fortune  of  Bolivar  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him, 
and  with  the  loss  of  his  power,  was  lost  the  respect  for  his  au- 
thority. The  commandant  of  his  flotilla  on  the  coast  refused  to 
obey  his  orders.  The  sun  of  Yenezuelian  independence  had 
once  more  set,  and  darkness  and  despotism  overspread  the  land 
where  liberty  had  first  dawned.  With  the  patriots,  who  had  sur- 
vived these  dreadful  reverses,  all  was  lost  except  hope,  and  the 
honour  of  their  services  to  redeem  their  country.  But  ^e  invin- 
cible mind  of  Bolivar  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  misfortunes,  how- 
ever tremendous,  nor  shaken  from  its  purposes  by  the  most  over- 
whelming reverses.  Sensible  that  nothing  more  could  now  be 
done  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  Venezuela,  he  embarked 
for  Carthagena  with  some  of  the  boldest  of  his  officers,  who  pre- 
ferred to  follow  his  fortunes,  even  in  this  night  of  adversity.  Ri- 
vas  and  Bermudas,  with  the  remnant  of  troops,  separated  from 
him,  and  marched  to  M aturin,  already  rendered  celebrated  as  the 
cradle  of  the  last  revolution,  it  being  there  general  Marino  first 
raised  the  republican  standard.  Maturin  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  desperate  patriots,  who  had  no  quarters  to  expect  from 
the  royalists ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  considerable  number  were 
assembled  here  from  different  quarters*  This  'forlorn  hope* 
was  successively  attacked  by  Morales  and  Boves,  both  of  whom 
were  repulsed  with  serious  loss.  Rivas  and  Bermudas,  wko  led 
the  little  remnant  of  patriots,  maintained  themselves  for  a  consi- 
derable time ;  but  afler  obtaining  many  advantages  over  the  roy- 
alists, they  were  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  a  destiny,  which 
the  vast  superiority  of  their  enemies  rendered  inevitable.  They 
were  entirely  defeated  at  Urica,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1814, 
and  soon  after  Maturin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists ;  an 
acquisition,  however,  attended  with  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
Boves.  Bermudas  escaped  with  some  of  the  troops,  and  em- 
barked for  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  he  maintained  the  cause 
of  the  revolution,  until  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  from  Spain, 
under  Morillo,  in  1816.  The  intrepid  Rivas  was  taken  prisoner, 
shot,  and  his  head  sent  to  Caraccas  for  public  exhibition,  to  con- 
vince the  inhabitants  of  that  rebellious  city,  that  such  was  the 
fate  that  awaited  all  traitors. 

Bolivar  proceeded  from  Carthagena  to  Tunja,  where  the  con- 
gress of  the  confederate  provinces  of  New  Granada  was  ia 
session,  and  ofiered  his  services  to  the  confederacy,  which  were 

accepted. 

7* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Effect  of  ike  reslaraHon  of  Ferdinand  on  the  revokUion-^''his  impo* 
Ulic  tnea^reg  retpecting  America~~<U88ensuma  mnong  ike  pairi' 
oU — BoUvar  9ent  again»l  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota — U  capiiulateg^^ 
Cvndinamarca  joins  the  cof^ederacy — regutations  of  the  eongrem 
— BoUwtr  proceeda  againat  the  royaliaiM  in  Santa  Martha — dti> 
pute  between  him  and  CaaOlio — he  laua  siege  to  Carthagena-^ 
arrival  of  the  expedition  from  Caaiz^-MoriUo  reduces  the 
island  of  J^argarita — he  lays  siege  to  Carthagena — it  capita^ 
lates-^-republican  standard  again  raised  in  .Margarita — Bolivas 
fits  out  an  expedition  at  Aux  Caves — invades  Venezuela—^ 
defeated — returns  to  Aux  Cayes — Morillo  cojupters  J^Teto  Gra* 
nada^-^nters  Bogota^-^nassacre  of  the  patriots — war  in  Vent* 
zuda^BoUnar  takes  Angostura — JHoruld's  unsuecessftd  attach 
on  Margarita, 

WE  hare  now  arrived  to  a  period  which  forms  an  importaat 
epoch  in  the  revolution.  The  overthrow  of  the  mighty  fabric 
of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  his  abdication,  in  April,  1814, 
ma  an  event  not  less  unexpected  and  astonishing,  than  import- 
ant in  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  YU.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  with  all  the  absolute 
powers  of  the  monarchy,  was  a  necessary  and  immediate  conse- 
<|uence.  The  establishment  of  popular  governments  in  Ameiica 
was  occasioned  by  the  usurpations  of  Bonaparte,  and  their  ob- 
ject, at  first,  at  least  the  ostensible  one,  tb  resist  his  designs 
against  Spain,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign ;  so  that  at  an  early  period  tiie  intelligence  now  received 
frcN3i  Europe  would  have  filled  the  colonies  with  joy.  But  so 
great  was  the  revolution  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, produced  by  a  contest  of  more  than  four  years,  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  animosity  and  cruelty,  that  an  event  which,  but 
a  short  time  before,  might  have  given  rise  to  universal  rejoicing 
in  America,  occasioned  at  first  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  was  so<m 
Yerarded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  most  <beadful  calamities. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Narino,  and  the  retreat  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  Fopayan  ;  of  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  lepublican  cause  in  Venezuela,  and  the  im- 
poiteBt  infeelHgeBce  finom  Europe,  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  restoratifm  of  Ferdinand,  were  received  by  the  cojagresB  <iS 
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New  Granada,  about  the  same  tune.  The  defeat  of  their  amifi 
and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  royalists  in  Venezuela,  was 
each  a  serious  calamity ;  hut  the  intelligence  from  Europe  was 
of  a  more  important  character.  It  entirely  changed  the  general 
aspect  of  things,  and  in  some  measure  the  character  of  the  revo* 
lution.  The  resistance  ii^  America  commenced  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  regency  of  Spain,  and  in  most  of  the  provinces, 
the  supremacy  of  Ferdinand  was  expressly  acknowledged.  Fer* 
dinand  wi^  now  on  the  throne,  and  if  resistance  was  continued, 
it  must  be  against  the  power  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Spain. 
The  restoration  of  the  king,  therefore,  changed  the  relations  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  parent  country,  as  well  as  placed  the 
latter  in  a  condition  to  direct  all  its  strength  against  the  rebellious 
Americans,  being  reheved  from  the  war  at  home,  and  having  no 
longer  any  employment  for  her  armies  in  the  peninsula*  At  an 
earlier  period  of  tlie  contest,  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  would 
have  greatly  damped,  if  not  effectually  checked  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution ;  but  aAer  the  struggle  had  continued  nearly  live  years, 
and  the  minds  of  the  Americans  became  exasperated  by  the  cru- 
elties and  massacres  of  the  Spanish  colonial  rulers,  it  ^as  cal- 
culated to  have  but  comparatively  little  influence.  Had  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  pursued  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  towards 
America;  had  he  condemned  the  rashness  of  the  colonial  chiefs, 
who  had  driven  the  people  into  resistance  ;  reformed  the  abuses 
and  removed  the  oppressions  of  which  the  colonies  had  justly 
complained,  probably  he  might  have  so  far  revived  the  sentiments 
of  loyahy,  as  to  have  checked,  if  not  to  have  extinguished,  the 
flame  of  the  revolution.  But  instead  of  this  course,  the  first  of- 
ficial  intelligence  the  Americans  had  of  his  being  reinstated  on 
his  throne,  was  a  decree,  treating  them  as  rebels,  and  command* 
ing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  was  sufiicient  to  satisfy 
the  Americans  tliat  they  had  no  more  justice  to  expect  from  Fer- 
dinand, than  from  the  regency ;  that  no  attention,  whatever,  was 
to  be  paid  to  their  complaints ;  no  respect  shown  to  their  rights. 
This  decree,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  directing  the  equipment  of  a  formidable  armament  at 
Ccuiiz,  to  reduce  the  disloyal  Americans  to  unconditional  sdb* 
mission.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  rigorous  measures  were 
adopted  at  home,  by  a  bigoted  and  absolute  king,  against  the 
members  of  the  Cortes,  and  other  patriots,  who  had  made  such 
noble  exertions,  such  patriotic  sacrifices,  for  the  defence  of  his 
throne.  When  such  base  ingratitude  and  injustice  were  expe- 
rienced by  the  patriots  of  Spain,  what  treatment  had  the  insur- 
gents of  America  to  expect  from  an  infatuated  monarch,  a  capri- 
cious tyrant?  As  the  ruptore  between  the  Spani^  patriots  aod 
America  was  husried  on  by  ^  regency's  declaring  war  against 
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the  Americans,  so  the  contest  as  between  Ferdinand  himself  and 
the  colonies,  was  placed  on  a  footing  almost  incompatible  with 
accommodation,  by  the  same  rash  measures  on  the  part  of  Ferdi- 
nand. » 

Desperate  and  almost  hopeless  as  the  cause  of  the  indepen- 
dence was  rendered  by  this  intelligence  from  Europe,  and  the  se- 
rious reverses  which  the  patriots  had  suffered,  the  congress  of 
New  Granada  was  not  disheartened  by  these  appalling  cireuro- 
stances,  but  viewing  the  approaching  crisis  in  its  true  light,  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  The  first  of  September  the  congress  published 
a  proclamation,  which,  afler  detailing  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  sad  reverses  their  arms  had  sustained,  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  military  affairs  of  New  Granada. 
Every  step  the  republicans  make  costs  a  bloody  battle  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela,  where  herds  of  assassins  are«  formed  by  the 
agents  of  the  king  to  check  the  progress  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Our  frontiers  are  constantly  molested  by  the  royalists  of  Maracai- 
bo,  and  those  who  now  possess  Barinas ;  both  of  whom  keep  al- 
ways in  iflarm  the  defenders  of  Pamplona  and  Casanare.  The 
inhabitants  of  Santa  Martha  obstinately  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
us.  Carthagena  wants  assistance  from  the  general  government, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Popayan,  which  is  again  threatened  with  invasion ;  and  this  of 
course  increases  the  difficulties  we  should  have  in  rescuing  the 
unfortunate  Quito  from  the  power  of  her  oppressors.  These  are 
the  objects  which  imperiously  call  for  the  attention  of  the  confede- 
rate provinces.  Useless  shall  be  the  declaration  of  our  indepen- 
dence if  we  have  not  resolution  to  support  it.  We  possess  within 
ourselves  the  means  of  attaining  this  great  object,  and  no  power 
whatever  will  be  strong  enough  to  conquer  us  if  we  avail  ourselves 
of  our  own  strength ;  our  exertions  must  unquestionably  be  great, 
and  our  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause  unbounded.  But  such 
efibrts  are  worthy  of  men  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  people, 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  since  we  have  nothing  to  hope,  and 
much  to  fear  from  the  European  nations.  Notwithstanding  the 
cessions  at  Bayonne,  and  the  torrents  of  blood  that  the  French 
have  shed  by  tiie  war  in  the  peninsula,  Ferdinand  has  been  re- 
stored to  Spain  ;  and  the  country,  now  freed  from  the  French, 
will  have  both  the  power  and  the  "Will  to  send  a  formidable  army 
again  to  subdue  us." 

'*  Te  people  of  New  Granada !  contemplate  your  fate,  and  that 
of  your  posterity ;  you  may  easily  judge  of  it ;  and  let  your  reso- 
lution be  formed  accordins^y,  and  nobly.  Again  we  repeat,  your 
destiny  depends  on  your  own  exertions." 

Alarming,  however,  as  the  cruris  waS|  it  was  not  capaUe  of 
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producing  union  among  the  republicans,  or  of  extinguishing  thoso 
feuds  which  had  been  equally  detrimental  and  disgraceful  to  their 
cause.     That  men  engaged  in  tlie  same  cause,  and  exposed  to 
the  same  dangers,  should  waste  their  strength  in  their  own  dis- 
sensions at  the  very  time  that  the  common  enemy  was  at  the  gates 
of  their  capitals,  and  threatening  them  with  one  common  ruin, 
evinces  the  inveteracy  of  their  animosities,  and  the  prevalence  of 
a  factious  spirit.     Such  conduct  was  scarcely  less  absurd  than 
that  of  the  two  owners  of  a  building,  who  were  disputing  about 
the  extent  of  their  respective  rights  to  the  property,  v^ilst  it  was 
ia  Hames,  instead  of  uniting  their  exertions  to  save  it  from  the 
conflagration.     Don  Bernardo  Alvarez,  president  of  Cundina* 
marca,  persisted  in  refusing  to  join  that  province  to  the  confede- 
racy, which  it  was  evident  would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  give  energy  to  the  measures  that  congress 
were  pursuing  for  the  safety  of  the  country.     At  length,  however, 
being  satisfied  that  tlie  people  demanded  the  union,  Alvarez  de> 
puted  Lozano  to  treat  with  the  congress,  and  terms  of  union  were 
agreed  upon  ;  but  the  president  objected  to  a  union,  and  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty.     He  proposed  an  alliance,  which  the** congress 
declined  to  accept.     This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Bolivar 
arrived  at  Tunja  at  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  and  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  congress.     The  confederacy  at  this  time  consisted 
of  the. provinces  of  Casanare,  Pamplona,  Tunja,  Neyva,  Choco, 
Popayan,  Carthagena,  Mariquita,  Socorro,  and  Antioquia.     The 
congress  resolved  to  compel,  by  miUtaiy  force,  the  province  of 
Cundinamarca  to  acknowledge  its  power  and  join  the  confedera- 
cy.    They  accordingly  sent  Bolivar  in  December,  1814,  to  be- 
siege Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  refractory  province. 
His  army  consisted  of  that  division  of  the  army  of  Venezuela  un- 
der general  Urdaneta,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  the  other  two  di- 
visions, retreated  to  Cucuta,  and  was  ordered  from  thence  by  the 
congress  to  Tunja,  with  some  additional  troops.     Bolivar  storm- 
ed the  city  and  obtained  possession  of  its  principal  suburbs,  when 
Alvarez  accepted  the  terms  of  capitulation  that  had  been  ofiered, 
which  were  that  the  province  should  join  the  confederacy,  and 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  confederate  states.     The 
electoral  college  of  Santa  Fe  was  then  assembled,  which  ratified 
the  capitulation,  and  invited  the  congress  to  adjourn  its  session 
to  that  capital,  which  it  soon  afler  did. 

Tliis-union  greatly  strengthened  the  arm  of  the  federal  govem- 
ment,  and  with  the  improvements  and  changes  in  the  system, 
which  had  been  made  a  short  time  before,  gave  it  power  and  ener* 
gy.  By  these  changes,  made  in  September  and  October  pre* 
ceding,  each  province,  except  Casanare,  Neyva,  and  Choco, 
which  were  less  populous,  sent  two  deputies  to  the  congress,  and 
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those  provinces  one  ;  the  executive  power,  which  had  been  exer* 
cised  by  the  congress,  was  confided  to  three  persons  appointed 
by  that  hody,  and  the  federal  government  possessed  authority  to 
cany  on  the  war,  and  over  the  finances  of  the  confederate  pro-. 
vinces.  Don  M.  R.  Torices,  Garcia  Rubira,  and  M.  Pey,  all 
distinguished  for  their  talents  and  entire  devotion  to  the  republi- 
can cause,  received  the  executive  appointment  The  governors 
of  the  provinces  were  chosen  by  the  electors,  but  acted  as  dele- 
gates, or  officers  of  the  general  government,  in  all  concerns  re- 
lating to  the  confederacy. 

New  Granada  at  this  time  possessed  a  prospect  of  security,  sta- 
biHty,  and  prosperity.  Although  threatened  by  the  royalists  of 
Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Santa  Martha,  it  possessed  the  means  to 
repel  all  their  attacks.  The  government  was  respected,  and  the 
congress  had  adopted  several  wise  and  popular  laws,  calculated 
to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity. The  monopolies  of  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  and  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  Indians  were  abolished ;  foreigners  were  in- 
vited into  the  country,  manufactures  of  arms  established,  and 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  were  led  unrestricted.  Ma- 
ny of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  clergy  embraced  the  C4iuse, 
which  was  generally  popular ;  some  patriotic  citizens  tendered 
their  services  to  the  government,  others  made  contributions  of 
money,  and  the  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  set  a  worthy 
example  of  patriotism,  by  presenting  to  the  national  treasury  most 
of  the  specie,  which  for  years  they  had  been  hoarding  up  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Chiquinquira.  The  government  extended  its  pa- 
tronage to  the  botanical  expedition  under  the  direction  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Mutis,  which  made  important  discoveries.  To  prevent 
the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  banished  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  confederacy,  until  the  independence  of  the  country 
should  be  effectually  secured ;  but  were  permitted  to  remove  or 
dispose  of  their  property. 

The  army  under  Cabal,  in  Popayan,  was  re-enforced,  and  be- 
gan to  make  head  against  the  royalists ;  General  Urdaneta  was 
sent  with  re-enforcements  into  the  province  of  Pamplona,  to  repel 
the  royalists  of  Maracaibo,  who  harassed  the  country  by  their  in- 
cursions, and,  when  attacked,  retired  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  fo- 
xrests  bordering  on  the  river  ZuUa.  But  against  the  royalists  of 
Santa  Martha,  the  principal  force  of  the  republic  was  directed, 
under  Bolivar,  who  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  armies 
of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela.  The  government  and  their 
general  in  chief  made  great  exertions  to  ensure  success  to  this 
expedition,  as  the  occupation  of  the  province  of  Santa  Martha 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  patriots,  in  case  the 
expedition  then  preparing  at  Cadiz  should  be  directed  against 
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New  Granada.  With  very  great  exertions  3000  men  were  raised, 
at  the  head  of  which  Bolivar  marched  as  far  as  the  town  of  Monft- 
pox,  on  the  river  Magdalena.  Here  he  halted  to  obtain  from  the 
.province  of  Carthagena  the  additional  men  and  arms  which  the 
congress  had  ordered  as  its  quota  of  troops  for  the  expedition. 
Bolivar  applied  to  the  governor  of  Carthagena  for  the  re-enforce- 
ment and  supplies  which  the  congress  had  ordered ;  but  Don  M. 
Castillo,  military  commandant  of  Carthagena,  being  a  personal 
enemy' of  Bolivar,  exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  governor  to 
prevent  his  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  congress,  and  un- 
fortunately was  too  successful.  The  pretences  he  made  use  of, 
were,  that  Bolivar  entertained  ambitious  views,  and  had  injured 
the  cause  by  his  sanguinaiy  career  in  Venezuela.  The  remon- 
strances of  Bolivar  were  unavailing ;  the  governor  obstinately 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  congress,  and  Bolivar, 
disappointed  and  chagrined  at  this  unexpected  delay,  and  exaspe- 
rated at  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  Castillo  and  the  governor, 
determined  to  stand  by  his  arms.  Accordingly  he  immediately 
marched  against,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Carthagena,  in 
hopes  to  obtain  by  force,  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  by 
peaceable  means  ;  and  to  compel  the  governor  of  Carthagena  to 
obey  the  authority  of  the  congress,  as  he  had  before,  that  of  Santa 
Fe;  Carthagena  being  a  strong  place,  was  enabled  to  defend 
itself;  for  which  object,  the  troops  were  collected  from  other 
parts  of  the  province,  leaving  it  defenceless,  for  the  pqrpose  of 
carrying  on  a  civil  war.  The  royalists  taking  advantage  of  this, 
conquered  Mompox,  and  most  of  the  province  of  Carthagena 
with  little  or  no  opposition,  whilst  the  republicans  were  disgrace- 
fully weakening  and  destroying  themselves  by  their  own  dissen- 
sions. This  civil  war  completely  frustrated  all  the  judicious 
measures  of  the  federal  government,  and  threatened  the  total  ruin 
of  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  It  continued  to  rage  until  the  expe- 
dition from  Cadiz,  the  most  formidable  ever  sent  by  Spain  to  Ame- 
rica, appeared  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  When  intelligence  of 
this  reached  Carthagena,  Bolivar,  whose  heart  was  never  for  a 
moment  estranged  from  the  great  cause  of  independence,  how- 
ever he  may  have  been  led  to  engage  in  the  civil  contests  from 
exasperated  feelings,  or  misguided  notions  of  expediency,  would 
not  suffer  a  contest  to  he  prolonged,  which,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
He  proposed  to  the  government  of  Carthagena  that  he  would  re- 
tire from  the  province  and  leave  his  army,  now  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  civil  war  and  disease,  to  co-operate  in  the  defence 
of  the  city,  against  the  expected  attack  from  the  expedition  from 
Spain. 
This  expedition  consisted  often  thousand  of  the  chosen  and 
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best  troops  of  Spain,  conveyed  in  fifty  transport  ships,  and  proteet- 
ed  by  two  fiigatea  ;  the  fitting  it  out  had  neariy  exhausted  the  lub- 
tional  resources.  It  was  commanded  by  general  Morillo,  whose 
memory  will  be  held  in  perpetual  detestation  for  his  cruelties  in 
Colombia.  The  armament  appeared  before  Campano  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1815,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  the  harbinger 
of  scenes  of  devastation  and  blood,  surpassing  what  bad  already 
been  witnessed.  Universal  alarm  spread  among  the  patriots 
throughout  Venezuela  and  New  Gnuiada.  From  Campano, 
Morillo  proceeded  against  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  gene^ 
ral  Bermudas,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  and  many  of  the 
patriots  of  Venezuela  had  repaired.  All  the  exertions  of  the  pa- 
triots were  not  sufficient  to  defend  the  island  against  the  power- 
fill  force  of  Morillo ;  he,  however,  lost  one  of  his  fiigates,  the 
San  Pedro  Alcantara.  The  patriots  mostly  escaped,  embarking 
for  Carthagena  and  the  West  India  islands.  From  Margarita, 
Morillo  proceeded  to  Caraccas,  then  in  possession  of  the  royal* 
ists,  where,  and  at  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  he  left 
two  thousand  of  hb  troops ;  but  received  in  exchange  for  those 
left,  some  troops  that  were  previously  stationed  at  Caraccas.  In 
the  month  of  June,  the  expedition  sailed  fit>m  Porto  Cavello  for 
the  purpose  of  besieging  Carthagena,  but  did  not  commence  the 
siege  until  August 

Carthagena  is  situated  on  a  bay,  nine  miles  in  extent,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  the  city,  properiy  so  called,  and  Gimani, 
a  suburb.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  and  high  wall ;  a 
wall  also  stands  in  fi'ont  of  Gimani,  which  is  built  in  a  circular 
form  :  a  ditch  or  channel,  fortified  by  stoccadoes  on  each  side, 
joins  the  walls  of  Gimani  with  the  city.  On  the  east  of  the  city 
is  a  fort,  which  overlooks  Gimani ;  and  the  batteries  on  the  hill, 
called  Lapopa,  about  150  yau-ds  distant,  coQiimand  the  fort,  and 
protect  the  town  and  its  environs.  North  of  Lapopa  is  lake 
Tesca,  which  communicates  with  a  ditch  or  channel,  that  divides 
the  city  from  Gimani,  but  the  two  divisions  of  the  city  are  con- 
nected by  a  bridge.  Morillo  fixed  his  head  quarters  twelve  miles 
from  the  city,  at  a  place  called  Turbaco,  and  formed  his  tine  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  communication  by  land  Mrith  the  town.  Colonel 
Soublet  commanded  Lapopa,  which  was  attacked  by  the  royalists 
on  the  11th  of  November,  but  theywere  repubed  with  conside- 
rable loss.  By  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  the  introduction  of 
gun  boats  into  the  bay,  tibey  succeeded  however,  in  cutting  off 
the  communication  with  the  sea,  by  Boca  Granda,  one  of  &• 
outlets  to  the  6cean,  which  deprived  the  besieged  of  all  means 
of  receiving  provisions  into  the  town.  The  city  was  twice  bom- 
barded ;  but  suffered  most  from  the  want  of  provisions,  wiucht 
after  a  siege  of  neariy  four  months,  comp^ed  the  patriots  to 
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abandon  it  to  the  royalists.  A  general  meeting  was  held  on  tho 
13th  of  October,  which  resolved  to  put  the  province  of  Cartha- 
gena  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government :  and  Mr. 
Hislop,  an  English  merchant,  was  despatched  to  London  for  this 
purpose.  But  before  any  answer  was  received  to  his  despatches, 
Che  famine  raged  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  city.  The  beginning  of  December,  the  deaths 
amounted  to  100  persons  daily.  On  the  5th  of  December  the 
place  was  evacuated.  More  than  2000  persons  left  the  city,  in 
eleven  ships,  most  of  them  armed ;  the  armament  was  attacked 
by  the  royalists,  who  were  repulsed ;  and  having  taken  on  board 
the  garrison  of  Bocachica,  it  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  lefl 
the  city  to  their  enemies,  which  had  now  become  one  vast  char- 
nel-house. The  next  day  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  it. 
Most  of  the  patriots  proceeded  to  Aux  Cayes.  • 

The  following  translation  from  the  official  letter  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Montalvo,  the  captain-general,  exhibits  a  picture  of  hor- 
ror that  almost  staggers  belief.  *'  The  horrible  appearance  d£ 
the  city  is  scarcely  to  be  described  :  the  streets,  and  even  the 
houses,  were  heaped  up  with  dead  bodies,  or  with  those  who 
were  expiring ;  the  atmosphere  was  in  a  pestilential  state,  which 
nearly  stopped  respiration ;  groans  and  lamentations  assailed  our 
ears." 

A  list  of  prisoners  was  delivered  by  Morillo  to  Montalvo,  with 
an  intimation  that  they  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  permanent  coun- 
cil of  the  army ;  but  the  captain-general,  by  the  advice  of  his 
assessor,  or  lawyer,  had  them  tried  by  a  common  council  of  war, 
by  which  they  were  condemned  to  death.  And  notwithstanding - 
that  the  judges  of  the  court  of  audience,  who  were  consulted 
after  their  condemnation,  declared  the  proceedings  illegal,  Don 
M.  Castillo,  Garcia  Toledo,  Ayos  M.  Grcuiados,  M.  Amador,  M. 
Portocarrero,  M.  Anguiano,  M.  Angulo,  and  S.  Stewart,  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  24th  of  January,  1816.  Montalvo  assigns  amoi^ 
other  reasons,  for  these  executions,  that  it  would  have  been  scan- 
dalous to  have  sent  these  rebels  to  Spain,  when  others  less  criminal 
had  been  executed  by  Morillo ;  and  declares  that  these  were  the 
first  executions  he  had  ordered,  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Spanish  chiefs  in  America,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  hu- 
mane. "  Unfortunately,"  he  says,  "  the  war  now  presents  so  dire- 
iul  an  aspect,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  its  termination.  All 
might  have  been  prevented  in  the  beginning ;  perhaps  then  to  have 
punished  the  heads  of  the  revolution  would  have  been  sufficient, 
and  peace  might  have  been  restored  by  a  steady  conduct,  politic 
measures,  and  mildness  in  the  chiefs,  which  always  sooner  or 
later  produce  good  eflccts.^' 

There  was  about  2000  troops  at  Carthagesa  when  the  plaee 
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was  first  besieged,  who,  with  its  inhabitants,  defended  the  city ; 
the  federal  congress  of  New  Granada  was  unable  to  afibrd  them 
any  assistance.  Bolivar  went  to  Jamaica  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Carthagena ;  but  the  town  surrendered  before 
he  carried  his  plan  into  execution,  and  he  again  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Venezuela.  About  the  same  time  that  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  Carthagena,  Arismendi  again  raised  the  re- 
publican standard  in  the  island  of  Margarita ;  and  afler  defeat- 
ing the  garrison  Morillo  had  lefl,  in  several  actions,  took  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  island.  In  the  mean  time^  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  revived  in  Venezuela,  so  that  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  the  royalL««t3  had  reduced,  and  wlierc  they  con- 
sidered all  resistance  at  an  end,  were  again,  either  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  patriots,  or  the  scats  of  war.  The  insolence  and 
arrogance  of  the  royalists  at  Caraccas  revived  the  disaffection  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  occasioned  many  of  the  provincial  troops, 
who,  afler  the  conquest  of  the  province,  had  consented  to  fight 
under  the  royal  standard,  to  desert  and  join  themselves  to  the 
republican  troops,  who  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  after 
the  defeat  at  Urica.  These  troops  served  as  rallying  points  for 
the  disloyal  from  all  quarters  in  Venezuela. 

The  guerrilla  system  of  warfare  was  now  adopted,  in  imitation 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  war  with  the  French.     Various  guerriUa 

Sarties  were  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Monagas,  Piar, 
loxas,  Zaraza,  Llanos^  and  other  intrepid  leaders,  w)k>  occupied 
the  interior  of  the  provinces  of  Guiana,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Ca- 
raccas,andBarinas.  More  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Venezuela  than  bad  existed  at  any  former  period;  alarmed 
at  the  impending  danger,  they  seemed  disposed  to  forget  former 
differences,  and  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  their 
country.  The  guerrillas  carried  on  an  active  partisan  warfare, 
harassing  the  Spanish  troops,  and  by  rapidly  advancing  and  sud- 
denly retreating,  worried  them  with  constant  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches, and  when  a  favourable  opportunity  presented,  en- 
gaged them,  and  oflen  successfully. 

To  aid  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  island  of  Margarita 
and  in  Venezuela,  Bolivar  planned  and  fitted  out  an  expedition 
from  Aux  Cayes,in  conjunction  with  Brion,  a  native  of  Curracoa, 
who  had  served  on  board  the  Dotilla,  in  the  employ  of  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Venezuela.  Brion,  being  wealthy,  contri- 
buted largely  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  as  a 
remuneration,  was  appointed  to  command  the  maritime  foice, 
which  consisted  of  two  ships  of  war  and  thirteen  transports, 
most  of  which  carried  guns.  One  thousand  troops  were  on 
board,  made  up  of  the  emigrants  from  Venezuela,  and  a  part  of 
the  garrison  that  escaped  from  Carthagena.     The  expedition 
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sailed  from  Aux  Cayes  the  latter  part  of  March,  1816,  and  on 
its  passage  engaged  and  captured  two  Spanish  ships  of  war, 
after  a  severe  and  bloody  conflict,  in  which  Brion  was  wounded. 
£arly  in  May,  the  expedition  landed  at  the  island  of  Margarita, 
and  disembarked  the  troops.  The  patriots  took  possession  of 
the  whole  island,  the  Spaniards  abandoning  all  but  the  fortress 
of  Pampatar.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Margarita  to  Cam- 
pano,  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Cumana,  where  Bolivar 
overcame  the  royalists,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  His 
successes  revived  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  Caraccas,  and  nu- 
merous guerrilla  parties  came  to  join  him;  which  he  ftimished 
with  arms.  From  Carupano,  Bolivar  sailed  to  Choroni  and  Ocu- 
roare,  situated  between  the  ports  of  La  Guira  and  Porto  Cap 
vello,  where  he  landed  on  the  6th  of  July.  Near  Ocumare  and 
Choroni  are  numerous  plantations  of  sugar,  cocoa,  and  indigo, 
on  which  many  slaves  were  employe4«  As  the  enemy  had  set 
the  ejisample  of  liberating  slaves,  and  tliinking  that  this  measure 
would  be  expedient  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  Bolivar,  on 
landing  at  Ocumare,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Caraccas,  in  which  he  declares  that  ^'justice  and  policy  demand 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  that  henceforth  there  shall 
be  but  one  class  of  people  in  Venezuela ;  all  shall  be  citizens." 
The  successes  of  the  patriots  under  Bolivar,  and  on  the  island 
of  Margarita,  astonished  the  royalists,  and  filled  them  with  rage. 
To  perceive  the  patriots  rising  up,  they  scarcely  knew  from 
whence,  and  defeating  their  garrisons  and  troops,  and  re-occu- 
pying the  country  they  had  so  recently  conquered,  served  not 
only  to  convince  them  what  kind  of  enemies  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  conquer  a  country,  where, 
like  the  fabled  hydra,  for  every  head  that  was  cut  off,  two  sprang 
up ;  but  these  successes  seemed  to  be  robbing  them  of  the  vic- 
tories they  had  already  won,  and  the  advantages  they  had  ob- 
tained. Nothing  could  exceed  their  violence  and  fury  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  who  favoured  the  cause  of 
independence.  Among  other  outrages  which  were  committed 
in  the  town  of  Cumana,  a  female  of  respectable  family,  for  the 
crime  of  having  spoken  against  the  Spanish  government,  was 
placed  on  an  ass,  led  through  the  streets,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  publicly  scourged  so  barbarously  as  to  occasion  her 
death. 

Bolivar  lefl  part  of  his  troops  at  Choroni,  mider  Sir  Gregor 
McGregor,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  English 
army  in  Portugal,  and  had  served  in  the  cavalry  of  Venezuela 
in  1811,  but  whose  subsequent  exploits  acquired  for  him  more 
notoriety  than  honourable  fame  ;  and  the  residue  he  disembarked 
at  Ocumare.     M'Gregor,  whose  force  formed*  the  vanguard  of 
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the  army,  took  Maracay  and  La  Cabrera^  and  was  proceeding 
against  Victoria  when  he  was  arrested  in  his  successful  career  bj 
the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  under  general  Mo- 
rales.  He  had  been  sent  by  Morillo  on  his  receiving  tnteliigence 
of  the  expedition  against  Venezuela.  The  two  divisions  of  Boli- 
var's Uttle  army,  consisting  in  all  of  less  than  1000  men,  were  un- 
fortunately separated  several  miles,  of  which  Morales  took  advan- 
tage, and  attacked  the  rear  guard  under  the  liberator  himself ;  and 
after  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  contest,  Bolivar  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  field  with  the  loss  of  200  of  his  men,  including  most  of  his 
best  officers.  The  remnant  of  his  army  sought  safety  by  speedi- 
ly re-embarking*  This  disastrous  event  induced  McGregor  to 
change  his  intended  mcvements,  and  to  take  the  road  to  Barcelo- 
na by  the  plains.  Encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  Bolivar,  the  roy* 
alists  thought  that  McGregor  would  fiiU  an  easy  prey ;  they  pur- 
sued him  so  furiously,  and  were  so  certain  of  capturing  him,  that 
they  sent  official  information  to  Caraccas  that  he  had  been  defeat* 
ed,  all  his  men  made  prisoners,  and  himself  killed ;  the  very  soldier 
being  named  who  had  stripped  him  of  his  uniform  on  the  field  of 
batde.  It  was  100  miles  to  Barcelona,  and  Morales  pursued  the 
patriots  with  all  his  forces,  and  came  up  and  attacked  them  at 
Alacran,  but  was  repulsed.  Morales  also  engaged  the  patriots  at 
Juncal,  where  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  McGregor  took 
possession  of  Barcelona  in  October,  which  opened  to  him  a  coro- 
nunication  with  the  other  republican  generals  in  Cumana  and 
Guiana. 

The  royalists  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Pampatar  on  the  2d  of 
November,  leaving  the  island  of  Margarita  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  patriots,  which  enabled  general  Arismendi  to  embark  fit>m 
the  island  with  part  of  his  troops  and  join  the  patriots  in  Barcek>- 
na.  Bolivar,  after  his  defeat  at  Ocumare,  sailed  again  to  Aux 
Cayea,  where,  having  obtained  re-enforcements,  he  embarked  in 
December,  1816,  and  stopping  at  Margarita,  he  published  a  pro- 
clamation, calling  a  general  congress  of  the  representatives  of  Ve- 
nezuela, and  proceeded  with  his  expedition  to  Barcelona.  Here 
be  organized  a  provisional  government,  and  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  under  Morales  and  Real,  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  1S17,  but  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  The  royalists 
were  also  defeated  in  Guiana  by  tlie  patriots  under  Piar,  in  April, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Angostura. 

We  return  to  the  movements  of  general  Morillo,  who,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  entered  Carthagena  on  the  6th  of  December,  1815. 
The  possession  ofCarthagena,  in  a  great  degree,  opened*  to  Mo>* 
xillo  the  conquest  of  all  New  Granada.  The  army  of  the  confe* 
deracy  that  had  fought  under  Bolivar,  which  was  not  destroyed  in 
the  civil  war,  had  joined  the  garrison  of  Carthagena,  and  the  ar- 
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mies  under  Cabal  and  Urdaneta  were  small,  and  occupied  with 
the  Spanish  forces  directly  opposed  to  them.  Morillo  had  a 
powerful  force,  which  enabled  him,  by  dividing  it,  to  invade  the 
confederate  provinces  in  three  different  directions.  General  Cal- 
zadas,  with  a  force  consisting  of  some  provincial  royalists,  and 
a  part  of  the  troops  left  by  Morillo  at  Caraccas,  invaded  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pamplona  und  Tunja;  another  division  of  the  Spanish 
army  marched  into  the  provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Popayan,  and 
Morillo,  with  the  principal  division  of  his  army  proceeded  up  the 
river  Magdalena.  Following  the  river  nearly  to  Saubartolome, 
he  divided  his  forces,  taking  himself  the  road  towards  Ocana  and 
Sangil,  in  the  province  of  Socorro ;  whilst  a  part  of  his  troops 
continued  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  town  of  Honda,  the  head  of 
boat  navigation. 

Formidable  and  appalling  as  was  this  invasion,  the  congress 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  meet  it,  and  defend  the  coun* 
try.  The  members  either  joined  the  army,  or  returned  to  the 
provinces  to  rouse  the  people.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  raise  an  army  such  as  the  crisis  demanded  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  greatly  aided  by  the  emigrants  from  Venezuela,  among 
whom  were  many  experienced  ofhcers.  But  a  consternation  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  %vhich  paralyzed  every  exertion.  The 
day  of  triumph  had  arrived  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the  republicans 
could  not  stop  their  victorious  career.  The  confederacy,  how- 
ever, was  not  overrun  and  subjugated  without  a  struggle  and  S€i- 
vere  fighting.  The  defiles,  through  which  the  enemy  were  obliged 
to  pass,  were  fortified,  and  many  of  the  towns  were  put  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  as  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  royahsts  without 
many  bloody  conflicts.  At  Zaragoza  and  Remedies  the  patriots 
made  a  resolute  defence,  and  in  the  attack  on  the  latter  place,  they 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  obtained  considerable  advantages.  In 
most  of  the  skirmishes  and  actions,  however,  which  occurred,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  part  of  the  royalists.  At  length,  the  hard- 
fought  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Cachira,  in  which  the  best  troops 
and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  confederate  army  fell,  decided  the 
fate  of  New  Granada.  The  congress  immediately  separated,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  army  that  survived  the  action,  under  generals 
Cerviez  and  Ricaute,  sought  safety  by  taking  the  road  to  Los 
Llanos.  There  being  no  longer  an  army  to  oppose  him,  Morillo 
entered  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  carrying  on  the  work  of  pacificaiwiu 
Vengeance  now  opened  her  floodgc^s,  and  the  blood  of  the  patri- 
ots flowed  as  freely  and  profusely  as  the  waters  down  the  Andes. 
**  More  than  600  persons,"  says  an  authentic  work,  "  of  those 
who  had  composed  the  congress  and  the  provincial  governments, 
as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  independent  army,  were  shot,  hanged, 
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or  axilad;  and  tfw  jniaons  remaioed  fiiD  of  others  who  were  yet 
araitiiw  their  &te.  Among  those  executed  were  the  botani^ 
Doo  J.  Caldas,  and  Don  J.  Lozano,  who  had  beenonlered  by  the 
S?°*T'«  ii'**  Granada  to  publish  the  works  of  Dr.  Mulis- 
Dan  J.  M.  Cabal,  a  distinguished  chemist ;  Don  C.  Torres,  a 
nan  distinguished  for  his  learning;  Don  J.  G.  Gutieirea  Mo. 
veno,  and  Don  M.  R.  Toriccs,  both  well  known  for  havinir  been 
Mtirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  Don  Antonio 
nT  ^"^*^»'  Don  J.  M.  GuUerrez,  Don  Miguel  Pombo, 
JBL  F.  UUoa,  and  many  other  learned  and  valuable  chaiuctere 
The  wives  of  persons  executed,  or  exiled  by  Morillo,  were  theml 
Mhres  exiled  too."  ^"«ui- 

Wiat  but  the  out.«tretched  arm  of  exasperated  despotism 
could  produce  such  a  picture  of  cruelty,  suffering,  and  bloodshed; 
■Mch  waste  <rf  life,  such  accumulated  misery?  Surely,  tyrannv 
J.  IS  thy  own  work!  WeU  might  the  I^thor  of  i'cf  S 
fcej  <^lude  that  «  .  milita^r  government  is  the  wor^t  of  Z 
taown  fonn ;  that  it  is  the  most  tyrtuuiiealanddetrrtctive ;"  an* 
•fter  viewing  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  with  truth  mi^ht  he' 
^iteak  of  Amenca,  as  a  country  « in  which  all  was  war.  desola- 
taon,  ««1  hon»r/^»  If  any  thing  could  aggravate  the^'en?^ 
He-,  It  would  be  the  considemtion,  that  they  were  comS 

would  not  have  made  much  resistance,  had  not  the  S2X 
F^'^M^T^  to  encourage  and^assist  them      mXS 
?  ifTu  ^*^  "  *  '*"*'  *»  *e  Spanish  minister  of  ww 
which  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  "thcr^re  but  few 
bhcks  and  mukttoes  ;  in  Venezuela  a  co^ider^We  wrt  „f  S 

«t  Santa  Fe  are  bmid ;  those  of  Venezuela  bold  and  sanouinarr 
fc  S«,te  Fe  much  has  been  published  during  the  revoE  3 

Asphyed  earher  the  naked  sword.     From  this  dSll^v  ^ 
^ter  wises  the  dWerent  opposition  we^ave  mtS  "£t  to 

woTn^£ive  JLiS^L^  Sir  J- 'T^*^'  *«  »''*Wt«nts 
ftom  Venezuela^Eo  s^Sfc^r^r;'"!^"''^^ 

*«n,  thatCartbagenaresi^d^S^e^ollv     Th'^T'-  ^  ^c 
Ae  army  that  att»^ed  Zaraeoza  anrfB^m^'^'  i.  *'^'**"  °^ 
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,  Tenezuela.  It  was  by  the  activity  of  the  same  insurgents  that 
Santa  Fe  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  congress,  and  received 
their  sanguinary  idea^.  All  is  effected  by  the  rebels  from  Vene- 
zuela. They  are  like  ferocious  beasts  when  they  fight  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  if  they  get  able  commanders,  it  will  require 
many  years  to  subdue  them,  and  even  then  it  will  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  much  blood,  and  considerable  sums  of  money," 

Yet  the  man  who  could  commit  such  horrid  outrages  as  these, 
against  a  ^^  timid"  people,  who  were  influenced  by  the  pens  of  their 
learned  men,  tsJka  about  his  having  ^'  displayed  that  clemency, 
»o  much  recommended  by  the  king,  which  was  unbounded." 

The  success  of  the  patriots  in  Venezuela,  induced  Morillo  to 
leave  Santa  Fe,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  in  November,  1816, 
to  re-enforce  the  royalist  troops  at  Caraccas.  He  was  attacked 
on  his  way  by  the  patriot  general  Paez,  near  San  Fernando  de 
Apure,  with  success  and  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Independ- 
ents. During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  of  1817,  the 
patriots  kept  possession  of  the  town  of  Barcelona,  which  was  the 
only  important  place  held  by  them  in  Venezuela  ;  although  they 
had  several  guerrilla  corps  scattered  over  the  interior.  Their 
flotilla  under  Brion  commanded  the  sea  coast,  which  enabled 
them  to  declare  the  whole  coast  of  Venezuela  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. Bolivar  having  advanced  with  a  considerable  part  of  his 
troops  into  the  interior,  the  royalists  availing  themselves  of  this 
circumstance,  made  another  attempt  against  the  town  of  Barce- 
lona, and  afler  besieging  it  for  some  time,  finally  succeeded  in 
taking  it  by  assault,  on  the  7th  of  April.  In  the  month  of  May, 
tiie  roynl  troops  in  Venezuela  were  re-enforced  by  1600  men 
from  Spain. 

The  loss  of  Barcelona  was  compensated  by  the  success  of  the 
patriots  under  general  Piari  in  Guiana,  who  defeated  the  enemy 
at  a  place  called  Missions,  about  100  miles  below  Angostura,  and 
this  victory  enabled  Piar  to  march  against  the  town  of  Angostura, 
the  capital  of  Guiana,  and  to  lay  siege  to  it.  Bolivar,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  who  had  marched  towards  the  South,  soon  aAer 
reached  Angostura,  and  joining  Piar,  assumed  the  command. 
The  town  was  now  closely  invested  both  by  sea  and  land,  by  the 
aid  of  the  naval  force  under  Brion  ;  and  the  siege  carried  on  with 
vigour  and  activity.  The  flotilla  cutting  off  all  intercourse  by 
water,  and  intercepting  all  supplies  ;  the  town  was  compelled  to 
capitulate  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  province  of  Guiana, 
sharing  the  fate  of  its  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 
At  a  time  when  the  cause  of  the  revolution  was  in  so  low  a  con- 
dition, and  regarded  abroad  as  annihilated,  and  at  home  as  almost 
entirely  hopeless,  the  conquest  of  Guiana  was  an  important  ac- 
quisition, and  gave  a  favourable  impulse  to  the  war.     It  added 
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greatly  to  the  resources  and  means  of  the  patriots  for  canying  on 
hostilities;  and  what  perhaps  was  equally  important,  the  pos- 
session of  the  immense  plains  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Oronoco, 
uncovered  a  long  line  of  frontier,  and  enabled  the  patriots  not 
only  to  cut  off  the  suppUes  which  the  royalists  were  accustomed 
to  receive  from  that  qitarter,  but  to  make  constant  inroads  into  the 
territory  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  his  small 
detachments  stationed  along  the  line  of  the  frontier.  The  pos- 
session of  Guiana  also  afforded  access  to  the  sea,  which  not 
only  opened  to  the  patriots  a  communication  with  the  island  of 
Margarita,  their  naval  rendezvous,  but  likewise  enabled  them  to 
receive  from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  military  supplies. 

Whilst  the  republicans  were  thus  strengthening  themselves  by 
the  occupation  of  Guiana,  the  royalists  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  island  of  Margarita,  which,  since 
its  emancipation  in  1816,  by  the  efforts  of  general  Arismendi  and 
its  heroic  inhabitants,  had  been  the  principal  naval  station  of  the 
patriots. 

The  congress  of  Venezuela  which  had  been  re-established  by 
Bolivar,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1817,  in  the  city  of  San  Fehpe  de 
Cariaco,  in  Gumana,  and  which  on  the  fall  of  that  place,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Margarita,  afler  remaining  there  twelve  days  only,  was 
obliged  again  to  seek  safety  by  retiring  on  board  the  patriot  flo- 
tilla, in  consequence  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  island.*  In 
the  n)onth  of  June  the  royalists  appeared  before  Margarita  with 
a  squadron  consisting  of  two  corvettes  and  five  brigs ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1817,  general  Morillo  arrived  with  a  formidable  re- 
enforcement,  consisting  of  3500  troops,  and  an  additional  naval 
force.  He  immediately  stormed  Pampatar,  the  principal  fort  and 
fortress  of  the  island,  which  he  reduced,  and  of  which  he  possess- 
ed himself,  afler  a  most  determined  and  desperate  resistance. 
Morillo,  supposing  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of 
the  island  was  overcome,  and  being  exasperated  against  the  in- 
habitants in  consequence  of  their  having  been  the  first  to  raise  the 
republican  standard  afler  his  conquest  of  all  Venezuela,  in  1815, 
he  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  devoted  island,  and  to  ex- 
terminate all  the  inhabitants  who  made  any  resistance.     There 

*  This,  although  called  the  supreme  congress,  was  only  a  junta,  or  pro- 
visional govemment,  established  by  generu  Morillo,  second  in  command, 
by  the  directions  of  Bolivar.  No  election  of  deputies  took  place,  nor  had 
any  election  been  held  since  the  overthrow  of  the  first  congrera,  in  1812. 
This  provisional  congress  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  most  of  whom 
had  been  members  of  the  first  congress ;  Admiral  Brion,  J.  C.  M adariffa, 
A.  Zea,  J.  X.  Mays,  president  of  the  former  executive,  F.  X.  de  Alcua, 
D.  Valenilla,  D.  A.  Alcala,  M.  Tsalia,  F.  de  Paula  Naval,  D.  B.  Urbanosa, 
and  M.  Manejro. — See  documents  conitmaucated  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  tn  1817. 
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were  but  few  troops  on  the  island,  and  general  Morillo  possessed 
a  numerous  and  veteran,  army,  apparently  sufficient  to  crush  in  a 
moment  ail  resistance.     Never  was  the  remark  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  on  this  occasion,  that  in  a  contest  against  liberty,  the 
inhabitants  all  become  soldiers,  and  that  not  only  the  anmies,  but 
the  whole  population  must  be  overcome,  before  a  conquest  can  be 
obtained.     The  entire  population  of  the  island  of  Margarita  was 
but  about  20,000 ;  yet  such  was  their  truly  Spartan  heroism,  that 
if  they  could  not  say  with  that  ancient  city,  that  they  never  saw 
the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp ;  like  its  renowned  citizens,  they 
were  resolved  that  the  enemy  should  enter  their  capital  only  by 
passing  over  the  dead  bodies  of  its  inhabitants.     They  had  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  island  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  their  des- 
perate bravery,  firmness,  and  perseverance  completely  baflHed  all 
tlie  efforts  of  a  powerful  and  veteran  army,  led  on  by  an  able  and 
experienced  general.     After  fighting  five  battles,  and  approach- 
ing in  different  directions  nearly  to  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  marking  his  progress  every  where  with  the  most  inhuman 
butcheries,  and  reducing  the  island  nearly  to  a  state  of  desolation, 
the  blood-thirsty  Morillo  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  1000  of  his  troops,  and  to  abandon  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition.    This  heroic  and  successful  defence  has  not  received 
the  notice  it  is  entitled  to ;  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  exam- 
ples in  history,  and  the  bravery,  firmness,  and  self-devotion  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Defection  of  Piar — BoUvar  re-elected  governor  of  Venezuela — 
attempts  of  the  patriota  to  obtain  foreign  aid — they  receite  auid- 
once  from  Great  Britain — Bolivar*a  plan  for  emancipating 
JVcir  Granada — congress  installed  at  ^Angostura — expedition 
for  the  liberation  of  JVetr  Granada — incredible  difficulties  it  has 
to  encounter — its  success — battle  of  Boyaca — Bolivar  enters 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota — establishes  a  provincial  government  for 
JW10  Granada — he  returns  to  Angostura — installation  of  the 
congress-— 'his  speech— union  of  Venezuela  and  JVew  Crranada — 
defeat  of  McGregor — success  of  the  revolution — its  influence 
abroad-— preparaiions  for  the  ajyproa^ihing  campaign — it  opens 
by  the  capture  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha. 

IN  the  month  <$r  October,  1817,  a  most  alarming  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  headed  by  general  Piar,  which  threatened  to  blast 
tiie  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  ruin  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 
Creneral  Piar  had  fought  bravely  and  rendered  important  services 
to  the  repubHc,  particularly  in  the  liberation  of  Guiana,  and  he 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  even  the 
second  post  in  the  republic,  then  vacated  by  the  separation  of  ge- 
neral Marino,  was  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  him.*  But 
intoxicated  with  success  and  the  favours  of  fortune,  his  boundless 
ambition,  not  satisfied  with  tticse  honours,  aimed  at  the  chief 
command.  To  attain  this  object,  he  had  formed  an  atrocious 
plot,  involving  not  only  a  civil  war,  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms. 

This  unfortunate  victim  of  ambition  was  tried  by  a  council  of 
war,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  16th  of  October,  1817. 
During  this  month  the  patriots  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Pamplo- 
na, and  liberated  that  province.  On  the  11th  of  November,  the 
same  year,  the  supreme  congress  of  Venezuela  was  organized  at 
Angostura,  and  general  Bolivar  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
republic.  The  close  of  the  year  found  the  affairs  of  the  patriots 
in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition,  and  hope  once  more 
Bcatterod  light  in  the  path  of  independence  and  liberty.  Thearmsof 
the  republic  for  the  last  six  months  had  been  crowned  with  signal 
success ;  in  addition  to  Guiana  and  the  plains,  they  had  Uberated 
the  provinces  of  Casanare,  Barinas,  Pamplona,  and  the  interior  of 

*  See  Bolivar's  proclamation,  17th  of  October,  1817. 
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Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Caraccas.  The  possession  of  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Oronoco  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  supplying 
the  patriots  with  cattle  and  horses  for  the  armj,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  the  enemj  of  these  resources  ;  it  also  laid  open  an 
extensive  frontier,  and  enabled  their  guerrilla  parties  to  annoy  the 
enemy  by  a  predatoiy  warfare  along  the  whole  line  of  this  frontier, 
and  faciUtated  the  fitting  out  of  formidable  expeditions  against  the 
enemy's  posts. 

-Availing  himself  of  these  advantages,  great  exertions  were  now 
made  by  Bolivar,  aided  by  the  congress,  to  open  the  campaign 
the  ensuing  year  with  an  imposing  force.  His  first  object  was  to 
wrest  from  the  enemy  one  of  his  principal  posts,  called  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure ;  for  which  purpose  he  despatched  an  expedition 
by  water  consisting  of  thirty  gun-boats,  and  marched  himself  to 
form  a  junction  with  general  Paez,  who  was  in  that  quarter. 
Paez  was  a  distinguished  patriot  chief,  and  an  able  commander 
of  cavalry,  who  had  already  liberated  an  extensive  district  of  the 
country  from  the  Spanish  domination,  and  raised  numerous  corps 
of  cavalry  for  the  service  of  the  republic.  The  united  forces  of 
Bolivar  and  Paez  were  successful  in  tlieir  first  operations ;  they 
penetrated  into  the  interior  beyond  Calaboza,  driving  the  enemy 
before  them,  and  in  some  instances  destroying  their  detachments. 
But  after  various  sanguinary  conflicts,  many  of  them  sharp  and 
obstinate,  and  which  were  attended  with  alternate  success,  no 
important  advantages  were  gained  by  the  patriots,  and  Bolivar 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  object  of  liberating  Venezuela  this 
season,  and  to  retire  to  Guiana. 

Although  the  republicans  made  little  or  no  progress  this  year 
in  rescuing  from  the  Spaniards  .that  part  of  Venezuela  which  they 
held,  yet  the  campaign  was  by  no  means  lost,  as  it  had  changed 
the  order  of  operations,  and  obliged  the  royalists  to  act  wholly  on 
the  defensive.  There  is  a  negative  as  well  as  positive  success 
in  war ;  and  not  to  be  vanquished,  is  sometinjjes  almost  equivalent 
to  victory.  Even  victory,  in  some  cases,  is  attended  with  the  ul- 
timate, if  not  the  immediate  consequence  of  defeat.  It  was  no 
small  success  for  the  patriots,  most  of  their  forces  consisting  of 
raw  troops,  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  field,  and  to  contend  with 
advantage,  and  often  with  success,  with  the  veteran  troops  of 
Spain,  and  to  arrest  the  successful  career  of  tlio  enemy. 

Every  conflict  was  improving  their  knowledge  in  the  practice 
of  war,  and  diminishing  the  advantages  of  the  royalists  in  military 
experience  and  discipline  ;  and  when  the  sacrifices  attending  this 
acquisition  were  nearly  equal,  the  ^triots  were  relatively  great 
gainers  as  their  losses  could  be  easily  supplied,  while  the  losses 
of  the  royalists  were  nearly  irreparable.  The  operations  of  1816 
and  17,  which  effectually  checked  the  victorious  career  of  the 
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borbarouu  Moriilo,  broke  the  speO  of  invincibility  which  had  been 
attached  to  his  name,  so  that  it  no  longer  spread  terror  and  dis- 
may through  the  ranks  of  the  patriots. 

Hitherto  the  independents  had  sustained  the  unequal  contest 
unaided  and  alone ;  the  friends  of  liberty,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  had  contented  themselves  with  extending  to 
them  their  good  wishes,  a  succour  not  very  efficacious,  in  the 
struggles  of  war.  The  revolutionists  at  first  looked  with  great 
expectations  to  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition 
•he  had  long  manifested,  to  favour  the  independence  of  Vene- 
soeht,  to  promote  her  commerce  with  South  America.  After 
&e  estabUshroent  of  the  junta  in  Caraccas  in  1810,  L.  L.  Men- 
dez,and  Simon  Bolivar  were  appointed  to  solicit  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  British  government,  in  favour  of  the  revolu- 
tion. But  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  was  now  changed, 
as  it  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  Spanish  patriots  in  the  pcnin> 
aula,  against  the  French  ;  and  the  only  e^ect  of  thi?  mission, 
was  a  decree  ordering  the  governors  of  their  West  India  islands 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  provided  the  new  governments  continued  to  act  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  YII.  This  decree  seemed  to  imply, 
that  if  the  patriots  declared  the  country  independent,  the  British 
government  might  favour  Spain  in  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
And  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  Ferdinand,  after  his  restoration, 
it  was  stated  <'  the  Prince  Regent  hoped  that  Ferdinand  would 
restore  peace  in  his  American  colonies ;  imd  that  entertaining 
this  hope  I  he  would  engage  not  to  assist  the  insurgents,  and 
would  even  endeavour  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  affording  them 
any  assistance." 

In  the  year  1810  the  junta  of  Caraccas  deputed  Telesfera 
Orea,  and  John  Yincente  BoHvar,  to  the  government  of  the  Uni^ 
ed  States,  and  in  1815,  the  congress  of  New  Granada  sent  Don 
Pedro  Gaul,  now  secretary  of  foreign  affiurs  in  Colombia,  on  a 
mission  to  this  country ;  the  following  year  Bolivar  despatched 
to  Washington,  Don  Lino  de  Clemente,  and  in  1817,  the  con- 
gress of  Venezuela,  soon  afler  it  was  re-established,  commis- 
sioned Joseph  Cortes  Madariaga,  as  minister  to  the  United 
States.  The  policy  of  our  government  as  it  regards  its  foreign 
relations,  adopted  by  Washington,  and  followed  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors, did  not  admit  of  the  government  affording  assistance  to 
the  patriots,  or  even  of  its  departing  from  a  strict  line  of  neutra- 
lity, however  much  the  executive  might  desire,  in  common  with 
aU  our  citizens,  success  to  tl^eir  cause. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  selfish  po- 
hcy  which  governs  the  conduct  of  nations,  that  France  was  the 
otdy  power  that  manifested  any  intention  of  assisting  the  patriots 
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in  their  arduous  struggle.  In  1812,  afler  the  royalists  bad  re« 
conquered  and  laid  waste  Venezuela,  and  the  same  dreadful  fate 
impended  over  New  Granada,  the  congress  of  that  country  re- 
solved to  apply  for  succour  to  some  foreign  power.  It  was  in 
vain  to  apply  to  England ;  little  hope  remained  of  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  and  France,  under  the  despotism  of  Bo- 
naparte, was  the  only  power  of  which  there  was  any  prospect  of 
obtaining  assistance  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. It  was  determined,  however,  that  application  should  be 
renewed  to  the  United  States  ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  then  to  be 
made  to  Bonaparte,  who  had  twice  declared  that  he  would  assist 
the  new  world  in  obtaining  their  independence.  Accordingly, 
Don  M.  Placio  Faxar  was  sent  on  a  double  mission  to  Wash- 
ington. Having  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Mr. 
Madison,  and  informed  him  that  the  people  of  New  Granada 
were  unable  without  assistance  to^  support  the  contest  necessary 
to  maintain  their  freedom,  he  was  answered  by  the  president, 
that,  "  though  the  United  States  were  not  in  alliance,  they  were 
at  peace  with  Spain,  and  could  not,  therefore,  assist  the  independ- 
ents ;  still,  as  inhabitants  of  the  same  continent,  they  wished 
well  to  their  exertions.'*  The  commissioner  then  addressed  him- 
self to  M.  Serrurier,  the  French  minister,  resident  at  Washing- 
ton, who  encouraged  him  to  apply  to  Napoleon,  which  he  did, 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  arrangements  were  actu- 
ally making  to  give  effective  assistance  to  the  South  Americans, 
when  the  battle  of  Leipsic  took  place,i  which  threatened  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  and  lefl  the  Emperor  no  opportunity  to  attend 
to  any  thing  but  the  maintenance  of  his  own  power.* 

During  nine  years,  the  patriots  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
nada, unaided  and  alone,  without  allies  and  without  assistance, 
sustained  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle  in  defence 
of  their  independence,  with  a  firmness  and  perseverance  almost 
unexampled,  under  sufferings  and  sacrifices  truly  incredible  ;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  white  population  in  Venezuela  having 
been  destroyed,  and  both  countries  devastated  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  the  time  had  now  arrived,  that  the  South  American  patriots 
were  to  receive  a  more  efficient  support  from  abroad  than  the 
sympathies  of  the  friends  of  liberty.  Their  sufferings  and  sa- 
crifices ;  their  bravery,  firmness,  and  perseverance  ;  their  patri- 
otic devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  under  the  most  ap- 
palling circumstances,  awalcened  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
inspired  the  confidence,  and  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly  in  the  British  Isles.  The  cries  of  liberiy,  the  voice  of 
struggling  freedom,  were  heard  across  the  waters,  and  excited 
•  Outline  of  the  Revolution  of  South  America. 
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the  most  lively  symfiatliy  in  kindred  breasts.*  NotwitfwtaodiBg 
the  policy  of  the  govemmeDt  founded  on  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  caution,  the  people  of  the  United  States  almost  universally 
felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  success  of.  their  brethren  in 
8outh  America,  engaged  in  the  same  desperate  struggle  for  li- 
berty as  they  themselves  had  gone  throngh  ;  not,  however,  with- 
out foreign  succour,  which  the  South  Americans  had  not  hitherto 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1817, 
Che  president  of  the  United  States  appointed  three  commission- 
ers, Messrs.  Rodney,  Bland,  and  Graham,  to  visit  the  independ- 
ent states  in  South  America,  to  ascertain  their  political  condition, 
and  their  means  and  prospects  of  securing  their  independence  ; 
and  early  in  1818,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted  resolu* 
lions  expressing  their  sense  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
the  national  government,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics.  These  resolutions  probably  ema- 
nated from  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  now  secretary  of  state, 
who,  from  the  first,  has  been  a  zealous  and  steadfast  friend  of 
the  South  American  patriots.  Some  individuals  from  the  United 
States  joined  the  patriots,  and  some  suppUes  of  ammunition  and 
nuskets  were  furnished  them  from  this  country. 

It  was  from  the  British  Isles,  however,  that  they  received  the 
greatest  assistance,  both  in  men  and  munitions  of  war.  Both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  a  number  of  patriotic  individuals  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  South  American  patriots  with  zeal  and 
disinterested  devotion.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  exertions 
•f  these  disinterested  patriots  in  England  and  Ireland,  that,  in 
the  summer  of  1818,  and  early  in  the  year  of  1819,  not  only 
large  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  the 
Oronoco,  but  a  considerable  auxiliary  force,  consisting  of  several 

*  The  history  of  the  revolution  in  South  America  abounds  not  only  in 
ilcedfl  of  desperate  bravery,  but  affords  instances  of  the  truly  Roman  fn>i' 
rit  of  liberty  and  of  self-devotion.  In  1817,  Morillo  having  got  into  his 
power  a  son  of  the  pa^ot  general  Zaraza,  conferred  on  him  the  commis' 
«ion  of  ensign,  by  which  means  be  was  in  liopcs  to  indace  the  patriot  chief 
to  embrace  the  advantages  ofiercd  in  the  Indulto,  or  act  of  oblivion,  and 
join  the  royal  standard.  Accordingly,  Morillo  sent  a  priest  of  the  name 
of  Sutil,  accompanied  by  the  young  Zaraza,  to  the  patriot  g^encral,  who 
was  informed,  by  the  clerical  messenger,  that  Morillo  would  make  him  a 
brigadier,  if  he  would  go  oyer  with  his  troops  to  the  royal  standard.  To 
this  proposal  Zaraza  made  the  following  noble  reply  ;  "Not  until  I  behold 
my  wife  and  unfortunate  children,  cruoTly  murdered  by  the  legions  of  ge- 
Btral  Morillo,  restored  to  Ufe  again,  shall  I  desist  from  the  noble  ondertakmg 
vnd  glorious  strife  in  which  I  am  now  engaged  against  the  tyrants  of  theur 
•otmtrv,  and  the  aMassins  of  their  innocent  posteri^."  Having  said  these 
words,  no  handed  a  sword  to  his  son,  who  scorning  a  rank  which  was  gives 
him  merely  for  the  sake  of  necessity  or  convenience,  grasped  the  weapon; 
when  his  father  added,  "  with  this  yon  must  defend  the  rights  of  y 
•ountxy,  and  avenge  the  death  of  your  motlier  aad  brethrenJ^ 
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handred  volunteers,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Margarita,  frcHn 
whence  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Oronoco  in  season  for  the  next 
campaign.  A  number  of  experienced  English  and  Irish  officers 
either  accompanied  or  followed  these  troops,  which  was  an  in* 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  patriots;  being  extremely  useful  in  im- 
parting military  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  officers,  and  discipline 
to  the  troops,  in  the  patriot  service.  The  troops,  too,  were  , 
veteran  soldiers,  who  had  seen  much  service ;  and  the  foreign 
officers  and  soldiers  probably  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  glorious  successes  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  indefatigable  Bolivar,  whose  extraordinary  exertions  for 
the  emancipation  of  his  country,  have,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  America  and  Europe,  justly  entitled  him  to  the  illustrious  ap> 
pellation  of  the  Washington  of  South  America,  now  conceived 
the  bold  project  of  emancipating  New  Granada,  when  Morillo 
supposed  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the  patriots  would  be  required 
in  Venezuela.  In  opening  a  campaign  in  New  Granada,  numc* 
roas  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome  ;  unexplored  tracts  of  wil- 
derness were  to  be  traversed ;  rapid  and  dangerous  rivers, 
swelled  into  lakes  by  the  rains,  were  to  be  crossed,  and  moun- 
tains, apparently  inaccessible,  to  be  passed  ;  and  with  an  army 
hastily  collected,  a  considerable  part  of  which  were  destitute  o( 
discipline,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  service; 
badly  equipped  and  clothed,  and  scantily  provided  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Formidable  as  were  these  difficulties, 
they  did  not  surpass  the  resolution  of  the  chief  of  the  republic, 
or  shake  the  firmness  of  his  purpose.  The  liberation  of  New 
Granada,  whether  regarded  with  reference  to  the  relief  it  would 
afford  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants,  the  importance  of  the  ac- 
quisition, or  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  revolutionary 
cause,  was  an  object  demanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  re- 
pubhc.  The  cause  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  were 
essentially  identified,  and  reciprocally  influenced  each  other. 
Animated  by  the  magnitude,  and  even  by  the  difficuhies  of  the 
enterprise,  Bolivar  made  every  possible  effort  his  situation  and 
resources  would  admit  of,  in  preparing  for  this  important  cam- 
paign. 

But  the  preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign  did  not  en- 
gross the  entire  attention  of  Bolivar,  who  was  not  only  the  libe- 
rator, but  the  legislator  of  his  country ;  not  only  the  commander 
in  chief  of  her  armies,  but  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the 
founder  of  her  institutions.  The  congress  of  Venezuela  was 
installed  at  Angostura  in  February  or  March,  1819,  to  deliberate 
on  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  the  republic.  The  session  was 
opened  by  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  by  the  president,  exhibit- 
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ing  hb  views  of  the  most  suitable  govemment  for  Venezuela, 
under  existing  circumstances.  This  speech  comprises  twenty- 
five  printed  folio  pages,  and  evinces  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  history,  principles,  and  practical  operations  of  various  forma 
of  govemment,  and  a  heart  warmed  with  the  holy  fire  of  patriot- 
ism,  deeply  anxious  to  secure  to  his  country  wise  institutions,  af^ 
fording  the  surest  pledge  of  preserving  its  liberty,  and  securing  its 
prosperity  and  happiness.  It  concludes  in  the  foUowing  glowing 
language : — 

"  Legislators  !  Condescend  to  recaive,  with  indulgence,  the 
declaration  of  my  political  creed,  the  highest  wishes  of  my  heart, 
and  earnest  petition,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  I  have 
dared  to  address  yoi^. 

"  Vouchsafe  to  grant  lo  Venezuela  a  govemment  purely  popu- 
lar, purely  just,  and  purely  moral,  which  will  enchain  oppression, 
anarchy,  and  crime — a  government  which  will  cause  innocency, 
philanthropy,  and  peace  to  reign — a  goveYnment  which,  under  the 
dominion  of  inexorable  laws,  will  cause  equality  and  hberty  to 
triumph. 

*'  Gentlemen !  Commence  your  duties.     I  have  finished  mine. 

"  The  congress  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela  is  installed.  In 
it,  from  this  moment,  is  centered  the  national  sovereignty.  We 
all  owe  to  it  obedience  and  fidelity.  My  sword,  and  those  of  my 
fellows  in  arms,  will  maintain  its  august  authority." 

Having  discharged  this  responsible  duty  respecting  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of  government  for  the  republic,  Bolivar  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  to  preparations  for  the  liberation  of 
New  Granada.  He  organized  a  select  corps  composed  of  Irish 
and  English  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  some  of  his  best  troops.  Ge- 
neral Faez,  whose  name  had  become  a  terror  to  the  royalists,  was 
to  remain  behind,  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  watching 
the  motions  of  Morillo,  and  defending  Guiana  and  the  territories 
of  Venezuela  in  the  possession  of  the  republicans.  Every  thing 
being  in  readiness,  taking  advantage  of  the  rainy  season  when  the 
royalists  had  abandoned  the  plains,  and  were  reposing  in  security, 
the  army  commenced  its  march  in  the  month  of  April,  on  an  en- 
terprise, the  importance  of  which  was  only  surpassed  by  its  in- 
trinsic difficulties.  The  constancy  and  fortitude  of  this  army,  in 
sustaining  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  it  had  to  endure,  and 
surmounting  the  numerous  obstacles  that  opposed  its  progress, 
will  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with  the  army  with  which  the 
Carlhagenian  hero  conquered  the  Alps.  "  The  rainy  season,'* 
says  Bolivar,  '*  had  commenced,  and  the  plains  presented  only 
vast  sheets  of  inundations  ;  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Andes  lay 
in  our  route ;  the  sudden  mutations  of  adverse  climates  were^  to 
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be  encountered ;  a  well  disciplined  army,  three  times  our  own 
number,  were  in  front  of  us,  and  occupying  all  the  military  posi- 
tions of  those  regions-*' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  the  province  of  Casanare,  it  form- 
ed a  junction  with  the  troops  of  that  province,  under  the  command 
of  general  Santander  ;  on  which  occasion  Bolivar  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada,  in  which  he  says, 
that  "  the  groans  which  Spanish  tyranny  extorted  from  you  have 
reached  the  ears  of  your  brethren  in  Venezuela,  who^  after  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  our  common  oppressors,  wish  to  share 
their  liberty  with  you.  A  British  legion,  from  more  distant  climes, 
has  left  the  glory  of  its  country  to  acquire  the  renown  of  saviours 
of  America ;  this  liberating  army  of  friends  and  benefcu^ors  is  now 
in  the  bosom  of  your  country,  and  God,  who  always  protects  suP> 
fering  humanity,  will  make  the  arms  of  your  redeemers  triumph- 
ant." 

The  united  armies  were  a  whole  month  in  marching  through 
the  province  of  Casanare,  and  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
every  day  appeared  to  multiply  as  they  advanced.  They  had  to 
cross  a  number  of  navigable  rivers,  which,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  inundated  the  country  and  the 
roads  over  the  plaius.  It  rained  almost  constantly  day  and  night. 
The  rouirhness  of  the  mountains  rendered  them  almost  inaccessi- 
ble,  and  in  four  days'  marching  over  them,  all  the  transports  were 
rendered  useless,  and  all  the  cattle  provided  for  the  army  were 
lost  No  enemy  was  discovered  until  they  reached  the  river 
Guya,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1819,  when  the  vanguard  of  the  libe- 
rating army  attacked  and  dislodged  a  detachment  of  300  royalists, 
occupying  a  position  so  strong  by  nature,  that  100  men  are  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  passage  of  10,000.*  The  destruction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  river,  by  the  royaUsts,  prevented  their  being 
pursued,  so  that  the  only  direct  advantage  of  the  victory  was  the 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  the  provisions  left  by  the  enemy. 
But  as  this  was  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  army  after  their  incredible  fatigues,  as  the  first 
events  are  often  regarded,  in  some  degree,  as  presages  of  the  final 
result. 

This  affair  was  immediately  followed  by  a  succession  of  the 
most  splendid  victories  the  revolution  affords,  and  which  not  only 
speedily  terminated  the  campaign,  but  decided  the  fate  of  New 
Granada,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  whole  of  Spanish  America.  The  first  action  was 
fought  on  the  Ist  of  July,  in  the  valley  of  Sagamoso,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tunja,  between  the  liberating  army  and  the  main  army 
4>f  ^e  royalists  of  New  Granada,  commanded  by  Bareyro.     Thi 

•  Despatch  of  Bolivar,  dated  30th  of  June,  1819. 
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contest  was  long,  obstinate,  and  continued  until  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  Spaniards  were  routed  and  compelled  to  retreat 
in  great  disorder,  to  save  themselves  from  destruction. 

After  considerable  manceuvreing  by  both  the  hostile  armies, 
they  encountered  each  other  again  on  the  25th  of  July,  at  Panta- 
no  de  Bargas,  near  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tunja.  The 
action  lasted  for  five  hours,  both  parties  fighting  with  the  greatest 
desperation.  Victory  at  length  declared  for  the  patriots,  and  the 
rout  of  the  royalists  was  complete ;  thpy  were  obliged  to  retreat 
in  confusion,  leaving  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  treasures,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  with  their  killed  and  wounded.  The  Spanish  army 
retreated  by  the  road  of  Samaca,  in  the  direction  of  the  capita], 
and  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  liberating  army  on  the 
7th  of  August,  at  Boyaca.  At  daylight  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  patriots  discovered  that  the  enemy  intended  to  pass  the  bridge 
at  Boyaca,  when  Bo*livar  ordered  the  whole  army  under  arms  for 
action,  and  to  march  to  the  high  road  to  prevent  the  royalists 
from  crossing  the  bridge,  or  force  them  to  give  battle.  At  two  in 
the  afternoon,  the  enemy's  first  division  reached  the  bridge,  where 
they  saw  the  advance  cavalry  of  the  patriots,  and  supposing  it  a 
reconnoitring  party,  they  attacked  it  to  clear  the  way  for  the  main 
body  of  the  royal  army.     The  divisions  of  the  liberating  army 

auickened  their  march,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  royalists, 
le  whole  of  its  infantry  appeared  in  a  column  on  a  height  com- 
manding a  view  of  their  position.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy 
was  stationed  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  The 
infantry  of  the  liberating  army  came  down  from  the  height,  and, 
together  with  the  cavalry, 'marched  along  the  road  to  give  the 
enemy  battle ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  made*  a  movement  by  his 
right,  which  was  opposed  by  the  British  legion.  The  battalions 
of  Barcelona,  the  intrepid  corps  ofPaez,  and  the  squadron  of  ca- 
valry of  the  upper  plains,  formed  the  centre  of  the  liberating  army; 
the  battalion  of  the  line  of  New  Granada,  the  battalion  of  Coza- 
dores,  and  the  guards  of  the  rear,  formed  the  lefl,  and  the  columns 
of  Tunja  and  Socorro  remained  as  a  reserve.  The  enemy  was 
formed  in  a  column  on  a  height,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery  in 
the  centre,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  where 
they  waited  the  attack.  The  patriot  general,  Anzoatequi,  direct- 
ed the  operations  of  the  centre  and  right,  and  general  Santander 
the  left  The  troops  of  the  centre,  comprising  the  invincible 
corps  of  Paez,  whilst  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  body  of  the  enemy 
posted  on  their  left  flank,  attacked  with  great  intrepidity  the  main 
body  of  the  royalists.  The  enemy  received  them  with  firmness, 
and  poured  into  them  a  tremendous  fire ;  but  the  independents, 
regardless  of  this,  by  the  most  daring  and  active  movements,  sur- 
rounded all  the  enemy's  corps,  when  the  cavalry,  charging  with 
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great  impetuosity  and  courage,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  theii 
position  and  thrown  into  disorder,  which  rendered  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  commander  unavailing.  The  horse  grenadiers  set  the 
first  example  of  flight;  the  infantry  attempted  to  form  on  another 
height,  but  were  assailed  so  hotly,  that  they  were  instantly  routed, 
and  being  enclosed  on  all  sides,  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered. By  an  almost  simultaneous  movement,  general  San- 
tander,  who  commanded  the  leil,  and  who  had  met  with  but  little 
resistance  from  the  enemy's  van,  charged,  passed  the  bridge,  and 
completed  the  victory.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  terrible,  and 
victory  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  the  slaughter  was  great, 
and  the  Spanish  army  entirely  annihilated.  General  Bareyro,  the 
commander  in  chief,  Ximines,  the  second  in  command,  a  great 
number  of  field  and  inferior  officers,  and  1600  men  were  made 
prisoners.  The  spoils  of  the  vanquished  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  patriots  were  great,  consisting  of  artillery,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, horses,  &c.  General  Santander,  with  the  van,  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Yenta  Quemada,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  remained 
all  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Spanish  army  consisted  of 
above  3000  men ;  that  of  Bolivar  of  something  less.^ 

This  great  and  decisive  action,  which  may  be  regarded  as  hold- 
ing that  place  in  the  Colombian  revolution  that  the  victory  at  Sa- 
ratoga did  in  our  own,  gave  the  patriots  the  possession  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  viceroy,  Samana,  immediately  on  obtaining  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  royal  army,  with  a  few  attendants,  lefl  the  capital,  and 
reached  Carthagena  by  way  of  Mompox,  where  he  was  defeated, 
and  escaped  with  a  handful  of  men  to  Tericabo,  an  elevated  po- 
sition about  twelve  miles  from  Carthagena.  He  lefl  all  his  mili- 
tary stores  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  large  sum  in  specie  in  the  treasury 
and  mint,  said  to  amount  to  two  or  three  millions. 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the  joy  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  JPe  de  Bogota  received  the 
victorious  Bolivar,  who  had  generously  come  to  their  relief  when 
hope  had  almost  forsaken  them  ;  he  was  hailed  as  their  deliverer, 
their  redeemer ;  as  the  first  of  patriots  and  the  greatest  of  heroes, 
who  surpassed  the  renowned  Hannibal  in  overcoming  tlie  obsta- 
cles of  nature,  and  the  still  greater  Bonaparte,  in  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  and  the  success  of  his  bold  and  noble  enterprises. 
In  75  days  he  performed  a  march  of  nearly  1000  miles,  fought 
three  pitched  battles,  and  emancipated  a  nation  struggling  under 
the  weight  of  oppression,  and  whose  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  san- 
guinary Morillo,  were  not  yet  healed. 

Improving  the  advantages  which  fortune  and  his  own  valour  had 
conferred  on  him,  Bolivar  immediately  directed  his  attention  to 

*  Official  despatch  of  Bolivar. 
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making  the  best  dispositions  of  the  augmented  militaiy  resources 
BOW  at  his  command.  The  inhabitants  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  two  armies  were  raised,  organized,  and  put  in  motion  about 
the  20th  of  September ;  one  for  the  south,  and  the  other  destined 
to  liberate  the  provinces  of  the  north,  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
rojalists.  A  provisional  government  for  New  Granada  was  also 
established,  and  aU  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  the  se« 
curity  of  the  country,  in  which  BoUvar  was  seconded  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  aAer  submitting  to  Samano  proposals  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  he  left  the  capital  of  New  Granada  to  return  to  Angos- 
tura, where  the  congress  of  Venezuela  was  expected  to  be  in  ses- 
sion. He  travelled  with  an  expedition  corresponding  with  the 
celerity  of  his  movements  when  at  the  head  of  the  army.  From 
Pamplona  to  Angostura,  which  usually  requires  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days,  he  went  in  seventeen,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1819,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  now  the  liberator  of  New  Grana- 
da as  well  as  of  Venezuela. 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  congress  was  installed,  on  which 
occasion  the  president  deUvered  a  speech,  giving  a  brief  account 
of  the  campaign,  the  difficulties  the  army  had  to  encounter  from 
the  inundations  of  the  plains,  the  roughness  and  frozen  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which  oc- 
cupied all  the  strong  positions  of  the  country.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  in  less  than  three  months  this  victorious  ar- 
my, besides  overcoming  the  floods  of  the  plains^  and  the  forests  of 
the  Andes,  annihilated  an  army  of  three  times  their  number,  and 
liberated  twelve  provinces  of  New  Granada.  The  president  does 
justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada ;  <<  It  is  not  alone  to 
the  liberating  army  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  signal  events ; 
the  people  of  New  Granada  have  shown  tliemselves  worthy  of 
liberty ;  their  efficient  co-operation  retrieved  our  losses  and  aug- 
mented ouf  strength."  l)e  recommends  the  commemoration  of 
these  great  achievements  of  his  companions  in  arms ;  and  concludes 
by  informing  the  congress  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  New 
Granada  to  unite  their  destiny  with  Venezuela,  and  his  own  ar- 
dent wishes  for  the  union  of  the  two  countries.  '*  Yes,  legisla- 
tors, the  unanimous  determination  of  perishing  free,  rather  than 
to  live  slaves,  hath  given  to  the  people  of  New  Granada  a  title  to 
our  admiration  and  respect.  Their  ardent  desire  to  unite  their 
destiny  with  Venezuela  is  not  less  magnanimous.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Granada  are  intimately  penetrated  with  the  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  both  countries  in  one 
republic.  The  re-union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  have 
beefn  the  unceasing  object  of  my  desires  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  military  career.     It  is  abo  the  original  wish  of  the 
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citizens  of  both  countries,  and  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  liberiieM 
of  all  South  Ainerica, 

*'  Legislators — ^The  time  to  give  a  fixed  and  eternal  basis  to 
our  republic  has  at  length  arrived  ;  it  belongs  to  your  wisdom  to 
decree  this  great  social  act,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
,  sacred  compact  upon  which  the  republic  was  to  be  erected.  Pro- 
claim it  to  the  whole  world,  and  my  services  and  those  of  my 
companions  in  arms  will  be  amply  remunerated,  and  their  utmost 
wishes  accomplished." 

Bolivar  having  closed  his  address,  Mr.  Zea,  the  vice-president, 
arose,  and  replied  r 

"  Among  the  many  glorious  and  illustrious  days  consecrated  by 
you  to  the  republic,  none  has  been  more  auspicious  than  that  of 
the  present,  in  which  you  have  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  national  re- 
presentatives the  laurel  wreaths  of  victory,  and  the  chains  cut  in 
pieces  by  your  sw^ords,  which  had  bound  in  fetters  two  millions 
of  people."  After  describing  in  glowing  language  the  obstacles 
the  army  had  to  encounter  on  account  of  the  rainy  season  in  pass- 
ing the  Andes,  and  from  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  he 
says  : — "  But  every  difficulty  disappeared  before  the  courage  and 
impetuosity  of  the  soldiers  of  independence.  Scarcely  can  vic- 
tory keep  pace  with  the  victor,  and  in  less  than  three  months  the 
principal  and  greatest  part  of  New  Granada  is  liberated  by  those 
troops  whose  destruction  the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fe  had  declared,  in 
anticipation,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their  rashness  and 
temerity."  In  conclusion,  he  adds  his  desires  to  those  of  the 
president  for  the  union  of  the  two  countries :  "  Quito,  Santa  Fe, 
and  Venezuela  united  in  one  republic,  who  is  competent  to  calcu- 
late the  measure  and  magnitude  of  prosperity  which  belongs  to 
SQch  a  mass  of  physical  and  moral  power.  May  heaven  bless 
this  propitious  union,  whose  consolidation  is  the  first  object  of  all 
my  cares,  and  of  the  most  ardent  desires  of  my  heart" 

On  the  17th,  the  congress  passed  what  is  called  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  republic,  which  unites  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
into  one  state,  under  the  name  of  the  "Republic  of  Colombia." 
This  act  of  union  declares  that  the  debts  of  the  two  republics 
shall  be  consolidated,  and  remain  the  national  debt  of  Colombia ; 
that  the  new  republic  shall  be  divided  into  departments,  over  each 
of  which  there  shall  be  a  chief  magistrate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president ;  that  a  city  shall  be  built,  bearing  the  name  of  Bolivar, 
which  shall  be  the  capital  of  the  republic  ;  that  a  general  congress 
of  Colombia  shall  be  assembled  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,in  January, 
1821,  and  that  the  present  congress  shall  be  dissolved  in  January, 
1820 ;  that  the  general  congress  shall  form  a  constitution  for  the 
new  republic,  and  decree  the  arms  and  flag  of  Colombia.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  a  commission  of  six  members  should  be  in- 
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vested  with  special  powers  during  the  recess  of  congress ;  that 
the  new  republic  sliouIJ  be  solemnly  procl&iiued  to  the  citizens 
and  the  armies,  with  public  festivaU  and  rejoicings  on  the  25th  of 
December,  the  uatiiity  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  the  anniversaij 
of  this  pohtical  regeneration  shall  be  perpetually  celebrated  by  a 
national  feast,  wherein  virtue  and  t<ilenLs  shall  be  rewarded  as  at 
the  Olympic  games  in  ancient  Greece.  This  fundamental  law  of 
onion  was  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  tlie  archives  of  the  cabildos 
and  municipalities,  and  to  be  promulgated  throughout  the  republic. 

This  great  political  measure  being  accompHshed,  the  founder 
of  the  new  republic  directed  liis  attention  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  to  preparations  for  an  expubion  of  tlie  enemy  from 
h*  The  army  brought  back  from  New  Granada  was  augmented 
by  dri'irhments  of  troops,  to  10,  or  12,000  men. 

\'«  i.tle  tlie  arms  of  the  patriots  were  crowned  with  such  signal 
success  in  the  interior,  some  disasters  occurred  on  the  sea  board. 
General  31'Gregor  titted  out  an  expedition,  with  a  force  of  1000 
men,  and  on  the  Sth  of  April,  1819,  attacked  and  captured  Porto 
Bello  ;  but  after  posses>ing  the  place  twenty-one  days,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  royalists  under  general  Hore,  and  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  his  entire  force,  except  a  few  attendants  who  escaped 
with  their  commander  by  swimming  to  one  of  their  vessels.  This 
fatal  disaster  did  not  discourage  McGregor  from  liis  predatory 
warfare,  and  about  the  first  of  Septeniber,  he  sailed  from  Aux 
Cayes,  with  another  expedition,  with  250  men,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  which  he  held  five  days,  when  the  Spa- 
niards rallied,  attacked  the  assailants,  and*  after  a  short  conflict, 
McGregor,  perceiving  the  enemy  too  strong  for  him,  fled,  leaving 
his  men  to  seek  their  safety  as  they  were  able  ;  and  tinding  that 
they  could  make  no  further  defence,  such  was  their  horror  at  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  blew  up  the  fort, 
by  which  mo^t  of  them  fell  the  victims  of  tlieir  own  folly  and  de- 
lusion. 

On  the  20th  of  Dcceml>er,  Bolivar  commimicated  to  treneral 
SantaiMler,  vice-president  of  Cundinaniarca,  tlie  fundamental  law, 
which  be  desires  him  to  carry  into  effect ;  and  obsen'cs,  that 
"  the  prospects  opened  by  this  ever  memorable  act,  are  as  com- 
prehensive as  magnificent ;  freedom,  power,  grandeur,  and  sta- 
bility, will  be  secured  by  such  a  union.  By  die  unanimous  voice 
of  the  deputies  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  tlie  foundation 
has  been  laid,  upon  which  the  public  happiness  will  be  established 
with  solidify  and  durability,  and  that  character  has  been  designed, 
by  which  this  infant  nation  shall  be  recognised,  and  its  political 
relations  estabhshed  with  all  the  world.'^ 

On  receiving  this  despatch,  Sanlahder  assembled  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1820,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  new  depart- 
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ment  of  Cundinamarca,  and  laid  the  i^bjoct  of  the  union' before 
them  with  the  fundamental  law.  The  proposed  union  was  unani- 
mously approved,  and  a  solemn  publication  of  it  was  ordered  to 
be  made  in  Bogota,  the  capital,  which  was  done  amidst  the  uni- 
versal rejoicings  of  the  people.  In  his  answer  to  the  letter  of 
Bolivar,  general  Santander,  after  informing  him  of  what  had  taken 

5 lace  at  Bogota,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  ten  provinces  of 
^ew  Granada  had  acceded  to  the  union,  concludes  by  offering  his 
congratulations  on  this  auspicious  event  to  the  illustrious  presi- 
dent. The  cause  of  South  American  independence  was  now 
gaining  ground  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home  ;  although  no  power, 
as  yet,  acknowledged  its  independence,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
afforded  either  of  the  new  governments  any  assistance,  or  even 
countenance.  In  hh  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1819, 
president  Monroe  says,  that  *'  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality;  that 
our  ports  have  been  equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  that  our  citi- 
zens have  been  equally  restrained  from  interfering  with  either,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other."  He  admits  that  the  contest  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  United  States,  but  considers  it  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  our  national  character,  and  the  morality  of  our 
citizens,  that  all  violations  of  our  neutrality  should  be  prevented, 
and  with  a  view  to  this,  he  recommends  to  congress  to  designate 
by  law,  the  several  ports  at  which  foreign  ships  of  war  and  priva- 
teers may  be  admitted.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, felt  an  increasing  interest  in  the  success  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican patriots.  But  it' was  to  Great  Britain  that  the  patriots  were 
principally  indebted  for  foreign  assistance.  The  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  auxiliaries  engaged  in  the  last  campaign,  amounted  to 
four  or  five  hundred  ;  one  quarter  of  which  only  survived,  their 
loss  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  troops  of  Venezuela,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  accustomed  to  the  climate,  or  to.  a 
service  attended  with  such  fatigue  and  hardships.  This  waste 
of  the  British  troops,  however,  did  not  discourage  their  country- 
men ;  and  durins  the  year  1819,  an  Irish  legion  of  1000  men  was 
raised  by  general  D'Evereux  for  the  service  of  Colombia.  The 
troops  were  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they 
were  afterwards  joined  by  general  D'Evereux,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  main  in  season  for  the  (Campaign  of  1820. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  congress,  president  Boli- 
var repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  on  the  A  pure,  where 
he  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. Before  this  opened,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Granada,  where  on  the  8th  of  March,  1820,  he  publish- 
ed a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Colombia,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulates them  on  the  auspicious  event  of  the  union  of  the  two 
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couDlries,  which  he  says  will  cause  them  to  be  respected  by  fo- 
reign powers,  who  will  admire  their  devotion  to  their  country, 
and  even  cause  Spain  to  acknowledge  them  as  deserving  the  en- 
joymeQt  of  their  rights. 

**  Colombians^ — I  promise  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  congress, 
that  you  shall  be  regenerated.  Your  institutions  will  reach  high 
perfection — ^your  tributes  will  be  abolished — tlie  restraints  upon 
your  liberty  and  enterprise  will  be  destroyed — ^your  virtues  will 
be  your  patrimony,  and  capacity,  courage,  and  virtue,  will  alone 
be  considered  and  rewarded."  He  concludes,  by  observing,  that 
it  had  been  the  sole  object  of  his  whole  life  to  form  this  free  and 
independent  republic  of  two  families  of  brethren. 

Bolivar^  in  his  proclamation,  intimated  that  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  the  war  being  soon  terminated,  and  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  enemy,  from  the  territories  of  the  republic,  he  now  directed  all 
his  exertions,  and  to  hasten  the  movements  of  the  different  corps 
which  had  been  organized  to  act  against  the  royalists  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  in  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  New  Gra- 
nada, still  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  campaign 
commenced  in  April,  1820,  by  the  capture  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  by 
a  combined  attack  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  republic, 
the  former  commanded  by  general  Montilla,  and  the  latter  by  ad- 
miral Brion.  AAcr  this  event,  a  detachment  of  this  army  was 
despatched  to  form  a  junction  with  the  northern  army  of  New 
Granada,  which  was  descending  the  Magdalena. 

The  southern  army  of  New  Granada,  commanded  by  the  in- 
trepid genera]  Ya1de£<,  al^o  opened  the  campaign  with  success. 
The  enemy  posted  several  hundred  of  his  bravest  troops  under 
the  traitor  Lopez,  at  Paramo,  where  they  waited  the  s^proach  of 
the  patriots.  Lopez  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  republicans 
with  great  boldness,  which  was  compelled  to  give  way  when  ge- 
neral Yaldcs  ordered  a  charge  to  be  made  with  250  men,  of  which 
200  were  British  auxiliaries,  which  decided  tlie  action.  The  ene- 
my sustained  a  loss,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  of  about  300.  Lopez 
escaped  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  ca- 
valry of  the  patriots  not  being  in  a  condition  to  pursue.  Follow- 
ing up  this  success,  Yaldes  pursued  the  enemy  with  great  celeri- 
ty, obtained  several  advantages,  and  finally  drove  the  royalists 
out  of  the  province  of  Popayan,  of  which  the  patriots  took  pos- 
session; the  royalists  fled  into  Quito,  wh^  re  they  hoped  to  re- 
trieve their  losses. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MarUlo  propoies  an  armistice — writes  to  the  congress  and  BoUoar 
— the  Colombians  incest  Carthagtna  hy  sea  and  land — an  ar^ 
mistice  concluded — revolution  in  Guayaquil — Morillo  returns  to 
Spam — succeeded  by  Morales — armistice  expires — the  libera- 
tor's proclamation — installation  of  the  congress  at  Rosario  de 
Cucuia — speech  of  the  president — campaign  commences — Cora 
captured — battle  of  Carabobo — congress  convenes — ratifies  the 
tmion-^flotilla  of  the  royalists  destroyed — Carthagena  capihh 
tales — United  States  acknowledges  the  ifidependence  of  Colom- 
bia^attle^  Pinchincha — siege  of  Porto  CaoeUo — Mr»  Ze€^s 
mission  to  Europe — Spanish  flotilla  destroyed  at  lake  Maracai^ 
ho^ihe  town  surrendered — Porto  Cavelh  surrenders  to  the  pa^ 
triots — installation  of  the  congress — speech  of  the  president-— air* 
rival  of  a  minister  from  the  United  States — BoUvav^s  plan  for  li- 
berating Peru — treaty  with  the  United  States — grand  confede- 
racy of  all  the  states — conclusion. 

THE  great  revolution  that  had  takeu  place  in  Spain,  which  re- 
established the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  1812,  produced  ao 
effect  on  the  war  in' America,  until  June,  1820,  when  general  Mo- 
rillo,  agreeably  to  orders  received  from  the  constitutional  govem- 
tnent  of  Spain,  issued  a  proclamation,  proposing  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  predicated  on  the  events  which  had  taken  place  ia 
Spain.  On  the  17th  vf  June  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  eoa- 
gress,  whom  he  styled  "  high  and  mighty  lords,"  in  which  he 
states  that  he  had  received  positive  orders  from  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  the  Spains  to  propose  a  just  and  generous  accommo- 
dation, which  should  re-unite  all  the  famUy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  their  political  regeneration.  He  informs  the  con- 
gress that  he  has  appointed  Thomas  Cires,  and  Jose  Domingo 
Duarte,  as  commissioners,  to  treat  with  tlie  congress,  on  princi- 
ples honourable  to  both  parties  ;  and  that  he  has  given  orders  to 
his  subalterns  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  remain  at  their  seve- 
teI  positions,  and-  make  no  movement  unless  they  are  first  attacit- 
ed.  He  beseeches  the  congress  to  cast  away  from  their  remem- 
brance, from  that  moment,  as  he  does  from  his,  the  odiousnem  of 
ihe  wary  which  had  unhappily  distracted  their  common  couBtty, 
and  only  to  think  of  the  glory  of  a  re-union  of  countrymen,  kin- 
dred, and  brethren.     The  congress  was  not  in  session  when  Ifalii 
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commimication  was  received ;  but  they  were  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  it  on  the  13th  of  July,  1820,  when  the  fol- 
lowing  decree  was  passed,  and  sent  to  Morillo  as  an  answer  to  his 
communication. 

**  The  sovereign  congress  of  Colombia,  anxious  to  see  peace 
re-estabhshed,  will  hear,  with  pleasure,  the  proposals  which  maj 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  provided  they 
shall  have  for  their  end  the  absolute  acknowledgment  of  the  en- 
tire sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  republic  of  Colombia ; 
and  that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  other  overture,  which  shall  not 
conform  to  this  principle,  proclaimed  by  the  government,  as  weU 
as  by  the  people  at  different  cpochas." 

On  the  22d  of  June,  general  Morillo  addressed  a  letter  to  pre- 
sident Bolivar,  informing  liini  that  he  had  appointed  Rodriguez 
Toro  and  Gonzales  Linares,  as  commbsioners  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace,  and  that  he  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  Accompanying  this  despatch,  was  one 
from  the  Spanish  general  Torres.  The  reply  of  Bolivar  to  Mo- 
rillo, contains  the  most  noble  and  dignified  sentiments.  Af\er  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  his  communication,  he  says, — "  The 
repubhc  of  Colombia  most  seriously  congratulates  itself  on  seeing 
the  day  on  which  liberty  extends  her  beneficent  influence  over  un- 
happy Spain,  and  to  see  her  ancient  metropolis  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Colombia,  and  in  the  path  of  reason.  The  people  of  Co- 
lombia more  than  ten  years  ago  determined  to  consecrate  the  last 
of  its  members  to  the  only  cause  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
— that  is  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  country  ;  and  confiding  in  the 
sacredness  of  their  cause,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  on  the  20di 
of  November,  1818,  resolved  to  combat,  perpetually,  against  all 
exterior  donUnationf  and  not  to  be  reconciled  to  peace,  but  upon  the 
recognition  of  absolute  independence,  I  (ake  the  liberty  to  en- 
close to  you,  sir,  the  fundamental  law,  which  prescribes  the  only 
basis  upon  which  our  respective  governments  can  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations. 

He  informs  Morillo  that  he  could  not  accede,  entirely,  to  the 
amnesty  which  he  proposes,  until  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
gotiations entrusted  to  Toro  and  Linares,  who,  he  says,  would  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  character. 

Early  in  the  season  Bolivar  took  a  central  position  at  Cucuta, 
where  he  could  direct  and  observe  the  operations  of  the  several 
corps  under  his  conunand  as  general  in  chief,  and  be  enabled  to 
afford  assistance  where  it  might  be  most  wanted,  or  most  effica- 
cious. The  army  of  the  north,  imder  general  IJrdaneta,  which 
descended  the  Magdalena,  captured  Mompox,  and  proceeded  to 
the  coast,  where  it  formed  a  junction  with  diat  division  of  the 
array  under  general  Montilla»  which  had  previously  been  de- 
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spatched  for  that  purpose.  Admiral  Brion,  with  the  naval  force, 
took  possession  of  Savanilla,  and  general  Montilla  laid  siege  to 
Garthagena.  General  Monagas,  commanding  a  corps  of  caval- 
ry, defeated  the  royalists  in  June,  at  Guire,  in  Barcelona ;  their 
commander  Lozana  was  slain,  and  a  great  part  of  the  enemy 
made  prisoners.  General  Zaraza,  also  a  commander  of  cavalry, 
surprised  and  defeated  a  small  division  of  the  royalists  on  the 
7th  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  enemy  being  killed  or  made  pri- 
soners. The  central  divisions  of  the  republican  army,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1820,  entered  the  provinces  of  Merida  and 
Truxillo,  and  drove  the  royalists  before  them,  who  being  pressed 
hard  in  all  directions,  were  obliged  to  abandon  those  provinces. 

The  republic  this  year  had  a  large  number  of  troops  in  the 
field,  well  equipped,  and  commanded  by  experienced  generals, 
and  although  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public were  almost  every  where  successful,  and  much  was  done 
towards  the  liberation  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
position for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  calculated  to  damp  the 
spirit  of  operations. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  was  gaining  ground,  not  only  by 
the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  republic,  but  by  the  spontaneous 
struggles  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  month  of  October,  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  the  inhabitants  in  Guayaquil 
revolted  against  the  Spanish  authorities  ;  and  with  little  loss,  on 
either  side,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  royal  government,  and 
uniting  the  province  to  the  republic.  The  success  of  this  revo- 
lution in  Guayaquil,  extended  its  influence  to  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts of  Ambato,  Riobamba,  Quaranda,  and  Tucunga,  in  all  of 
which  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  royal  authorities,  and  libe- 
rated themselves^  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants.  In  the  eastern 
section  of  the  republic,  the  patriots  also  obtained  possession  of 
Barcelona,  in  the  month  of  October  ;  and  all  the  northern  part 
of  New  Granada,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Garthagena, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  was  liberated  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1820,  or  the  beginning  of  1821.  Maracaibo  was  also  soon 
added  to  the  republic ;  the  Spanish  authority  being  overthrown 
by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  inhabitants. 

Afler  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  negotiation  by  the  commis- 
sioners, in  the  month  of  August,  an  armistice  or  treaty  for  tho 
suspension  of  hostitities,  was  concluded  and  ratified  on  the  26th 
of  November.  This  treaty  provides  that  hostilities  shall  cease 
the  moment  of  its  ratification  on  land,  in  the  American  seas  in 
thirty  days,  and  in  ninety  days  in  the  seas  of  Europe.  It  defines 
the  limits  of  the  territories  which  each  party  is  to  occupy ;  pro- 
vides for  disbanding  some  of  the  guerrillas  ;  for  promoting  a  free 
communication  between  tho  territories  occupied  by  the  different 
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imrties ;  and  contains  an  article  binding  bo&  govemmentSy  m  the 
ovent  of  peace  not  being  concluded^  to  fonn  a  treaty  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  according  to  tlie  laws  of  nations,  to  prevent 
in  fbturoy  the  horrors  and  cruelty  with  which  the  contest  had  been 
characterized.  This  armistice  was  to  continue  six  months,  with 
a  provision  for  renewing  it  for  a  longer  period ;  hostiUtiesy  how- 
over,  might  be  commenced  within  that  time,  by  giving  forty  days 
notice  to  the  adverse  party.  This  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
proposed  by  Bolivar,  at  a  time  when  the  troops  of  the  republic 
were  every  where  victorious,  affording  the- strongest  presages  of 
the  successful  result  of  the  campaign.  But  the  president,  as 
humane  and  magnanimous  as  he  is  brave,  as  long  as  there  was 
any  pn  spect  of  peace,  was  anxious  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
which  had  so  profusely  flowed  during  this  long  and  ferocious 
contest 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  the  congress  published  a  mani- 
festo to  the  people  of  Colombia,  recapitulating  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  atrocities  ojf  the  Spanish  chiefs  during  the 
war ;  and  which  contains  the  reasons  why  Colombia  ought  not 
to  accept  of  the  proffered  terms  of  peace,  but  to  insist  on  the  ac* 
knowledgment  of  her  independence,  as  the  only  admissible  basis 
of  negotiation.  Among  these  reasons  is  the  ability,  approaching 
almost  to  certainty,  of  the  rcpubhc  to  maintain  its  independence* 

"  On  commencing  hostilities,  Colombia  neither  had  great  ar- 
mies, nor  the  materials  to  form  them ;  to-day  she  has  skilful  ge- 
nerals, expert  officers,  veteran  soldiers  inured  to  war,  and  plenty 
of  arms  and  ammunition. 

''  Many  citizens  were  then  afraid  to  be  soldiers ;  now  they  ara 
all  in  arms,  and  delight  in  being  so.  Colombians  are  no  longer 
what  they  were  ;  and  the  population  of  Colombia  are  a  new  peo- 
ple, regenerated  by  a  ten  year's  contest,  in  which  have  disappear- 
ed those  physical  and  moral  disqualifications  that  render  her  in- 
dependence doubtful,  and  are  become  worthy  and  lit  to  govern 
themselves,  instead  of  obeying  another's  will,  or  any  sovereignty 
but  their  own." 

The  Irish  legion  of  general  D^Evereux  rendered  very  im- 
portant ser\'ices  in  the  campaign  of  1820,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  became  dissatisfied  and  lefl  the  service,  and  great  mor- 
tahty  prevailed  among  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  unac- 
customed to  a  tropical  chmate.  One  division  of  this  legion 
landed  in  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  in  March,  1820,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  army  of  general  Montilla,  which  in  the  course  of  tlie  cam- 
paign liberated  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Ilacha,  Carthngeoar 
and  Santa  Martha.     In  April,  1821,  general  D^Evercux*  baucd 

•  General  D'Evereuz,  although  a  nntive  oflrelnntl,  was  a  c:th^»n  iS  |J)'» 
United  States,  and  resided  at  Stiltinwra  for  auvcrtl  r->;irs.     Uu  tbrjtaU 
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an  address  to  what  remained  of  the  Irish  legion.  ,  He  says^ 
'<  Although  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  insubordination  and  dis- 
affection, which  unfortunately  swept  away  so  great  a  portion  of 
our  force,  you  have  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  enemies  of  Co- 
lombia have  presented  you  the  opportunity,  evinced  your  native 
courage,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  crown  of  Ireland's  fame. 
It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  know,  that  your  merits  are  duly 
appreciated  by  the  governor  general  of  these  provinces,  his  ex- 
cellency Marianna  Montilla.  The  possession  of  the  provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  and  Maracaibo, 
has  been  the  result  of  the  campaign,  of  1820;  a  campaign,  of 
which  our  legion  was  the  origin." 

General  Morillo,  aller  the  ratification  of  the  armistice  in  No- 
vember, 1820,  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies 
in  America,  and  returned  to  Spain,  with  both  the  honours*  and 
execrations  of  the  country  he*  had  ravaged.  General  Morales 
and  La  Torre  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
who,  refusing  to  extend  the  armistice,  both  parties  made  prepa- 
rations in  the  month  of  April,  1821,  for  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Commissioners  were  sent  out  from  Colombia  to  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Spain,  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Cortes  on  the  3d  of  May,  1821, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  devise  measures  in  conjunction 
with  the  ministers  for  terminating  the  dissensions  in  America. 
A  plan  was  matured  for  establishing  three  governments  in  Spa- 
nish America,  to  be  under  a  constitution  the  same  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, as  that  of  Spain ;  the  legislative  power  to  be  entrusted 
to  a  Cortes,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  executive  power  to 
be  exercised  by  a  delegate  to  be  named  by  the  king..  Ferdinand 
strongly  objected  to  this  project,  which  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  commissioners  of  Mexico  agreed  to  it,  but  those 
of  Colombia  were  expressly  instructed  to  listen  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation,  short  of  unquahfied  independence.  This  be- 
ing the  only  basis  of  peace,  the  Spanish  government  declined 

himself  to  the  cause  of  South  Amorican  independence,  in  a  manner  as 
disinterested  as  La  Fayette  did  to  that  of  North  America.  In  1815,  he  con* 
veyed  succours  to  Carthagena  when  besieged  by  Morillo,  and  his  services 
during  that  siege  obtained  for  him  the  thanks  and  friendship  of  Bolivar. 
Finding  that  nothing  could  then  be  done  in  Venezuela,  he  went  to  Buenos 
Ayresy  where  he  gave  to  the  patriots  a  large  supply  of  munitions  of  war. 
tie  received  a  commission  of  general  in  the  service  of  Buenos  Ayros,  and 
finally  returned  to  the  United  States  as  an  a^ent  of  that  orovemment.  Ho 
aftorwards  went  to  his  native  country  to  raise  troops  for  the  Colombian 
eervice.  From  his  distinguished  and  patriotic  services,  he  is  justly  enti- 
tled to  be  regarded  as  the  La  Fayette  of  the  South  American  revolution. 
*  Morillo  was  created  count  of  Carthagena  for  his  services  in  America. 

TOL.  II.  10*  P 
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Cfyen  to  enter  on  anj  negotiation.  Mr.  R&venga,  one  of  die  com* 
nissioners  of  Bolivar,  in  July,  1821,  had  an  interview  with  Mr, 
Brent,  the  charge  de  affiures  of  the  United  States,  at  Madrid,  and 
complained  of  the  ignorance,  illiberality,  and  prejudices  of  the  go- 
Temment  and  nation  as  to  America,  and  informed  him  that  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  relied  on  the  friendship  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  calculated  that  it  would  take  the  lead  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  independence.  Mr.  Brent  stated  that  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers  had  exert- 
ed themselves  during  the  agitation  of  the  American  question,  to 
prevent  any  arrangement  between  the  parties.^ 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Bolivar  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  ar- 
my, styling  it  the  liberating  army.  '^  Peace,^  he  says,  -^^  was  to 
have  been  the  fruits  of  that  armistice  which  is  now  broken ;  bot 
Spain  regarded  with  indifference  the  afflictions  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed  through  her  neglect.'*  To  this  he  added,  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Spanish  force  cannot  resist  twenty-five  provinces 
which  have  been  hberated  from  slavery ;  that  the  nation  expects 
from  the  army  its  entire  emancipation,  and  also  that  in  future  it 
will  religiously  fuUi]  the  duties  of  humanity,  that  the  war  may  no 
longer  wear  a  ferocious  character.  On  the  same  day  he  address- 
ed a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  in  which  he 
states  that  it  is  more  than  a  year  since  Spain  had  enjoyed  a  re- 
presentative government ;  yet  she  had  taken  no  steps  to  abate 
her  tyranny  in  America,  or  withdraw  her  armies ;  that  the  repub- 
fic  had  sent  ministers  to  Madrid  to  negotiate  a  peace  without  suc- 
cess, owing  to  the  insincerity  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  thai 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  is  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  afflict  the  countiy.  On  the  25th 
of  April,  the  president  issued  another  proclamation  to  the  anny, 
in  which  he  says,  that  in  three  days,  hostilities  will  commence. 

**  Soldiers  !  Every  presage  is  in  fkvour  of  a  victorious  issue,  be- 
cause your  courage  cannot  any  longer  be  resisted,  you  have  al- 
TCadv  done  so  much  that  ahnost  nothing  remains  for  you  to  do-; 
bat  I  must  apprise  you  that  the  government  expects  from  you  to 
itisplay  compassion  with  your  courage,  and  that  every  infringement 
which  may  be  committed  of  the  regulations  of  war,  wiO  subject 
the  guilty  to  capital  punishment;  if  the  enemy  should  disregard 
these  regulations,  we  shall  not  imitate  them' ;  the  glory  of  Colom- 
hia  shall  not  be  stained  with  blood  dishonourably  shed.*^ 

As  is  usual  in  simyar  cases,  each  party  charged  the  other  wiA 
▼iolating  the  armistice,  and  of  being  the  cause  why  peace  was  not 
concluded.  The  Spanish  general  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his 
tvoopa,  in  which,  he  asserts  that  the  govemment  of  Colombia  had 
ffcgected  peace,  which  was  ofiered  on  the  most  libera]  and  honoura- 
•  CommuniofttioD  of  Mr.  Brent  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  Jidy  10, 1821 
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ble  terms,  and  had  violated  the  armistice.  This  called  forth  a  re- 
ply from  Bolivar,  addressed  to  the  Spanish  army,  in  which  he 
assures  them  that  their  general  is  mistaken,  and  charges  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  to  their  government ;  he  also  assures  them 
that  his  army  will  observe  most  religiously  tike  treaty  entered  into 
for  the  regulation  of  the  war,  and  that  a  capital  punishment  is  al- 
ready decreed  against  every  person  who  shall  iiofringe  it,  Boli- 
var was  at  this  time  at  Yarioas,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Kberating  army. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  the  general  congress  of  Colombia 
was  installed  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  agreeably  to  the  fundamen- 
tal law ;  and  on  the  10th,  the  president  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  congress,  resigning  the  executive  power. 

^'  The  act  of  the  installation  of  the  general  congress  of  Colom- 
bia, composed  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-two  free  provinces, 
has  consummated  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart.  The  re- 
public, founded  on  the  complete  union  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Cundinamarca  and  Venezuela,  is  now  destined  to 
accomplish  that  liberty  and  prosperity  which  every  free  people 
have  the  right  to  secure  ;  and  I  have  at  length  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  that  day  wh'en  the  only  legitimate  depositories  of  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  are  already  in  the  happy  exer-^ 
cise  of  their  sacred  functions.  From  this  moment  I  consider  my- 
self exonerated  from  the  charge  of  the  executive  power,  with 
which  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  my  country  to  entrust  me." 

He  declares  his  adhes  on  to  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  his 
entire  submission  to  the  congress,  and  the  institutions  and  laws 
which  they  were  about  to  establish ;  but  says,  that  if  the  congress 
should  again  insist  on  investing  him  with  the  presidency,  he  must 
protest  against  it,  and  repeats  the  reasons  he  had  before  urged, 
that  the  military  profession,  in  his  opinion,  was  incompatible  with 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate  ;  and  now  that  the  danger  was  past, 
he  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  endure  the  insinuations  and  re- 
proached of  his  personal  enemies,  who  accused  him  of  ambitious 
designs.  The  congr  ss,  by  their  president,  F.  Restrepo,  now  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  home  department,  replied  to  the  com- 
munication of  Bolivar;  and  whilst  they  acknowledge  the  weight 
oT  the  reasons  urged  by  him,  which  they  say  they  have  not 
time  tiien  fully  to  deliberate  upon,  they  urge  in  eloquent  laa- 
guage  the  imperious  necessity  of  his  continuing  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  and  add,  that  they  are  persuaded  he  will  make  this  ad- 
ditional sacrifice,  and  thus  furnish  a  new  proof  of  his  ardent  zeal 
for -the  welfare  of  his  country^.  This  appeal  of  the  national  re- 
presentation could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  illustrious  Bolivar  con- 
sented to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  goTemmeBt,  as  well  as  at  the 
head  of  the  armiea. 
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Iq  the  month  of  May  the  campaiga  was  opened  by  the  capture 
of  Core,  by  the  division  of  the  liberating  army,  under  general  Ur- 
daneta,  on  the  11th  of  the  month.  On  the  15th,  another  division 
of  the  army  commanded  by  general  Bermudez,  took  possession 
of  Caraccas ;  but  this  was  premature,  for  not  being  supported,  he 
was  compelled,  by  Morales,  to  evacuate  the  place  on  the  26th| 
without  much  loss,  however,  on  either  side. 

In  the  month  of  June  both  parties  were  concentrating  their 
forces,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  not  only  to  close  the  cam- 
paign, but  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  contest  by  a  general  action. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  royalists  were  on  the  plains  of  Carabo- 
bo,  where  they  concentrated  most  of  their  forces,  amounting  to 
6000  men,  commanded  by  Morales  and  La  Torre.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  liberating  army  were  concentrated  on  the  fields  of 
Tinaquillo  ;  the  first  division,  commanded  by  general  Paez,  was 
composed  of  1500  cavalry,  and  the  valiant  British  battalion  of 
Apure  ;  the  second  division  consisted  of  the  second  brigade  of  the 
guards,  the  battalions  of  Tyradore,  Boyaca,  and  Vargas,  and  tlie 
squadron  of  Sagrado,  commanded  by  general  Sedeo«  ;  the  third 
division  consisted  of  the  first  brigade  of  the  guards,  with  the  bat- 
talions of  rifles  and  grenadiers,  coaqueroi^  of  Boyaca,  and  the  re- 
giments of  horse,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Plaza.  This 
brave  army,  headed  by  Bolivar  in  person,  on  the  morning  of  the 
93d  of  June,  marched  towards  the  enemy,  and  early  the  next  day 
continued  its  march  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  by  a  rapid  but  orderly 
movement,  it  reached  the  plains  of  Carabobo  by  eleven  o'clock, 
and  defiled  its  leil  in  front  of  die  enemy,  within  reach  of  their  fire. 
In  its  march  it  had  to  pass  a  rivulet,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
whole  royal  army,  on  an  inaccessible  height,  which  would  admit 
but  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time.  The  action  was  commenced 
by  the  brave  general  Paez,  who  with  two  battahons  of  his  division, 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  attacked  the  enemy's  right  wing  with 
such  resolution  and  intrepidity,  that  in  half  an  hour  it  was  totally 
routed  and  cut  to  pieces,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  it 
ntay  almost  be  said,  of  the  war.  The  second  division,  except 
some  of  its  light  troops,  was  not  engaged,  in  consequence  of  local 
barriers ;  but  its  brave  general,  Sedeno,  impatient  at  the  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  his  division  into  action,  engaged  a  party  of  in- 
fant alone,  and  was  killed  m  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  fighting  in 
the  most  heroic  manner.  The  British  battalion,  commanded  by 
colonel  Farrier,  distinguished  itself  for  its  bravery,  and  lost  many 
valuable  officers ;  and  the  valour  and  activity  of  all  the  troops,  led 
on  by  the  invincible  Paez,  was  never  surpassed.  The  defeat  of 
the-  enemy  was  complete ;  their  entire  army  was  annihilated  ; 
only  400  men  saving  themselves  by  taking  shelter  in  Porto  Ca- 
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reDo.  l^he  fugitives  were  pursued  with  great  ardour  as  far  aa 
Talencta,  where  the  Spanish  general,  La  Torro,  was  overtaken 
with  a  column,  which  he  had  formed  after  a  defeat,  and  retreated 
on  that  city ;  this  column  was  put  to  ftight,  and  took  refuge  in 
Porto  Cavello,  whither  colonel  Wrangel  was  ordered  with  his  di^ 
vbion  to  besiege  the  place.  The  forces  of  the  republic  were 
about  the  same  in  number  as  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  only  a 
part  were  engaged.  Their  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about 
400,  including  general  Sedeno,  colonel  Plaza,  and  many  other 
brave  officers.  As  a  reward  for  the  distinguished  bravery  and 
services  of  general  Paez  in  this  great  victory,  the  president,  Boli- 
var, on  the  battle  ground,  appointed  him  general  in  chief  of  the 
army.*  This  was  the  second  decisive  victory  which  had  been 
obtained  by  Bolivar  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo. 

Havudg  ordered  colonel  Wrangler  to  lay  siege  to  Poho  Cavello, 
and  another  division  of  troops,  under  Ueras,  to  pursue  the  Spa- 
nish colonel  Tello,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Carabobo  to 
Phiiipe,  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  three  battalions,  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  marched  towards  Caraccas,  which  place  he  entered  on 
the  29th  of  June,  the  royaUsts  having  abandoned  it  on  the  28th, 
on  the  approach  of  the  patriots.  On  entering  his  native  city,  after 
having  rescued  it  the  third  time  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  Bo- 
livar was  received  by  his  fellow  citizens,  assembled  in  immense 
crowds,  with  the  transports  of  joy,  which  the  occasion,  calling 
forth  so  many  recollections  of  past  sufferings  and  present  hopes, 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  The  president  addressed  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  which  he  observes  that  a  de- 
cisive victory  has  closed  the  war  in  Venezuela,  and  that  only  one 
fortified  place  remains  to  be  subdued ;  and  adds,  that  peace,  for 
more  glorious  than  victory,  will  soon  put  the  Colombians  in  pos- 
session of  all  places,  and  of  all  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  congress  assembled  again  at  Cucuta, 
and  on  the  12th,  after  a  full  deliberation,  solemnly  ratified  the  fun- 
damental law,  and  re-enacted  its  provisions.  They  decreed  a  na- 
tional anniversary  festival,  to  be  held  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
of  December,  for  the  celebration,  first,  of  the  emancipation  and 
entire  independence  of  the  people  of  Colombia ;  second,  of 
the  imion  of  the  republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  constitution; 
and,  third,  the  great  victories  by  which  these  blessings  have  been 
established.  The  decree  ratifying  the  fundamental  law  of  union, 
is  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  congress.  At  this  session 
the  congress  also  passed  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  slavery^ 
which  we  have  considered  in  another  place. 

The  last  of  June  the  squadron  of  Colombia,  under  Briop,  en«^ 
tered  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  which  place  was  invoked  by 
*  See  despatch  of  BoUvai  in  Niles'  Register,  Vol.  21,  page  15. 
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land  and  water,  where  it  engaged  the  flotilla  of  the  royalists,  and 
in  a  severe  action,  succeeded  in  captoiing  four  of  the  enemy's 
launches,  and  destroying  the  remainder.  The  Spaniards  suffered 
a  loss  of  200  men.  The  city,  however,  from  its  great  natural  and 
artificial  strength,  held  out  until  tlie  23d  of  September,  when  it 
capitulated.  Shortly  aAer,  Cumana  also  surrendered  to  general 
Bermudez,  which  lefl  no  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Colom- 
bia in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  except  the  fortress  of  Por- 
to CaveUo,  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  Quito. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  army  of  the  republic,  under  general 
Sucre,  destined  to  act  against  tlie  royalists  in  Quito,  arrived  in 
Guayaquil,  which  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  who  was  in- 
tending to  invade  that  province,  which  had  revolted  against  the 
Spanish  autliorities,  and  liberated  itself  the  preceding  October,  and 
established  a  junta  for  its  immediate  government.  AAer  the  ar- 
rival of  Sucre,  the  junta  on  the  15th  of  May,  sent  to  Bolivar  a 
communication,  expressing  their  desire  and  expectations  of  being 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  repubhc,  and  saying  that  their  only  ob- 
ject in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  authority,  was  to  place  that  pro- 
vince under  the  auspices  of  Colombia.  Panama  declared  itself 
independent  of  the  authority  of  Spain,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
and  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the  government  of  Colombia,  to 
announce  the  pleasing  event,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  them 
freedom,  and  connected  their  destinies  with  those  of  the  Colom- 
bian republic. 

The  year  1821  ^-ill  ever  be  auspicious  in  the  annals  of  Colom- 
bia ;  its  arms  were  every  where  successful,  and  crowned  with  one 
of  the  most  splendid  and  important  victories  in  modern  times ;  it 
witnessed  the  final  destruction  of  the  power  of  Spain,  and  the  libe- 
ration of  the  whole  territory  of  the  republic,  except  Quito.  But 
not  more  glorious  in  the  success  of  her  arms,  brilliant  as  that  was, 
than  in  establishing  her  political  institutions,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  repubhc.  T^liilst  the  armies  of  Colombia  were  defeat- 
ing its  enemies  in  the  field,  and  liberating  its  provinces,  the  con- 
gress were  ratifying  the  union,  and  establishing  poUtical  institu- 
tions, founded  on  the  great  principles  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
calculated  to  secure,  and  give  the  utmost  value  to  the  blessings 
of  independence  and  freedom,  which  had  been  so  gloriously  won 
in  the  field,  the  fruits  of  twelve  years  of  barbarous  war,  and  an 
hundred  battles.  The  congress  continued  their  deliberations,  and 
on  the  30th  of  August,  adopted  the  present  constitution,  whose 
highest  praise,  perhaps  is,  that  the  government  has  been  admi- 
nistered under  it  for  four  years  witl)  stability  and  wonderful  suc- 
cess, ^nsidering  the  condition  of  the  country,  impoverished  and 
rent  by  all  the  evils,  miseries,  and  horrors  of  war.  The  constitu 
tion  was  not  only  framed  tliis  year,  but  the  government  was  oi 
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ganized  under  it ;  and  the  illustrious  Bolivar,  now  the  acknow- 
ledged father  of  his  country,  was  elected  president,  and  general 
Santander  vice-president.  A  law  was  also  passed,  for  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  declares  that  it  ought  to  be  as  free 
as  the  faculty  of  speech  itself;  a  resolution  was  likewise  adopt- 
ed at  this  session,  in  honour  of  certain  patriots  abroad,  who  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  independence  of  Colombia.  Of  the 
number  were  Lord  Holland  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Clay  and  colonel  Duane  in  the  United  States. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  having  made  such  astonishing 
progress  the  last  three  years,  the  independence  of  Colombia  be- 
ing in  fact  established,  and  the  destinies  of  the  republic  so  glo- 
rious at  home,  it  at  last  began  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  favourable 
light  by  foreign  powers.  From  every  consideration  of  sympathy, 
national  honour,  and  interest,  it  was  fit  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  take  the  lead*  It  was  so.  On  the  8th 
of  March,  1822,  president  Monroe  communicated  to  congress  a 
message,  in  which,  afler  alluding  to  the  epochs  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  progress  of  the  war,  he  says,  <<  that  when  we  regard  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this  war  has  been  prosecuted,  the 
complete  success  which  has  attended  it  in  favour  of  the  provin- 
ces ;  the  present  condition  of  the  parties,  and  the  utter  inability 
of  Spain  to  produce  any  change  in  it,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  its  fate  is  settled,  and  that  the  provinces  which  have 
declared  their  independence  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  ought 
to  be  recognised."  This  message,  and  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  made  a  long  report 
recommending  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  South  American  republics :  which  was  adopted  with 
great  unanimity  by  congress.  Not  long  aflerwards,  ministers 
were  appointed  to  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  campaign  of  1822,  was  destined  for  the  dehberation  of 
Quito.  During  the  past  year,  general  Sucre  had  maintained  him- 
self in  that  quarter,  confirmed  the  independence  of  Guayaquil, 
and  checked  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards.     The  destruction  of 
the  royal  army  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo,  and  the  liberation  of 
all  the  northern  territory  of  the  republic,  enabled  Bolivar  to  direct 
his  whole  attention  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
southern  provinces.     The  army  in  the  south  under  Sucre  was 
re-enforced  by  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  other  situ- 
ations, to  the  amount  of  7000  men,  and  the  illustrious  president 
placed  himself  at  its  head.     Bx>th  parties  having  at  length  con- 
centrated their  forces,  the  campaign  and  the  fate  of  Quito  was 
decided  at  the  great  battle  fought  at  Pinchincha,  about  the  first 
of  June,  1822.     The  good  fortune  of  Bolivar  still  attended  him, 
and  the  arms  of  the  republic  were  again  crowned  with  a  most  sig- 
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nal  vicUiTj,  which  annihilated  the  power  of  the  royalists  in  Ae 
aotitb,  rescued  Quito  frooi  the  dominion  of  ibreign  tyranny^  and 
connected  its  destinies  with  Colombia.  This  splendid  vio- 
tary  was  in  a  great  measure  gained  by  general  Sucre,  a  young 
bat  most  gallant  officer,  and  procured  for  him  afterwards  the  sta- 
tion of  commandant  geneial  of  that  department.  After  the  vie* 
tory  of  Pinchincha,Boliyar,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  liberating 
army,  entered  the  city  of  Quito  amidst  the  acclamations  and  re- 
joicings of  the  people. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Spanish  still  possessed  Porto  Cavel- 
lo,  whither  the  remnants  of  their  forces  were  collected.  The  place 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  Colombians,  under  general  Paez. 
Morales,  having  equipped  and  manned  a  flotilla  superior  to  that 
of  the  patriots,  commenced  a  system  of  predatory  warfare  oft 
the  coast.  He  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  province  of  Co- 
re, where  he  routed  a  body  of  Colombian  troops,  who  sustained 
a  loss  of  several  hundred  men«  He  laid  waste  the  country  be- 
fore him,  and  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  principle  of  destroy- 
ing what  he  could  not  hold  or  reclaim.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, he  proceeded  against  Maracoibo,  which  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render, and  in  the  true  spirit  of  piracy  and  plunder,  Morales 
seized  all  the  private  property  witliin  the  reach  of  his  power.  Ex- 
ulting in  his  success,  he  published  the  most  barbarous  decrees, 
which  would  have  disgraced  an  Attila  or  Tamerlane.  But  for- 
tunately the  destructive  career  of  this  barbarian  was  checked  be- 
fore he  had  accomplished  any  thing  of  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Some  apprehensions,  however,  were  felt  for  the 
safety  of  La  Guira  and  Caraccas,  and  great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Colombians  to  equip  a  fleet  at  the  former  place  superior 
to  Morales.  Conmiodore  Daniels  was  appointed  to  command 
it.  The  Spaniards  were  defeated  ^ith  great  loss  and  driven  out 
of  Core,  and  escaped  to  Cnrracoa,  but  still  held  possession  of 
Maracaibo  and  Porto  Caveilo.  The  principal  fort  of  the  latter 
place  on  the  main  land  capitulated  to  general  Pacz,  and  tliis  ren- 
dered the  garrison  entirely  dependent  on  receiving  supplies  by 
sea,  which  however  it  was  enabled  to  do,  as  long  as  the  royalists 
maintained  a  naval  superiority. 

Early  in  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Zea  was  sent  by  the  government 
of  the  republic,  as  ambassador  to  France ;  and  on  the  8tb  of 
April  he  presented  a  long  communication  to  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  aii^drs,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  powera  resi* 
dent  at  the  French  court,  urging  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  re- 
^  cognising  the  independence  of  Colombia,  which  was  returned 
*  unanswered.  From  France,  Mr.  Zea  went  to  England,  where, 
in  Mardi,  1822,  he  negotiated  a  large  loan  in  London  for  Co* 
lombia.  The  Dutch  ax^  Portuguese  admitted  llie  vearela  of  '*~ 
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lombia  into  their  ports  in  Europe  and  America,  but  did  not  for- 
mally acknowledge  its  independence.  A  minister  was  sent  bj 
Colombia  to  Lisbon  to  treat  with  that  government  respecting  the 
boundary  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  on  the  Brazils.  The  war 
in  Colombia  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1823,  the  Spaniards  continued  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Porto  Cavello  and  of  Maracaibo ;  but  the  naval 
force  of  the  ropubhc  was  so  augmented  as  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  dispute  with  the  enemy,  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  General  Pa- 
dilla  was  appointed  to  command  the  Colombian  squadron,  which, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  1823,  attacked  the  Spanish  flotilla  com- 
manded by  commodore  Laborde,  in  the  lake  Maracaibo,  and  in 
a  desperate  and  sanguinary  action,  totally  destroyed  it.  The 
Colombians  captured  twelve  vessels  ;  three  were  blown  up,  and 
two  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed,  and  not  a  vessel  of  the  enemy 
escaped.  The  Spaniards  had  about  250  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  1500  made  prisoners.  Their  commander,  Laborde, 
made  his  escape  in  a  boat,  and  reached  his  frigate  outside  of  the 
castle.  The  destruction  of  tlie  Spanish  squadron  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Morales  to  maintain  himself  long  in  Maracaibo, 
and  accordingly  he  surrendered  with  all  his  troops  to  the  patriot 
general  Mariquc,  commanding  the  troops  investing  the  place  on 
the  3d  of  August  General  Bermudez  sailed  on  board  of  the 
ship  Bolivar,  from  La  Guira,  a  short  time  before,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  besieging  army,  but  the  enemy  surrendered  before 
he  arrived  at  Maracaibo.  Notwithstan'ding  the  atrocities  and 
barbarities  of  the  savage  Morales,  which  had  fairly  outlawed  him 
from  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  the  protection  and  rights  of  the 
laws  of  war,  he  and  all  his  men  were  treated  humanely,  and  per- 
mitted to  embark  for  Cuba. 

The  last  act,  in  the  bloody  drama^  now  only  remained  to  be 
performed  ;  the  torch  of  war„  whicli  for  twelve  years,  had  deso- 
lated the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe — "  a  country  blessed  by  na- 
ture, but  cursed  by  man,"  now  only  shed  its  hideous  but  flicker- 
ing glare,  from  the  rampaiia  of  Porto  Cavello.  But  these  last 
gleams  were  soon  to  be  extinguished.  The  destruction  of  the 
squadron  of  the  enemy  enabled  the  patriots  to  invest  Porto  Ca- 
vello by  sea,  as  well  as  land,  which  cut  off  all  commimication, 
and  deprived  it  of  suppUes.  .  General  La  Torre,  however,  with 
true  Spanish  obstinacy,  held  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  was 
obUged  to  capitulate  about  the  1st  of  December.  This  event, 
which  terminated  the  long  and  desolating  war,  which  has  given  to 
Colombia  existence,  independence,  and  liberty,  was  announced  to 
the  nation  by  a  proclamation  from  the  vice-president,  general 
Santander,  exercising  the  executive  functions,  dated  the  9th  of 
December,  1823. 
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"  Colombiaiui !  I  amiounce  to  you  your  country  entirely  free 
from  the  enemies  who  have  so  obstinately  presumed  to  oppose 
the  immutable  decrees  of  Providence.  The  Spanish  flag  which 
lately  floated  on  the  walls  of  Porto  Cavello,  has  been  rent  in  pieces 
fay  the  valiant  troops  of  the  republic,  and  the  tri-coloured  flag 
Ranted  thereon  in  its  stead. 

**  No  longer  does  an  enemy  exist  for  us  to  contend  with.  The 
Colombian  territory  is  entire,  and  the  code  of  happiness  and  equa- 
lity protects  all  who  inhabit  the  country  of  Bolivar. 

**  Colombians,  may  you  enjoy  the  reward  o£  your  constancy, 
and  of  your  individual  triumphs :  they  secure  the  reign  of  liberty 
in  America,  and  enable  you  to  offer  a  sacred  asylum  to  freemoi 
throughout  the  world.  To  be  a  citizen  of  Colombia,  is  to  belong 
to  a  nation  possessing  liberty,  constancy,  and  valour." 

We  have  passed  over  some  civil  occurrences  to  close  the  events 
of  the  war.  The  congress  was  installed  at  Bogota,  in  April, 
1823,  on  which  interesting  occasion  the  vice-president,  Santan- 
der,  charged  with  the  executive  power,  laid  before  the  national 
representation  a  long  and  highly  interesting  message,  containing 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  internal  condition  of  Colombia,  and 
the  state  of  its  foreign  relations.  On  the  latter  subject,  he  speaks 
of  their  relations  with  the  United  States,  in  the  following  compli- 
mentary terms : — 

**  The  government  of  the  United  Stales  has  given  a  sublime 
example  of  justicd^  in  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  South  America.  That  na- 
tion, the  cradle  of  liberty  has  seen  with  satisfaction,  this  act  so 
justly  acquired  by  policy  and  sound  reason,  and  the  enlightened 
members  of  its  government,  by  this  noble  conduct,  have  added  a 
new  lustre  to  the  glory  of  a  free  people,  and  to  themselves.  An 
agent  from  the  United  States,  at  present,  resides  in  this  capital, 
vdio  has  communicated  to  mc  the  friendty  sentiments  of  his  go- 
Yemment,  and  a  desire  to  commence  and  consolidate  an  inter- 
course with  the  republic.  The  executive  has  hastened  to  testify 
our  sentiments  through  the  means  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary, 
tiiereby  preparing  for  our  future  negotiation." 

He  speaks  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  treat  with  Spain,  and 
Mys,  tiiat  the  failure  of  that  negotiation  induced  the  government 
to  establish  solid  relations  with  the  independent  governments  of 
Ibe  new  world,  and  it  had  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Ame- 
noan  confederacy,  uniting  the  political  interests  of  the  vast  terri- 
tories separated  from  Spain,  and  mutually  guaranteeing  their  pro- 
tection. **  The  arms  of  the  republic,"  says  the  executive,  '<  have 
been  covered  with  glory  wherever  they  have  carried  lib^ty  and 
kw,  and  even  in  misfortune,  their  honour  has  been  untarnished.'^ 
The  message  unfolds  the  deplorable  conditioii  of  ibe 
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venue,  which,  it  aajs,  requires  a  new  crealion ;  and  urges  on  con^ 
gress  to  provide  means  to  pay  the  defenders  of  the  couiatiy  ;  and 
it  invokes  the  national  representation  to  recognise  the  public 
debts,  provide  for  paying  the  interest  oftliem,  and  to  establish  na- 
tional faith  and  credit  The  improvement  of  the  organization  of 
the  regular  army,  and  of  the  militia;  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  the  navy,  and  the  fortifications,  are  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  congress,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  mines,  neglected  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  war. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1823,  Mr.  Anderson,  minister  of  tho 
United  States  to  Colombia,  arrived  at  Bogota,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  on  the  following  day,  iivith  solemn  and  appropriate  ce* 
renionies  and  honours,  he  was  presented  to  the  acting  executive 
of  the  republic,  and  addressed  to  liim  the  foUowiog  noble  senti- 
ments, honourable  alike  to  himself  and  his  country : — 

<<  Mr.  President :  The  president  of  the  United  States,  animat- 
ed by  an  ardent  wish  to  continue  the  relations  of  perfect  harmony 
and  generous  friendship  between  our  respective  countries,  has 
commanded  me  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  expression  to  the 
liberal  feelings  which  he,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  must  ever  entertain  towards  the  institutions  of  freedom  ia 
every  countiy.  I  tender  to  you  his  anxious  wishes  for  tlie  resto- 
ration of  peace  to  this  republic,  and  prosperity  to  its  citizens.  My 
t>wn  admiration  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  Colombia,  and  of  the 
glorious  manner  in  which  they  have  been  created  and  sustained, 
affords  the  surest  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments.  If 
this  mission  shall  have  the  happy  effect  of  giving  solidity  and  du- 
ration to  the  hannonious  feelings  of  our  countrymen,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  unaffected  joy  to  every  friend  of  free  government. 

<<  It  is  on  this  continent  and  in  tbis  age,  Mr.  President,  that 
man  has  been  awakened  to  the  long  lost  truth,  that,  under  heft* 
ven,  he  is  capable  of  governing  himself;  that  God  has  not  given 
to  him  in  vain  the  part  and  intellect  of  a  human  being.  Every 
motive  that  can  operate  on  a  good  man,  urges  him  to  cherish  the 
institutions  founded  on  the  developentent  of  these  truths,  and  to 
nourish  the  principles  which  can  alone  sustain  them.  The  sublim- 
cst  spectacle  that  we  can  enjoy,  is  to  contemplate  our  fellow  man 
explaining  and  teaching,  by  reason  and  argument,  the  truth,  that 
**  voluntary  agreement  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  political  pow^ 
«r."  When  a  nation  is  penetrated  with  this  truth,  its  Uberty  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  force  or  fraud." 

Having  concluded,  Mr.  Anderson  delivered  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent his  credential  letters  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ;  and  his  excellency,  on  reading  them,  congratulated 
him  on  his  safe  arrival  in  the  capital  of  the  republic,  sa3ring 
among  other  thtaga,  that,  <'  as  the  United  States  had  always  been 
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the  great  luimiiarj  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  America 
had  held  in  view  during  their  conflicts,  so  now  they,  and  particu- 
larly the  people  and  government  of  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
would  delight  to  express  to  thejclassic  land  of  American  liberty, 
the  high  esteem  which  they  had  ever  entertained  for  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions,  and  their  desire  to  improve  and 
draw,  still  more  closely,  the  friendly  relations  which  happily  exist 
between  the  two  nations." 

This  was  an  interesting  occasion  to  the  two  republics,  particu* 
larly  to  Colombia,  Mr.  Anderson  being  the  first  minister  received 
from  any  foreign  power.  This  act  of  amity  and  oflicial  connex- 
ion, between  the  two  great  republics  in  the  new  world ;  whose 
emancipation  and  independence  were  acquired  by  similar  strug- 
gles and  sacrifices  ;  whose  institutions  are  founded  on  the  same 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  ;  both  free — ^both  asylums  for 
the  oppressed  of  the  old  world  ;  one  flourishing  and  powerful, 
and  the  other  enjopng  in  prospect,  the  high  destinies  which  its 
sister  republic  has  attained,  was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, and  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  pleasing  sensations  and 
the  most  exalted  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  evety  friend  of  liberty. 

Afler  the  glorious  termination  of  the  war  in  Quito,  in  1823, 
Bolivar,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Peru,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  part  of  the  liberating  and  victorious  army  of  Co- 
lombia, into  the  territory  of  that  country,  to  emancipate  that  in- 
teresting portion  of  America.  The  groans  of  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  inhabitants  of  Peru  a^vokcned  the  most  tender  sympa- 
thies of  their  brethren  in  Colombia ;  but  none  felt  more  sensibly 
for  their  sufierings  than  the  illustrious  liberator,  not  more  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery,  than  for  his  humanity  and  magnanimity. 
He  considered  himself  not  only  as  the  liberator  of  Colombia, 
but  of  all  Spanish  America.  He  resolved  to  afford  succour  to 
the  Peruvians,  and  to  overthrow  there,  as  he  had  done  in  his  own 
country,  an  odious  foreign  tyranny  ;  both  humanity  and  policy 
dictated  this  course.  The  people  and  government  of  Colombia 
approved  and  seconded  this  noble  and  patriotic  design,  and  a 
large  body  of  troops  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president 
to  march  into  a  neighbouring  state ;  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends 
and  benefactors  ;  not  as  invaders,  but  as  liberators  ;  not  to  con- 
quer, but  to  emancipate  tiie  people,  and  break  i^ith  their  arms  the 
chains  which  enslaved  them.  The  events  of  this  expedition  and 
its  glorious  success  belong  to  the  history  of  Peru.  To  prose- 
cute this  war,  for  the  emancipation  of  a  neighbouring  state,  the 
Colombian  government  obtained  a  loan  in  London  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  ;  such  solidity  bad  the  national  credit  already 
ac^quired. 

In  the  Spring  of  1824,  the  congress  of  Colombia  passed  a 
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decree  for  tl|p  defence  of  the  country,  directing  the  executive  to 
raise  50,000  men  in  addition  to  the  troops  then  in  service-;  but 
to  diminish  the  number  as  circumstances  might  require.  The 
reasons  given  for  this  decree,  were  the  estabtishment  of  an  ab- 
solute government  in  Spain,  which  left  no  hope  of  its  Fecognis- 
ing  the  independence  of  the  Amencan  states,  and  the  avowed 
designs  by  the  European  cabinets  united  under  the  name  of  holy 
alliance,  which  the  congress  says  ought  to  awake  the  attention 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  new  world,  as  the  principles  on  which 
their  independence  and  institutions  are  founded,  are  proscribed 
by  these  allied  despots. 

On  the  3d  day  of  October,  a  treaty,  or  convention  of  amity 
and  commerce  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Bogota,  between  the 
United  States  and  die  republic  of  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
our  minister,  and  the  vice-president  of  Colombia,  and  Pedro 
Gual,  secretary  of  foreign  aBTairs. 

The  first  article  provides,  that  "  there  shaU  be  a  perfect,  firm, 
and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  fiiendship  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  repubUc  of  Colombia,  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between  their  peo- 
ple ahd  citizens  respectively,  without  distinction  of  persons  or 
places." 

The  second  article  provides,  that  if  either  government  grant 
any  favour  to  any  other  nation,  as  to  commerce  or  navigation, 
the  ^une  shall  immediately  be  enjoyed  by  the  other  party  to  this 
treaty.  The  third  article  allows  the  citizens  of  one  republic  to 
frequent  the  coast  and  countries  of  the  other,  to  reside  and  trade 
therein,  and  to  pay  no  greater  duties  and  charges  than  the  most 
favoured  nation,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  exemptions  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  favour- 
ed nations.  The  merchants,  commanders  of  vessels,  and  other 
citizens  of  one  nation,  restchng  temporarily  for  business  in  the 
ports  or  other  places  of  the  other,  are  to  be  treated  as  citi- 
zens of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  There  are  numo^ 
rous  articles  of  less  im[^rtaace.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  ia 
force  for  twelve  years  from  the  time  of  its  ratification*  The 
respective  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  the 
27th  day  of  May,  1826,  by  Mr.  Brent,  chief  clerk  of  the  de>. 
partment  of  state,  and  Jose  Maria  Salazar,  minister  plempoto»- 
tinry  of  the  republic  otColombia.  This,  the  first  treaty  betweea 
the  two  republics,  is  founded  on  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity, 
and  will  be  equally  and  highly  advantageous  to  both  nations ; 
and  we  trust,  long  remain  the  basis  of  the  commercial  and 
iriendiy  intercourse  between  them,  which  will  be  continunUy  and 
rapidly  increasiijig. 
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A  coovention  has  also  been  concluded  between  the  two  repub- 
lics to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  slave  trade. 

During  the  year  1824,  the  executive  of  Hayti  sent  an  agent  to 
Bogota,  to  propose  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  betweei)  the  Co- 
lombian and  the  Haytien  governments  which  was  not  acted  on  by 
the  executive,  but  referred  to  congress,  who  did  not  recommend 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty. 

Colombia  acknowledged  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
Guatemala,  and  an  accredited  minister  from  that  republic  resides 
in  Bogota. 

The  constitutional  congress  of  Colombia  commenced  its  session 
at  the  capital  the  first  of  January,  1825.  >  A  long  and  satbfactory 
message  was  delivered  by  the  vice-president,  exhibiting  the  tran^ 
quillity  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

'<  The  congress,'*  says  the  executive,  *<  may  remain  satisfied 
that  our  means  of  defence  are  most  abundant,  and  whatever  en- 
terprise may  be  attempted  by  Spain,  will  only  end  in  her  disgrace, 
and  add  to  tho  lustre  of  our  arms. 

'<  Our  relations  with  the  American  governments  are  on  the  foot- 
ing of  friendship  and  good  intelligence,  that  ought  ever  to  exist 
between  states  maintaining  the  same  cause.  The  assistance  we 
have  afforded  Peru  has  produced  such  an  important  change  in  that 
country,  that  her  independence  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt" 

In  speaking  of  the  United  States,  he  observes : — 

'*  With  the  United  States  we  maintain  the  most  friendly  and  cor- 
dial relations.  Tou  will  have  before  you  in  a  short  time  for  your 
examination  and  approbation,  the  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  na- 
vigation, and  commerce,  that  the  executive  has  concluded  with 
the  government  of  those  states. 

"  Colombia  will  be  proud  of  having  been  the  first  of  the  old 
Spanish  American  states  that  has  presented  itself  to  the  woiid, 
united  .by  means  of  public  treaties  with  a  nation, pre-eminently  fa- 
voured by  the  genius  of  liberty.  You  will  likewise  receive,  for 
examination,  the  convention  which  has  been  settled  with  the  same 
states,  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  slave  trade  ;  our  laws  have 
declared  against  that  execrable  commerce,  and  on  this  basis  the 
executive  regulated  its  conduct  The  law  of  the  21st  of  July,  of 
the  11th  year,  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves :  the  law  regu- 
lating cruizers,  declares  all  vessels  found  trafficking  in  slaves  in 
the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic,  to  be  lawful 

Erizes  ;  but  as  there  are  no  punishments  for  the  infracftou  of  the 
Lw,  and  it  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  regulating  cruizers  should  be  extended,  it  appears 
to  the  executive  tfiat  this  convention  with  the  United  States  suq^ 
plies  this  deficioDcy." 
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%  This  interesting  and  able  document  concludes  with  the  follow- 

ing flattering  recapitulation : — 

j  <<  This  is  the  present  state  of  our  republic,  in  every  branch  of  its 

administration.  Friendship  and  the  best  disposition  with  the  Amen* 
can  and  foreign  governments — ^regularity  in  treaties  and  conventions 

i.  —order  and  tranquillity  in  the  interior — respect  and  submission 

to  the  laws — a  free  press — the  increase  of  public  education — well 
founded  hopes  of  improving  tiie  national  wealth — an  array  cover- 
ed with  glory,  consecrated  entirely  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  sufficient  resources  to  meet  any  event,  and  to 
sustain  its  dignity,  government,  and  laws.  It  is  for  you  to  remove 
the  obstacles  that  impede  the  rapid  progress  of  this  republic  to 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  to  reform  those  defects  which  pub- 
lic opinion  pointed  out,  and  which  you  acknowledge  to  exist.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  back  on  the  period  when  the  code  of  laws  was 
first  published,  and  recollect  what  Colombia  then  was,  we  shall 
perceive  with  agreeable  surprise,  that  we  have  made  a  rapid  stride, 
and  conquered  vast  difficulties.  This  ought  to  animate  us  to  pro- 
secute our  designs  with  the  greatest  zecd  and  patriotism.  The 
executive  firmly  believes  that  these  virtues  exist  in  the  legislative 
body  ;  and  you,  I  hope,  will  have  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to 
believe  that  I  shall  afford  all  the  assistance  that  the  experience  of 
administration  may  have  placed  in  my  power ;  and  above  all,  I 
shall  be  extremely  punctual  in  the  execution  of  your  wise  delibe- 
rations." 

Among  the  important  laws  passed  this  session  is  one  complet- 
ing the  territorial  divisions  of  the  republic ;  dividing  it  into  twelve 
departments  and  thirty-seven  provinces,  which  has  been  noticed 
in  speaking  of  the  government 

Among  the  noble  projects  of  Colombia,'  or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
day  of  Bolivar,  is  thaf  of  forming  a  general  confederacy,  compos- 
ed of  all  the  states  of  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America ;  and 
having  the  same  origin,  bound  by  the  same  interests,  and  threaten- 
ed by  the  same  dangers,  it  seems  just  that  they  should  have  a 
common  destiny,  and  that  they  should  reciprocally  support  and 
defend  each  other.  The  object  of  this  confederacy  is  to  unite  the 
resources  and  means  of  the  several  independent  states  for  the  ge- 
neral security  ;  for  the  defence  of  their  independence  and  liberty; 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  amity  between  them,  uniting  them  as 
members  of  tho  same  family.  The  plan  has  been  approved  of  by 
several  of  the  emancipated  states,  which  have  concluded  treaties 
with  Colombia  to  carry  it  mto  execution.  The  congress  in  which 
all  the  republics  of  South  America  will  doubtless  be  represented| 
and  to  which  the  United  States  have  appointed  ministei^,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  meet  at  Panama  in  October  of  the  present  year,  (1826.) 
This  plan  is  highly  honourable  to  Colombia^  which  possesses 
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grader  power  and  «  more  comnmnding  attitude  timi  maj  of  the 
other  indepoideot  states :  bat  instead  of  her  attempting  to  make 
oae  of  tbeee  advantages,  to  become  the  aibitiess  of  what  was 
Spanish  Ameriea,  her  oolj  ambition  seems  to  be,  io  do  aioiC  for 
ike  commom  emut,  to  employ  her  power  and  lesoinces  for  the  libe- 
ratioQ  of  aO  America,  and  by  her  example  and  comiseis ;  bj  her 
assistance  and  friendlj  conduct  to  unite  the  seyeral  states  in  the 
bonds  of  a  famil j  compact,  ^diich  will  insure  die  independence 
and  lS»ei1j  of  afl,  and  promote  their  geneml  prosperity.  Most  no- 
ble ambition !  worthy  of  the  high  destinies  which  await  Colom- 
bia !  worthy  the  iUustrioos  fame  of  her  founder,  theinvinciUe  sol- 
dier of  liberty,  to  whom  history  wifl  award  the  rare  but  distinguish- 
ed honour  of  baTing  emancipated  a  greater  portion  of  the  ^obe 
Uian  the  moet  renoinied  heroes  ever  ensbiyed* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Extent  and  boundaries  of  Peru — t^  natural  feaiures^^mouniains 
and  waters — civil  divisions — intendancies — geographical  vieto 
of— -principal  towns — Lima—climate^^oU  and  natural  produc-* 
tiofis — animals — population — commerce — government, 

THE  republic  of  Peru  extends  from  Tumbez,  in  latitude  3o 
30'  south,  to  the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota  in  latitude  Uo  3(K  in  the 
interior,  and  to  the  province  of  Atacama  in  Upper  Peru,  now  the 
republic  of  Bolivar,  in  about  20O  3(K  south,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  embracing  nearly  17o  of  latitude,  or  1180  miles.  From 
west  to  east  it  extends  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  eastwardly  across 
the  Andes  to  the  great  vallies  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river 
Amazon ;  but  its  eastern  boundary  has  never  been  correctly  de- 
fmed.  'Geographers,  however,  have  usually  allowed  600  miles 
for  its  width,  east  and  west. 

The  whole  of  Lower  Peru  is  traversed  by  the  Andes,  the  east- 
ern range  of  which  approaches  within  from  30  to  100  miles  of  the 
Pacific.  The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  sec- 
tions, with  respect  to  soil,  surface,  climate,  and  natural  produc 
tions.  The  first  section  is  that  which  borders  on  the  ocean,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tracts  of  country  on  the  globe. 
The  whole  of  this  region,  nearly  from  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Guayaquil  to  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  or  from  40  to  30^  of  south  lati- 
tude, is  an  irreclaimable  desert,  except  in  the  vallies  of  the  rivers 
where  the  soil  is  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  The  barren 
high  country,  along  the  inner  margin  of  this  extensive  desert,  is 
rich  in  mineral  treasures,  but  destitute  of  verdure.  The  whole 
coast  of  this  region  is  always  free  from  storms,  and  its  waters  may 
be  safely  navigated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     It  never  rainsi  nor 
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is  there  any  thunder  or  lightning  on  the  herders  of  the  Pacific 
A  gentle  mist,  or  dew,  fails  from  May  to  September,  to  moisten 
and  fertilize  the  soil ;  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and 
cattle,  and  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  derived  from  the 
rivers,  which  descend  from  the  Andes.  Out  of  the  vallies,  the 
whole  country  is  one  bleak,  miserable,  sandy  waste ;  alike  des«> 
titute  of  trees  or  any  kind  of  vegetation.  This  tract  of  country 
is  also  oAen  subject  to  earthquakes. 

The  next  section  consists  of  the  elevated  vallies  of  the  Andes. 
These  vallies  and  plains  of  a  moderate  elevation,  like  those  of 
the  high  provinces,  which  noW  form  the  republic  of  Bolivar,  en- 
joy a  temperature  favourable  to  health  and  human  comfort,  and 
yield  abundantly  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions.  At  a  higher  elevation,  the  country 
becomes  cold,  sterile,  and  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  but  is  often 
rich  in  mineral  productions.  The  district  bordering  on  the 
rivers  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Amazon,  comprises 
the  last  section  of  country,  and  is  characterized  by  half-yearly 
alternations  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons ;  but  possesses  all  the  na- 
tural resources,  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  of  other  tropical, 
alluvial  regions. 

Peru  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  whole  of  its  west- 
ern border,  affording  it  superior  advantages  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for  fisheries.  The  coast, 
however,  is  not  indented  like  the  maritime  borders  of  most  other 
countries,  with  bays  and  harbours,  yet  the  small  rivers  that  des- 
cend from  the  Andes,  form  a  sufficient  number  of  convenient  har- 
bours and  landing  places  on  this  tranquil  ocean,  to  accommodate 
all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  eastern  section  of  *Peru  is  watered  by  the  Ucayle  and 
Tunguragua  rivers,  two  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Ajnazoo. 
The  Mautaro  and  Inamberi  form  the  Ucayle ;  and  the  Apurimac 
and  Jauja  are  the  two  branches  of  the  Mautaro,  and  water  some 
of  the  most  flourishing  districts  in  Peru.  The  Tunguragua  and 
its  numerous  branches  water  the  extensive  districts  in  the  nortli- 
eastem  section  of  Peru.  This  branch  of  the  Amazon  is  naviga- 
ble to  the  city  of  Jaen,  in  south  latitude  5o  21%  near  4000  mUes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  A  free  navigation  of  these 
rivers  would  open  a  great  field  for  commercial  enterprise. 

The  republic  of  Lower  Peru,  includes  eight  intendancies, 
eight  populous  cities,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  small 
towns  or  villages ;  three  of  the  intendancies  arc  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  five  in  the  interior.  The  three  first  are 
Arequipa  and  Lima  in  the  centre,  and  Truxillo  in  the  north. 
Those  in  the  interior  are  Cusco,  Huamanga,  Tarma,  Huanca- 
velica,  and  some  writers  add  Guantayja*      The  indeodancies 
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are  eubdi-vided  into  districts,  townships,  and  curacies  or  parishes. 

The  intendanc J  of  Arequipa,  has  an  extensive  maritime  bor* 
der  on  the  Pacific,  but  much  of  its  territory  is  a  dreary  waste ; 
it  is,  however,  intersected  by  many  fertile  vallies,  the  principal  of 
wliich  are  the  vallies  of  Quilca,  Moguegua,  Locumba,  and  Tacna. 
These  vallies  abound  with  excellent  vineyards,  which  produce 
great  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy ;  there  are  also  olive  planta- 
tions; wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  and  Guinea-pepper,  are  likewise  pro- 
duced in  these  fertile  regions.  There  are  many  valuable  sUver 
mines  in  this  intendancy,  of  which  several  are  very  productive  ; 
copper  is  also  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Its  capital  is  the 
city  of  Arequipa,  situated  in  south  latitude  160  13^  30^'^  in  the 
valley  of  Quilca,  in  a  fertile  country.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1530,  by  Pizarro  ;  near  it  is  a  dreadful  volcano  ;  the  climate  is 
very  temperate,  and  the  best  in  the  country ;  but  it  has  been  four 
times  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
generally  of  stone,  and  vaulted  ;  the  streets  are  kept  clean  by 
means  of  canals.  Its  distance  is  60  miles  from  the  port  of  Mo- 
lendo,  on  the  Pacific,  and  290  miles  from  Lima,  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction.  Its  population  is  23,988.  The  next  most  con- 
siderable place  is  the  city  of  Moguegua,  situated  in  the  interior, 
about  50  miles  east  from  the  port  of  II  o,  in  a  rich  valley  already 
mentioned,  which  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal ports  of  this  intendancy  are  Iquique,  in  latitude  20o  7^ 
south,  a  very  commodious  harbour,  but  a  small  village  ;  Arica,  in 
lat.  180  20^  south,  a  small  town,  but  the  principal  seaport  of 
Arequipa.  This  intendancy  has  136,800  inhabitants,  and  em- 
braces seven  districts. 

Lima  lies  north  of  Arequipa,  and  south  of  Tnixillo,  and  is  the 
«  central  intendancy  on  Uie  Pacific  border.  Like  Arequipa,  the 
province  of  Lima  is  generally  a  sandy  desert,  except  the  vallies 
on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  mountains. 
The  most  beautiful  and  productive  of  these  vallies,  is  that  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Rimac.  The  plains  watered  by  this  river 
are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  produce  sugar, 
maize,  rice,  and  the  choicest  fruits  in  abundance.  In  this  de- 
lightful valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rimac,  stands  the  an- 
cient and  populous  city  of  Lima,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  in- 
tendancy, but  of  all  Peru. 

This  city  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  for  the  whole 
PaciBc  coast  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  grand  depot 
of  the  metallic  regions  of  South  America,  into  which  they  have 
been  pouring  their  weahh  for  nearly  three  centories,  is  situated 
»  south  lat.  120  3/.  About  six  miles  west,  is  Callao,  its  natural 
harbour  and  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rimac.  Lima  is 
elevated  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  skirted 
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by  hills  which  oyeriook  the  ciu-.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  ot 
brick,  and  has  seven  gates.  The  form  of  the  town  is  nearly  tri- 
angular, the  base  extending  along  the  river.  Notwithstanding- the 
frequent  earthquakes  which  have  destroyed  this  city,  it  occupies 
an  area  of  ten  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  suburb  of  St. 
Lazaro,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  Rimac,  over  which  there  is  an  excelleot  stone  bridge. 
The  streets  are  paved,  and  through  them  streams  of  water  flow, 
conducted  from  the  river  a  httle  above  the  city ;  they  are  broad, 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  forming  squares  of  150  yanls 
on  each  side.  The  houses  are  low,  but  commodious  and  hand- 
some, having  fruit  gardens  attached  to  most  of  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  great  square  there  is  a  spacious  and  superb  foun- 
tain. The  city  b  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  contains  23  mo- 
nasteries, 14  nunneries,  and  16  hospitals ;  a  cathedral  and  a  vice- 
royal  palace.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  university,  a  school  for  medi- 
cine, and  numerous  other  public  schools,  besides  being  accommo- 
dated with  a  theatre,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement.  In 
1798,  its  population,  by  an  accurate  census,  was  52,627 ;  it  is 
now  estimated  to  contain  near  70,000. 

Lima' was  founded  in  1535  by  Pizarro,  and  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  2865  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection ;  1215  miles  from  Potosi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  about 
500  from  the  city  of  Cusco.  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rimac,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
other  ports  belonging  to  this  intcndancy  are  Ancan  and  Huacho 
in  the  north,  and  Pisco  and  Chorillos  in  the  south.  It  comprises 
eight  districts,  and  a  population  of  149,112. 

Truxillo  is  north  of  Lima,  to  which  the  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, are  similar.  Its  capital  is  the  city  of  Truxillo,  situated 
in  lat.  8^  6''  south,  in  the  valley  of  Chimo,  and  was  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1535.  It  lies  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
the  sea.  Tlio  houses  are  gcn^arally  built  of  brick,  and  only  one 
story  high ;  its  population  is  5790.  The  port  of  Truxillo  is 
Guanchaco,  situated  six  miles  north.  The  other  port  in  this  io- 
tendancy  is  Payta,  in  lat.  6^  56^  It  contains  a  population  of 
230,967,  and  is  divided  into  eight  districts. 

Cusco  is  situated  500  miles  south-east  of  Lima,  adjoining  Up 
per  Peru,  among  the  rich  vallies  beyond  tlie  Andes.  It  is  water- 
ed by  the  Apurimac,  and  other  head  waters  of  the  Amazon.  This 
inten4ancy  enjoys  a  healthful  and  temperate  cHmate,  and  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  agricultural  resources,  producing  wheat,  sugar,  and 
the  choicest  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  it  contains  also  many 
valuable  and  productive  gold  mines.  Its  capital  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Cusco,  situated  in  13o  32^  south  lat.,  and  was  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century  by  Manco  Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru,  and 
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taken  pos»easion  of  .by  Francisco  Pizarro,  in  1534.  It  stands  on 
an  uneven  site,  skirted  by  mountains  on  the  nortli  and  west. 
The  ruins  of  the  famous  fort,  built  by  the  Incas,  are  still  visible 
on  the  mountain  north  of  the  city.  The  houses  are  principally 
built  of  stone,  and  its  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  nine  church- 
es, and  numerous  convents.  The  Guatanay,  a  small  river,  runs 
past  the  town.     Its  population  is  estimated  at  32,082. 

Huamanga  as  centrally  situated  west  of  Cusco,  embracing  many 
rich  and  fertile  vallies,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  head  branches 
« of  the  river  Amazon,  possessing  many  rich  and  productive  silver 
mines.  The  principal  city  ts  Huamanga,  lying  in  lat.  13o  1^  S., 
on  a  declivity  of  a  mountainous  ridge,  not  ^remarkable  for  its 
height,  but  still  so  far  above  the  river  as  to  be  scantily  supplied 
with  water.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1539,  and  is  situated 
180  miles  south-east  of  Lima.  Its  population  is  25,970  ;  it  has 
a  cathedral,  an  university,  several  chapels  and  convents,  and  an 
hospital.  The  country  around  the  city  is  fertile  and  populous. 
The  climate  of  the  intendancy  is  temperate,  and  abounds  with 
various  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  cattle.  There  are  several  mines 
near  Huamanga,  but  few  of  which  are  worked.  This  intendancy 
is  sub-divided  into  seven  districts,  and  contains  a  population  of 
111,559. 

The  intendancy  of  Huancavelica  comprises  four  districts,  and 
30,917  inhabitants.  Its  principal  town  of  the  same  name  is  situat- 
ed in  south  lat.  120  53^,  and  has  a  population  of  5156.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  province  are  grain,  sugar,  and  cattle. 

Tarma  produces  grain,  cattle,  cocoa,  and  bark,  and  possesses 
several  silver  mines,  one  of  which,  called  Yauricocha,  yielded  in 
one  year,  2,816,703  dollsu's.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and 
has  a  population  of  201,259.  Its  capital  of  the  same  name  as  the 
province,  lies  in  lat.  12^  33'^,  and  has  5538  inhabitants. 

These  intcndaucies  are  divided  into  curacies  or  parishes, 
which  arc,  or  were,  under  the  colonial  system,  governed  by  a 
curaie^  acacique,  and  an  alcade ;  the  first  a  spiritual  chief,  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  the  second 
a  collector  of  revenue ;  and  the  third  a  magistrate.  Tlie  digni- 
taries of  the  church  consist  of  bishops  and  arch-bishops,  who 
enjoy  immense  revenues  and  formerly  a  corresponding  influence. 
The  churches  and  other  religious  houses  are  numerous  and  richly 
endowed.  The  population  of  Peru  has  been  estimated  at 
1,300,000.  This  population  is  similar  to  other  parts  of  Americai 
formerly  Spanish,  consisting  of  Creoles,  European  SpaniardB, 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  the  varioiis  mixed  races.  The  European 
Spaniards  have  nearly  disappeared,  in  consequence  ef  the  revo- 
lution. The  Creoles  constitute  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
eemmunity,  and  are  the  most  efficient  and  patriotic  auppestera  ok 
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libertj  and  independence.  The  people  of  colour  comprising  the 
TiHlyiiitg  and  all  the  casts  have  been  much  devoted  to  the  revolu- 
tion. The  Indiana,  heretofore  a  much  degraded  class,  have  ge- 
nerally filled  the  ranks  of  the  armies,  and  made  excellent  sol- 
diers. The  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  are  most  numerous  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indians,  Mestizos,  and  Cholos,  in 
the  interior.  The  latter  class  are  derived  fi'om  Mestizos  and  In- 
dians. These  degraded  classes  possess  great  muscular  power, 
and  arc  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  their  perception,  and 
tlicir  faculty  for  imitation.  They  make  ingenious  artisans  and 
mechanics,  excel  in  painting  and  sculpture  ;  many  of  their  per- 
formances in  these  arts  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Italian  masters.  Some  of  these  classes  have  been  even  leaders 
in  the  revolution.  Many  mulattoes  on  the  coast  possess  property, 
and  make  pretensions  to  learning,  particularly  to  medicine,  as  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  professions  of  law  or  divinity; 
they  afibrd  many  expert  quacks.  Before  the  revolution,  they 
obtained  letters  patent  of  the  king,  conferring  on  them  the  dig' 
niiy  and  title  of  "  Don,"  of  which  they  were  extremely  vain. 

The  territory  between  the  eastern  and  western  range  of  the 
Andes,  is  generally  windy  and  cold,  although  some  temperate 
and  fruitful  vallies  intervene.  This  tract  is  called  La  Sierra, 
and  is  rich  in  metallic  wealth.  There  arc  frequent  storms  of 
rain,  hail,  and  snow  on  the  mountains,  oilcn  attended  \^'ith  tre- 
mendous thunder.  The  year  is  divided  into  only  two  seasons ; 
the  wet  and  dry  ;  the  former  commences  in  November,  and  con- 
tinues until  April ;  the  latter  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
during  which  tliere  is  no  rain.  Tliis  is  the  winter  of  the  climate, 
there  being  frequent  frosts  of  considerable  severity.  The  cold- 
est weather  occurs  in  May  and  June,  and  resembles  the  months 
of  October  and  November  in  the  northern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  but  fires  are  never  lighted  to  warm  apartments.  The  same 
kind  of  dress  is  worn  the  year  round,  and  cattle  are  never  housed. 
The  lofty  regions  are  destitute  of  trees  ;  the  table  lands  only  ex- 
hibit a  stinted  shrubbery,  and  a  species  of  wire  grass  or  rush, 
which  grows  where  nothing  else  will  vegetate,  upon  which  the  Vi- 
cunas and  Guanacos  feed.  In  the  vallies  and  ravines  of  this  tract 
of  country,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  soil  fertile ;  these 
vallies  and  ravines  are  profusely  watered  by  the  torrents  which 
roll  down  the  mountains,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
q£  luxuriant  crops. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  range,  the  climate  is  uni- 
jfbrmly  warm  ;  the  seasons  are  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  former  tract.  There  are  here  no  frosts  or  snow,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  the  climate  consist  in  the  gradations  of  heat,  and  In 
humidity  and  dryness.     On  the  west  of  the  western  range,  or  the 
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territory  of  the  coast,  it  never  rains ;  the  moisture  of  the  earth  ia 
supplied  from  the  torrents  which  descend  from  the  mountains,  and 
from  dews.  Chilly  weather  sometimes  prevails,  but  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  inconsiderable  ;  tliunder  storms  never  occur, 
but  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  There  are  some  volcanic 
mountains  in  the  eastern  range  of  tlie  Andes,  but  their  visible  fires 
have  long  since  been  extinct  The  climate  of  Peru  is  highly  sa- 
lubrious. On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  fever  and  ague  prevails  in 
some  places,  but  acute  diseases  are  almost  entirely  unluiown. 
The  inhabitants  who  Uvc  a  temperate  life,  attain  generally  to  an 
advanced  age.     Peru  has  been  called  the  country  of  old  men. 

Among  the  animals  pecuUar  to  Peru,  are  four  distinct  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  Llama,  the  Alpacha,  the  Guanaco,  and  the  Vicuna. 
The  Llama  and  Alpacha  are  domestic  animals ;  the  Llama  is 
about  the  size  of  a  stag,  of  different  colours,  white,  brown,  and 
black  ;  it  chews  the  cud  like  common  sheep ;  its  flesh  is  excel- 
lent food,  equal  to  mutton^; — the  wool  long  and  coarse  ;  it  is  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  can  carry  a  load  of  125  pounds,  but  it  is 
slow  in  motion,  having  a  loAy  and  majestic  gait,  carrying  its  head 
his:h  in  the  dr.     It  is  mild  and  docile. 

The  Alpacha  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  Llama ;  its  colour  is 
white,  black,  and  sometimes  spotted  ;  its  flesh  is  not  eaten,  but 
its  wool  is  very  fine  and  useful.  The  Guanaco  is  still  smaller 
than  the  Alpacha ;  its  colour  is  usually  red,  resembling  a  dried 
rose  in  the  sun ;  its  wool  is  fine  and  valuable.  This  animal  is 
wild,  and  frequents  the  most  rude  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  extremely  fleet.  The  Vicuna  is  <somewhat 
taller  than  the  common  English  sheep,  but  with  a  smaller  body; 
its  colour  is  brown,  with  white  belly  and  legs.  This  animal  ia 
more  vigorous  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  mountains,  than  in 
low  and  temperate  situations  ;  its  wool  is  very  fine.  They  are 
found  in  abundance  on  the  high  ranges  of  the  Andes — are  syvifl 
in  their  course,  and  very  timid.  They  are  usually  seen  in  droves 
of  many  hundreds,  among  the  clifts  of  the  mountains. 

The  Chinchilla,  a  little  animal  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  producer 
valuable  fur,  not  inferior  to  the  Marten.  The  most  remarkable 
bird  of  Peru,  is  the  Condor,  which  is  between  three  and  four  feet 
in  height,  and  whose  wings  are  at  least  fourteen  feet  from  end  to 
end  ;  its  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  a  white  collar  round  its  neck. 
This  bird  possesses  great  strength,  and  will  run  and  fly  with  amaz- 
ing swiflness.  • 

Among  the  peculiar  vegetable  productions  is  Quinquina,  or  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  This  important  article  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is 
found  only  in  Peru  and  the  adjacent  territory  of  Colombia  ;  there 
are  several  species  of  this  bark — ^tho  pale,  yellow,  and  red ;  the 
trees  from  which  it  is  taken  are  slender  and  straight,  rarely  ex- 
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feeding  ten  feet  in  height,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  man's  leg  i 
tfaey  never  occur  in  clusters,  but  are  thinly  scattered  tfaroughoot 
&e  forests.     The  bark  is  principally  collected  by  the  Indians. 

The  commerce  of  Peru,  was,  originally,  during  the  galleon 
trade,  carried  on  at  Porto  Bcllo,  across  the  isthmus.  Peru  also 
participated  in  the  Manilla  trade.  In  consequence  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  conveying  bulky  and  heavy  articles  across  the  country,  Spain 
granted  to  Peru  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  vine  and  olive,  to 
make  wine  and  oil — a  privilege  not  enjoyed  in  otlier  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  except  in  Chili.  But  it  was  not  allowed  to  fur- 
nish any  of  tlie  Spanish  possessions  with  these  articles,  which 
could  bo  supplied  from  Spain.  And  for  tliis  privilege,  Peru  and 
Chili  were  restricted  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  some  other 
articles.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru,  since  1778,  with  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  Indies,  has  been  carried  on  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  by  way  of  Manilla. 

The  interior  commerce  between  what  were  formerly  Upper 
and  Lower  Peru,  now  the  repubUcs  of  Bolivar  and  Peru,  has  been 
estimated  at  the  annual  value  of  6,693,513  dollars ;  and  the 
amount  of  foreign  goods  introduced  into  these  countries  through 
Buenos  Ayres,  has  been  calculated  at  18,000,000  dollars,  aimu- 
ally,  previous  to  the  revolution.  The  independence  of  the  coun- 
try will  increase  its  foreign  commerce  ahnost  beyond  conception ; 
it  has  not  only  opened  the  ports  and  removed  the  restrictions  on 
trade,  so  that  the  existing  wants  of  the  people  can.  be  supplied, 
but  it  will  increase  those  wants  an  hundred-fold.  The  Indians, 
the  Mestizos,  Cholos,  and  all  the  mixed  races,  comprising  the 
principal  part  of  the  population,  have  been  kept  in  so  degraded  a 
condition,  that  they  did  not  consume  any  portion  of  foreign  goods. 
These  classes,  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free  citizens,  and 
protected  in  their  rights  and  the  products  of  their  industry,  will  all 
become  consumers  of  foreign  goods.  No  country  in  the  world  has 
more  ample  national  resources  than  Peru.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  which,  in  Lower  and  Upper  Peru,  have  been 
estimated  at  14,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  the  country  affords 
many  valuable  exports ;  Peruvian  bark,  numerous  mineral  sub- 
stances, valuable  for  medicines,  paints,  and  other  purposes ;  cop- 
per, precious  woods  for  dying  and  cabinet  work,  cochineal,  wool 
of  the  Alpacha  and  Vicuna,  chinchilla  skins,  tobacco,  &c.  At 
the  present  time,  the  foreign  commerce  is  principally  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  the  principal  articles  sent 
from  the  former  are  manufactured  goods  of  every  description  ; 
and  from  the  latter,  coarse  cottons,  ships,  leather  and  its  manu- 
factures, hats,  furniture,  iron,  castings,  nails,  carriages,  paper, 
and  some  other  articles*  These  articles  oflen  command  a  very 
high  price,  even  m  time  of  peace ;  iron  has  been  80  and  90  doL 
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lars  per  cwt,  and  steel  135  dollars;  common  writing  paper  12 
dollars  a  ream  ;  broadcloth  from  15  to  20  dollars  per  jard  ;  Le- 
vantine silks,  5  or  6  dollars ;  and  boots,  25  dollars  per  pair.* 

Peru  maintains  a  coasting  trade  with  Acapulco  and  San  Bias  in 
Mexico ;  Guayaquil  and  Panama  in  Colombia  ;  and  with  Guate- 
mala and  Chili.  Peru  is  favourably  situated  to  engage  in  the 
whale  fishery,  but  has  not  participated  in  it,  whilst  the  British  and 
our  own  citizens  traverse  half  the  globe  to  pursue  this  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  to 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  Andes,  will  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the 
independence  of  the  country,  which  will  have  a  favourable  influ- 
ence on  the  interior  trade. 

Peru  is  entirely  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  It 
declared  its  independence  in  1821,  after  it  was  liberated  by  San 
Martin,  and  organized  a  government.  This  government,  how- 
ever, maintained  its  authority  but  a  short  time  afler  San  Martin 
lefl  Peru,  and  the  Spaniards  re-established  their  authority  over  the 
country,  which  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  liberating  army, 
under  the  magnanimous  Bolivar,  in  1824. 

After  the  great  victory  of  Ayacucho,  which  annihUated  the 
Spanish  army,  and  liberated  the  whole  of  Peru,  Bolivar,  who  had 
been  appointed  dictator,  convened  a  congress,  and  resigned  into 
their  hands  his  authority.  This  congress,  which  was  installed  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1825,  conferred  on  the  liberator  the  su- 
preme political  and  military  power,  until  the  constitutional  con- 
gress should  be  installed,  in  the  year  1826.  The  government, 
therefore,  in  Peru,  is  not  yet  actually  ehablished ;  its  powers  are 
exercised  by  the  Liberator  as  president  and  dictator; 'it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  congress  will  be  convened,  a  constitution  framed, 
and  a  republican  government  organized  and  put  into  operation  dur- 
ing the  year  1826.  The  Peruvian  territories  are  the  last  of  the 
Spanish  American  dominions  redeemed  from  foreign  despotism, 
and  this  has  been  effected  by  the  other  independent  governments. 

•  Fazos*  Letter,  p.  241. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EcetUt  before  Ihe  revolulion--ejpeditum  from  ChiK — L>ord  Cock- 
rone  appointed  to  command  the  naval  squadron — San  MotHh 
appointed  commander  in  chief— landing  at  Pisco — attack  (m 
CaOao — eapedition  proceeds  to  Hnara — ihe  army  advances  to- 
wards the  capital,  which  is  abandoned  by  the  royalists-^declanr 
tion  of  independence—congress  assembles — San  Alartin  resigns 
and  sails  for  ChUi — congress  dissolved — Bolivar  enters  Peru — 
desertions  of  the  royalists — battles  of  Junin  and  JStyaeucho — 
treaty  signed — congress  installed — speech  of  the  president — his 
resignation — general  Sucre— events  in  Upper  Peru — expected 
meeting  of  congress — conclusion. 

Notwithstanding  Peru  has  been  the  last  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, which  has  participated  in  the  renovating  and  salutaiy  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  independence  and  reform  which  has  so  ex- 
tensively prevailed  in  both  North  and  South  America ;  jet  this 
region,  in  the  earlj  part  of  its  histoiy,  produced  one  of  the  most 
» distinguished  reformers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Don  Jose 
Antequera,  a  native  of  the  citj  of  Lima,  was  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary men,  who,  possessing  a  nobleness  of  soul,  and  being  ani- 
mated by  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  the  purest  patriotism, 
devoted  himself,  enthusiastically,  to  the  cause  of  13>erty,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Being  appointed  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  and  having  found  the  administration  profli- 
gate and  corrupt,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  it,  and  establish  a  re- 
presentative government.  But,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  he 
was  defeated,  arrested,  conveyed  to  Lima,  and  with  his  compa- 
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nions,  imprisoned  for  nearly  five  years,  after  which,  he  was  barba- 
rously executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 

The  spirit  of  independence  excited  by  Antequera,  was  sup- 
pressed by  his  death,  for  nearly  fifty  years  ;  but  in  1780,  during 
the  struggle  for  independence  among  the  North  American  states, 
it  again  bu^t  forth  in  Cusco.  Jose  Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru,  illus- 
trious by  his  descent  from  Inca  Sayri  Tupac,  but  more  illustrious 
as  the  first  martyr  to  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  from  the  degrada- 
tion and  calamities  of  Spanish  colonial  despotism,  was  the  valiant 
leader  of  this  revolution.  But,  like  his  predecessor  Antequera, 
he  was  unsuccessful,  and  died  like  a  hero.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  revolting  to  humanity,  and  characteristic  of  the  brutali- 
ty of  the  Spanish  colonial  tyranny ;  his  tongue  being  cut  out,  his 
body  drawn  in  quarters  by  horses,  and  the  mutilated  fragments' 
burnt  to  ashes.  His  wife  and  children  were  also  murdered  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  and  an  exterminating  war  was  waged 
against  his  successors,which  did  not  cease  until  nearly  one  third  of 
the  population  of  Peru  were  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  violence.* 

Notwithstanding  the  horrid  devastation  and  massacre  of  all  en- 
gaged in  this  struggle,  another  patriot  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence  arose  in  Peru,  in  1805,  of  the  name  of 
Ubalde.  He  was  a  native  of  Arica,  and  was  the  assessor,  or 
chief  lawyer  of  the  presidency  of  Cusco ;  an  enlightened  man  of 
acknowledged  talents  and  excellent  character.  Before  his  pro- 
ject was  matured,  Ubalde  was  betrayed,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  with  eight  of  his  companions,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  others  were  banished  from  the  country.  Ubalde  was 
executed  at  Cusco,  in  August,  1805,  and  died  with  christian  se- 
renity, maintaining  his  principles  to  the  last.  WhUe  seated  on 
the  scaffold,  he  declared  that  his  death  would  not  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty ;  that  the  independence  of  South  America  was 
not  far  distant ;  and,  although  he  was  going  down  to  the  grave 
without  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  that  glorious  event,  yet  his 
mind  was  consoled  with  the  hope,  that  his  friends  who  survived 
him  would  one  day  enrol  his  name  among  the  martyred  patriots 
of  his  country.  His  lamentable  fate  drew  tears  from  every  eye.| 
Most  excellent  man,  and  martyred  hero !  thy  prayers  have  been 
heard — scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  day  of  retribu- 

#  

•  "  I  passed  over  (says  Don  Vincente  Pasos)  the  plains  of  Cica-Cica  and 
Calamarca,  about  twenty  years  after  these  massacres,  and  for  an  extent  of 
forty  miles  I  beheld  numerous  heaps  of  bones  of  the  miserable  beings  who 
had  fallen  there  by  the  sword  ;  and  at  that  time  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
cross  roads  and  in  the  public  places  throughout  the  countryi  the  heads  of 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  suspended  on  gibbets." 

(  Pasos'  Letters. 
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lion  baa  oome  opon  thy  murderers — the  oppressors  of  dij  coirn- 
Uy.  The  eagles  oftibeity  have  already  winged  their  flight  to  the 
•mnnuts  of  the  Andes,  and  the  ciy  of  independenee  and  freedom 
ia  heard  firom  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  vallies ;  and  the  same  entivening  page  that  records  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  thy  country  shall  inscribe  thy  glorious  devotion  to  the  sa- 
cred caosc  of  humanity  and  justice. 

No  farther  efibrt  was  made  for  the  emancipation  of  Peru  until 
afier  the  battle  of  Maypu,  which  gave  liberty  to  Chili,  when  the 
gallant  general  San  Martin,  perceiving  that  the  independence  of 
Chih  would  be  much  exposed,  while  the  royalists  were  able  to 
command  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Peru,  conceived  the  noble 
project  of  tiberating  that  country  also.     He,  accordingly,  with  the 
aid  of  the  governments  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  made  imme- 
diate preparations  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  that  country^ 
A  naval  armament  was  provided  with  all  possible  haste,  and 
lord  Cochrane,  arriving  in  Chili,  in  November,  1818,  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  the  command.     Many  English  and  American 
officers  and  seamen  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  by  great  exer- 
tions a  formidable  squadron  was  equipped,  and  sailed  in  1819. 
This  squadron  visited  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  continued  to  harass 
the  enemy  by  capturing  their  ships,  and  blockading  their  ports, 
until  the  army  was  ready,  which  was  not,  however,  tmtil  August, 
1820.    The  expedition  was  reported  ready  for  sailing  on  the  15th, 
and  on  the  18th  the  troops  were  embarked  at  Valparaiso.     Their 
appearance  and  discipline  were  worthy  of  any  country,  and  their 
numbers  amounted  to  4900  ;  15,000  stand  of  arms,  with  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  ammunition  and  clothing,  were  shipped  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  corps  of  Peruvians,  who,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  flock  to  the  revolutionary  standard  as  soon  as  the 
expedition  landed.     General  San  Martin  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  liberating  army  of  Peru.     The  fleet  under 
lord  Cochrane  consisted  of  the  flag  ship  of  fifly  guns,  one  of  sixty 
guns,  another  of  forty,  and  foigr  smaller  vessels ;  the  transports 
were  twenty  in  number.* 

Before  the  expedition  sailed,  the  following  bulletin  was  pub- 
lished : — 

"  An  expedition,  equipped  by  means  of  great  sacrifices,  is  at 
length  ready  to  proceed,  and  the  army  of  Chili,  united  to  that  of 
the  Andes,  is  now  called  upon  to  redeem  the  land  in  which  slave- 
ry has  long  existed,  and  from  whence  the  latest  efibrts  have  been 
made  to  oppress  the  whole  continent.  Happy  be  this  day  on  whidi 
the  record  of  the  movements  and  the  actions  of  the  expedition 
commences.  The  object  of  this  enteiprise  is  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  time  is  anived,  when  the  influence  of  South 

•  Jaamai  of  B.  HalL 
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upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  be  commensurate  with  its  ezteoty 
its  riches,  and  its  situation." 

The  expedition  sailed  from  the  port  of  Valparaiso  in  Chili  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1820,  and  reached  Pisco,  which  is  situated 
about  100  miles  south  of  Lima,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  by 
the  11th  the  whole  array  was  disembarked.  The  Spanish  troopa 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  had  previously  retired  to  Lima, 
where  the  viceroy  resolved  to  collect  his  whole  army.  The  libe- 
rating army  at  first  encountered  no  resistance,  and  on  the  26th  of 
September  an  armistice  for  eight  days  was  concluded,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  viceroy,  and  commissioners  from  both  parties  held  a 
conference.  On  the  4(h  of  October,  the  armistice  terminated 
without  any  successful  result  to  the  negotiation,  which  had  been 
attempted,  and  on  the  26th  the  expedition  moved  northward  to 
Ancon.  Lord  Cochrane,  with  part  of  the  squadron,  anchored  in 
the  outer  roads  of  Callao,  the  sea  port  of  Lima.  The  inner  har- 
bour is  extensively  and  strongly  fortified,  and  is  called  the  castle 
of  Callao.  Under  the  protection  of  the  batteries,  lay  three  Spa- 
nish armed  vessels  of  war,  a  forty  gun  frigate,  and  two  sloops  ot 
war,  guarded  by  fourteen  gun  boats.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
November,  lord  Cochrane,  with  240  volunteets  in  fourteen  boats, 
attempted  the  daring  enterprise  of  cutting  out  the  Spanish  frigate, 
and  succeeded  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  with  the  loss  of  only 
41  killed  and  wounded.  The  Spanish  loss  was  120  men.  This 
success  annihilated  the  Spanish  naval  power  on  the  Pacific. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  splendid  naval  exploit  was  in- 
creased by  col.  Arenales,  who  had  been  sent  from  Pisco  with  1000 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  around  Lima, 
until  he  rejoined  the  army.  On  his  march,  he  attacked  and  de- 
feated a  detachment  of  the  royal  army  sent  from  Lima  to  oppose 
him;  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  commanding  officer  prisoner. 
Many  districts  declared  in  favour  of  the  liberating  army,  and  the 
revolutionary  cause  become  so  popular,  that  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber a  whole  regiment  of  the  royalists,  with  their  colonel  at  their 
head,  deserted  from  the  Spanish  service,  and  joined  the  hberating 
army. 

AAer  a  short  stay  at  Ancon,  San  Martin  proceeded  to  Huara, 
a  strong  position  near  the  port  of  Huacho,  about  75  miles  north 
of  Lima.  Here  the  army  remained  for  six  months,  engaged  in 
recruiting ;  in  disseminating  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  cot- 
ting  off  the  resources  of  the  ro3raUsts  in  Lima.  Afler  another 
imavatling  armistice,  the  liberating  army  began  to  advance  to- 
wards the  capital  on  the  5th  of  July,  1821,  when  the  viceroy, 
alarmed  for  its  security,  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  his 
intention  of  abandoning  the  city,  and  pointing  out  Callao  as  an 
asylum  for  those  who  felt  insecure  in  the  capital.     This  was  a 
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signal  for  an  immediate  flight ;  the  consternation  was  excessive 
throughout  the  city  ;  tlie  road  to  Callao  was  crowded  with  fugi- 
tives, carrying  their  most  valuable  effects.  The  women  were 
seen  fl}*ing  in  all  directions  towards  the  convents,  and  the  narrow 
streets  were  literally  choked  up  with  loaded  wagons,  mules,  and 
mounted  horsemen  ;  the  confusion  continuing  all  night,  and  until 
day-break.  The  viceroy  marched  out  with  his  troops,  not  leav- 
ing a  single  sentinel  over  the  powder  magazine,  having  previous- 
ly nominated  the  marquis  Montcmire  as  governor  of  the  city, 
who  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ca- 
bildo,  or  town  council,  which  resolved  to  invite  San  Martin  to 
enter  the  capital.  The  answer  of  San  Martin  was  full  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  immediately  inspired  'the  greatest  confidence 
among  the  inhabitants.  He  told  them  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
enter  the  capital  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  their  liberator ;  add- 
ing, as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  that  the  governor  might  com- 
mand a  portion  of  his  troops,  for  the  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  who  had  deserted  the 
city,  now  returned  to  their  dwellings;  and  order  was  restored  ; 
and  San  Martin,  who  a  few  days  before  was  considered  an  enemy, 
was  now  hailed  as  a  benefactor.  On  the  12th  of  July,  he  made 
his  entry  into  the  capital,  without  ostentation  or  ceremony,  and 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  republican  general.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  single  aid-de-canip  only,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  roost  of  the  inhabitants.  All  classes 
were  anxious  to  behold  the  man  who  had  performed  such  distin- 
guished services  for  their  country  ;  he  was  kind,  courteous,  and 
affable  to  all.  The  females  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  men, 
and  vicid  with  each  other  in  paying  their  respects  to  their  libe- 
rator. To  every  one  he  had  something  kind  and  appropriate  to 
say,  occasioning  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  person  he  address- 
ed. San  Martin  now  commenced  the  difficult  task  of  reforming 
the  abuses  of  the  colonial  government,  and  published  an  address 
to  the  Peruvians,  containing  sound  and  judicious  sentiments, 
which  justly  entitles  it  to  prcsenation.* 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1821,  the  independence  of  Peru  was  so- 
lemnly proclaimed.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  great 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  erected  a  lofty  stage,  from 
which  San  Martin,  accompanied  by  the  governor  and  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  displayed  for  the  first  time  the  independent 
flag  proclaiming  that  Peru  was  fret  and  independent,  by  the  ge- 
neral wish  of  Sie  people,  and  the  justice  of  her  cause :  Then 
waving  the  flag,  San  Martin  exclaimed,  Vive  La  Patria  !  Vire 
La  Liberia!  Vive  La  Independence!  which  was  reiterated  by 
the  multitude  in  the  square,  while  the  bells  rung  a  joyous  peal, 

*  Journal  of  captain  Basil  Hall. 
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aiid  cannon  were  discharged  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people.  On  the  3d  of  August,  San  Martin  took  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  protector  of  Peru,  and  issued  a  proclamation. 

This  proclamation  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  supreme  po* 
litical  authority  and  military  command  were  united  in  him,  under 
the  title  o{  protector,  and  that  Juan  Garcia  del  Rial  was  named 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  specifying  the  other  appointments  un- 
der his  new  government.  He  also  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  Spaniards,  bearing  date  the  4th  of  August,  in  which  he  says, 
that  he  has  respected  their  persons  and  property  agreeably  to  his 
promise,  but  notwithstanding  which,  they  murmur  in  secret,  and 
maliciously  propagate  suspicions  of  his  intentions.  He  assures 
those  who  remain  peaceable,  who  swear  to  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  respect  the  new  government,  of  being  protected 
in  their  persons  and  estates ;  he  offers  to  such  as  do  not  confide 
in  his  word,  the  privilege  of  passports,  within  a  given  time,  to 
leave  the  country  with  all  their  effects,  and  declares  that  those 
who  remain  and  profess  to  submit  to  the  government,  but  are  plot- 
ting against  it,  shall  feel  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  and  be  deprived 
of  their  possessions. 

San  Martin  now  proceeded  steadily  in  recruiting  and  disciplm- 
ing  his  army,  in  reforming  the  local  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  in  preparing  and  organizing  a  provisional  govern* 
ment,  until  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  state  could  bo  es- 
tablished. When  absent,  he  appointed  the  marquis  of  Torre  Ta- 
gle  as  supreme  delegate,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government. 
'  On  the  10th  of  September,  the  Spanish  army  returned  from  the 
interior,  and  marching  past  Lima,  entered  Callao.  As  it  passed 
the  capital,  San  Martin  drew  up  his  army,  but  did  not  attack  the 
enemy,  wisely  foreseeing  that  an  increase  of  the  garrison  of  Cal- 
lao would  diminish  their  provisions,  and  hasten  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress.  The  Spanish  army,  afler  a  short  stay,  retired,  car- 
r3ring  off  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  castle,  which  shortly  afler 
surrendered  to  the  independents. 

The  liberating  army  now  remained  inactive  until  the  following 
May,  when  a  detachment  was  sent  against  the  Spaniards,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  July,  1822,  San  Martin  lefl  Lima  for 
Guayaquil,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Bolivar,  the  liberator 
of  Colombia,  and,  during  his  absence,  the  people  of  Lima  irritated 
against  the  minister,  Monteagudo,  forcibly  deposed,  imprisoned, 
and  afterwards  banished  him  to  Panama.  In  August,  San  Mar- 
tin returned  with  a  re-enforcement  of  Colombian  troops. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1822,  the  sovereign  constitutional 
congress  of  the  federal  provinces  of  Peru  was  assembled,  and  the 
patriotic  and  popular  chief  was  happy  to  divest  himself  of^  the  dic- 
tatorship, and  gladly  resigned  into  their  hands  the  supreme  autho- 
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rity  which  he  had  esercised  for  more  than  a  year.  The  congress 
duly  appreciating  bis  magnanimity  and  patriotic  services,  elected 
him,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  genera)  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  Peru ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment,  only  ac- 
cepting the  title  as  a  murk  of  the  approbation  and  confidence  of 
the  Peruvians,  declaring  that  in  his  opinion,  his  presence  in  Pern 
in  command  of  the  army,  was  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of  the 
congress, 

^^  I  have,*'  says  this  illustrious  patriot,  *^  fulfilled  the  sacred 
promise  which  I  made  to  Peru.  I  have  witnessed  the  assembly 
of  its  representatives.  The  enemy's  force  threatens  the  independ- 
ence of  no  place  that  wishes  to  be  free,  and  possesses  the  means 
of  being  so.  A  numerous  army,  under  the  direction  of  wariike 
chiefs,  is  ready  to  march  in  a  few  days  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Nothing  is  left  for  me  to  do,  but  to  ofier  you  my  sincerest  thanks, 
and  to  promise  that  if  the  tibcrtics  of  the  Peruvians  shall  ever  be 
attacked,  I  shall  claim  the  honour  of  accompanying  them,  to  de- 
fend their  freedom  Uke  a  citizen." 

The  congress  expressed  much  regret  at  his  declaration,  and 
entreated  him  to  take  the  actual  command  of  their  annies ;  but 
their  appeal  had  no  effect  on  the  conduct  of  San  Martin,  whose 
resolution  was  formed  on  mature  consideration.  He  had  accom- 
l^hed  the  object  of  his  mission  ;  he  had  emancipated  tlie  coun- 
try which  he  had  visited  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  become  its 
ruler.  On  retiring  from  a  country  which  he  had  redeemed  from 
slavery,  and  to  which  he  had  given  a  new  creation,  he  published  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  repaid  for  ten  years  of 
his  life  spent  in  revolution  and  war :  *'  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
standard  which  Pizarro  brought  over  to  enslave  the  empire  of  the 
Incas." 

'<  My  promises  to  the  countries  in  which  I  made  war,  are  ful- . 
filled — I  give  them  independence,  and  leave  them  the  choice  of 
their  government" 

San  Martin  proceeded  to  Callao,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Chili. 

The  congress,  now  lefl  to  themselves,  appointed  a  supreme 
junta  of  three  enlightened  men,  to  whom  4hey  confided  the  execu- 
tive power.  In' November,  1822,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Liida 
for  the  southern  coast,  but  in  January,  1823,  shortly  afler  land- 
ing, the  army  was  defeated  and  dispersed.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  a  general  discontent  among  the  people,  and  in  F^ 
luary,  the  sittings  of  the  congress  were  suspended  by  Rivaaguero 
the  president,  who  shortly  afler  dissolved  them  in  a  most  uncon- 
stitutional manner,  and  every  tiling  was  in  confusion.  AvaiMng 
themselves  of  these  disorders,  in  June,  1623,  the  Spanish  army 
under  general  Canterac,  re-entered  Ltmay  having  driven  the  p»- 
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triots  into  Callao.  They  remained  in  the  capital  about  a  fortnight, 
tevying  contributions  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  This  was 
I  short  and  sad  termination  of  a  struggle  which  had  been  so  suc- 
jessful  under  the  direction  of  an  able  leader.  Whilst  tlie  cause 
of  the  revolution  was  thus  prostrated  in  Peru,  general  Bolivar  was 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  in  Colombia.  Foreseeing  that  if  the 
affairs  of  Peru  were  not  placed  in  a  better  condition,  the  royal  au- 
thority would  shortly  be  re-established  in  that  country,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Colombia  would  be  endangered,  and  being  invited 
by  the  Peruvians,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  that  country.  This 
be  did  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  w^as  most  cordially 
received  at  Lima,  and  appointed  dictafor  until  the  Spaniards 
should  be  expelled  or  subdued.  On  his  Japproach,  the  royalists 
retired  into  the  interior. 

In  addition  to  a  formidable  enemy  that  possessed  the  whole  of 
Upper,  and  most  of  the  interior  of  Lower  Peru,  the  hberator  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  with  difficulties,  in  the  dissensions 
among  the  patriots,  which  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
revolutionary  cause.  Rivaaguero,  the  late  president  of  the  con- 
gress, collected  a  force  to  oppose  both  the  congress  and  Bolivar. 
This  insurrection,  however,  was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  prin- 
cipal instigators  were  made  prisoners,  and  exiled :  but  the  disas- 
ters of  the  army,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  parties  soon  obliged  the 
congress  to  confer  on  Bolivar  the  supreme  power  as  dictator,  to 
preserve  the  republic  from  ruin  ;  notwithstanding,  however,  Boli- 
var found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Truxillo  for  safety  until  the  ar- 
rival of  his  re-enforcements  from  Colombia. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1824,  the  royalists  under  general 
Caoterac,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Lima  without  opposition, 
and  about  the  same  time,  of  the  important  fortress  of  Callao,  by 
means  of  a  defection  of  the  troops  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  which 
formed  part  of  the  garrison.  The  state  of  aflairs  in  Peru  was  now 
critical  and  alarming.  The  factious  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
judice the  people  against  Bolivar,  and  charged  him  with  entertain- 
ing ambitious  designs,  which  induced  him  to  address  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  people,  dated  at  Truxillo,  the  11th  of  March,  1824. 
Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  liberator  to  forward  his  re-en- 
forcements from  Colombia,  and  to  organize  a  force  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign,  sufficient  to  liberate  the  whole  of  Peru  from  the 
power  of  the  royalists  ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  acquire  a  naval 
superiority  in  order  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  war  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  Such  additions  were  therefore  made  to 
the  naval  force,  as  to  enable  the  patriots,  not  only  to  blockade  the 
port  of  Callao,  but  to  destroy  a  number  of  vessels  in  that  harbour. 

The  army  being  at  length  completely  organized,  commenced 
its  operations  in  the  month  of  June,  1824,  and  crossing  the  An- 
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des,  routed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  3500  men, 
with  great  loss.  In  addition  to  the  other  advantages  of  this  vic- 
tory, it  was  productive  of  an  accession  to  the  forces  of  the  patri- 
ots of  500  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  100  of  his  cavahy,  who 
deserted  the  royal  standard,  went  over  to  the  patriots,  and  fought 
bravely  against  the  Spaniards. 

The  beginning  of  August,  1824,  the  liberating  army  was  at 
Conocancha,  and  the  royali^^ts  having  approaehed  near  it  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitering,  Bolivar  marched  with  his  whole  force, 
with  the  determination  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  a  general  action. 
Alarmed  by  this  movement,  the  royalists  retraced  their  steps  by 
forced  marches,  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  point  on  the  road 
to  Jauja,  (where  Bolivar  had  intended  to  take  a  position,  with 
the  view  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement,)  several  hours  before 
the  independents  arrived.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  continued 
to  retreat  in  the  most  precipitate  manner,  Bolivar,  unwilling  that 
they  should  escape,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to  engage  them  with 
his  whole  force,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalrv',  although 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  pur- 
sued at  full  speed.  The  patriots  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Junin,  and  took  a  position  near  them,  hoping  that  the 
inferiority  of  their  numbers  would  induce  the  royalists  to  engage 
them.  The  event  answered  their  expectations  ;  for  relying  on 
his  superior  numbers,  the  enemy  made  a  furious  charge  on  the  pa- 
triot cavalry,  which  sustained  the  shock  with  great  firmness.  The 
conflict  was  sharp,  and  in  the  successive  charges,  each  party,  at 
times,  seemed  to  have  the  advantage ;  but  at  length  the  royalists 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  beaten,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
their  infantry  for  safety,  which  had  continued  its  retreat  towards 
Jauja,  and  was  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action  when  the  bat- 
tle was  decided.  The  enemy  sustained  a  severe  loss ;  235  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  ten  chiefs  and  officers ;  many 
were  wounded  and  dispersed,  and  SO  made  prisoners,  besides 
which,  300  horses  were  taken  with  all  their  equipments,  and  im- 
mense spoil.  The  loss  of  the  patriots  was  60  killed  and  wounded.* 
The  action  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess nearly  destrojred  the  enemy's  cavalry,  on  which  they  princi- 
pally relied,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  had  a 
highly  favourable  influence  on  the  army  and  the  people  of  Peru. 

Two  days  after  this  victory,  the  republicans  followed  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  valley  of  Jauja.  From  the  battle  of 
Junin,  no  important  action  occurred  untU  the  9th  of  December. 
After  much  skilful  manceuvreing  on  both  sides,  general  Sucre, 
eommanding  the  liberating  array,  consisting  of  the  united  forces 
«f  Colombia  and  Peru,  took  a  position  at  Ajracucho  early  in  De* 

*  8«e  BoUvar'B  despatch. 
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ccralber,  near  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  on  a  height  On  the 
8th  of  the  month,  some  skirmishes  took  place  ;  and  on  the  foU 
lowing  day,  the  enemy  attacked  the  liberating  army ;  his  right 
was  commanded  by  general  Valdez,  composed  of  four  battalions 
and  two  squadrons  of  huzzars,  with  four  field  pieces  ;  his  centre 
by  general  Monet,  consisting  of  five  battalions ;  and  general 
Yillalobos  commanded  the  lefl,  composed  of  four  battalions,  with 
seven  pieces  of  artillery.  The  remainder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
formed  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  General  Cordova  commanded  the 
right  of  the  liberating  army,  with  the  second  division  of  Colom- 
bia, consisting  of  the  battalions  of  Bogota  and  the  voltigeurs  of 
Pinchincha  and  Caraccas  ;  general  Llamar  commanded  the  lef), 
composed  of  the  battalions  of  Peru,  and  three  legions  of  Colom- 
bians, and  the  division  of  general  Lara  formed  the  reserve.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  there  were  9310  of  the  Spanish 
army,  commanded  by  Canterac,  the  viceroy,  in  person ;  and  only 
5780  of  the  liberating  army,  headed  by  the  intrepid  general  Su- 
cre. But  although  the  two  armies  were  unequal  in  numbers^ 
they  were  both  ardent  to  engage,  and  both  confident  of  victory. 
The  Colombian  division  marched  with  supported  amia,  in  the 
most  intrepid  manner,  and  taking  their  station  near  the  Spanish 
line,  opened  a  fire  with  such  coolness  and  destructive  effect,  that 
the  enemy  soon  began  to  give  way :  and  in  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts to  mcdntain  th^r  ground,  they  were  driven  back  and  thrown 
into  confui^ioo.  The  division  of  Peru  on  the  led,  experienced  m 
more  vigorous  resistance,  and  was  re-enforced  by  general  Lara 
with  two  battalions  of  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Colombian 
guards.  This  enabled  the  l^fl,  as  well  as  the  right,  to  gain 
ground  on  the  enemy ;  and  in  a  few  moments,  nothing  could  re- 
sist the  impetuosity  of  the  troops  of  the  united  army.  The  se- 
cond squadron  of  huzzars  of  Junin  made  a  brilliant  charge  on 
the  enemy's  cavalry  posted  on  the  right  of  general  Valdez,  and 
repulsed  them  ;  the  Colombian  grenadiers  alighted  and  charged 
the  Spanish  infantry  on  foot,  and  the  regiment  of  huzzars  of  Co- 
lombia, charged  with  their  lances  the  grenadiers  of  the  viceroy's 
guard,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  ardour  and  impetuosity 
of  the  republicEUi  troops  soon  decided  the  battle,  which  was  short, 
but  terrible.  The  slaughter  was  immense  for  the  numbers  en- 
gaged. The  enemy  had  2600  men  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field  of  action,  including  the  viceroy  wounded,  and  six  generals 
killed.  The  united  army  sustained  a  loss  of  823  killed  and! 
wounded,  ofwhich  there  were  one  general,  eight  ofiicers,  and  300 
men  killed,  and  six  generals,  thirty-four  officers,  and  480  men 
wounded.  What  remained  of  the  Spanish  army  capitulated,  and 
a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  field  of  battle,  between  the  royal  com- 
mander, Canterac,  and  general  Sucre,  whereljy  all  the  royal 
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troops  in  Peru,  all  military  poists,  all  rojol  artillerj  and  magaziDos, 
and  the  whole  of  Peru  occupied  by  the  Spanish,  were  surrendered 
to  the  patriots  as  the  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Ayacucbo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distin^shed  victories  which  the  an- 
nals of  the  South  American  revolution  afford,  whether  con^- 
dered  with  reference  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  achievement,  its  deci* 
sive  character,  or  its  important  consequences.  It  annihilated  the 
Spanish  power,  and  liberated  all  of  Lower  Peru.  Its  immediate 
trophies  were  9310  men  killed  and  made  prisoners  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  348  which  surrendered  in  garrisons  in  Cusco,  Are- 
quipa,  and  Puno,  including  the  column  of  general  Ramirez  dis- 
persed in  Quilca.  The  troops  which  afterwards  surrendered  in 
Upper  Peni,  on  Sucre's  marching  into  that  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  victory,  amounted  to  4610,  making  a  grand  total 
of  18,598,  including  25  general  officers,  and  1100  chiefs  and  of- 
ficers.* 

The  liberator  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Peruvians,  and 
another  to  the  army  of  Colombia.  In  the  former  he  says,  that 
''  the  army  has  fulfilled  the  promise  he  made  to  them  in  its  name, 
of  emancipating  Peru  ;  and  adds,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
that  he  must  also  fulfil  the  promise  he  bad  made  to  them,  of  di- 
vesting himself  c^  the  dictatorship,  the  moment  victory  declared 
their  freedom,  and  sealed  their  destiny." 

General  Rodel,  who  commanded  the  castle  of  Callao,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  capitulation  entered  into  by  his  supe- 
rior officer,  Canterac ;  in  consequence  of  which,  that  fortress  was 
immediately  invested  by  the  Colombian  troops,  and  rigorously 
blockaded  by  a  naval  force,  part  of  the  navy  of  Chili  being  placed 
under  the  orders  of  BoUvar  by  the  government  of  that  country  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  Peruvian  congress  was  installed, 
on  which  occasion  the  liberator  transmitted  to  Uiem  an  interesting 
message,  containing  a  resignation  of  his  authority. 

He  speaks  of  the  internal  disorders  of  the  country — the  exer- 
tions he  had  made  to  remedy  them,  and  of  their  relations  with  the 
other  independent  governments.  "  Colombia,"  he  observes, 
**  their  ally  and  confederate  had  employed  her  army,  her  navy, 
and  her  treasure,  in  fighting  the  common  enemy,  making  the 
cause  her  own ;  which  ought  to  convince  the  congress  of  the  in- 
finite value  that  she  attaches  to  a  close  confederation  of  all  the 
new  states.  The  governments  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  had  offered  their  services ;  but  our  rapid  successes 
had  rendered  their  assistance  unnecessary."  The  agent  of  Co- 
lombia had  been  accredited,  and  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain;  the 
United  States,  and  of  Colombia,  had  presented  themselves  in  the 
*  Official  despatch  of  general  Sucre,  dated  19th  April,  1825. 
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capital,  to  ezercise  their  funotions.  He  speaks  with  confidence 
of  the  probability  of  England  and  France  recognising  the  inde- 
pendence of  Peru  on  being  informed  of  its  coniplote  liberation, 
and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Spanish  power. 

The  constituent  congress  passed  a  decree,  by  which  (hey  coi^ 
ferred  on  general  Bolivar  the  supreme,  political,  and  military  com- 
mand of  the  republic,  until  the  installation  of  the  congress  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  to  take  place  in  1826.  They  voted 
him  one  million  of  dollars  for  his  emment  services,  which  he  mag- 
nanimously declined  accepting.  They  also  ordered  that  an  eque»> 
trian  statue  of  the  liberator  should  be  erected  in  tlie  constitutional 
square  of  Lima,  and  a  medal  struck,  with  the  bust  pf  the  hero  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  this  inscription  : — '^  To  our  Libera- 
tor, Simon  Bolivar."  These  proceedings  of  the  congress 
were  communicated  to  the  illustrious  Bolivar,  by  its  president, 
whose  answer  contains  the  most  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

After  the  liberation  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Lower  P^u* 
general  Sucre  proceeded  to  Upper  Peru,  where  general  Olaneta 
still  held  out  against  the  patriots,  and  refused  to  agree  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation ;  but  as  the  conquerors -ofAyacucho  advanc- 
ed into  the  country,  the  corps  of  the  royal  army  at  Cochabamba, 
Chiquisaca,  Santa  Cruz,  and  other  places,  spontaneously  proclaim- 
ed their  independence,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the 
jcountry.  Those  who  adhered  to  Olaneta  were  dispersed  by  the 
brave  Sucre,  their  general  killed,  and  those  who  survived  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Thus  was  liberated  the  whole  of  Upper 
Peru,  except  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  which  had  been  invaded 
and  occupied  by  a  division  of  the  Brazilian  army. 

During  the  summer  of  1S25,  most  of  the  Colombian  troops 
which  had  been  employed  in  Peru,  embarked  at  Lima  for  Pana- 
ma. Bolivar  visited  Upper  Peru  in  June,  and  since  his  return  to 
Lima  he  has  remained  in  Lower  Peru,  as  dictator  and  ruler  of 
the  country.  He  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Callao,  and  kept  it  close- 
ly invested.  In  August  the  scurvy  raged  among  the  troops,  and 
sickness  prevailed  among  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  were 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  Spanish  Unes.  Neither  the  inhabit- 
ants nor  the  troops  had  any  other  than  salt  provisions,  and  many 
of  the  former  left  the  place  and  threw  themselves  on  the  generosi- 
ty of  the  besiegers,  whilst  the  latter  deserted  daily.  General  Ro- 
del,  however,  obstinately  continued  to  hold  out,  when  it  was  eyir 
dent  that  the  possession  of  the  castle  could  be  of  no  use  to  Spain, 
and  that  it  must  soon  yield  to  a  destiny  which  was  inevitable.  The 
fortress  held  out  until  early  in  the  year  1826,  when  it  surrender- 
ed. The  garrison  was  reduced  to  about  600  men,  who,  with 
their  commander,  general  Kodel,  embarked  for  Europe.  The 
fan  of  Callao  terminated  the  war  in  Peru,  and  the  ColombiaB 
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troops  employed  in  tha  siege  of  Chat  place  were  to  be  immediate- 
Ij  transpofted  to  their  own  eountiy. 

Bolivar,  while  administering  the  government  of  Lower  Peru, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  adoption  of  republican  institutions,  has 
not  confined  his  attention  to  that  republic  His  mighty  mind  and 
capacious  patriotism  compass  all  the  vast  countries  fonnerfy  Spa« 
nish  in  America*  On  the  7th  of  December,  he  despatched  a  cir- 
cular from  Lima,  to  all  the  new  republics,  urging  the  appointment 
of  plenipotentiaries^  to  form  a  general  confederacy,  which  were 
to  meet  «at  Panama.  The  circular  having  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  governments  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  the  lib^tor 
soon  after  appointed  two  delegates  to  represent  Peru,  who  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
theplenipotentiaries  from  the  other  republics. 

The  liberator  has  made  provisions  in  Peni  for  the  education  of 

the  Indians,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic ;  300  dollars  a  month 

are  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth  in  the  colleges 

.  of  Liberty  and  St  Charies,  and  200  monthly,  are  to  be  expended 

for  the  same  laudaMe  purpose  at  the  college  of  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Extent  of  territory  f  and  face  of  the  country — description  ofdepari- 
ments — cities  of  Potosi^  Charcas,  and  La  Paz — riverSj  climatey 
productionSj  mines,  commerce,  and  population* 

THE  new  republic  of  Bolivar  is  composed  of  that  extensive 
and  highly  interesting  country  heretofore  called  Upper  Peru,  con- 
sisting of  seven  separate  territorial  governments,  formerly  deno- 
minated intendancies,  but  now  called  departments,  which  are  Po- 
tosi,  Charcas  or  La  Plata,  Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  or 
Puno,  Moxos,  and  Chiquitos.  This  tract  of  country  extends 
from  lat  14o  to  24o  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles ;  and 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  river  Paraguay,  about  the  same  dis- 
tance ;  it  is  watered  by  the  head  branches  of  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata,  and  traversed  by  the  Andes.  It  possesses  a  climate  of  al- 
most every  variety  of  temperature,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frozen 
zone,  and  a  soil  well  sijited  to  the  productions  of  both  Europe 
and  the  Indies.  The  region  which  extends  from  Oruro  to  Jujui, 
from  170  52^^  to  220  south  lat,  comprises  the  most  mountainous 
and  irregular  part  of  the  country,  ascending  gradually  on  every 
side  to  Potosi,  which  is  the  most  elevated  part  Here  the  two 
noble  rivers,  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  take  their  rise  within  about 
seventy  miles  of  each  other,  in  lat.  17o  30^  south,  and  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  former  under  the  equator, 
and  the  latter  in  35o  south  lat  at  a  distance  of  nearly  2500  miles 
from  each  other.  This  whole  cotmtry  is  cold  and  mountainous  ; 
but  steril  as  is  its  surface,  its  bowels  are  rich  in  the  precious  me- 
tals* 
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There  are  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  extending  through  this  ter- 
ritory, from  north  to  sooth^  which  are  called  the  eastern  and  wes- 
lem.  The  eastern  is  the  loAieatf  and  its  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  while  the  western  range  is  more  low,  irr^ular,  is 
less  a  region  of  frost,  and  the  communication  through  the  inter- 
Tening  vaDies  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  not  obstructed  bj  one  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  range.* 

Poton  is  the  most  southern  department,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces.  Extending  from  the  Pacific  across  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  it  is  generally  a  lofVy  and  mountainous  region,  with 
the  exception  of  some  beautiful  and  fertile  vallies,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  river  San  Juan  and  its  branches,  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Pilcomayo,  one  of  the  principal  western  tributaries  of  the 
great  La  Plata  ;  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Juan  approach  veiy 
near  the  Pacific.  The  principal  river  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
is  the  Loxa.  Here  the  vallies  are  rich  in  the  various  productions 
of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  ;  the  mountains,  however,  are 
cold  and  steril,  almost  excluding  vegetation,  but  rich  in  the  me- 
talic  treasures.  In  addition  to  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi, 
which  are  considered  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  South 
America,  almost  every  section  of  this  department  abounds  with 
valuable  mines  of  silver.  There  are  also  many  rich  mines  of 
gold,  copper,  and  iron  ores  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country — in  short,  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  worid,  either  in  respect  to  abuD> 
dance  or  variety. 

The  population  of  Poiosi  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  is  sup 
posed,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  be  about  1 12,000,  including 25,000 
Indians.  The  principal  town,  and  also  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Bolivar,  is  the  celebrated  mining  city  of  Potosi,  situated  in  laL  19o 
30^  S.,  at  the  elevation  of  1 1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  great  post  road  leading  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Linui ;  1 650  miles 
from  the  former,  and  1215  from  the  latter,  and  about  300  miles 
east  of  tiie  Pacific  ocean.  The  city  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oelebrated  mountain  of  the  same  name,  so  &mous  for  the  im- 
mense riches  which  it  has  been  pouring  forth  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  figure  of  this  mountain  is  corneal,  and  it  is  co- 
vered with  green,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  spots,  which  give  it  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  unlike  to  any  other  mountain  in  the  world ;  it 
is  entirely  bare  of  trees  or  shrdbs.  The  city  of  Potosi  is  neariy 
niae  mflea  in  circumference ;  it  is  divided  into  the  city  properi 

*  For  this  aecount  of  the  ii«w  repablie  of  BoUvar,  we  are  principftUy  hi* 
debted  to  the  letters  of  Don  Vincente  Pazoe,  on  the  United  Provinces  of 
Sooth  America,  the  most  anthontic  and  valuable  work  on  that  countrv. 
The  author  ia  a  native  of  the  country  and  a  man  of  leamiog  and  mtelfi- 
gence,  as  well  as  patriotism  and  homanity. 
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and  YngemoSy  where  are  situated  the  labratories  of  the  mines,  and 
which  are  separated  by  a  small  stream,  called  the  river  of  the 
lakes,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bndge.     The  city  and  YngcnoU 
are  nearly  a  mile  apart.     The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  paved  with  round  stones,  with  side  walks.     The  bouses  are 
uniformly  of  one  story,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  balconies  of 
wood,  and  without  chimnics,  each  one  having  a  yard  in  the  rear, 
supplied  with  fountains  of  water.     There  are  in  Potosi  three  mo- 
nastcries,  five  convents,  and  nineteen  parochial  churches,  which 
are  richly  ornamented  with  silver.     On  the  north  side  of  the  pub- 
h'c  square  is  situated  the  mint,  which  is  a  grand  edifice  of  free 
stone,  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  two  stones  high,  and  nearly 
450Teet  square,  in  which  are  offices  for  the  governors  and  work- 
men, and  apartments  for  the  extensive  machinery.     The  coining 
of  this  mint  surpasses  that  of  Lima  or  Santiago,  and  is  said  to 
have  amounted,  in  prosperous  times,  to  4,000,000  of  dollars  an- 
nually.    The  climate  of  Potosi  is  very  cold,  and  for  a  distaince  of 
twelve  miles  around  the  city  there  are  no  trees  or  shrubbery  of  any 
kind,  and  nothing  vegetates,  except  a  species  of  green  moss.  On 
the  hills  above  the  town,  there  are  about  thirty  artificial  lakes  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  and  turning  the  mills  of  the  miners ; 
the  number  of  mills,  or  amalgamation  works,  are  120 ;  the  ores 
worked  in  these  are  brought  down  from  tjie  mountains  above,  at 
the  height  of  16,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*     The  ex- 
traordinary mines  of  this  mountain  were  accidentally  discovered 
in  1545  by  an  Indian  named  Ilualpa,  as  he  was  pursuing  his  goats 
upon  the  mountain ;  but  others  say  that  the  first  discoverer  was 
Potocchi,  from  whom  the  mountain  derives  its  name.     Potosi, 
according  to  the  best  autliorities,  contains  a  population  of  40,000 

*  The  following  is  the  process  of  separating  the  metals  from  the  ores: — 
The  mills  set  in  operation  several  copper  or  iron  hammers  of  the  weight  of 
200  pounds,  by  which  the  ore  is  reduced  to  powder.  To  prepare  it  for 
this  operation,  it  is  sometimes  dried ;  at  others,  moistened  with  water. 
This  powder  is  sided  through  large  iron  or  copper  sieves,  requiring  four 
or  five  Indians  each  :  what  passes  through  the  sieve,  is  taken  for  amalga- 
mation  ;  and  what  does  not,  is  returned  to  the  mills.  The  pulverized  ore 
is  wet,  and  kneaded  with  the  feet  by  the  Indians,  and  then  spread  on  floors 
about  one  foot  thick,  in  parcels  of  about  2500  weight  each.  On  theso 
heaps,  about  200  weight  of  salt,  and  a  quantity  of  mercury,  which  varies 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore,  are  strewed,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
stirred  eight  or  ten  times  a  day,  sometimes  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  This 
is  the  process  of  amalgamation,  the  object  of  which,  is  to  have  the  mercury 
unite  or  amalgamate  with  the  grains  of  silver.  When  this  process  is 
through,  the  mass  is  removed  into  vats,  where  the  earth  is  washed  off,  and 
the  amalgam  is  found  at  the  bottom,  which  is  put  into  bags  and  hung  up 
for  the  quicksilver  to  drain  off  j  the  bags  are  beaten  and  pressed,  and  final- 
ly the  amalgam  is  hardened,  and  the  remaining  quicksilver  evaporated  by 
means  of  ignited  charcoal.  What  remains,  is  a  lump  of  grains  of  silyer, 
which  require  to  be  fused  to  unite  them  into  a  mass. 

ToL.n.  .         u 
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mhabitanU,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  miniag ;  it  is  the  focus  of  all  the 
commerce  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Upper  and  Lower  Peru,  and 
Hi  a  place  of  great  business  and  wealth.  The  other  considerable 
towns  in  this  department  are  Pilaya,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  containing  12,000  inhabitants ;  it  enjoys  a  fine  climate, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country  ;  Tarija,  situated  in  lat.  21^ 
Z(y  south,  in  a  delightful  valley  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  po» 
polation  of  10,000 ;  Tupiza,  Lipiz,  Tarapaca,  St«  Francisco  de 
Atacama,  are  near  the  Pacific. 

The  intendancy  of  Choreas  or  La  Plata  is  watered  by  the  river 
Pilcomayo  and  its  branch,  the  Cachimayo,  which  flow  into  the 
La  Plata,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  their  fish  ;  their  banks  arc  clothed  with  verdure,  and  covered 
with  forests.  This  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district,  its  cli- 
mate is  generally  warm,  and  it  has  some  vineyards  and  sugar 
plantations ;  it  abounds  with  cultivated  farms,  and  affords  fine  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruits.  There  are  few  mines 
in  it. 

Charcas,  now  called  Chuquisaca,  the  capital,  in  lat.  190  S.  is 
distant  75  miles  northeast  of  Potosi,  and  was  founded  by  one  of 
Pizarro^s  captains,  in  the  year  153S  ;  it  stands  on  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  several  small  hills,  and  has  a  fine  cli- 
mate. The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  veiy 
wide  and  well  paved.  The  houses  are  regularly  built  one  story 
high,  with  balconies  of  wood,  and  spacious  gardens  in  the  rear ; 
its  population  at  present  does  not  exceed  15,000.  The  cathedral 
is  a  magnificent  edifice  ;  the  gate  is  of  copper,  very  massy  and 
much  ornamented.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  is  a  splendid 
building,  with  grand  saloons  and  spacious  gardens  with  fountains 
of  water ;  and  is  furnished  in  a  princely  style.  There  are  also 
five  convents,  three  nunneries,  an  university,  two  colleges,  and 
an  academy  for  law-students.  In  the  university  and  colleges, 
there  are  about  500  students,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  city  of  Oruro  is  situated  in  south  lat.  17o  58',  171 
miles  northwest  of  Potosi.  It  is  admirably  located  for  inland 
commerce,  and  is  about  170  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Arica  on 
the  Pacific  ;  the  post  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima  passes 
through  it ;  there  is  a  goo(l  mule  road  to  Arica.  The  city  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  mineral  mountain  of  the  same  nams.  Its 
figure  is  a  crescent ;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  its  houses  are  regu- 
larly of  one  story.  It  has  five  convents,  and  its  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  from  the  ocean.  The  population  is  about 
15,000. 

The  department  of  Cochahomba  forms  an  oblong  tract  of  land, 
extending  from  east  to  west  520  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
92  miles.     The  western  section  of  tliis  territory  is  traversed  by 
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the  Andes,  from  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope,  or  gentle  de- 
ctivity  from  the  west  until  it  is  lost  in  the  interminable  plains  on 
the  east.  This  district  of  country  is  well  watered  by  the  head 
branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  possesses  every  variety  of  soil 
and  climate.  On  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  winter  reigns 
continually,  while  the  plains  below  are  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure.  The  fecundity  of  nature  is  here  displayed  in  all  its 
richness  and  beauty ;  all  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  every 
class  and  variety,  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  observer  ;  trees  and 
plants  innumerable,  cover  the  soil  with  great  abundance,  and  fill 
the  atmosphere  with  a  salubrity  and  fragrance  beyond  any  other 
region.  Among  the  agricultural  productions,  are  wheat,  vines, 
and  the  olive,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  choicest  fruits  of 
both  ten)perate  and  tropical  climates  ;  and  so  productive  is  the 
country  in  grass,  that  its  name  in  the  dialect  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  means  rich  grass.  This  territory  thus  excelling  both 
in  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  is  not  rich  as  might  be 
supposed  in  mineral  treasures.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
115,000,  consisting  principally  of  industrious  farmers  and  skilful 
mechanics,  distinguished  for  their  intelligence.  The  capital  is 
the  city  of  Oropesa,  or  Cochabamba,  in  south  lat.  18^  31'',  situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  plain  near  the  river  Sacabo.  The  city  is 
square,  and  the  streets,  which  are  spacious,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  It  contains  five  convents  and  two  nunneries,  with 
a  population  of  25,000. 

Theidepartment  of  l^a  Paz,  has  a  population  of  110,000,  ex- 
clusive of  Indians.  The  western  section  of  this  territory  is  an 
extensive  plain,  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
Titicaca.  The  climate  is  cold  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Andes,  and  its  productions  are  principally  potatoes  and  barley. 
The  appearance  of  the  mountain  Illumani  is  wonderfully  grand, 
particularly  when  seen  in  the  night  time  from  the  city  of  La  Paz, 
situated  in  the  vallies  beloV,  at  a  distance  of  30  miles. 

This  territory  abounds  with  valuable  silver  mines,  and  many 
fertile  vallies :  its  waters  are  chiefly  embodied  in  the  great  lake 
,  Titicaca,  which  forms  its  western  boundary.  This  lake  is  about 
240  miles  in  circumference,  its  medium  width  is  about  30  miles, 
containing  several  beautiful  islands.  Its  borders  are  picturesque 
and  covered  with  villages  and  cultivated  fields.  It  abounds  with 
excellent  fish,  and  on  its  shores  and  islands  are  found  great  num- 
bers of  water-fowl,  of  various  species.  The  waters  of  the  cast- 
em  section  of  this  department  consists  principally  of  the  river 
Tipuani  and  its  branches.  This  river  pours  down  from  the  east- 
em  Andes,  like  a  torrent,  and  flowing  with  an  impetuous  and 
noisy  current,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  through  the  narrow  defiles 
of  the  mountains  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  valley  of  Tipu- 
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anil  unites  with  the  ChaUana  which  rises  in  the  same  chain  of 
mountains,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Beni ;  here  it  loses  its  fbp 
pidity,  and  flows  with  a  smooth  and  even  current  towards  the 
coast.  The  rirer  Beni,  after  a  course  of  several  hundred  miles, 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  unites  with  the  Madeira,  and  these 
united  waters  constitute  the  great  southern  branchof  the  Amazon. 

The  capital  of  this  department  is  the  city  of  La  Paz,  situated 
in  lat  160  3(K  south,  160  miles  east  of  the  Pacific.  It  hes  in  a 
hollow,  considerably  below  the  elevation  of  the  plains  which  ex- 
tend from  the  eastern  Andes  to  the  lake,  and  is  divided  by  the  ri- 
ver Chookeago,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  river  Tipuani.  There 
are  four  stone  bridges  across  the  river ;  the  streets  are  rectangu- 
lar and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  are  principally  built  of  stone, 
of  two  and  three  stories  high,  many  of  thera  exhibiting  much 
taste  and  elegance  in  their  structure.  In  the  public  square  there 
are  some  sf^ndid  edifices  ;  in  the  centre,  stands  a  fountain  of 
water,  constructed  of  transparent  alabaster.  There  are  four  con- 
vents, three  nunneries,  five  parochial  churches,  a  college  and  an 
alms-house,  where  the  poor  are  entertained.  The  city  stands  at 
the  base  of  the  peak  of  lUmani,  which  overlooks  it,  and  w^hose 
snowy  summit  and  verdant  sides  exhibit  a  splendid  view.  The 
plains  which  surround  the  city  are  clothed  in  perpetual  vendurc, 
and  are  very  fertile,  supplying  it  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
The  popidation  of  the  city  is  40,000. 

The  department  of  Sania  Cruz  or  Puno,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000,  is  well  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  other 
head  waters  of  the  Mamore,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon.  It  is 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Misque  and  Santa  Cruz,  from  which 
the  department  takes  its  name.  The  province  of  Misque  is  com- 
prised in  its  western  section,  enjoying  a  warm  climate.  The 
chief  town,  whicli  is  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  a  fino  valley,  of 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  12,000. 
This  is  an  extremely  fertile  province,*  producing,  in  great  abun- 
dance, com,  sugar,  grapes,  bees  wax,  and  honey.  The  province 
of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated  east  of  Misque.  The  chief  town  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  the  capital,  situated  in  lat  17o  49'  south, 
at  the  foot  of  a  small  range  of  mountains.  The  productions  of 
this  province  are  the  same  as  those  of  Misque,  but  cultivation  is 
more  neglected  ;  there  are  no  mines  in  the  district 

Moxos  and  Chiquitoa  are  departments  of  great  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, but  have  only  a  small  population.  Moxos  extends  from 
north  to  south  360  miles,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  east  and 
west.  It  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  Beni,  Mamore,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  which,  rising  in  the  eastern  Andes,  flow  into  the  Amazon. 
Chiquitos  lies  southeast  of  Moxos,  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  west 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  and  is  a  country  of  great  extent,  but  thinly 
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settled.  The  territoiy  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos  extend  from  lat. 
140  to  200  south,  embracing  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of 
country  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  cultivation,  but 
possessing  immense  natural  resources,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
a  vast  population  in  affluence.  The  climate  of  these  intendan- 
cies  is  like  the  East  Indies,  with  half  yearly  alternations  of  rainy 
and  dry  seasons  ;  the  productions  also  are  similar ;  cinnamon  is 
produced  in  abundance.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish ; 
honey  is  also  collected  in  great  quantities  in  the  forests.  The 
silk  worm  abounds,  and  the  mulberry,  on  which  it  feeds,  is  a  com- 
mon tree  of  the  country.  The  intendancies  or  departments  are 
divided  into  provinces,  and  the  latter  into  curacies  or  parishes, 
like  Peru,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  curate,  a  cacique,  and  an 
alcade. 

The  territories  of  the  new  republic  of  Bolivar,  are  an  interior 
country,  embracing  only  about  three  degrees  of  coast  on  the  Pa- 
cific ;  yet  no  portion  of  South  America  possesses  a  more  salu- 
brious climate,  or  more  exuberant  soil,  variety  of  productions,  or 
inexhaustible  mineral  treasures.  Although  its  territory  is  not  so 
extensive  as  some  of  the  other  republics,  and  is  almost  without 
sea  coast;  yet  so  abundant  are  the  resources  of  the  soil  and  mines, 
that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population,  and  of  becoming 
a  wealthy  and  prosperous  republic.  A  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment, with  just  and  liberal  institutions,  securing  to  all  classes  of 
people  their  rights,  protecting  and  encouraging  their  industry,  and 
diffusing  among  them  the  light  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  educa- 
tion, is  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  prosperity  to  this  country. 
Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  1,740,000,  considerably  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Peru ;  its  character  is  similar,  but  perhaps  more 
hardy  and  industrious.  There  are  more  Indians,  Mestizos,  and 
Cholos  ;  but  fewer  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  than  in  Peru.  The 
Indians  alone  amount  to  1,155,000.  They  are  sober  and  honest, 
and  have  the  most  persevering  habits  of  industry ;  they  make  good 
agriculturists  and  labourers  of  every  kind,  and  are  robust,  mus- 
cular, and  free  from  diseases.  They  perform  all  the  heavy  work 
of  the  country,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  carrying  on  their 
shoulders  160  pounds.  The  Mestizos  and  Cholos  usually  pos- 
sess  moderate  fortunes  ;  they  carry  on  most  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  superintend  the  Haciendas  or  planta- 
tions of  the  men  of  fortune.  They  are  expert  mechanics,  and 
have  astonishing  faculties  of  imitation.* 

•  In  1801,  a  Swede,  with  a  company  of  equeBtrian  performerB,  arrived 
at  Lima,  and  after  obtaining  permusion  of  the  king,  proceeded  into  the  in- 
terior to  CuBco,  and  exhibited  their  performanccB  to  the  delight  and  aato- 
niflhrnent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  yoonff  Choice  soon  began  to  imitate  th« 
feata  the  v  had  witnessed,  and  with  such  success,  that  in  a  short  time  they 
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The  yegetabie  prodnctioiifl  of  the  republic  are  similar  to  Pcm, 
compristiig  those  of  both  temperate  and  tropica]  climates,  all  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  almost  spontaneously.  Among 
tibose  more  rare  or  peculiar  to  the  countiy,  are  ctisfMimon,  the  p<h 
M9,  which  is  beheved  to  be  indigenous  in  tiiis  region  ;  oAro,  a 
sweet  root  and  an  important  article  of  food  ;  qmnooy  or  Penman 
rice,  much  used  as  a  grain  for  food,  and  from  which,  together 
with  Indian  com,  a  tiquor  is  made,  called  chica,  of  nniver^  use 
among  the  Indians ;  a/sft,  or  Guinea  pepper ;  cocoj  a  bitter  herb, 
which  constitutes  the  tobacco  of  the  Indians,  and  is  extensively 
naed ;  quinquina  or  Peruvian  bark,  ranUla  and  ginger.  The  fo> 
rests  abound  with  various  gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  and  the 
mountains  with  common  epsom  and  ^auber  salts,  nitre,  green 
vitriol,  native  soda,  and  numerous  other  mineral  substances. 

The  Llama  and  other  animals  mentioned  in  Peru,  are  common 
in  this  country ;  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with  greater  facility 
than  in  Mexico.  A  large  proportion  of  the  products  from  the 
mines  exported  fivm  Peru,  has  been  from  the  territories  of  this 
republic.  From  15o  to  23^  south  latitude,  there  are  twenty-two 
sflver  and  eleven  gold  mines,  which  have  been  worked,  besides 
gold  washings  found  in  the  river  Tipuaui  and  its  numerous  branch- 
es. The  precious  metals  extracted  from  these  mines  have  been 
estimated  at  14,000,000  dollars  annually ;  and  the  coin  and  bol- 
Bon  exported,  at  8,240,000.  Gold  is  found  every  where  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tipuani  by  digging  a  sufficient  depth,  and  finer  in  its 
native  state  by  a  carat  and  a  half  than  the  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States.  The  gold  is  found  mixed  with  a  hard  blue  clay,  which 
is  taken  out  together,  and  the  clay  separated  by  washing  in  canals 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  annual  product  of  the  river  Ti- 
puani has  been  35,200  ounces,  worth  16  dollars  per  ounce. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  almost  entirely  inland ;  it  has 
maintained  an  extensive  interior  trade  with  Peru  and  Buenos 
Ajrres ;  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  7,000,000  dol- 
lars, and  the  goods  received  from  the  latter,  at  18,000,000  dol- 
lars, previous  to  the  revolution,  part  of  which  roust  have  been  con- 
sumed in  Lower  Peru.  Foreign  goods  have  been  introduced 
either  through  Lima  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Spaniards  and  Cre- 
oles hitherto  have  been  almost  the  only  consumers  of  foreign 
goods,  as  the  Indians  and  mixed  races  have  used  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  consisting  of  coarse  cottons  and  baizes,  the 
king  having  prohibited  the  fiUling  and  dressing  of  cloths.  The 
cpnsumption  of  foreign  goods  must  now  increase  rapidly  and  to  a 
y«ry  great  extent,  as  tl^  freedom  of  the  Indians  and  Mesiisos 

•wild  perform  mD  the  foats  of  tlie  e^ioestriain,  who,  with  sstonuhmantT 
mwed  tbe  stroeti  fiUod  with  perfonnon,  whidi  obKcod  them  to  abmiinn 
their  enterpriM. 
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win  cause  them  to  imitate  the  manners  and  style  of  the  whites. 
The  churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  convents  in  this  re- 
public are  numerous,  and  have  amassed  wealth  to  an  extent  al- 
most incredible,  even  in  a  country  abounding  in  the  precious  me- 
tals. All  the  vessels  and  chandeliers  of  the  churches  are  of  sil- 
ver or  gold,  and  ttie  altars  and.  even  the  pulpits  are  oflen  covered 
with  silver ;  but  the  greatest  wealth  is  hoarded  in  the  nunneries 
and  monasteries.  Don  Yincente  Pozos  says  tliat  he  saw  in  a 
nunnery  in  La  Paz,  two  boxes,  each  of  four  feet  and^a  half  long, 
and  two  feet  broad,  filled  with  doubloons.  The  republic,  in  Au- 
gust, 1825,  by  its  representations,  declared  its  independence,  not 
only  of  Spain,  but  of  both  Lower  Peru  and  the  United  Provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  took  the  name  of  Bolivar,  from  the  hero 
of  that  name,  who  liberated  it  from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  It  has, 
at  present,  only  a  provisional  government,  not  having  yet  adopted 
a  constitution.  General  Sucre  was  appointed  by  the  congress 
captain-general  of  the  republic,  and  commander  of  the  military 
force ;  the  departments  are  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
called  a  president 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ReoohUum  breaks  mU  in  La  Paz — a  goverrimenl  is  established — 
ike  patriots  are  attacked  by  tlu  roycUists,  dispersed,  and  the  ciJty 
saclced — Buenos  Ayres  sends  an  amiy  to  Peru;  it  is  at  first  sue- 
cessfut,  but  finally  aefeated,  and  Peru  lost — the  revolution  breaks 
out  a^ain-^Cockahamha  is  sacked,  and  its  inhabiiants  mas^ 
sacred- — retaken  by  the  patriots — the  royalists  drive  the  patriots 
from  La  Paz^  covering  it  with  desolation — an  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres  again  ttdvances  into  Peru—^t  is  defeated  at  Sipesipe — the 
tear  kept  up  by  several  guerrilla  leaders — tlte  country  emanci' 
paled  by  the  victory  of  Ayacucho — Sucre  proceeds  to  Upper 
Peru,  and  all  the  royal  troops  surrender — Chiquitos  invad^  by 
the  Brazilians — a  congress  convened,  v;hich  declares  the  coun- 
try ind^endent,  and  passes  several  decrees. 

THE  seven  intendaneies,  now  departments,  composing  the  Bo- 
livarinn  republic,  belonged  to  the  viceroyal  jurisdiction  of  Peru, 
until  1778,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  viceroyaltj  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  They  were  not,  however,  embraced  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  royal  audience  of  Lima,  but  constituted  a  distinct  juris* 
diction,  called  the  district  or  audiencia  of  Charcas,  and  the  city 
of  that  name  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  royal  audiencia. 
This  country  sufibred  severely  during  the  rebellion  of  Tupac 
Amaru,  in  1780,  many  of  its  cities  being  almost  desolated,  and 
one  third  of  its  whole  population  destroyed  by  the  war. 

It  has  also  poured  its  blood  prodigally  in  the  late  revolutionaiy 
^^^^SS^^^y  And  has  experienced  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  having 
the  first  and  the  last  scenes  of  the  bloody  drama  exhibited  within 
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itfl  territory ;  of  being  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke^ 
and  the  last  to  be  redeemed  from  its  dominion.  Upper  Peru  and 
its  borders,  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  hav^ 
been  the  theatres  of  war  during  almost  the  whole  revolution ; 
but  as  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the  patriots  were  carried  on 
by  the  popular  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  are  closely  combined  with  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion there,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  relate  them  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  that  republic.  Some 
events,  however,  which  occurred  in  this  territory,  less  connected 
with  the  struggle  in  the  United  Provinces,  will  be  noticed  here. 

In  the  city  of  La  Paz,  distinguished  for  the  intelligence,  bra- 
very, and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  the  flame  of  the  revolution  first 
burst  forth,  and  such  was  the  implacable  fury  which  it  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  the  royal  chiefs,  that  it  served  immediately  to  light 
the  torch  of  civil  war,  which  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  devoted 
city,  became  a  consuming  Jire.  Afler  witnessing  the  subversion 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
a  government  in  the  peninsula,  emanating  from  the  people,  the 
inhabitants  claiming  die  same  rights  as  these  of  old  Spain,  and 
believing  it  disgraceful  to  remain  in  the  same  state  of  apathy  as 
they  did  during  the  war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
convened  in  a  public  meeting  on  the  25th  of  March,  1809,  to 
consider  their  political  situation.  They  deposed  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  erected  a  provisional  government  called  a  Junia 
TW^tra,  and  published  a  manifesto,  maintaining  their  right  of  go- 
verning themselves  as  Spain  had  done.  Authorities  were  es- 
tablished for  the  admimstratioa  of  jnstice,  and  soon  the  junta 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  an  armed  force  to  defend  the  new 
government  against  the  hostile  designs  of  the  royal  chiefs.  An 
army  was  sent  against  them  by  Cisneros,  the  viceroy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  Nieto,  and  another  by  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  com- 
manded by  Groyeneche,  which  were  expected  to  form  a  junction ; 
but  Goyeneche,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Nieto,  "stormed 
the  city  of  La  Paz,  which  not  being  in  a  situation  for  defence, 
was  obliged  to  surrender ;  not,  however,  without  a  resolute  re- 
sistance. The  monster  Goyeneche  immediately  caused  all  the 
principal  citizens  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  whence 
for  several  days  in  succession  they  were  sent  to  the  scaffold 
without  trial  and  without  discrimination.  At  length  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  give  some  colonr  or  form  to  this  massacre,  and 
Goyeneche  applied  to  Cisneros,  who,  instead  of  restraining  this 
bloody  assassin,  .decreed  that  all  who  remained  in  prison  should 
be  executed ;  but,  fortunately,  before  this  iymat  had  carried  thi^ 
sanguinary  decree  into  execution,  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  wrested  the  bloody  sceptre  from  his  hands, 
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and  saved  the  lives  of  the  rernaioing  prisoners.  Such,  however; 
had  heen  the  work  of  death  and  desolation,  that  Lia  Paz  had  be* 
come  like  a  desert.  Filled  with  terror  or  revenge  by  such  hor- 
rid barbarities,  its  inhabitants  who  escaped  massacre  or  confine^ 
ment,  fled  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  whither  they  were  pur- 
sued by  the  royal  troops,  and  such  was  their  horror  at  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that  except  a  few  who  escaped,  they  all 
either  fell  in  battle  or  perished  with  famine.  The  leaders  of  this 
unfortunate  revolution  were  the  two  Lanzas  and  Rodriguez,  who 
were  among  its  victims.* 

After  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Buenos  Ayres,  more  than  a 
jToar  from  the  commencement  of  that  at  La  Paz,  the  popular  go- 
vernment which  was  established  was  immediately  threatened  by 
the  royalists,  who  had  collected  from  all  quarters  in  Upper  Peru. 
An  army  was  sent  against  them  commanded  by  Ocampo,  which 
dispersed  them ;  this  army  was  re-enforced,  and  the  command 
given  to  general  Balcarce.  The  royal  army  of  Peru,  under  Sanz, 
governor  of  Potosi,  Nieto,  president  of  the  audience  of  Charcas, 
and  colonel  Cordova,  fortified  an  advantageous  position  at  Suy- 
pacha,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Balcarce,  and  completely 
routed.  The  patriot  general  following  up  his  advantages,  attack- 
ed them  at  Tupiza  with  equal  success ;  the  royal  chiefs  were  cap- 
tured and  shot.  Nieto  was  cut  short  in  his  career  of  tyranny ; 
he  had  treated  the  garrison  at  Charces  with  the  greatest  severity 
and  cr  Jelty,  condemning  all  who  were  suspected  of  entertaining 
pinions  favourable  to  the  patriots,  to  hard  labour  in  the  mines. 
The  rapacity  of  this  man  was  equal  to  his  tyranny ;  in  less  than 
one  year  afler  entering  into  his  office  he  is  said  to  have  accumu- 
lated 100,000  dollars.  The  succes'ses  of  the  patriots  enabled 
them  to  advance  to  the  river  Desaguedero,  on  the  lef^  bank  of 
which  they  extended  their  line  occupying  the  villages  of  Saxa, 
Guiaqui,  and  several  others.  Balcarce  had  6000  men,  and  the 
royal  army  commanded  by  Goyeneche  of  about  5000,  was  at  the 
village  of  Desaguedero.  The  patriots  had  hitherto  been  victori- 
ous in  every  town  through  which  they  passed,  the  people  received 
them  with  acclamations,  and  Abascsd  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  trem- 
bled for  the  safety  of  his  government  He  consented  to  have  the 
cabildo  of  Lima  open  a  negotiation  with  Castelli,  who  accompa- 
nied the  army  as  the  representative  of  the  popular  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  the  result  was  an  armistice  for  forty  days,  which 
only  served  to  afford  the  royalists  time  to  prepare  to  renew  hosti- 
lities. Availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  Groyeneche  made 
every  exertion  to  rouse  the  superstitions  of  his  troops,  and  to  ex- 
cite among  them  a  religious  enthusiasm.  The  troops  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  from  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  were  more  eiH 

*  Pazos*  Letters,  p.  31. 
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lightened  than  those  of  Peru,  and  manifested  but  little  respect  for 
the  religious  worship  of  the  Peruvians,  which  consisted  only  of 
external  forms  and  unmeaning  ceremonies.  Goyeneche  told  his 
troops,  principally  Indians  and  Mestizos  from  Cusco,  miserably 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  had  come 
into  the  country  to  destroy  their  religion,  and  that  they  were  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  king :  and  the  more  effectually  to  inflame 
their  religious  zeal,  he  proclaimed  to  the  whole  army,  that  the 
Virgin  del  Carmen  was  the  commander  in  chief,  and  himself  only 
her  lieutenant  His  exertions  were  too  successful,  his  troops 
were  tilled  with  enthusiasm,  which  inspired  them  with  courage  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  Goye- 
neche, without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1811,  attacked  the  patriots  at  Guaqui  with  great 
fury,  and  completely  routed  them  ;  so  great  was  their  panic,  that 
they  fled,  leaving  ail  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

After  this  unfortunate  defeat,  the  patriots  never  regained  pos- 
session of  Upper  Peru,  but  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
royalists  until  liberated  by  Sucre  after  the  victory  of  Ayacucho. 
In  February,  1813,  Belgrano,  at  Salta,  defeated  general  Tristan, 
commanding  the  advance  corps  of  the  royalists,  and  captured  his 
whole  army.  This  compelled  Goyeneche  to  retire  from  Potosi, 
and  rekindled  the  fire  of  the  revolution  throughout  Upper  Peru. 
The  people  were  roused  to  arms  in  the  intendancies  of  La  Paz 
and  Cochabamba.  The  revolutionists,  principally  Indians,  be- 
sieged the  city  of  La  Paz,  and  Arce  the  leader  of  the  patriots  in 
Cochabamba,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  that  province,  took  pos- 
session of  its  capital,  and  established  a  junta  for  its  government 
Goyeneche  marched  with  his  best  troops  against  the  patriots  of 
Cochabamba,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  president  of  the  junta,  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  royul 
chief,  but  the  people  opposed  it,  as  they  preferred  the  horrors  of 
war  to  submission  in  any  form  of  their  oppressors.  The  city  was 
defended  with  matchless  valour  and  resolution ;  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  a  fury  and  desperation,  which  nothing  but  tyranny 
and  cruelty  could  inspire ;  the  women  mixed  promiscuously  with 
the  men,  and  combatted  with  equal  ardour  and  courage,  regard- 
less alike  of  hardships  and  danger.  But  the  patriots  had  more 
bravery  than  discipline ;  their  efforts  were  irregular,  and  they 
were  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  arms,  but  they  fought  with 
the  best  weapons  they  could  obtain.  After  a  most  fearful  strug- 
gle the  royalists  entered  the  city  over  the  dead  bodies  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  such  as  survived  were  devoted  to  massacre  and  rapine. 
The  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  lawless  plunder  of  a  ferocious 
Boldiery,  and  exhibited  a  picture  of  desolation  and  horror.     The 
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president  of  the  junta,  Antesana,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
m  convenly  was  dragged  forth  and  beheaded,  and  his  head  placed 
on  a  pike,  and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  city.* 
Whilst  Goyeneche  was  engaged  in  suppressing  the  insurrection 
in  Cochabamba,  another  broke  out  near  Potosi,  in  the  provinces 
of  Chajrante  and  Paha,  whither  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  com* 
manded  by  £mas,  whose  cruelties  exceeded  those  of  his  master* 
Devastation  and  murder  marked  his  path  ;  he  laid  waste  more 
than  60  villages  with  fire  and  sword,  and  converted  the  country 
into  a  deserL  Having  become  weary  of  putting  the  inhabitants 
to  death,  this  savage  indulged  himself  in  the  brutal  sport  of  cut- 
ting off  the  ears  of  the  patriots  to  mark  them,  and  then  setting 
them  at  liberty. 

The  royal  acroy  was  re»enfbrced  by  troops  from  Lima  under 
Peaniela,  who  assumed  the  command,  and  in  two  actions,  one 
fought  at  Vikapugio,  the  other  at  Ayoma,  defeated,  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Belgrano,  mnking 
the  royalists  masters  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Peru.  But  domi- 
nion over  the  country  did  not  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  again  raised  in  different  quarters. 
The  Cochabambians  who  survived,  had  fled,  and  united  in  the 
Valle  Grande,  where,  impelled  by  despair  and  revenge,  thej  made 
a  furious  charge  on  a  division  of  1000  royalists,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces ;  then  uniting  with  the  patriots  of  Santa  Cruz,  under 
names,  an  intrepid  leader,  they  again  liberated  the  intendancj 
of  Cochabamba.  The  hopes  of  the  people  once  more  revived, 
and  the  spirit  of  revolt  appeared  in  every  province  ;  a  partisan 
warfare  was  carried  on  with  success.  Wames  marched  into  Chi* 
quitos,  where  he  defeated  the  royalists  ;  general  Chamargo  li« 
berated  and  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Chayante,  and 
Padilla  defeated  the  royalists  under  Tacon  at  Yampares.  In  the 
meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  revived  in  La  Paz,  where  Pi* 
nelo  and  Munecas,  a  priest,  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  city.  Nothing  could  equal  the  rage  which  these  successes 
occasioned  in  the  royalists ;  such  was  tiheir  frantic  fury  that  they 
poisoned  all  the  springs  of  water  in  La  Paz,  and  undermined, 
and  blew  up  a  bairack,  by  which  explosion  300  <^  the  patriots 
were  killed.  These  diabolical  and  incendiary  deeds  excited  such 
vengeance  in  the  inhabitants,  that  they  cut  the  throats  of  every 
European  Spaniard  in  the  city.  Such  bloody  scenes  drew  Pe- 
zuela  to  La  Paz,  and  the  patriots  retired  to  Desaguedero,  where 
they  were  pursued,  and  completely  routed  by  the  royalists,  which 
compelled  Pinelo  and  Munecas  to  retire  towards  Cusco.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insmgents  was  an  Indian  of  the  name  of 
Pomakagua,  who  marched  to  Arequipa,  which  he  attacked,  and 
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after  severe  fighting,  defeated  the  royalists ;  taking  possession  of 
the  place,  he  made  prisoners  of  the  royal  governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  Pezuela  and  Ramires  marched  in  pursuit  of  him; 
he  evacuated  Arequipa,  and  was  attacked  near  the  river  Ayavere, 
and  defeated,  after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  a|id  sent  to  Cusco,  where  he  was  executed  with 
several  other  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.* 

The  spirit  of  resistance  which  prevailed  in  Upper  Peru,  en- 
couraged Rondeau,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to 
advance  into  the  country ;  and  having  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Mochares  and  Pucto  Grande,  he  established  his  head  quarters  at 
Potosi.  He  took  possession  of  Cochabamba,  and  despatched 
Rodriguez  at  the  head  of  a  division  to  take  a  station  which  would 
enable  him  to  keep  open  the  communication  between  that  city 
and  Potosi.  Rodriguez  was  repulsed,  upon  which  Rondeau  was 
compelled  to  fight  the  battle  of  Sipesipe,  in  which,  after  a  most 
obstinate  contest,  he  was  defeated.  The  Cochabambians  had 
prepared  triumphal  arches  to  honour  their  brethren  in  arms,  who 
they  expected  would  have  been  victorious ;  instead,  however,  of 
beholding  a  triumph,  they  were  compelled  to  witness  the  sacking 
of  their  city  the  second  time,  and  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of 
blood  and  carnage,  which  had  spread  over  it  the  face  of  desola- 
tion, t  After  the  defeat  of  Rondeau,  the  dissensions  among  the 
different  parties  and  factions  in  the  United  Provinces,  prevented 
their  prosecuting  the  war  with  success  on  the  frontier  of  Peru  ; 
and  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  never  regained  possession 
of  the  upper  provinces.  A  partisan  or  guerrilla  waifare,  how- 
ever, was  maintained,  and  often  with  success,  by  Padilla,  Wames, 
Rivera,  Calla,  and  numerous  other  leaders,  which  contributed  to 
occupy  the  attention  and  the  forces  of  Pezuela,  who  was  now 
appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  to  weaken  the  royal  authority. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  maintained  their  dominion  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Bolivarian  republic  until  1825 ;  it  was  the  last 
strong  hold  of  their  power  in  America,  from  whence  they  an- 
noyed the  neighbouring  independent  territories.  The  glory  of 
the  illustrious  individual  whose  name  it  bears,  would  not  have 
been  complete,  had  he  not  added  to  his  former  renown,  that  of 
the  emancipation  of  Peru,  thus  becoming  the  liberator,  the  foun- 
der, and  the  father  of  three  independent  republics.  After  the 
great  victory  of  Ayacucho,  general  Sucre  was  directed  to  pro- 

•  Thia  noble  Indian  took  part  with  the  kiiy  in  the  revolution  of  Tupac 
Amaru,  which  ao  recommenoed  him  to  royal  mvour  that  he  was  appointed 
a  briffadier  ffeneral  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  had  conferred  on  him  the 
seigniory  ofnis  town. 
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ceed  with  the  nctorious  liberating  annj  into  Upper  Perti.  There 
was  an  armed  force  in  the  Upper  Province  of  5  or  6000  men, 
comniandcd  by  general  Olanela,  and  stationed  in  aD  the  principal 
towns.  As  the  heroic  Sucre  advanced  into  the  coiintij,  he  waa 
not  onijT  received  with  universal  joj  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
royal  corps  at  Cochabamba,  Ciuquisaca,  Sant;^  Cruz,  and  Chica 
spontaneou5lj  abandoned  an  unjust  and  sinking  cause,  and  de- 
clared for  the  independence  of  the  country.  Sucre  advanced  to 
Potosi  in  April,  1S25,  where  Olaneta  made  what  resistance  he 
could ;  but  was  himself  slain,  and  all  the  rojal  troops  in  Upper 
Peru  surrendered  to  the  hero  of  Ayacncho.  The  number  of  men 
in  the  Upper  Provinces  which  capitulated  was  5490,  which  to- 
gether with  those  destroyed,  and  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
in  the  garrisons  of  Lower  Peru,  made  a  total  of  1S,59S,  as  the 
trophies  of  the  great  victory  of  Ayacucho,  which  holds  that  rank 
in  the  revolution  of  South  America,  that  the  victory  at  Yorktown 
does  in  the  revolution  in  Xorth  America.  About  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Sucre  at  Potosi,  the  intendancy  of  Chiquitos  was  in- 
vaded and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brazilian  troops  from  the 
interior  province  of  Mattogrosso ;  the  Brazilian  commander  in* 
formed  Sucre  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  province  in 
pursuance  of  a  capitulation  concluded  between  the  chief  of  Mat- 
togrosso, and  the  governor  of  Chiquitos.  Sucre  in  reply  to  this 
communication  on  the  11th  of  May,  says,  that  Ramas  the  go- 
remor  of  Chiquitos,  had  no  power  for  a  negotiation  with  the 
authorities  of  Brazil,  that  his  delivering  up  the  province  of  Chiqui- 
tos was  an  act  of  treason,  and  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Bra- 
zilian general,  an  unprovoked  aggression,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  commandant  of  Santa  Cruz  to  march  against  him,  unless  be 
immediately  evacuated  the  territories  of  Peru.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  decisive  conduct  caused  the  Brazilians  to  withdraw  from 
Chiquitos. 

The  territories  of  Upper  Peru,  so  long  the  theatre  of  the  nu>st 
fearful  and  terrific  struggles  of  the  revolution,  being  at  length  en- 
tirely free  from  every  foreign  power,  measures  were  adopted  to 
convene  a  general  congress  of  delegates  from  the  inteodancies,  to 
decide  on  their  pohtical  destiny,  whether  tliey  would  unite  with 
Lower  Peru,  the  United  Provinces,  or  form  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  The  congress  was  convened  at  Chiquisaca,  and 
after  long  deliberation,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1S25,  published  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Upper  Peru.  They 
say  that  at  length  "  the  happy  day  has  arrived  when  Upper  Peru 
has  become  liberated  from  unjust  power,  from  the  tyrannic  and 
wretched  Ferdinand  TIL,  and  that  this  fertile  region  has  escaped 
the  debasing  relation  of  a  colony  of  Spain ;  that  it  is  important 
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to  its  welfare  not  to  incorporate  itself  with  any  of  the  co-tenni- 
nous  republics^  but  to  erect  itself  into  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state,  in  relation  to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  old  world ;  that  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  firm  and  unanimous  in  their  resolutioa, 
proclaim  to  the  whole  earth,  that  they  will  govern  themselves,  un» 
der  their  own  constitution,  laws,  and  authorities,  in  that  way  which 
they  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
the  inviolable  support  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sacred  rights  of  honour,  life,  liberty,  equality,  pro- 
perty, and  security.  To  carry  into  effect  this  determination,  ihey 
bind  themselves  through  this  sovereign  representation,  by  their 
lives,  property,  and  sacred  honour."  This  declaration  was  sign- 
ed by  Jose  Mariano  Serrano,  the  president,  and  57  members  of 
the  congress.  It  was  the  direction  of  Bolivar  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  should  be  left  entirely  free  in  their  deli- 
berations and  decision  on  this  important  question ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  in  favour  of  these  provinces  uniting  with  Lower 
Peru.  The  congress  decreed  that  the  new  state  should  be 
called  "  The  Republic  op  Bolivar,"  in  honour  of  the  libe- 
rator of  Colombia  and  Peru,  whom  it  acknowledges  as  the  father 
of  the  nation ;  that  he  should  exercise  the  supreme  power  whilst 
he  remained  in  the  limits  of  the  republic  ;  that  the  6th  of  August 
and  the  9th  of  December,  the  days  on  which  the  battles  of  Junin 
and  Ayacucho  were  fought,  should  be  annually  kept  as  national 
festivals ;  that  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  departments,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  liberator  should  be  placed  on  a  column  ; 
and  his  portrait  in  $dl  the  tribunals,  cabildoes,  universities,  and 
schools ;  on  the  left  of  which,  in  the  same  situations,  to  be 
placed  the  portrait  of  Sucre,  whom  the  congress  calls  grand 
marshal  of  Ayacucho ;  a  pedestrian  statue  of  the  grand  mar- 
shal is  also  decreed  to  be  placed  in  the  capitals  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  he  is  to  be  further  honoured  by  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public and  its  department,  being  called  Sucre.  The  grand  mar- 
shal is  declared  captain-general  of  the  republic,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  all  the  departments.  Every  soldier  in  the 
battles  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho  was  declared  a  citizen  of  the  re- 
public, and  one  million  of  dollars  directed  to  be  distributed  among 
them  by  Bolivar,* 

No  constitution  has  been  adopted,  or  permanent  government 
established,  and  the  republic  must  at  present  be  considered  as 
under  the  authority  of  general  Sucre  as  dictator,  who,  however, 
acknowledges  the  superiority  of  Bolivar,  so  that  the  liberator  may 
be  considered  as  exercising  supreme  power  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Peru. 

«  Decree  of  the  14th  of  August,  1825. 
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In  December,  1825,  the  liberator  proceeded  from  Lima  to  Chi- 
quisaca,  the  capital  of  the  new  republic,  to  arrange  its  affairs. 
In  January,  when  about  to  return  to  Lima,  he  issued  a  procla 
mation  informing  the  people  that  they  shall  be  acknowledged 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  shall  receive  as  liberal  a  con- 
stitution a»is  to  be  found  on  earth.  He  proposes  to  call  the 
republic  BoHvia  instead  of  Bolivar,  the  date  of  which  he  says  will 
be  the  25th  of  May,  1826,  when  it  is  supposed  that  a  congress 
will  be  instituted  to  iframe  a  constitution. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Extent  and  boutidaries — description  of  the  country — the  pampas^ 
rivers^  bays,  and  harbours — productions  and  commerce — cicil  di' 
visions^^opulation  and  principal  towns — government,  army, 
navy,  andnnances — character  of  the  people — amusements — the 
herdsmen  oftheplains. 

THE  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America  or 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  extends  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Paraguay 
in  about  lat  23o  south,  to  St.  George's  bay,  in  lat  45o  south, 
comprehending  22o  of  lat.,  or  1529  miles  from  north  to  south. 
On  its  northern  boundary  from  the  Brazih'an  territory  to  the  An- 
des, it  is  nearly  900  miles ;  but  on  its  southern  boundary  it  is  not 
more  than  300  across  the  continent  from  St.  George's  bay  to 
the  gulf  of  Guaytecas,  and  less  than  200  miles  to  the  Andes. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Upper  Peru,  which  was  attached  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1778.  The  present  bounda- 
ries of  the  republic  are  north  on  Bolivar  and  Brazil,  west  on  the 
Andes  or  Chili,  and  according  to  Pazos,  partly  ^on  the  gulf  of 
Guaytecas ;  south  on  Patagonia,  east  on  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

The  territory  included  within  the  above  mentioned  limits  is 
mostly  comprised  within  the  great  valley  of  the  La  Plata  and  ita 
branches,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  vallies  on  the  earth,  both 
with  respect  to  its  magnitude  and  its  peculiar  soil  and  surface. 
The  region  which  is  watered  by  the  vast  river  La  Plata  and  its 
branches,  rises  towards  the  west  into  loHy  mountains,  whose 
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bases  extend  into  iminense  plains  which  terminate  on  the  La  Plata 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  eastern  boundaries  of  this  vallej 
are  mountainous  ridges,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  whence 
the  eastern  branches  of  the  La  Plata  have  their  sources.  Per- 
haps no  country  in  the  world  presents  so  level  a  surface  as  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  elevated  tracts  at  the  head  branches  of  the  rivers 
near  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  great  valley.  The  countiy 
west  and  south  of  the  La  Plata  is  one  wide  extended  plain,  em- 
bracing all  the  varieties  from  the  richest  alluvial  to  the  high,  broken, 
storil  plain ;  most  of  this  vast  level  tract  is  destitute  of  timber, 
except  near  the  borders  of  the  rivers.  The  lower  section  of 
this  interminable  plain,  extending  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Cordova  south,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  La  Plata 
and  the  Atlantic,  far  into  Patagonia,  and  from  the  river  and  the 
coast  into  the  interior  to  the  highlands,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
is  usually  called  the  Pamptu,  and  extends  nearly  1500  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  ndany 
places.  Over  all  this  immense  space,  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  or 
shrub,  or  a  single  perennial  plant  to  be  seen.  There  are  neither 
hills  nor  eminences,  and  the  undulations  are  so  gentle,  as  only  to 
be  perceived  by  taking  a  long  view  over  its  surface.  The  keen 
winds,  called  Pamperos^  sweep  over  this  unsheltered  plain  without 
the  least  obstruction.  The  surface  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  a 
soil,  black,  rich  soil,  without  stone,  gravel,  or  sand.  On  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  otlier  places,  reddish  clay  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

Many  of  the  rivers  intersecting  the  Pampas  are  blackish,  and 
salt  lakes  abound.  Near  the  La  Plata  and  other  considerable 
rivers  a  few  trees  and  some  shrubbery  are  to  be  found,  but  most 
of  the  lesser  ones  creep  through  the  plains,  resembling  crooked 
ditches  of  stagnant  water,  more  than  living  streams;  their  courses 
not  being  marked  by  vallies,  trees,  or  shrubbery.  The  whole  of 
the  pampas  is  rich  pasture,  and  exceedingly  productive  in  grass ; 
a  species  of  thistle  also  abounds,  which  grows  from  two  to  seven 
feet  high.  The  only  tree  that  seems  to  flourish  is  the  Embudo, 
or  perennial  Poke,  the  trunk  of  which  is  a  mere  watery  pulp,  and 
is  useless  for  fuel.  The  peach  tree  thrives  when  cultivated,  as  does 
also  the  olive  and  fig  tree  ;  the  soil  also  produces  good  wheat, 
barley,  and  Indian  com,  but  the  crops  sometimes  fail. 

The  pampas  is  chiefly  useful  for  pasturage  ;  on  its  immense 
surface  are  fed  innumerable  herds  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
kod  sheep  ;  deer,  ostriches,  and  wild  dogs  also  abound.  Thou- 
sands  of  these  animals  may  often  be  seen  at  one  view. 

The  more  elevated  plains  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  pampas 
ure  likewise  generally  destitute  of  timberi  except  on  their  waler 
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courses,  but  have  a  soil  more  dry  and  sandy.  The  rivers  here 
are  more  numerous,  and  the  country  is  copiously  supplied  with 
pure  water.  This  region  is  also  well  adapted  to  pasturage,  par- 
ticularly to  the  rearing  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep ;  and  many 
districts  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  produce  grain  and  fruit, 
of  which  they  yield  great  abundance.  The  country  east  of  the 
La  Plata  has  generally  a  waving  or  an  undolated  surface,  every 
where  abundantly  irrigated  with  never-failing  springs  and  streams 
of  the  purest  water.  This  tract  is  generally  found  clothed  with 
stately  forests,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  lower  districts 
on  the  lia  Plata,  and  has  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  producing  in  great 
abundance  all  the  varied  productions  of  temperate  and  tropical 
regions. 

Waters. — The  river  La  Plata  embodies  most  of  the  interior  wa- 
ters of  the  United  Provinces.  The  principal  head  water  of  the 
river  La  Plata  is  the  Paraguay,  which  rises  in  Brazil  in  lat.  13o 
south,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  1250  miles,  receiving  nu- 
merous branches  and  passing  through  the  great  lake  or  morass  of 
the  Xarao?,  it  assumes  the  name  of  La  Plata  at  its  junction  with 
the  river  Parana,  about  750  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  waters  of  the  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  are  navigable  for  ves- 
sels to  Assumption,  977  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the  latter  river 
is  said  to  afford  a  boat  navigation  1500  miles  farther  into  the  in- 
terior. The  two  great  eastern  branches  of  the  La  Plata  and  Pa- 
raguay are  the  Parana  and  Uraguay  ;  the  first  unites  with  the  Pa- 
raguay after  a  course  of  900  miles,  500  of  which  are  navigable  ; 
the  Uraguay  has  its  source  in  Brazil,  and  after  a  southerly  course 
of  900  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  La  Plata  above  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  in  its  course  received  the  Negro- 
The  principal  western  branches  of  the  La  Plata  and  Paraguay 
are  the  Pilcomayo,  which  rises  in  Peru,  and  afler  a  course  of 
1000  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Paraguay  below  As- 
sumption by  two  mouths,  fifty  miles  apart,  affording  navigation 
into  the  heart  of  the  high  provinces  ;  the  Rio  Grande  which  unites 
with  the  Paraguay  50  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Parana  after  a 
course  of  800  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  admits  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  river  Salado,  which  after  a  southerly  course  of  800 
miles,  empties  into  the  La  Plata  at  Santa  Fe.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  rivers  of  the  name  of  Salladillo,  and  innumerable 
small  streams  which  empty  into  the  La  Plata  from  the  west.  The 
Colorado,  the  Camaronies,  and  the  waters  emptying  into  St.  Mat- 
thias' bay,  are  the  principal  which  discharge  into  the  Atlantic  be- 
low the  La  Plata.  The  bays  of  St  Matthias  and  St.  George 
Afford  the  only  considerable  harbours  except  those  on  the  great 
bay  of  the  La  Plata. 

Productions  and  Commerce. — Enjoying  every  variety  of  climate 
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of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  and  blest  with  extensive 
tracts  of  fertile  soil,  the  repubKc  of  the  United  Provinces  pos- 
sesses ample  agricuhural  resources  f  but  its  immense  herds  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  that  graze  on  its  extensive  plains,  con- 
stitute its  principal  source  of  wealth,  and  of  commerce.  These 
have  been  estimated  at  1,200,000  cattle,  and  3,000,000  of  horses, 
which  roam  in  vast  herds  over  the  interminable  savannas  of  the 
Pampas.  The  principle  articles  for  exportation  are  included  in 
the  following  Ust : — hides,  tallow,  jeriied  beef,  wool  of  various 
qualities,  not  only  from  the  common  sheep,  but  of  the  Gunaco 
and  Vicuna ;  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  and  wild  dogs,  horns,  hair,  and 
the  fiiaite  or  yerba  of  Paraguay.  Its  exports  have  amounted  to 
6,000,000  dollars,  one  half  of  which  consisted  of  hides ;  and  the 
imports  to  eight  millions;  the  balance  has  been  made  up  from 
specie  received  from  the  high  provinces  and  Chili  from  the  trade 
with  them.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  European  and 
India  goods ;  about  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  are  English 
manufactures ;  the  articles  received  from  the  United  States  are 
cordage,  pitch,  tar,  fish,  furniture,  rice,  butter,  spermaceti  can* 
dies,  ale,  gin,  plank,  and  timber.  The  interior  trade  with  Pern 
mnd  Chili  is  extensive,  and  consists  principaHy  of  a  sale  of  foreign 
goods,  matte,  and  mules,  for  the  precious  metals,  and  some  pro- 
ductions of  the  high  provinces.  Mules  are  purchased  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  pampas  and  plains  at  two  years  of  age,  and  drove  to 
Cordova,  where  they  are  wintered,  and  then  taken  to  Salta,  where 
they  spend  the  second  winter,  by  which  time  they  have  attained 
their  growth,  when  they  are  driven  in  droves  of  twa  thousand  to 
Lima  for  market  From  fifly  to  seventy  thousand  mules  were 
driven  from  Salta  to  Lima  annually,  before  the  revolution ;  but 
since  tiiat  time  the  trade  has  been  interrupted.  All  transporta- 
tion is  performed  by  mules  in  the  high  provinces,  but  ox  teams  are 
used  in  the  pampas  country.  Six  pair  of  oxen  are  attached  to  a 
cart,  very  large  and  coarse,  made  without  iron,  and  covered  with 
thatch  or  hides,  as  a  protection  to  the  driver.  These  teams  pass 
over  the  immense  plains  in  caravans  of  thirty  or  forty  ;  they  stop 
at  night  in  the  midst  of  the  waste,  and  turn  the  oxen  loose  to  graze, 
which  is  their  sole  support.  These  carts  carry  about  four  thou- 
sand weight,  and  perform  the  route  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Men- 
doza,  which  is  900  miles,  or  to  Tucuman,  which  is  the  same  dis- 
tance, in  about  thirty  days,  the  fare  being  from  100  to  140  dollars 
per  load.  The  mules  carry  400  pounds  on  their  backs,  and  are 
employed  in  the  high  provinces  in  droves  of  fiAy  or  one  hundred; 
they  are  relieved  from  their  burden  and  turned  loose  at  night  to 
feed  on  the  grass.  This,  however,  oflen  affords  only  a  scanty 
subsistence.  On  tlie  mountains  grass  is  sometimes  not  to  be 
found,  and  the  mules  can  only  browse. 
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CivU  divisions, populalion^  and  principal  towns, — The  territory 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  republic,  during  its  colonial  state, 
was  divided  into  the  intendancies  or  provinces  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
Paraguay,  Cordova,  and  Salta ;  its  present  provincial  divisions 
are  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  for  some  purposes  of  govern- 
ment the  republic  may  be  considered  as  comprising  fifteen  pro- 
vinces :  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  Banda 
Oriental,  Cordova,  Mendoza  or  Cuyo,  Tucuman,  Salta,  San  Lui^, 
San  Juan,  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Santiago,  and  Jujuy.* 

Buenos  *Ayres,  the  first  in  importance,  is  situated  in  the  south* 
eastern  section  of  the  republic,  and  is  estimated  to  comprise  an 
area  of  50,000  square  miles,  composed  entirely  of  the  pampas  ter- 
ritory, adapted  to  pasturage  ;  bat  produces  some  fruit  and  grain 
when  cultivated.  The  population  of  this  province  is  estimated  at 
120,000,  and  including  Indians  at  250,000.  The  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  capital  of  die  republic,  its  principal  commercial  town, 
and  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province,  is  situated  in  lat.  34^ 
37^  south,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  river  La  Plata,  about  200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  here  thirty  miles  across,  and 
is  merely  an  open  road ;  the  opposite  bank  is  low  and  rarely  visi- 
ble. The  creek  Reachucio  falls  into  the  La  Plata  on  the  ea^t 
border  of  the  town.  The  city  extends  along  the  bank  nearly 
three  miles ;  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  di- 
viding the  town  into  solid  squares  of  1 50  yards  each.  The  houses 
are  generally  two  stories  high,  and  built  with  terrace  roofs.  It  is  de-« 
fended  bya  fort,  and  its  public  buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  seve-< 
ral  convents,  nunneries,  churches,  and  a  town  house,  and  the 
building  formerly  appropriated  to  the  royal  monopolies.  The 
number  of  dwelling  houses  is  estimated  at  6000,  which  are 
moally  built  of  brick,  and  generally  have  gardens  attached  to 
them.  Among  the  public  institutions,  are  an  university,  an  aca- 
demy, and  a  library  containing  nearly  20,000  volumes.  There 
are  a  number  of  public  schools,  and  the  means  of  education  have 
been  greatly  extended  since  the  revolution.  The  city  is  accom- 
modated with  several  bookstores,  and  newspaper  establishments 
devoted  to  the  republican  principles  of  the  government,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country.  The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
estimated  at  from  62  to  70,000 ;  about  one  half  are  whites,  and 
the  other  people  of  colour,  of  various  mixtures. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  temperate,  but  subject  to  the 
pamperos,  or  south-west  winds,  during  the  prevalence  of  which, 

•  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes  are  sometimes  regarded  as  constituting 
one  province  only,  and  Santa  Fe  included  in  Entre  Rios  is  often  called  a 
province ;  Jojny  is  not  always  coniddered  as  a  distinct  province,  but  is  in- 
cluded in  Salta.  Paraguay  has  never  joined  the  union,  and  is  an  independ- 
ent sUte,  and  Corrientes,  £ntre  Rios,  and  Banda  Oriental,  were  aiiq  for  a 
long  time  independent,  and  not  members  of  the  confederacy. 

16* 
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tfie  atmosphere  is  remarkably  dry.  In  the  vicinitj  of  Baenos 
Ay  res  are  some  very  productive  farms,  upon  which  wheat  and' 
com  are  abundantly  raised  with  little  attention.  Peach  orchards 
also  abound,  and  are  cultivated  to  supply  the  town  with  fuel 
Buenos  Ayres  is  1215  miles  from  Potosi,  and  2865  miles  from 
Lima,  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The  other  principal  towns 
and  villages  in  the  province,  are  Ensenada,  St  Isidro,  Las  Con^ 
ohas,  on  the  river  La  Plata,  and  Luxan,  on  the  plains. 

Parafruay,  the  next  most  important  province,  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Paraguay  on  the  west,  the  Parana  on  the  east  and  south, 
and  by  Brazil  north,  comprising  abopt  43,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  110,000,  or  300,000,  including  Indians, 
who  are  numerous  in  this  region.  This  province  is  considered 
as  the  fairest  portion  of  the  La  Platan  territory ;  its  climate  is 
delightful ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  mountainous,  nor  any 
where  flat ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  streams  of 
pure  water ;  its  soil  is  every  where  found  to  be  exceedingly  fer- 
tile and  productive,  and  was  originally  covered  with  rich  and  va- 
riegated forests  of  stately  timber.  Grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and  ex- 
cellent fruit,  oranges,  figs,  the  ofive  and  the  grape,  are  produced 
abundantly,  as  well  as  the  singular  vegetable  caHed  matte,  or  the 
yerba  Paraguay,  so  extensively  used  in  South  America  as  a  tea 
orteverage.* 

The  capital  of  this  province  is  the  ancient  city  of  Assumption, 
founded  m  1538,  situated  in  latitude  25o  IQ^  south,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  9T7  miles  from  the  ocean,  at  the 
head  of  ship  navigation.  The  population  of  this  city  is  not  as- 
certained. Paraguay  maintains  an  independent  government,  un- 
der a  chief,  called  a  dictator. 

The  provinces  of  Carientes,  ErUre  Rio8,  and  Banda  Ortento/, 
Ke  east  of  the  river  La  Plata,  below  Paraguay ;  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  belonging  to  Entre  Rios,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, stretching  entirely  across  the  country  to  the  Patagonian 
pampas.  Coricntes  and  Entre  Rios  comprise  104,500  square 
miles  ;  the  former  has  a  population,  without  including  Indtians, 
of  40,000,  and  the  latter  of  45,000.  This  territory  is  very  fer- 
tile, abounding  in  timber,  and  besides  the  richest  pastiare  afTonfe 
grain,  tropical  fruits,  wine,  and  matte.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe 
situated  in  latitude  3ic  40^  south,  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  La  Plata,  at  the  ccHifluence  of  the  Salado,  300  miles  above 

*  This  is  a  perennial  shrnb  or  tree,  which  grows  to  the  sizetif  an  a|^le- 
Iree.  In  the  ^ring  when  the  leaves  are  about  half  ffrown,  the  young  sac- 
culent  shoots  are  cut  and  dried,  and  afterwards  cured  and  put  into  sacks  of 
raw  hide  containing  100  pounds  each.  This  herb  is  used  like  the  teas  of 
China,  and  its  consumption  is  as  universal  amomr  all  classes,  as  tea  is  in 
the  United  Sutea. 
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Buenos  Ajnres,  is  the  capital  of  Entre  Rios.  Its  population  ex- 
ceeds 6000.  The  city  of  Corientes,  on  the  east  side  of  theXa 
Plata,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Parana,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  6000,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Corientes. 
Monte  Video  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  situat- 
ed in  latitude  34^  50^  south,  on  the  ea^t  bank  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  harbour,  which  as  well  as  the  city,  derives  its  name  from  a 
high  mountain  in  the  vicinity,  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  first  rate  ships.  Its  population,  much  reduced  by  the  war, 
is  estimated  at  10,000.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified  but  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilians  in  1817,  who  have  ever 
since  retained  possession  of  it.  The  town  of  Maldonado,  on  the 
La  Plata  near  the  sea  coast,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants  ; 
Colonia,  is  a  port  on  the  La  Plata  nearly  opposite  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Punfication  is  a  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  was 
the  seat  of  government  whilst  the  province  was  under  Artigas. 
The  territory  of  the  Banda  Oriental  is  extremely  fertile,  its  cli- 
mate salubrious,  and  its  waters  abundant  and  pure.  The  nor- 
thern sections  are  clothed  with  forests,  add  its  southern  part  is  a 
vast  prarie,  affording  the  most  luxuriant  pasture,  and  supporting 
throughout  the  year  immense  herds  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horses. 
This  province  contains  about  86,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu]>\- 
tion  not  including  Indians,  of  about  45,000.  The  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Cordova  lies  west  of  the  Salado,  and  the  territory  of  En- 
tre Rios,  extending  south  to  the  Atlantic  and  Patagonian  region, 
and  west  to  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  and  San  Juan,  and  is  com- 
posed principally  of  plains  and  pampas  devoted  to  pasturage.  It 
contains  about  90,000  inhabitants ;  the  city  of  Cordova,  its  capi- 
tal, contains  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  river  Primeo,  and 
is  the  seat  of  an  university.  West  of  Cordova  is  the  extensive 
territory  composing  the  province  of  J\lendoza,.oT  Cuyo,  which 
extends  south  to  the  pampas  of  Patagonia,  and  west  to  the  Cor- 
dillera, which  separates  the  republic  from  Chili.  This  territory 
consists  of  plains,  mountains,  and  vaJlies  among  the  eastern 
ridges  of  the  Andes.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  38,000,  about 
20,000  of  which  are  in  its  capital,  the  city  of  Mendoza,  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  Andes.  It  was  here  San  Mar- 
tin disciplined  his  army  for  the  liberation  of  Chili. 

North  of  Cordova  is  the  province  of  Tucvmany  extending  west 
to  the  eastern  Andes,  and  containing  40,000  inhabitants.  Its 
seat  of  government  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  the  river  St. 
Miguel  de  Tucuman,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Dulce, 
in  lat.  270  25^  south.  This  town  is  900  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres ;  it  was  honoured  with  the  congress  at  the  time  independ- 
ence was  declared.  North  of  Tucuman  is  the  province  of 
SdUaj  Btretdmig  north  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  west  to  the  moaa- 
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tains,  and  embracing  many  beautiful  and  fertile  vallies  amongst 
the  ridges  of  the  Andes.  Its  population  is  40,000 ;  and  its  chief 
town,  Salta,  oontains  9000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  consider- 
able trade  with  Peru,  Bolivar,  and  Chili.  This  province  was 
long  the  seat  of  war,  and  being  occupied  alternately  by  the  con- 
tending parties,  suffered  severely  in  the  long  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Lying  west  of  Cordova,  are  the  provinces  of  San 
LuiSf  or  Punta  San  Luis,  and  San  Juan,  carved  out  of  the  origi- 
nal province  of  Cuyo,  or  Mendoza,  containing  each  about  27,0)00 
inhabitants ;  the  former  extends  south  to  the  boundary  of  the  re- 
public on  Patagonia,  and  the  latter  stretches  along  at  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  Andes ;  the  capital  town  of  each  is  of  the  name  of 
the  province.  North  of  the  two  last  is  the  province  of  Rtoja, 
lying  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  25,000  in- 
habitants ;  to  the  east  is  the  valley  of  Catamarca,  which,  with 
that  of  Conando,  form  the  province  of  Catamarca,  which  has  a 
population  of  30,000.  To  the  east  of  this  is  the  province  of 
Santiago,  lying  north  of  Cordova ;  its  capital,  the  city  of  Santi- 
fligo  del  Estero,  contains  10  or  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the  pro- 
vince 60,000.  Stretching  north  of  Salta  is  the  province  ofJujvy, 
bounded  north  on  the  Bolivarian  republic,  with  a  population  of 
25,000 ;  this  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  its  chief  town  of  the 
same  name  contains  about  3000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  states,  belonging  to  the  present  confede- 
racy, according  to  the  latest  estimates,  amounts  to  nearly  700, 
000,  exclusive  of  civilized  Indians,  which  may  probably  sweU 
the  aggregate  to  1,200,000,  in  the  whole  United  Provinces.  The 
various  races  which  compose  the  population  are  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  what  was  Spanish  America.  The  Spaniards  have 
greatly  diminished  since  the  revolution,  whilst  other  natives  of 
Europe  have  increased.  The  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans, as  in  all  the  rest  of  America,  comprise  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  patriotic,  and  intelligent  class  of  the  population.  The 
people  of  colour,  comprehending  the  Indians,  Africans,  and  the 
various  mixed  races,  constitute  the  labouring  class,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  make,  when  disciphned,  good 
soldiers. 

Government,  army,  nagy,  and  finances. — A  governing  junta  was 
established  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  25th  of  May,  1810,  from 
whence  the  country  dates  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
and  its  pohtical  regeneration.  In  March,  181 1 ,  a  congress,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  different  provinces j  was  convened, 
and  a  new  junta  appointed.  After  this,  various  changes  and  re- 
volutions took  place  in  the  government,  some  of  which  occa- 
sioned civil  wars.  A  triumvirate,  or  executive  of  three  persons 
was  estaMiahed,  mad  this  was  followed  by  a  aiog^'  executive, 
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called  a  director.  But  the  government  continued  unstable  and 
shaken  by  factions ;  the  dissensions  of  parties,  and  the  ambitious 
designs  of  individuals,  until  March,  1816,  when  the  election  of 
Juan  Martin  Pueyredon,  supreme  director,  quieted  the  factions, 
and  gave  stability  to  the  government  for  a  considerable  period. 
This  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  independence  by  the  gene- 
ral congress  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816.  Since  that  period,  until 
'  recently,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  a  general  govern- 
ment :  one  is  now  in  successful  operation,  and  adopted  by  most 
of  the  provinces.  Measures  have  lately  been  taken  to  organize 
and  maintain  an  efficient  army  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  by  a 
decree  adopted  in  1825,  organizing  and  apportioning  the  military 
force  among  the  provinces,  it  is  to  consist  of  7600  men  ;  very 
little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  formation  of  a  navy.  The 
actual  revenue  of  the  provinces,  belonging  to  the  republic,  in 
1817,  was  3,037,187  dollars ;  the  national  debt,  at  the  same  time, 
amounted  to  1 ,438,054  doHars,  and  the  property  belonging  to  the 
government,  was  valued  at  19,055,597  dollars,  exclusive  of  tbe 
public  lands.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  that  derived 
from  duties  on  imports  and  exports. 

Character  of  ike  paptdaHerij  ^-c. — ^The  same  classes  are  found 
here  as  in  the  other  states ;  but  there  is  one  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is,  in  some  measure,  peculiar ;  we  allude  to  the 
herdsmen  of  the  plains  and  pampas.  Neither  the  Spanish  or 
the  French  have  been  as  successful  in  colonizing  as  the  English, 
and  one  principal  reason  has  been,  the  disposition  of  the  two 
former  to  crowd  themselves  together  in  towns.  In  the  United 
States  the  population  is  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  was, 
at  an  early  period,  as  far  as  the  settlements  extended ;  but  in 
South  America,  almost  the  whole  Spanish  population  are  grouped 
together  in  towns.  Even  the  great  landholders  reside  almost 
entirely  in  the  cities  which  owe  their  growth  to  mines,  commerce, 
and  to  being  scats  of  government.  Among  other  consequences 
of  tliis  state  of  tilings,  is  the  wide  dissimilarity  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  and  those  out  of  tliem.  Where  landhokU 
ers  reside  on  their  estates,  and  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
live  in  the  country,  they  have  a  powerful  influence  in  enlightening 
and  improving  all  classes  of  the  people.  That  a  population  liv- 
ing in  solitude,  scattered  over  an  immense  waste,  without  the 
means  of  education,  and  without  enjoying  any  social  intercourse, 
should  be  sunk  low  in  ignorance,  cannot  be  surprising.  The  in- 
telligence which  is  found  in  the  cities  of  the  interior,  and  much 
more  so  that  in  cities  which  are  maritime,  is  owing  to  their  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  Buenos  Ayres,  for  various  reasons, 
ranks  first  in  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  advantages  of  the  other  cities  have  not  been  so  great  as 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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those  of  the  capital ;  yet  their  inhabitants  are  but  little  bebiad 
those  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  intelligence  and  general  information. 
The  revolution  has  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  provided  the  means  of  indulging  it ;  newspapers, 
schools,  and  colleges,  have  been  established.  The  meabs  of  i]»- 
provcment  have  not  been  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  but  have 
produced  important  effects  among  every  description  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  excepting  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
are  a  peculiar  race,  diflenug  firom  those  of  the  other  provinces, 
being  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood  ;  they  are  an  indus- 
triou-),  peaceful,  taciturn,  superstitious,  and  obedient  people; 
much  attached  to  their  country,  desiring  never  to  see  any  other, 
or  to  have  any  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Their  character  was 
formed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

But  the  herdsmen  who  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  are  the  most  peculiar  class.  They 
are  scattered  over  the  immense  pampas  and  plains,  each  one 
having  the  charge  of  an  estan<:ia,  or  grazing  form,  of  many  miles 
in  extent ;  their  houses,  or  cabins,  consist  of  mud  walls,  with  a 
thatciied  roof,  without  furniture,  and  as  simple  and  rude  within 
as  without ;  they  are  generally  erected  near  an  embudo,  which 
is  the  herdsmen's  favouiito  shade.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense waste,  and  unbroken  sohtude,  bo  spends  his  days,  shut 
out  from  the  world,  and  from  tlie  "  cheerful  ways  of  man," 
scarcely  less  the  child  of  nature  than  his  Indian  ancestors.  Horse 
riding  is  both  the  herdsmen's  employment  and  amusement,  and 
being  in  the  practise  of  it  from  their  infancy,  they  are  the  most 
dexterous  horsemen  in  the  world.  They  wear  a  cloak,  called  a 
poncho,  the  same  that  is  worn  by  the  Indians  ;  it  is  larger  than  a 
Dutch  blanket,  and  has  no  more  the  form  of*  a  garment,  being 
only  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  with  a  slit  for  the  head,  hanging 
down  all  around  the  body.  .  It  8er\'es  not  only  for  a  cloak,  but 
for  a  saddle  covenng,  and  a  bag,  during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at 
night.  The  herdsman  is  armed  at  all  times  with  a  large  butcher 
knife  secured  about  his  waist,  and  the  lazo,  which  is  a  thong  or 
cord  of  hide,  about  thirty  yards  in  length,  with  an  iron  ring  at 
>  one  end,  by  means  of  which  a  noose  is  formed  in  an  instant,  and 
the  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  chinco,  or  girth  of  tlie  saddle.* 
The  lazo  is  used  with  a  dexterity  truly  astonishing ;  it  is  thrown 
with  unerring  aim  on  horseback  at  full  speed,  at  the  swiAest  ani- 
mal. If  it  takes  effect,  and  it  seldom  fails,  the  horse,  being  pnM> 
tiscd  in  the  business,  either  stands  still,  or  moves  off,  as  directed 
by  the  rider.  The  lazo  is  suspended  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
saddle,  and  always  ready  for  use,  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
habits  and  character  of  the  herdsmen  fit  them  for  soldiers,  par- 
ticularly for  cavaliy ;  and  during  the  long  wars  in  which  the 
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countiy  has  been  engaged,  particularly  the  Banda  Oriental,  thej 
have  become  as  expert  in  the  use  of  a  gun  on  horseback,  as  of 
the  lazo ;  hardy,  'brave,  accustomed  to  fatigue  and  privations, 
they  form  the  most  formidable  guerrilla  soldiery  that  ever  existed. 
Such  are  the  men  who  formed  the  forces  of  Artigas,  which  made 
such  astonishing  efforts,  and  exhibited  such  bravery  and  perse- 
verance. They  are  commonly  called  Gauchos,  and  are  usually 
one  half  or  one  fourth  Indian  blood. 

The  means  of  education  in  this,  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of 
South  America,  have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  revolution* 
The  schools  have  been  multiplied ;  new  institutions  of  learning 
established ;  and  all  kinds  of  books  permitted  to  circulate  freely. 
The  newspaper  establishments  have  increased,  and  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  become  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  by  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  brave  and  intelligent  citizens,  by 
whose  patriotic  labours  a  new  republic  has  been  brought  into  hfe. 
Go  on,  illustrious  people !  do  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
another  part  of  the  same  hemisphere ;  ^<  establish  justice,  ensute 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  perpetuate  the  bles^ngs  of  liberty  to 
yourselves  and  your  posterity."  Go  on,  and  be  the  pride  of 
your  friends,  and  a  terror  to  your  enemies. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  established  religion  of  the 
United  Provinces  ;  but  the  advocates  of  universal  toleration  are 
increasing,  and  the  rigours  of  the  ancient  laws  are  considerably 
relaxed.  The  executive  has  recently  presented  to  the  congress 
the  project  of  a  law,  providing  for  the  general  toleration  of  all 
religions.* 

*  We  are  indebted  for  iqany  of  the  details  concemiag  the  United  Pro- 
riiices  to  Judge  Biand's  AeporL 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Arrwai  of  a  French  brig  at  Buenos  Ayres  tDtlk  despcUches — -pro^ 
teedings  of  lAmers^  Iheviceroif — -junta  formed  at  Monie  Video 
— R,  H,  ae  Cisneros  appointed  viceroy — proceedings  of  there' 
vobUioniats — -junta  estahlished  at  Buenos  Ayru — Ltnters  defeat^ 
ed  and  taken  prisoner — ^unta  sends  a  deputy  to  Chili — an  army 
inarches  against  the  roy ousts  in  Upper  Peru — its  successes-^^car 
in  Vu  Banda  Oriental — dissensions  among  the  patriots — change 
in  the  govemment-^^Monte  Video  besieged — army  in  Peru  ae" 
footed — royalists  defeated  at  Salta — new  political  regtdations — 
supreme  director  appointed — Monte  Video  capitulates — quarrel 
with  Artigas — political  revolution — naval  events — war  vnih  Ar^ 
tigas — J.  JVf.  Pueyredon — Portuguese  invade  Monle  Video — 
toar  in  Peru — Portuguese  take  Monie  Video — events  ofUie  war 
in  Peru.  ' 

THE  forcible  seizure  of  Spain  bj  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
his  attempt  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  American  colonies, 

f«ve  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America.  In 
uly,  1808,  a  French  brig,  with  an  envoy  from  Napoleon,  arrived 
at  Buenos  Ajrres  with  despatches  to  Liniers,  the  viceroy,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  cessions  of  Bayonne,  and  Uie  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  peninsula. 

The  viceroy  called  together  the  cabildo,  and  the  members  of 
the  court  of  audience  for  consultation  ;  and  it  was  decided,  that 
the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  Spain  required  that  the  people 
should  be  officially  made  acquainted  with  them«     Accorain^t 
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Liniers  issued  a  proclamation,  and  being  himself  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  Bonaparte,  and  knowing  that  the  peop'^j 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  France  he 
only  mentioned  m  an  obscure  manner  this  important  event ;  but 
reminded  the  people  of  tlie  indifference  they  had  shown  in  tlie  war 
for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  concluded  by  as- 
sunng  them  of  the  high  opinion  IVapoIeon  entertained  for  them 
on  account  of  their  recent  triumphs  over  the  British.     He  ex- 
horted the  inhabitants  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte   to 
remam  quiet,  and  preserve  the  public  tranquillity.     A  personal 
enmity  subsisting  between  Liniers  and  Don  F.  X.  EUo,  the  go- 
vernor of  Monte  Video,  the  lalter  accused  the  viceroy  of  disloyal- 
ty, and  forming  a  junta  in  imitation  of  those  in  Spain,  he,  by  these 
means,  separated  the  country  under^his  command  from  its  alle- 
giance to  the  viceroy.     About  this  time,  Don  J.  Goyeneche, 

""fir  .  %?^^°*^  T*  ^"^  America  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  arrived 
at  Monte  Video  with  despatches  from  the  junta ;  he  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  Elio  in  forming  a  junta,  and  declared  that  "  his 
mission  had  no  other  object  than  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
juntas,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  language,  and  conduct,  which  probably  were  occasioned 
by  his  knowing  that  Liniers  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Bona- 
parte, Goyeneche,  at  Lima,  not  only  opposed  the  establishment  of 
juntas,  but  conquered  the  troops  which  supported  the  junta  of 
La  Paz. 

Whilst  the  body  of  the  people  considered  the  evente  in  the  pe- 
ninsula  as  important  only,  by  exposing  the  colonies  as  well  as 
Spain,  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  emperor,  a  few 
individuals,  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  patriotism  re- 
garded them  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  They  perceived  that  the 
connexioii  between  the  two  countries  was  de facto,  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived,  to  break  the  chains  which  had  so 
long  enslaved  their  country.  Castelli,  a  lawyer  of  distinguished 
reputation,  was  the  leader  of  the  patriots  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
their  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  country-house,  where  they 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  spies  of  the  government.  His  asso- 
ciates were  Belgrano,  Chiclana,  Pena,  Beruti,  Donado,  Thomp- 
son, and  others.  The  central  junta  of  Spain  injudiciously  dis- 
placed Liniers,  who  was  respected  for  his  services  in  defending 
the  country  against  the  British  a  few  years  before,  and  sent  Don 
B.  H.  Cisneros  from  Spain  to  succeed  him.  The  revolution 
which  broke  out  in  La  Paz  in  1809,  alarmed  the  new  viceroy,  and 
led* him  to  establish  the  most  severe  political  inquisition.  But 
neither  the  activity  and  vigilance  of*  the  government,  nor  the  me- 
lancholy termination  of  the  revolution  in  La  Paz,  deterred  the 
patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  their  bold  and  patriotic  desiffna 
Vol.  IL  16  ^^ 
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They  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the  popular  cause  three  regimento 
of  troops,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  what  were  in  the  capital* 
These  regiments  were  commanded  by  colonels  Saavedra,  Ocam 
po,  and  Rodriguez.     The  revolutionists  also  gained  over  to  their 
interests  the  most  intelligent  Creoles,  and  in  some  measure  pnv 
pared  the  public  mind  for  the  great  political  change  which  they 
meditated.     Things  were  in  this  state  when,  in  May,  1810,  the 
news  was  received  of  the  dispersion  of  the  central  junta  of  Spain, 
and  the  advance  of  the  French  armies  through  the  pass  of  Sierra 
Morena,  which  removed  every  doubt  of  the  speedy  subjugation  of 
tile  peninsula.     Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  issued  a  proclamation  in- 
forming the  people  of  the  disastrous  and  alarming  events  which 
had  occurred  in  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  a  doubt,  or 
the  uncertainty  he  felt  as  to  liis  own  authority.     This  enabled  the 
revolutionists  to  prevail  on  the  Cabildo  or  municipality,  consisting 
ef  five  Creoles  and  one  Spaniard,  to  present  a  petition  to  tho  vice* 
roy ,  praying  him  to  assemble  a  meeting  oT  the  citizens  to  decide 
on  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  at  such  a  conjuncture.     Tho 
meeting,  which  the  viceroy  could  not  prevent,  was  held  on  the  22d 
•f  May :  the  debate  was  long  and  animated  ;  tlio  bold  and  popu- 
lar eloquence  ^f  Castelli  confounded  the  royalists^  and  convinced 
them  that  the  patriots  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  just  cause, 
but  of  superior  talents.     During  the  debate,  a  body  of  armed  cili* 
zens  assembled  in  tho  public  square  to  protect  the  friends  of  the 
people,  should  any  violence  or  danger  menace  them.     The  meet- 
ing deposed  the  viceroy,  and  declared  that  the  only  lawfiil  authori- 
ty existed  in  the  cabildo,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  appoint 
a  junta,  naming  the  viceroy,  however,  as  president.     The  people 
were  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  viceroy  being  a  member  of  the 
junta,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  cabildo,  praying  for  his  removal.     This  occa- 
sioned the  establishment  of  a  new  junta  of  nine  persons,  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government  in  the  nafAe  of  the  captive  king ; 
who  were,  Saavedra,  Azcuenaga,  Alberti,  Matheu,  Larrea,  CaS' 
teHi,  Belgrano,  Faso,  and  Moreno.     This  junta  was  created  on 
the  35th  of  May,  and  immediately  commenced  its  session.    This 
measure  of  the  inhabitants^  deposing  the  viceroy,  was  not  without 
a  precedent,  it  having  been  done  in  1S07,  when  an  attack  was 
titfeatened  by  general  Beresford,  which  met  the  approbation  of 
the  Spanish  government.^ 

Its  first  act  was  to  depute  Don  J.  J.  Passo  to  acquaint  the  in- 
iMibttants  of  Monte  Video  with  the  events  which  had  occurred  at 
Buenos  Ajrea.  This  iutelfigence  occasioned  the  calling  of  an 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  approved  of  &e  pro- 
ceedings at  Buenos  Ajrres,  and  agreed  to  support  the  new  gov^B- 

"  PaxoB*  Letters,  p.  34-39. 
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ment.  The  Spaniards,  however,  at  Monte  Video,  ucic  violently 
opposed  to  the  revolution  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  causing  the  troops 
to  be  landed  from  on  board  the  Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbour,  the 
royal  party  became  strengthened,  and  bold  in  their  opposition. 
The  Spanish  chiefs  of  Paraguay,  Cordova,  Chuquisaca,  and  Po- 
tosi,  were  roused  to  oppose  the  junta,  and  the  late  viceroy,  Cisne- 
ros,  and  the^members  of  the  audience,  secretly  assisted  them,  and 
contrived  to  overthrow  the  new  government,  the  former  having 
privately  despatched  circulars  to  all  the  royal  governors  to  incite 
them  to  civil  war.  The  ex-viceroy,  Liuiers,  was  also  among  the 
enemies  of  the  junta ;  and  having  raised  a  force  of  2000  men,  he 
laid  waste  the  environs  of  Cordova  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
popular  troops.  The  part  secretly  acted  by  the  viceroy  and  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  being  discov^ed,  they  were  seized  and  or- 
dered to  quit  the  country,  and  embark  for  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  junta  appointed  colonel  Ocampo  to  command  the  army,  who 
attacked  Liniers  and  took  him  prisoner,  his  troops  having  princi- 
pally deserted  him.  Liniers,  Concha,  the  late  governor  of  Cor- 
dova, Allende,  Moreno,  and  Rodriguez,  who  had  been  the  most 
active  opposers  of  the  revolution  in  that  quarter,  were  condemned 
and  executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spanish  chiefs. 

An  English  ship  of  war  having  assisted  the  royalists,  and  op* 
posed  the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  junta  remonstrated 
against  the  conduct  of  captain  Elliott,  its  commander,  to  lard 
Strangford,  the  British  ambassador  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  ordered 
him  not  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  the  royalists  and  the 
popular  government. 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  extending  the  revolution  to  Chili, 
the  junta  despatched  Don  A.  A.  Jonte,  who  was  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  in  that  country,  to  Santiago,  to  hasten  the  forming 
of  a  junta  there,  which  measure  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
royal  chief  was  deposed,  a  junta  established,  and  Jonte  was  con- 
tinued there  in  Ihe  capacity  of  charge  de  affairs  from  the  fi;ovem- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  obtained  from  the  junta  of  Oniu, 
300  troops  for  the  assistance  of  his  government,  at  a  critical  con- 
juncture. 

The  army  under  Ocampo  having  been  considerably  re-enforced, 
he  was  ordered  to  march  against  the  Spaniards  who  had  collect- 
ed  in  Upper  Peru,  under  colonel  Cordova,  and  the  royal  chiefs, 
Sanz  and  Nieto.  They  were  attacked  by  general  Balcarce,  who 
had  brought  re-enforcements  to  the  array  of  the  junta,  and  as- 
sumed the  command ;  afler  a  hard  fought  action,  the  royalists 
wsre  completely  defeated,  although  occupying  a  strongly  fortified 
position  at  Suypacha.  Cordova,  Sanz,  governor  of  Potosi,  and 
Nieto,  president  of  the  audience  of  Charcas,  were  taken  prisoners 
and  shot.     This  victory  was  followed  by  anotlier  at  Tupiza. 
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These  saccessea  led  to  the  occupation  of  Upper  Peru,  as  far  as 
the  river  Desaquadero,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  terri- 
tories of  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  army  was  accompanied 
by  Castelli,  a  member  of  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  its  repre^ 
aentative,  and  also  as  general  governor  of  Upper  Peru.  With 
this  victorious  army  it  was  intended  to  invade  that  part  of  Peru 
where  the  viceroy  Abascal  maintained  the  Spanish  authority ;  but 
Castelli  having  received  proposals  from  the  municipality  of  Lima 
for  the  suspension  of  hostihties,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  peace,  the 
invasion  was  suspended.  The  municipality  sent  at  the  same 
time  the  eleven  propositions  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  by  the  members  of  that  body,  representing  the 
American  colonies,  and  believing  that  they  had  been  acceded  to 
by  the  Cortes,  they  offered  tlym  as  the  basis  of  an  accoramoda- 
tion^  or  treaty  of  peace.  These  propositions  were  sent  by  Cas- 
telli to  the  junta,  who  then  entered  into  an  armistice  with  Goye- 
neche,  commanding  the  royal  troops.  The  danger  on  the  side 
of  Peru  was  now  considered  at  an  end  ;  but  a  storm  ivas  gather- 
ing in  another  quarter.  Yelasco,  governor  of  Paraguay,  had 
raised  an  army  to  attack  the  new  govemoient  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  ordered  800  men,  under  Don  M.  Belgrano,  against  Ve- 
lasco.  Don  N.  Yedros  commanded  the  royalist  army  of  Para- 
guay. An  engagement  took  placemen  the  banks  of  the  Tacuari ; 
the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  defeated,  which  led  Belgrano  to 
propose  a  conference  ^vith  Tedros,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  patriot  army  was  allowed  to  retreat  without  molestation.  Ye- 
lasco was  aflerwards  deposed  by  the  people,  and  a  junta  establish- 
ed for  Paraguay,  which  fonned  an  altiance  with  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  refused  to  join  the  confederacy. 

The  regency  of  Spain  had  appointed  Elio  captain-general  of 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  in  that  capacity  he  govern- 
ed the  province  of  Monte  Yidco,  or  the  Banda  Oriental ;  and 
ivas  now  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  enem^i  with  which  the 
popular  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  to  contend.  Don  J. 
Artigas,  a  native  of  Monte  Yideo,  and  a  captain  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, having,  in  consequence  of  a  personal  difficulty,  determined 
to  abandon  the  royal  cause,  applied  to  tiie  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
early  in  1811,  for  assistance,  in  arms  and  ammunition,  to  enable 
him  to  excite  a  revolt  in  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  junta, 
anxious  to  destroy  the  royal  authority  in  the  provinces  east  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  not  huly  furnished  the  supplies  requested,  but  or- 
dered the  army  which  had  withdrawn  from  Paraguay,  to  proceed 
to  the  Banda  Oriental,  to  co-operate  with  Artigas,  who  had  col- 
lected a  body  of  guerrillas.  Rondeau  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  contents  with  the 
British  in  1807,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  carried  to  England, 
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and  from  thence  he  went  to  Spain,  and  served  some  time  in  the 
war  in  the  peninsula.  Afler  gaining  several  less  important  ad- 
vantages, Rondeau  and  Artigas  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
royalists  at  Las  Piedras,  in  May,  1811  ;  all  the  rcyal  troops 
which  survived  being  made  prisoners,  together  with  their  com- 
mander. The  victors  immediately  marched  against  Monte  Video, 
and  having  received  re-enforcements  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  they 
laid  siege  to  the  city. 

At  Buenos  Ayres  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
lica,  the  patriots  soon  became  divided  among  themselves,  and 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  suffered  greatly  from  their  dissensions. 
There  were  two  parties  in  the  junta,  one  headed  by  Don  C.  Saave* 
dra,  the  president,  and  the  other  by  doctor  Moreno,  the  secretaiy, 
who  accused  the  president  of  ambitious  views,  and  Saavedra 
charged  the  doctor  with  being  the  fbader  of  the  mob.  The  pre- 
sident, with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  party,  procured  a  decree, 
that  the  deputies  nominated  by  the  provinces  to  the  general  con- 
gress, should  also  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  junta,  whereby  its 
members  were  increased  from  nine  to  twenty-two.  This  plan 
succeeded,  and  deprived  Moreno  of  his  influence,  which  induced 
him  to  resign  his  situation.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  England 
to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  and  died  on  his 
passage.*  The  dissensions  among  the  civil  rulers  extended  to 
the  military,  and  occasioned  two  parties  in  the  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  corps,  one  commanded  by  colonel  Diasveiez,  one 
by  Viamont,  and  one  under  the  immediate  command  of  brigadier 
Balcarce,  commander  in  chief.  The  first  and  last  declared  for 
Moreno's  party,  and  Viamont  for  the  president's. 

Notwithstanding  the  armistice  which  had  not  yet  expired,  Goye- 
neche,  taking  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  in  July,  1811,  attack- 
ed Diasveiez  at  Guaqui,  who,  not  being  supported  by  the  other 
corps,  was  easily  overcome ;  and  his  defeat  compelled  the  other 
two  divisions  to  retreat,  and  enabled  Goyeneche,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  army  of  Peru  by  the  vice- 
roy of  Lima,  to  take  possession  of  Upper  Peru.  Puejnredon, 
president  of  the  ^audience  of  Ghuquisaca,  was  chosen  by  the 
troops  to  command  them,  in  preference  to  their  former  leader, 
and  he  and  Viamont  retired  to  the  province  of  Salta.  Goyeneche 
was  checked  in  his  career,  by  the  rising  of  the  people  of  the  pto- 

*  Moreno  was  a  young  man  of  distinguished  Ulents,  and  a  true  patriot. 
Saavedra  had  procured  a  decree  of  the  junta,  directing  the  same  honourt 
and  respect  to  be  shown  to  their  president  that  had  been  to  the  viceroys 
His  house  was  called  the  palace ;  and  had  sentinels  poeted  at  every  avenue ; 
he  rode  out  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  accomnam*!  by  an  es- 
cort of  dragoons.  Moreno  opposed  these  reUcjs  ,?i^^*i»  ^j^J^^^'^ 
publican  ceremonies,  and  procured  them  to  be  aboUshed.  They  were  how- 
ever revived  by  the  director  Posadas. 
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viaces  of  Cochabamba,  and  Santa  Craz  de  la  Sierra,  and  the  bands 
of  the  guerrillas  which  overrun  the  provinces  he  occupied,  and 
constantly  harassed  his  troo])s ;  being  greatly  exasperated  at  this 
annoyance,  he  determined  to  shoot  every  prisoner  he  should  take, 
and  put  to  death  every  partisan  of  the  revolution  who  should  fall 
into  his  bands.  This  bloody  and  savage  measure  did  not  pro- 
duce the  expected  effect ;  the  guerrillas  still  kept  the  field,  and 
prevented  Goyeneche  from  advancing  into  the  low  country.  The 
junta  appointed  Saavedra  commander  in  chief,  and  ordered  Jiira  to 
raise  a  new  army.  Having  led  the  capital  with  ofiicers  and  mus- 
kets for  this  purpose,  his  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, accused  him  of  ambition  and  arbitrary  conduct,  particularly 
in  having  by  his  influence  obtained  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  April, 
exiling  Larrea,  Pena,  Posadas,  and  others,  who  opposed  his  am- 
bitious designs.  Saavedra  was  deposed  by  the  Cabildo,  and  a 
change  in  the  government  determined  on,  the  junta  being  consi- 
dered too  numerous  and  slow  in  its  decisions  to  save  the  country 
in  so  alarming'  a  crisis.  The  municipality  of  the  city  called  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  in  September,  which  resolved  that  a 
new  government  should  be  established,  consisting  of  only  three 
members,  and  two  secretaries.  M.  Sarratea^  F.  Chiclana,  and 
J.  J.  Passo,  were  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  the  government ; 
and  B.  Rivadavio,  and  J.  Perez,  chosen  secretaries.  Regula- 
tions were  adopted  called  a  provisional  9tatuU^  providing  for  the 
renewal  of  the  members  of  the  executive  :  a  meeting  composed 
of  deputies  of  the  municipalities  of  <  the  provinces,  was  to  be  held 
every  six  months,  when  one  member  of  the  government  vacated 
his  seat,  and  another  was  chosen  by  the  deputies  to  supply  his 
place.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  guaranteed,  and  a  junta  was 
to  be  established  annually,  which,  together  with  the  municipality, 
were  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  public  revenue,  augmented  by  confis- 
cattig  the  property  of  Spaniards  to  nearly  the  amount  of  1,400,000 
dollars. 

In  the  mean  time  Artigas  and  Rondeau  prosecuted  the  siege 
agaioat  Monte  Video  with  vigour  and  success ;  and  the  captaia- 
general,  Elio,  being  unable  to  hold  out  long  without  assistance, 
applied  to  the  Portuguese  government  in  Brazil  for  succour. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  sister  to  Ferdi- 
nand YII.  with  Souza,  the  minister,  Elio  obtained  4000  men,  be- 
aides  money  and  jewels  from  the  Princess  herself.  The  troops 
were  commanded  by  general  Souza,  brother  of  the  minister ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  arrival  at  Monte  Video,  Elio  ofllered  terms 
of  peace  to  the  government  of  Buenos  A3rres,  and  in  November, 
ISll,  a  treaty  was  concluded.  The  Portuguese  troops  were  to 
return  to  their  own  territory,  and  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  to 
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raise  the  siege  and  evacuate  the  Banda  Oriental  as  far  as  the  river 
TJruguaj.  Accordingly  the  siege  was  raised,  but  the  Portuguese 
troops,  instead  of  being  withdrawn  according  to  the  treaty,  com- 
mitted acts  of  hostility  in  the  territory  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  army  of  Peru  was  destined  to  experience  further  disasters, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  royalists  under  general  Tristan,  who  add- 
ed the  province  of  Salta  to  those  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
royal  troops.  The  revolutionary  cause  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  now 
in  a  dangerous  and  critical  situation ;  the  government  having  no 
troops  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  Peru,  to  enable  it  to  check  the 
royalists,  who  were  advancing  victoriously  towards  the  capital, 
and  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the  Portuguese  in  an  oppo- 
site quarter.  Unappalled  by  the  dangerous  aspect  of  affairs,  the 
government  prepared  to  act  with  all  the  energy  of  which  their 
situation  would  admit.  Sarratea,  one  of  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, marched  at  the  head  of  4000  men  to  oppose  the  Por- 
tuguese army  ;  and  general  Belgrano,  who  commanded  in  Peru, 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Tucuman.  The  unexpected  advance  of 
the  army  against  the  Portuguese  occasioned  alarm,  and  the  mi- 
nister Souza,  dying  about  the  same  time,  his  successor,  count  de 
Las  Galveas,  proposed  terms  of  peace,  and  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded in  June,  1812,  without  limitation  of  time.  The  Portu- 
guese troops  withdrew  from  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  governments,  which  mu- 
tually guaranteed  each  other's  territories. 

But  external  hostilities  were  not  the'  only  source  of  danger,  nor 
perhaps  the  most  alarming,  with  which  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  threate2ied.  A  bold  and  daring  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed against  it  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  revolution.  All  the 
members  of  the  junta  and  the  partisans  of  the  revolution  were  to 
be  put  to  death.  Don  M.  Alzaga,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  who, 
with  twenty  more  of  the  principal  leaders,  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador,  who  was  solicited  to  join  in  the  conspiracy, 
but  declined,  and  gave  intimation  to  the  government  of  their  dan- 
ger. General  Belgrano,  retreating  agreeably  to  his  orders,  was 
pursued  to  Tucuman  by  the  royal  general  Tristan,  and  would  have 
continued  to  retire,  had  not  the  4nhabitants  of  Tucuman  armed 
themselves  and  compelled  him  to  keep  his  ground.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  the  royalists  under  general  Tristan,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, who  suffered  a  most  signal  defeat,  losing  1100  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  This  victorious  field  was  ho- 
noured with  the  appellation  of  campo  del  honor.  The  royalists 
were  compelled  to  retreat  after  their  defeat,  which  relieved  the  go- 
vernment and  people  from  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Peru. 
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On  die  5(h  of  April,  1812,  a  congress  was  convened  at  the 
c«|Htal,  which  elected  Don  J.  M.  Pueyredon  a  member  of  the  go- 
▼ermnent ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  October,  Don  M. 
Medrano  was  nominated  a  member.  Both  of  these  assemblies 
claimed  to  possess  the  sovereign  power  of  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  undertook  to  form  a  constitution  ;  this  was  eri* 
dentlj  exceeding  their  authority,  and  was  opposed  by  the  govern- 
ing junta,  and  both  assemblies  were  dissolved  by  military  force. 
Two  days  after  the  dispersion  of  the  last  assembly,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  held,  which  con- 
fided the  government  to  Don  N.  Pena,  J.  J.  Passo,  and  A.  A. 
Jonte. 

The  captain-general,  Elio,  having  violated  the  treaty  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  by  hostilities  committed  by  the  Portuguese  troops, 
the  governing  junta  determined  again  to  besiege  Monte  Video ; 
and  the  foundry  which  had  been  established  at  the  capital  by  Mo- 
nasterio,  who  was  director  of  the  military  school  at  Madrid  iu  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  IV.,  supplied  the  requisite  bombarding  can- 
non. Don  G.  Vigodet  succeeded  Eho  in  his  command,  and 
having  received  re-enforcements  from  Spain,  he  not  only  felt  con- 
fident of  defending  Monte  Video,  but  entertained  hopes  of  crush- 
ing the  junta  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Rondeau  again  commanded  the 
troops  sent  against  Monte  Video,  and  on  the  31st  of  December, 
Vigodet  attacked  him,  but  was  defeated  with  loss.  Re-enforce- 
ments were  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  under  Sarratea,  whb  assumed 
the  chief  command,  but  a  misunderstanding  soon  arising  between 
hiita  and  Artigas,  and  the  officers  supporting  the  latter,  Sarratea 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  army,  and  leave  the  command  again  to 
Rondeau.  Not  discouraged  by  his  defeat,  Vigodet,  availing;  him- 
self of  his  naval  superiority,  embariced  a  body  of  troops  and  landed 
them  at  Parana,  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  February,  1S13, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions,  of  which  the  besieged  were 
in  great  waxit.  The  governing  junta  obtaining  information  of  this 
expedition,  despatched  colonel  San  Martin  to  oppose  the  royal- 
ists ;  having  come  up  with  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry  at  San  Lo- 
renzo, on  the  river  Parana,  this  gallant  officer  gave  them  battle 
without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  and  obtained  for  his  countiy  a 
most  decisive  victory,  and  for  himself,  the  first  fruits  of  the  dis- 
tinguished fame  which  he  aAerwards  acquired. 

Belgrano  having  received  re-enforcements,  attacked  the  royal- 
ists of  Salta,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1813,  and  after  a  hard  fought 
battle  of  nearly  four  hours,  victory  declared  for  the  patriots,  and 
general  Tristan  and  all  his  troops  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. But  the  advantages  of  this  victory  were  partially  lost  by  an 
act  of  indiscreet  generosity  on  one  part,  and  base  perfidy  on  the 
<>th6r.    Belgrano  and  Tristan  had  been  intimate  frieods,  and  the 
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former  confiding  in  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  latter,  permitted 
him  to  withdraw  with  all  his  troops  on  taking  an  oath  that  neither 
himself  nor  any  of  his  soldiers  would  ever  taJce  arms  again  against 
Buenos  Ayres.  But  so  lightly  did  he  regard  his  honour  or  his 
oath,  that  he  immediately,  w^ith  all  his  men,  joined  the  royalists 
under  Goyeneche,  who  was  preparing  to  take  the  field.  The  go- 
vernment disapproved  of  tlie  generosity  of  Belgrauo,  but  its  con- 
sequences could  not  be  prevented.  This  victory,  however,  com- 
pelled Goyeneche  to  retreat  to  Oruro,  and  restored  to  the  patriots 
the  provinces  of  Fotosi,  Charcas,  Ohayante,  and  Cochabamba* 
On  the  31st  of  January,  a  congress,  called  the  caiutiluyente,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  met  in  the  capital.  The  sovereignty  of  the  con- 
gress was  acknowledged  by  each  inhabitant.  The  style  of  the 
governing  junta  was  changed  to  that  of  the  supreme  executive, 
and  consisted  of  Pcna,  Perez,  and  Jonle.  The  congress  adopted 
some  liberal  measures ;  that  every  future  child  of  a  slave  should 
be  free,  and  that  all  slaves  from  any  part  of  tlie  world,  who  might 
come  into  Rio  de  la  Plata,  should  immediately  be  emancipated. 
A  plan  was  also  formed  for  the  gradual  manumission  of  the  slaves; 
all  proprietors  were  to  sell  to  government  when  required,  one 
third  part  of  their  slaves,  the  price  of  which  was  to  be  liquidated 
as  a  debt  against  the  state.  The  government  was  to  manumit 
the  slaves  jjurchased  ;  but  they  were  to  be  formed  into  battalions, 
their  oiBcers  to  be  whites,  and  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  paid  by  the 
government.* 

A  new  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Monte  Video,  against  the  po- 
pular government,  instigated  by  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  but 
it  was  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  arrested,  tried,  and  four 
of  them  executed.  In  August,  the  term  of .  Jonte  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  expired,  and  the  congress  filled  the  place  by  Don 
G.  Posadas.  Jonte  and  Don  J.  Ugarteche,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  visit  the  provinces  and  make  the  necessary  political 
reforms  and  arrangements,  conformable  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  particularly  as  it  respected  the  finances. 

The  armies  of  the  hostile  parties  in  Peru,  the  royalists  under 
Pezuela,  the  successor  of  Goyeneche,  and  the  patriots  command- 
ed by  Belgrano,  met  at  Vilcapugio  on  the  north  of  Potosi,  where 
a  severe  and  long  contested  engagement  took  place ;  the  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  royalists  ;  Belgrano  retreated  to  Ayo- 
ma  on  the  north  of  Chuquisaca,  but  being  hotly  pursued,  anothei 
action  was  fought  near  the  close  of  November,  in  which  the  pa 
triotjs  were  completely  defeated,  after  fighting  with  such  determined 
bravery  and  perseverance,  as  extorted  a  tribute  of  praise  from  the 
royalist  general  in  his  official  despatch.  This  victory  made  the 
•  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  South  America. 
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royalists  masters  o^  all  Upper  Peru,  and  also  Jujuy  and  Salta» 
These  serious  disasters  placed  the  government  at  Buenos  Ayres 
in  a  critical  situation,  and  occasioned  general  alarm.  A  victori- 
ous army  without  any  troops  to  oppose  it,  threatened  the  countiy 
on  the  side  of  Peru,  and  the  war  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  re- 
quired additional  forces.  These  tlireatening  circumstances  which 
demanded  the  entire  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of  calling 
into  requisition  tiiose  resources,  served  to  impair  both  tlie  energy 
of  the  government,  and  its  means,  as  the  public  mind  began  to 
waver  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest ;  and  when  their  country  had 
most  need  of  their  services,  many  were  thinking  only  of  their  own 
safety.  Under  the  influence  of  this  oppalling  aspect  of  affairs,  the 
governing  junta  proposed  to  concentrate  the  executive  power  in 
one  magistrate,  to  give  more  energy  and  decision  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  31st  of  December,  the  congress  repealed  the 
decree  establishing  a  triplicate  executive,  and  vested  the  powers 
of  government  in  one  chief  magistrate,  called  the  supreme  direct- 
or. Don  G.  Posadas  was  nominated  director,  and  an  executive 
council  of  seven  members  was  also  appointed  for  his  advice  and 
assistance. 

At  this  gloomy  period,  an  individual,  whose  name  afterwards 
became  illustrious,  was  brought  into  notice.  This  individual  was 
San  Martin,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Belgrano,  the  latter 
having  been  ordered  to  be  tried  for  his  late  defeat.  San  Martin, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  created  a  new  army  of  3500  men ; 
besides  which,  he  formed  the  guerrillas  into  several  corps,  which 
cut  oflTthe  communications  between  the  different  divisions  of  the 
royahsts,  and  by  constantly  watching  and  harassing  foraging  par- 
ties, deprived  them  of  provisions.  In  consequence  of  thei^e  an- 
noyances by  the  guerrillas,  the  Spanish  general  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  a  part  of  Upper  Peru,  where  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  Pinelo,  Munecas,  the  Indian  Pomakagua,  and 
other  partisan  warriors.  In  the  mean  time,  Don  Juan  Larrea, 
secretary  of  finance,  contrived  and  executed  a  plan  for  estahhsh- 
ing  a  naval  force  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Two  brigs,  three 
corvettes,  and  one  schooner,  were  equipped,  manned,  and  ready 
for  sea,  with  troops  on  board.  Mr.  Brown,  an  English  merchant 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  was  appointed  to  command  this  little  flotilla, 
which,  having  put  to  sea,  engaged  some  ships  of  the  enemy)  in 
April,  1814,  near  the  island  of  Martingnrcia ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
May,  another  engagement  took  place  off  Monte  Video,  in  sight 
of  the  town,  of  a  more  decisive  character.  Two  of  the  enemy's 
corvettes  were  taken,  two  others  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  rest 
escaped.  This  victory  enabled  Brown  to  blockade  Monte  Vi- 
deo. General  Rondeau,  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  with  Ar- 
tigas,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  siege,  but 
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liad  renewed  it  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  before  colonel  Alvear 
arrived  from  Buenos  Ayres  with  re-enforcements  to  assume  the 
command.*  San  Martin  having  demanded  leave  of  absence,  in 
consequence  of  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  Rondeau  supplied 
his  place,  as  commander  of  the  army  of  Peru.  Soon  after  Alvear 
took  command  of  the  besieging  arniy,  the  town  not  being  able  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  Yigodet  proposed  to  capitulate,  and  the 
terms  agreed  ony  were,  that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to 
embark  for  Spain,  that  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  should  enter 
Monte  Video,  and  hold  possession  of  it  until  the  result  of  the  de-. 
putation  should  be  known,  which  the  congress  intended  to  send 
to  Spain.  There  were  5500  prisoners  surrendered,  1 1,000  mus- 
kets, and  an  immense  park  of  artillery  and  military  stores.  The 
government  did  not,  however,  strictly  comply  with  these  terms  of 
capitulation,  for  neglecting  which,  they  assigned  various  reasons ; 
the  principal  one  was,  the  right  of  retaliation  for  Tristan  and 
Goyeneche's  breaches  of  faith.  Vigodet  was  permitted  to  em- 
bark for  Spain,  but  the  tfoops  were  distributed  through  the  inte- 
rior provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  except  what  could  be  induced 
to  enlist  into  the  popular  service. 

The  dilficulties  between  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Artigas,  commenced  almost  immediately  after  their  united  exer- 
tions had  captured  Monte  Video,  and  reduced  the  Spanish  power 
in  the  Banda  Oriental.  Artigas  claimed  that  Monte  Video  ought 
to  be  given  up  to  him,  as  chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental ;  this  de- 
mand was  resisted  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to 
check  the  designs  of  Artigas,  a  part  of  their  troops  were  left  in  the 
country  under  the  command  of  colonel  Soler,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Monte  Video.  To  the  contention  with  Artigas,  was 
added  mischievous  dissensions  among  the  patriots  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Availing  himself  of  the  ephemeral  popularity,  which  the 
capture  of  Monte  Video  had  given  him,  Alvear  obtained  the  ap- 

*  General  Rondeau,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  convened  an  Ori- 
ental congress  for  the  purpose  of  appointinp"  deputies  to  represent  the  Ban- 
da Oriental,  and-to  choose  a  governor  for  tho  province.  Artigas,  as  chief 
of  the  Orientals,  demanded  that  the  electors  should  appear  at  his  head- 
quarters, and  receive  instructions  from  him.  This  arbitrary  demand  be- 
ing disregarded,  he  opposed  the  congress,  declared  it  illegal,  and  attempt- 
ed to  dissolve  it.  Tno  electors,  however,  appointed  deputies  and  a  go- 
vernor, which  so  exasperated  Artigas,  that  he  exerted  himself  to  spread 
disaffection  among  the  Oriental  troops,  and  finally  withdrew  from  the 
army,  and  carried  off  nearly  all  the  Orientals.  This  conduct  produced 
great  indignation  against  Artioras  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  director,  Po- 
sadas, declared  him  both  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and  deprived  him  of  all 
his  offices,  offering  6000  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  in,  dead 
or  alive.  This  rash  measure,  fraught  with  great  cruelty  and  injustice, 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  Artigas  over  the  Orientals,  and 
render  the  broach  between  them  and  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres 
almost  irreparable. — Fatnes. 
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pointment  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  Peru,  and  marched 
with  a  kirffe  re-enforcement  to  join  the  army;  but,  learning  before 
he  arrived^  that  from  the  influence  of  Rondeau,  the  troops  were 
opposed  to  him,  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  he  solicit- 
ed the  place  of  supreme  director,  which  he  obtained  in  January, 
1815,  Posados  resigning  the  post.  These  events  occasioned 
deep  animosities  and  general  anarchy.  The  army  of  Peru  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Alvear.  Some  of  the  provinces  declared 
for  Rondeau,  and  others  supported  the  director.  Communication 
between  the  capital  and  many  of  the  provinces  was  obstructed, 
although  the  two  factions  did  not  commit  actual  hostilities.  To 
complete  the  difficulties  of  the  republic,  their  troops  were  defeated 
m  the  Banda  Oriental,  by  Rivera,  one  of  Artigas'  generals,  which 
compelled  the  director  to  order  Soler  to  evacuate  tlie  country  with 
tfie  remnant  of  his  forces.  Artigas  now  entered  Monte  Video, 
and  being  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Bancla  Oriental,  he 
was  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Buenos  Ayres,  than  the  royal- 
ists in  that  quarter  had  been.  He  determined  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  proceeded  against  Santa  Fe,  which, 
instead  of  opposing  him,  declared  in  his  favour.  The  director 
sent  2000  men  to  oppose  Artigas,  commanded  by  general  Yiana 
and  colonel  Alvarez ;  but  the  latter  declared  against  the  director, 
arrested  Viana,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  united  with  Artigas, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  director.  The  army  in  Peru 
sent  Jonte  to  insist  on  Alvear's  renouncing  the  directorship ;  and 
being  at  last  satisfied  that  he  could  not  rule  a  people  against  their 
will,  a  people  who  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  rash  ambition,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  general  voice, 
and  resigned  his  post.  So  indignant  were  the  inhabitants  agaiiii»t 
the  director,  that  when  Alvarez  had  joined  Artigas,  and  was 
marching  against  Buenos  Ayres,  they  collected  in  crowds,  and 
denounced  the  director,  instead  of  the  apostate  officer.  These 
occurrences  occasioned  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
declared  the  authority  of  Alvear,  and  also  that  of  the  congress, 
illegal  and  disaunulled,  and  vested  the  government  in  the  munici- 
pality of  the  city.  The  ex-director,  Alvear,  retired  three  miles 
from  the  city,  where  the  troops  were  encamped,  of  which  be  as- 
sumed the  command ;  and  it  being  reported  that  he  meditated  at- 
tacking the  town,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  alarm  and  con- 
fusion, and  the  municipality  ordered  every  citizen  under  arms,  and 
arrested  the  wife  of  Alvear,  and  several  deputies,  who  were  his 
partisans.  An  accommodation  finally  took  place,  and  Alvear  en- 
gaged to  leave  the  country.  He  embarked  for  England  in  a  Bri- 
tish frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Percy,  who  acted  as  mediator 
between  the  parties,  and  engaged  to  guarantee  the  performance 
of  Alvear. 
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The  iDUoicipality  established  a  new  junta,  called  de  obs^rv$t» 
ciony  and  promulgated  a  new  provisional  constitution.  The  junta 
of  observation  were  a  sort  of  tribunes  ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  laws  were  executed,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  director, 
check  bis  ambition,  and  oppose  his  acts  when  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest.  Rondeau  retaining  his  post  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  colonel  Alvarez  was  appointed  his  substitute.  The  public 
papers  were  filled  with  invectives  against  the  members  of  the  late 
administration ;  more  than  twenty  persons  were  arrested,  and  the 
government  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  their  trial.  Colonel 
Paillardel  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed,  but  the  people 
of  Buenos  Ayres  being  much  dissatisfied,  the  rest  of  the  accused 
were  exiled.* 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  naval  force  procured  for  Brown 
the  rank  of  admiral,  and  in  1815,  he  proposed  to  the  government 
to  sail  with  his  flotilla  on  a  cruise  into  the  Pacific  ocean'  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  Spanish  commerce.  The  government  approv- 
ing of  the  proposal,  and  having  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
the  expedition  sailed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  some  time  it 
cruised  with  success,  but  the  admiral's  ship  having  grounded  on 
the  sands  near  the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  was  captured  by  the  Spa- 
niards. Brown,  however,  was  exchanged  for  the  newly  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Guayaquil,  who  had  been  captured  on  his  way 
from  Panama,  a  few  days  before,  by  one  of  Brown's  cruisers. 
Whilst  on  this  station,  Brown  greatly  annoyed  the  Spanish  com* 
merce,  and  captured  many  vessels,  some  of  which  he  sent  to 
Buenos  A3Tes.  On  his  return  in  the  Hercules  with  a  rich  booty 
on  board,  Brown  was  captured  by  the  British  ship  of  war,  Brazen; 
his  vessel  was  carried  into  Antigua,  where  it  was  condemned,  on 
pretence  that  it  had  violated  the  navigation  law^. 

Great  disorders  prevailed  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  body  of  troops 
was  sent  thither  under  general  Yiamont  to  overawe  the  partisans 
of  Artigas  and  the  disaffected.  The  death  of  the  governor,  and 
the  selection  of  a  lieutenant  governor,  occasioned  fresh  tumults. 
The  inhabitants,  rising  in  a  mass,  led  by  Vera,  and  aided  by  a  few 
troops,  attacked  Viamont  with  that  fury  which  a  spirit  of  faction 
inspires,  and  compelled  him  and  all  his  troops  to  surrender.  To 
this  disaster,  succeeded  one  still  more  serious.  The  royalist  ge- 
neral, Pezuela,  having  received  re-cnforcements  from  Spain,  at- 
tacked the  patriot  army  in  Peru,  and  defeated  it  at  Sipesipe,  in 
November,  1815.  This  victoiy  enabled  the  royalists  the  third 
time  to  occupy  the  provinces  of  Charcas,  Potosi,  and  Jujuy .  Civil 
dissensions  still  continued  to  agitate  the  state.  Alvarez,  who 
exercised  the  supreme  executive  authority,  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Outline  of  the  Revolution.    Dean  Fanes'  History  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  United  Provinces.  _  _ 
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absence  of  Rondeau,  ordered  the  convocation  of  a  new  congress; 
but  before  it  assembled,  he  was  displaced  from  his  command,  by 
a  popular  revolution,  and  Balcarce  appointed  to  succeed  him ; 
but  he  also  was  soon  removed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  the  go- 
vernment placed  in  the  bands  of  a  committee.  Notwithstanding 
these  commotions,  the  new  congress  assembled  in  Tucuman,  and 
their  first  act  was  the  appointment  of  a  supreme  director.  Don 
J.  M.  Pueyredon  was  elevated  to  the  supreme  executive  authori- 
ty, M'hich  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants,  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  repeated  revolutions,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Puc}Tedon  commenced  his  administration 
with  eneigy ;  he  gave  the  command  of  the  army  of  Peru  to  gene- 
ral Belgrano,  and  sent  troops  to  re-enforce  San  Martin,  who  was 
defending  the  frontiers  of  the  country  bordering  on  Chili.  But 
he  found  the  republic  in  a  general  state  of  anarchy ;  not  only  the 
Orientals  under  Artigas,  opposed  the  government,  but  Santa  Fe 
maintained  its  independence,  and  Cordova  and  other  cities  refused 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  capital  was 
charged  with  arrogating  every  thing,  and  of  assuming  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government.  Those  opposed  to  the  government  were  in 
favour  of  a  federative  system,  securing  to  all  the  provinces  an  m- 
Huence  according  to  their  population.  Previous  to  this  time,  a 
coq)s  of  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  sent  against  Santa 
Fcy  under  £.  D.  Yclis,  which  being  aided  by  a  smsJl  squadron, 
the  inhabitants,  seeing  no  chatice  of  defending  the  city,  resolved 
to  abandon  it,  and  all  fled,  leaving  every  thing  they  could  not  re- 
move to  their  invaders,  So  inveterate  was  their  animosity  against 
Buenos  Ayres,  Having  captured  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  they 
not  long  after  returned  and  besieged  their  invaders  in  their  own 
capital.  Affairs  being  in  this  situation,  the  director  sent  deputies 
to  attempt  an  accommodation  with  Santa  Fe ;  but  before  they 
arrived,  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  evacuated  the  city  and 
gone  down  the  river.  The  threatened  invasion  by  the  Portu- 
guese, rendered  the  director  more  anxious  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Artigas,  to  whom  he  sent  a  deputy  and  a  supply  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  offering  to  furnish  all  the  assistance  he  wanted 
to  enable  him  to  repel  the  threatened' invasion.  Artigas  received 
the  supplies,  but  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  congress  issued  a  manifesto,  deploring  the  disorders,  ex- 
horting the  peqple  to  obedience,  -and  threatening  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  tranquillity ;  but  it  produced  no  effect. 

The  congress,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  in  a  short,  yet  solemn 
declaration,  aimounced  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
At  a  subsequent  penod,  a  manifesto  was  published,  assigning,  at 
greater  length,  the  reasons  which  moved  thera  to  a  separation. 

The  invasion  of  the  Portuguese  inJ-^ced  Pueyredon,  the  director. 
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to  make  a  second  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  Artigas,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  treat  with  him.  A  treaty  was  finally 
concluded,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the  province  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  should  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ay  res ;  that  it  should  send  members  to  the  congress,  and 
that  the  government  should  immediately  furnish  troops  for  its  de- 
fence. This  event  occasioned  great  joy  with  the  inhabitants,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river ;  which,  however,  was  soon  checked,  by 
information  that  the  Orientals  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  influ- 
enced, as  was  supposed,  by  Artigas.  The  executive  of  the  United 
Provinces  remonstrated  with  the  Portuguese  general,  Lecor,  and 
warned  him  of  the  consequence  of  an  unprovoked  acid  unjustifia- 
ble invasion,  but  without  any  effect.  His  pretext  was,  Uiat  the 
disorders  and  anarchy  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  rendered  it 
necessary  to  occupy  the  country,  to  prevent  the  contagtcn  from 
spreading  into  BraztL 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  raged  in  Upper  Peru,  where  colonel 
3V1.  A.  Padilla  checked  the  progress  of  the  bloody  Facon.  T^ 
oppose  the  successful  career  of  Padilla,  the  enemy  despatched 
1000  men  towards  Laguana.  Padilla  prepared  to  meet  the  as- 
-sailants,  and  entrusted  to  his  captains  the  defence  of  scveraii 
posts,  and  one  to  the  command  of  his  wife ;  the  enemy  made  a 
furious  assauH,  but  was  completely  repulsed  and  routed,  and  this 
heroic  female,  deserving  of  Spartan  renown,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  presenting  to  her  husband  a  standard  of  the  enemy,  taken 
with  her  own  hands.  Padilla  pursued  the  fugitives  in  every  di- 
rection, driving  such  as  escaped  into  the  town  of  Chuquisaca, 
where  they  were  shut  up.  The  wife  of  Padilla,  for  her  heroic 
conduct,  was  rewarded  by  the  government  with  the  comn^ission 
and  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Another  victory  was  obtained  over  a  body  of  Spaniards  of  1000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Facon,  in  person,  by  the  patriot  offi- 
cer Warnes,  the  royalists  being  almost  entirely  destroyed.  In 
Salta  and  Jujuy,  general  Guemes,  with  a  formidable  guerrilla 
force,  and  numerous  other  corps  of  guerri'.las  imder  different 
leaders,  constantly  annoyed  the  royalists,  deprived  them  of  their 
conquests  as  fast  as  they  were  made,  and  finally  compelled  Pe- 
zueia  to  retreat. 

Internal  dissensions  and  the  voice  of  faction  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  disturb  the  public  councils.  The  removal  of  the  con- 
gress from  Tucuman  to  the  capital  was  deemed  expedient  for  the 
better  management  of  the  war ;  as  it  was  convenient  to  have  the 
diff3rent  departments  of  the  government  near  each  other.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  provinces,  who  desired  to 
have^he  congress  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  capi- 
tal. '  Afler  much  discussion,  a  vote  was  obtained  in  congress  to 
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romovc  the  capital^  M'hich  gave  rise  to  new  commotions  and  dis- 
turbanccs.  Don  Francisco  Borges  was  the  leader  of  the  fac- 
tions ;  and  a  body  of  veteran  troops  being  sent  against  them, 
they  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  their  leader,  Borges,  taken 
prisoner,  who  paid  with  his  life  the  price  of  his  factious  temerity. 
Disturbances  also  occurred  in  the  province  of  Cordova ;  the  go- 
vernor, Antonio  Funes,  brother  of  the  historian  of  that  name, 
although  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  prudence,  could  not  pro- 
tect himself  against  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  He  was  seized  in 
hisi  house  by  the  conspirators,  led  by  Bulnes,  his  son-in-law,  and 
thrown  into  prison  nith  Sayos,  the  military  commandant.  The 
insui^nts  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  Bulnes,  appointed 
another  person  to  be  their  leader ;  but  the  governor,  obtaining 
his  liberty,,  col  Ice  ted  a  small  force  of  militia,  with  which  thecon- 
spimtons  were  dispersed,  and  took  refuge  in  Santa  Fe ;  their 
leader  was  taken  prisoner,  who,  with  several  others  was  sent  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  were  condemned  and  executed. 
Tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  governor  re-established  in  his 
authority.  ^ 

The  boundary  between  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  those  of  Spain,  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  of  St.  lldefonso,  concluded  in  1777,  the 
court  of  Brazil  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  extend  its  limits 
to  the  La  Plata ;  and  since  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  it  had  become  an  object  of  more  importance  to  obtain  the 
territory  east  of  the  river,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  distractions 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  would  afibrd  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  accomplish  this  dr ^irable  object.  It  was  this  consideration 
which  induced  the  court  of  Brazil  so  readily  to  send  an  anny  to 
Monte  Video,  in  181 1,  at  the  solicitation  of  Elio.  Encouraged 
by  the  disorders  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, which  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  measure,  and  urged  on  by 
Alvcar,  Garcia,  Herrera,  and  other  disaffected  persons,  who 
having  been  banished  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  retired  to  Monte 
Video,  the  BrazihLU  government  resolved  on  invading  the  east- 
em  shore.  Troops  were  obtained  from  Lisbon,  and  an  army  of 
10,000  men  was  collected  at  Rio  Grande,  with  which  the  Portu- 
guese general  Lecor,  in  December,  1816,  invaded  the  Banda 
Oriental  in  three  directions.  General  Lecor,  with  5000  men, 
marched  by  the  way  of  Santa  Teresa ;  general  Silviera,  with  a 
division  of  1600  troops,  advanced  by  the  way  of  Semo  Largo, 
and  tlie  third  corps  of  3400,  led  by  general  Curau,  proceeded 
towards  Purification.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Orientals  to  op- 
pose this  overwhelming  torrent.  Rivera,  one  of  Artigas'  gene- 
rals, attacked  the  Portuguese  general,  Pinto,  at  India  Muerte, 
but  afler  a  sharp  conflict,  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  half  of 
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his  men :  mortified  with  this  defeat,  soon  ailer  one  hundred  Ori- 
entals fell  in  .with  the  same  number  of  the  enemy,  who  had  march- 
ed out  of  Maldonado,  and  attacked  them  with  such  fury  that  they 
were  literally  cut  to  pieces.  Ri^ra  and  Forges  opposed  geaB" 
ral  Silviera ;  they  harassed  him  on  his  march,  but  had  not  a  force 
sufficient  to  engage  him,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  Lecor, 
whose  march  Artigas  had  not  been  able  to  oppose.  After  this 
junction,  general  Lecor  proceeded  to  Monte  Video,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  garrison  on  the  19th  of  January,  1817,  and  en* 
tered  by  the  Portuguese  the  next  day.  Artigas  still  occupied 
the  province  of  Banda  Oriental,  and  by  his  guerrillas  continued 
to  harass  the  Portuguese,  and  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of  provi<- 
sions  from  the  interior.* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

War  heiwten  Uie  Portuguese  and  Artigas — San  JUartin — his  «ar- 
pedition  into  Chili — difficulties  in  passing  the  Jindes — victory  of 
Chacahuco — San  Martin  returns  to  Buenos  Ayres — events  in 
Upper  Peru — affairs  in  the  Banda  Oriental — events  of  the  war 
in  Chili — parties  in  Buenos  Ayres--^onspiracy — arrival  ofSpa^ 
nish  transport — revolt  of  Spanish  prisoners — threatened  expedi- 
tion from  Cadiz — constitution  proclaimed — resignation  ofPuey- 
redon — negotiations  with  France — invasion  by  the  JSIonteneros 
— they  defeat  Rondeau  the  director — Pueyredaii's  party  over- 
thrown— anarchy  and  civil  war  ensue — defeat  of  Alvear  and  Caiv 
rera — Rodriguez  appointed  governor  of  Buenos  Jtyres — Rami- 
rez defeated — treaty  with  Spain — arrival  of  Mr.  Rodney,  mi^ 
nisterfrom  the  United  States — minister  sent  to  Washington^^ 
meeting  of  congress — revolution  in  the  Banda  Oriental — conduct 
of  the  emperor  of  Brazil. 

AFTER  the  fall  of  Monte  Video  into  the  hands  of  the  Portu. 
guese,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1817,  the  right  wing  of  the  Portu- 
guese army  under  Curau,  marched  against  the  Orientals,  and  at  Ar- 
rayo  de  los  Catalanos,  were  attacked  by  general  La  Torre,  com 
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mtindvij^  3000  men,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  hh  officers. 
The  action  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary  ;  but  terminated  most 
disastrously  to  the  patriots,  who  were  defeated  with  very  great 
loss.  Artigas  occupied  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  with 
100  men,  and  before  he  was  aware  of  tiiis  disastrous  result,  he 
was  surrounded  with  400  troops,  and  only  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
an  Indian,  leaving  his  baggage  to  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lecor  found  himself  shut  up  in  Monte  Video,  and  all  supplies  be- 
ing cut  off,  he  was  suficring  for  provi8ions,'imd  exposed  to  all  the 
privations  of  a  siege,  which  compelled  him  to  march  into  the  inte- 
rior with  2000  men  in  pursuit  of  cattle.  His  movements  were 
watched  by  Rivera,  one  of  the  Oriental  chiefs,  who  surprised  and 
attacked  him  several  times  with  considerable  success. 

The  calamities  which  now  afHicted,  and  the  more  serious  ca- 
lamities which  threatened  the  Banda  Oriental,  produced  a  uni- 
versal cry  among  the  inhabitants,  for  a  re-union  with  the  confede- 
racy ;  and  even  some  of  their  chiefs  were  in  favour  of  the  vneti^ 
sure,  believing  it  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  con- 
quest and  desolation.  Under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  a 
correspondence  was  opened  with  the  director,  who,  to  evince  his 
desire  of  an  accommodation,  immediately  sent  some  military  sup- 
plies and  arms  by  way  of  Colonia.  Rivera  consented  to  the 
union,  subject  to  the  provision,  that  it  met  the  approbation  of  Ar- 
tigas. This  daring  chief,  influenced  only  by  ambition  and  a  de- 
termination to  preserve  his  own  power,  used  all  his  influence, 
and  all  the  artifice  he  possessed  to  prevent  the  union.  The  party 
in  favour  of  a  union,  Ikowe ver,  was  numerous,  and  several  corps 
and  detachments  of  the  troops,  elected  Don  Tames  Grarcia  their 
commander,  and  entered  into  articles  of  union  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  Rivera,  afler  a  warm  altercation  wkh 
Garcia,  sent  to  Artigas  for  a  re-enforcement  of  500  men  to  op- 
pose him  by  force.  Being  decidedly  opposed  by  general  Forges, 
who  expressed  great  horror  at  a  measure  calculated  to  enkindle 
again  the  flames  of  civil  war,  Artigas  sent  only  fifty  men  to  Colo- 
nia,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  that  place  from  the  Portu- 
guese flotilla,  but  as  is  supposed,  with  the  real  design  of  uniting 
with  Rivera,  to  make  war  on  Ae  party  in  favour  of  the  union. 
Finally  the  party  of  Artigas  prevailed,  and  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  an  accommodation  passed  by  without  producing  this  de- 
sirable object 

While  disorders  reigned  in  the  east,  which  cast  a  shade  over 
the  pohtical  horizon,  a  more  brilliant  prospect  was  opening  in  the 
west  San  Martin,  then  governor  of  Cuyo  or  Mendoza,  had,  fijr 
some  time,  conceived  the  bold  and  noble  design  of  crossing  the 
Andes,  with  a  force  sufficient  for  the  emancipation  of  Chili,  which 
was  groaning  under  an  ezasperatod  tyranay,  the  Spaniards  hafing 
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re-established  their  authority  over  the  country,  and  banished  a 
large  number  of  the  most  influential  patriots  to  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  Chili  had  sent  men  and  money  to  assist  the  United 
Provinces,  when  threatened  by  the  Spanish  general  Eho,  which 
required  a  return ;  but  the  constant  annoyance  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, by  the  royahsts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  rendered  it  an  impor- 
tant object  to  the  security  of  the  republic,  that  the  royal  authori^ 
in  those  countries  should  be  overthrown.  The  invasion-of  Chili, 
therefore,  promised,  not  only  the  emancipation  of  that  country, 
but  security  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  general  cause.  But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  San 
Martin  had  no  army,  and  the  confederacy  had  no  means  of  raising 
or  supporting  one ;  its  affairs  had  never  been  in  a  more  deplora- 
ble condition  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  province 
of  Cuyo  was  thinly  peopled,  and  impoverished  and  devastated  by 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Spaniards.  These  discouraging 
circumstances,  however,  did  not  deter  San  Martin  from  his  noble 
enterprise,  but  only  served  to  bring  into  requisition  the  wonderful 
resources  of  bis  mind.  Such  was  his  influence  over  the  people 
of  Cuyo,  and  so  completely  had  he  engaged  their  affections  and 
confidence,  that  they  placed  every  thing  they  had  at  his  disposal. 
They  voluntarily  furnished  him.  with  600  slaves,  300  horses, 
10,000  mules,  and  contributed,  by  money  and  personal  exertions, 
to  the  construction  of  barracks,  and  providing  arms,  munitions, 
and  equipments.  They  furnished  the  means  also  of  conducting 
troops  from  Buenos  Ay  res. 

Aflcr  one  year  spent  in  organizing  and  disciplining  an  army, 
composed  of  such  materials,  San  Martin  set  out  on  his  patriotic 
and  daring  enterprise.  He  had  to  cross  the  majestic  Andes, 
with  an  army  accompanied  with  baggage  and  artillery,  which,  for 
300  milc>8,  presented  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  summits 
and  narrow  defiles,  admitting  of  two  persons  only  abreast  along 
the  giddy  verge  of  frightful  precipices,  where  eternal  frosts  hold 
their  undisputed  reign.  This  passage  with  an  army  over  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world,  is  an  achievement  more  daring 
and  difficult  than  that  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  in  crossing  the 
Alps ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  on  the  page  of  history  that 
surpasses  it.  But  no  obstacles  could  shake  the  purpose  of  San 
Martin  ;  no  difficulties  weretoo  great  for  his  genius  to  overcome. 
In  thirteen  days,  the  frozen  Andes  were  vanquished  and  passed, 
with  the  loss  of  5000  horses  and  mules,  and  a  few  men.  The 
liberating  army  encountered  the  enemy  at  Chacabuco  soon  afler ; 
and  the  veterans,  who  had  conquered  the  Andes,  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  vanquishing  the  instruments  of  tyranny.  Seldom  has 
a  victory  been  more  complete,  or  a  triumph  more  splendid.  "  In 
twenty-four  days,"  said  the  commander,  "  we  have  crossed  the 
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most  elerated  mountains  of  the  globe,  terminated  the  campaign, 
put  an  end  to  the  sway  of  tyrants,  and  given  liberty  to  ChiH.^ 
The  remnant  of  the  royalists  took  refuge  in  Talcahuano.  The 
inhabitants  formed  a  junta  at  Santiago,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  offered  to  San  Martin  the  dictatorship  of  Chili, 
which  he  declined,  and  this  power  was  vested  m  Bemando  O'Hig- 
gins. 

AAer  this  splendid  victory,  the  gmteral  of  the  Andes^  as  San 
Martin  was  now  called,  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  concert  a 
plan  with  the  government  to  direct  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
republic  against  Peru.  As  he  approached  Mendoza,  the  capita] 
of  Cuyo,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  town  flocked  out  to  meet 
him ;  the  youth  strewed  the  road  with  roses,  and  all  demonstrated 
the  most  lively  sensations  of  admiration  and  joy  on  beholding 
the  hero  of  the  Andes,  and  the  liberator  of  Chili.  At  Buenos 
Ayres  the  same  sentiments  prevailed,  and  preparations  were 
making  to  receive  him  with  eveiy  mark  of  respect  and  honour ; 
but  being  apprized  of  what  was  intended,  he  stole  into  the  city 
unobserved,  to  the  no  small  disappointment  of  the  people.* 

General  Belgrano,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Pueyredon,  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Upper  Peru,  by  bis  talents  and  ex- 
ertions, had  retrieved  the  disasters  of  the  republic  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  Spanish  general  Pezuela  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  general  Sema,  a  less  skilful  general  than  his  predeces- 
sor. Ailer  the  death  of  PadiUa  and  Merceces,  the  blooidy  Facon 
was  successfully  opposed  by  Wames,  Ganderilla,  and  Fernan- 
dez, who  pressed  him  hard ;  but  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim 
to  a  higher  power ;  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  heaven  put  an  end 
to  his  days  and  his  cruelties.  General  Sema,  haughty  and  pre- 
sumptuous, resolved  to  recover  the  provinces  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  been  obliged  to  abandon.  At  the  head  of  2000  men 
he  pushed  forwards  into  Jujuy,  but  was  so  closely  pursued  and 
harassed  by  Guemes  with  his  formidable  guerrilla,  that  he  soon 
had  occasion  to  repent  of  his  temerity.  Afler  several  engagements, 
in  which  he  sustained  considerable  loss,  as  well  as  firom  the  con- 
tinual annoyance  of  several  guerrilla  corps,  Sema  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  the  remains  of  his,  army,  and  abandbn  his 
designs  of  conquest 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Banda  Oriental  remained  essentially 
the  same ;  Erenu  and  Samanuego,  the  chiefs  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Rios,  made  some  concessions,  and  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion for  an  accommodation  with  the  United  Provinces  ;  but  Ar- 
tigaa  sent  an  abusive  letter  to  the  director,  accusing  him  of  se-> 
cretly  favouring  the  Portuguese,  of  having  connived  at  the  sup* 
plies  which  had  been  furnished  them,  and  threatening  to  attack 
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him  even  in  the  capital.  To  secure  Santa  Fe,  which  comniajidB 
the  interior  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  relief  to  the  people  of  Entre  Rios,  the  director 
sent  a  body  of  troops  under  Montes  de  Oca,  which  were  furious- 
ly attacked  and  defeated  by  a  detachment  ordered  against  them 
by  Artigas ;  a  re-enforcement  sent  under  colonel  Balcarce,  was 
also  attacked  with  still  greater  desperation,  and  shared  the  same 
fate. 

These  disasters  were  soon  followed  by  intelligence  still  more 
disagreeable  from  Chili.  Whilst  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins^ 
were  exerting  all  their  means  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Talcahu- 
ano,  the  last  strong  hold  of  the  royalists,  the  viceroy  of  Lima 
succeeded  in  throwing  1500  men  into  that  fortress,  which  as  to 
strength  will  almost  compare  with  Gibraltar.  San  Martin,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  discouraged  by  this  untoward  event,  was 
re-enforcing  his  army,  and  preparing  for  a  grand  expedition  to 
Peru,  intending  to  strike  the  same  blow  there,  which  he  had  with 
such  important  results  in  Chili.  Alarmed  at  this  threatened  in- 
vasion, the  viceroy  resolved  to  decide  the  fate  of  Peru  in  Chili, 
and  accordingly,  afler  great  preparation,  embarked  an  army  of 
nearly  5000  men,  under  Osorio,  for  Talcahuano.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  landing  of  his  troops,  Osorio,  confident  of  vic- 
tory, and  despising  tlie  army,  and  the  general  whose  valour  he 
had  not  yet  tried,  commenced  his  march  for  the  capital  of  Chili. 
Being  re-enforced  by  the  garrison  of  tlie  fortress,  and  the  royal- 
ists in  the  country,  his  army  amounted  to  8000  men.  He  march- 
ed rapidly  through  the  province  of  Conception,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Talca.  Previous  to  this,  the  divisions  of  San  Martin's 
army  had  united  and  kept  up  a  continual  skirmishing  with  the 
royalists,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  van  of  the  Spanish  army 
was  attacked  and  driven  back  into  the  streets  of  Talca.  Osorio 
now  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  resolved  to  attack  the 
patriots  in  the  night  in  their  encampment.  The  attack  was  made 
in  the  most  unexpected  and  furious  manner  ;  and  the  independ- 
ents were  surprised,  thrown  into  confusion, and  completely  routed. 
San  Martin,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  retired  to  the  pass  of 
Angulemu,  on  the  route  to  Santiago,  and  in  a  few  days  marched 
towards  the  capital,  where,  in  a  short  time,  by  his  own  incredible 
exertions,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  his  army  was  re- 
enforced,  re-organized,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  dominion  of 
Chih  and  of  Peru,  on  the  plains  of  Maypu.  Here  on  the  Sth  of 
April,  1818,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  actions  which 
the  records  of  the  revolution  in  South  America  afford,  the  result 
of  which  was  equally  decisive  and  glorious.  It  annihilated  the 
Spanish  army,  secured  to  San  Martin  an  imperishable  renown, 
and  established  the  independence  and  liberty  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
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San  Martin  was  universally  greeted  as  the  saviour  of  the  coun» 
trjy  and  the  hero  of  the  revolution.  Soon  a{\er  this,  he  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honour  due  to 
his  private  worth  and  important  public  services.* 

At  this  period  many  privateers  were  fitted  out  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  sailed  under  commissions  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  some  were  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  in  viola- 
tion of  our  laws,  and  othei's  in  England,  which  obtained  commis* 
sions  from  that  government ;  many  also  sailed  with  commissions 
from  Artigas.  These  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  and  de* 
Btroyed  what  remained  of-  the  Spanish  commerce,  and  some  of 
them  committed  outrages  on  neutral  vessels. 

The  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  still  continued  between 
the  Orientals  and  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  government  at  Buenos 
A3rres  took  no  part  against  the  Portuguese,  and  Pueyrcdon  was 
even  accused  of  secretly  assisting  them.  On  the  first  of  May 
1818,  the  Portuguese  got  possession  of  Colonia,  either  by  force 
or  treachery,  and  stationed  there  a  garrison  of  1000  men.  About 
the  same  time  the  Portuguese  general  Curau,  ^"ith  a  force  of 
3500  mi^n,  took  Purification  and  Pysander,  and  a  body  of  caval- 
ry crossed  the  river  Uruguay,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Puri- 
fication was  aflenvards  abandoned  and  the  troops  took  a  station 
between  the  Uruguay  and  Pysander.  Tlieir  vessels  went  up  the 
river  to  co-operate  with  their  troops,  without  any  efforts  being 
made  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  prevent  it 

A  strong  party  existed  in  the  United  Provinces,  opposed  to 
the  administration,  which  was  charged  with  secretly  favouring 
the  designs  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  Banda  Oriental ;  but 
the  principal  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  was  an  alleged  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  director  and  his  party  to  the  rights  of  the 
provinces,  which  complained  of  the  controlling  influence  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  opposition  were  in  favour  of  what  was  call- 
ed  federalism,  or  a  diflTerent  system  of  government,  which  should 
give  to  all  the  provinces  an  equal  participation  therein.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  led  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  discovered  in  August,  1818.  The  plan  was 
to  seize  and  carry  off  the  director,  but  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  leader  arrested,  who  accused  three  distinguished  citizens 
as  being  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  who  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  acquitted.  This  conspiracy,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  sup- 
press it,  increased  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  director 
issued  a  proclamation  to  quiet  the  alarm,  and  preserve  tranquillity. 

In  the  month  of  February  this  year,  (1818,)  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Rodney,  Bland,  and  Graham, 
who  sailed  from  our  shores  the  preceding  December,  arrived  at 
•  FanoB*  History  of  tho  Revolution  in  tlie  Unitctl  PrDvinccj. 
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Buenos  Ayres,  and  were  the  first  public  functionaries  received 
by  the  republic  from  any  foreign  power.  They  were  sent  by 
the  president,  as  special  agents  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  new  government. 
They  were  received  by  the  public  authorities  at  Buenos  Ayres 
with  much  respect,  and  obtained  extensive  information  respect- 
ing the  country  and  the  war,  which  the  following  year  was  laid 
before  congress,  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  accompanying  documents. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  Spanish  transport,  which  had  sailed 
from  Cadiz  with  200  troops  for  Lima,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  troops  mutinied,  killed  such  of  their  oiBcers  as  would  not 
join  them,  and  compelled  the  captain  and  crew  to  conduct  the 
vessel  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
lo  the*  independent  government,  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public. On  the  12th  of  December  the  congress  passed  a  decree 
recognising  the  independence  of  Chili.  Most  of  the  troops  of 
the  government  being  in  Chili,  under  San  Martin,  or  on  the 
frontiers  of  Upper  Peru,  the  Monteneros  or  hordes  of  Indians, 
disturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  interior.  Early  in  the  year  1819,  the  Spanish  prisoners 
at  San  Luis  revolted,  and  seven  of  them,  headed  by  a  general 
officer,  attacked  the  governor  in  his  own  house  ;  but,  undaunted 
by  their  number,  he  defended  himself,  killed  one,  and  compelled 
the  rest  to  retreat.  Twenty-seven  of  the  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested, condemned,  and  shot;  including  one  brigadier-general, 
two  colonels,  and  several  other  officers.  The  expedition,  which 
had  long  been  preparing  at  Cadiz,  occasioned  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  attracted  the  principal  attention  of  the  government, 
which  made  all  the  preparations  its  situation  would  admit  of,  to 
meet  any  force  that  might  invade  the  country. 

The  congress  of  the  confederacy  assembled  on  the  25th  of 
February,  and  the  session  was  opened  by  a  message  from  the 
supreme  director,  who  speaks  of  the  dissensions  which  prevail- 
ed, and  of  the  conspiracies  against  the  government.  He  says, 
that  "  the  frequency  of  disorders,  and  the  repeated  instances  in 
which  he  had  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  punishing  the 
authors  of  disturbances,  and  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  malice  and  vengeance  of  many 
individuals  who  might  be  useful  to  the  country,"  and  adds  that 
he  would  resign,  did  he  not  think  it  would  have  an  unfavourable 
influence,  at  home  and  abroad,  under  present  circumstances. 
He  urges  the  speedy  adoption  of  a  constitution  as  the  most  effect- 
ual means  of  pacifying  the  disaffected,  and  restoring  the  public 
tranquillity.  "  The  threatened  expedition  from  Spain,"  he  re- 
marks, "  requires  preparations  for  defence  commensurate  to  the 
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danger ;"  and  recommends  that  the  provinces  assume  a  warlike 
attitude,  and  be  put  in  the  most  complete  state  of  defence ;  and 
intimates  that  ^^  this  will  require  a  head  possessing  more  militaiy 
experience  and  capacity  than  he  can  claim."  Whilst  engaged  in 
providing  for  the  defence  of  tlie  country,  the  congress  were  also 
deliberating  on  a  constitution  for  the  state,  and  one  having  been 
prepared,  was  publicly  proclaimed  on  the  25th  of  May.  It  was 
fomied  on  the  federal  basis,  and  its  principles  did  not  vary  essen- 
tially from  the  constitution  of  the  United  States*  It  presented 
the  great  features  of  liberty ;  the  legislative  power  being  vested 
in  two  chambers,  one  consisting  of  deputies,  chosen  by  the  peo[^ 
for  four  years,  the  other  of  senators,  elected  by  the  provinces  or 
states ;  the  executive  authority  was  vested  in  one  person,  called 
a  director ;  it  declared  the  equality  of  the  citizens,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  inviolability  of  persons,  their  dwellings,  &c. 

Shortly  aAer  this  event,  Pueyredon,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  as  he  alleged,  but  perhaps  from  the  disaffection  to  his  ad- 
ministration, and  the  apprehension  of  a  gathering  storm,  resigned 
the  directorship,  and  Joseph  Rondeau  succeeded  him  ad  inierimf 
until  a  new  director  could  be  chosen  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  Great  preparations  to  defend  the  country  against 
4he  long  threatened  expedition  from  Cadiz  continued  to  be  made 
until  all  apprehensions,  from  that  quarter,  were  put  at  rest  by  the 
revolution  in  Spain,  which  defeated  the  expedition.  No  impor- 
tant operations  of  the  arroios  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Upper 
Peru  and  Chili,  occurred  this  year ;  but  the  war,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  was  kept  up  by  the  indefatigable  Artigas,  who  with 
astonisliing  perseverance  and  ability,  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test with  the  Portuguese,  without  any  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  whilst  often  at  open  war  with  it. 

The  revolution  in  South  America  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  forming  the  '^  holy  alliance ;"  and 
from  the  period  it  became  evident  that  Spain  could  not  re-establish 
her  authority  over  her  American  colonies,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  allied  powers  seriously  meditated 
such  an  interference  as  should  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  those 
countries.  The  primary  object  of  the  allied  powers,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  all  revolutions  and  political  reforms .  originating  from  the 
peapky  and  their  determination  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
free  institutions,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  concern  and  hostiUty 
with  which  they  viewed  the  developement  of  events  in  Spanish 
America,  and  the  probable  establishment  of  several  independent 
free  states,  resting  on  institutions  emanating  from  the  will  and  the 
valour  of  the  people.  But  there  is  more  specific  evidence  of  their 
hostile  intentions.  Don  Jose  Yaventine  Gromez,  envoy  from  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  Paris,  in  a  note  to  the  secretary 
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gOYerninent  of  the  20th  of  April,  1819,  rays,  that  <<tfae 
minutiou  of  republican  goyemmeiitB  was  a  bans  of  the  fdaos 
adopted  hj  the  holy  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  their  thrcHMs ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  republics  of  Holland,  Venice,  and 
Genoa,  received  their  death  blow  at  Vienna,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  world  was  amused  bj  the  solemn  declaration,  Uiat  all  the 
states  of  Europe  would  be  restored  to  the  same  situation  they  were 
in  before  the  French  revolution.  I  also  expressed  the  belief,  that 
the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  had  agreed,  secret- 
ly, to  draw  ike  •Americans  to  join  them  in  this  policy,  when  Spain 
should  be  undeceived,  and  have  renounced  the  project  of  re^con- 
quering  her  provinces ;  and  that  the  king  of  Portuga^ warmly  pro- 
moted this  plan  through  hie  minietersJ^ 

By  a  circular  note  addressed  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  the 
allied  powers  in  1817,  it  appeared  that  these  powers  had  agreed 
¥ath  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  that  the  manner  and  extent 
of  their  interposition  was  to  be  determined  on  at  the  congress  to 
be  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.^  The  great  obstacle  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  allied  powers,  was  Great  Britain,  whose  commer- 
cial policy,  in  this  instance,  was  opposed  to  the  pohtical  designs 
of  the  alliance,  and  to  her  own  political  views.  Her  commercial 
interests  were  the  strongest,  and  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
favour  the  designs  of  the  other  allied  powers  against  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  Spanish  America.  The  condition  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  tlie  government,  (the 
president  having  declared,  subsequently,  ihat  the  interference  of 
any  foreign  power  against  the  independence  of  the  states  of  South 
America,  would  be  viewed  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,)  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  de- 
signs of  these  powers. 

But,  if  the  obstacles  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
interposed,  prevented  their  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  countries 
of  South  America  by  force,  as  they  had  of  Naples  and  Spain,  they 
were  in  hopes  to  control  their  destinies  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  disguised  friendship.  Taking  advantage  of  the  threatened 
invasion  from  Spain,  and  the  alarms  which  it  excited  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  French  cabinet  attempted,  by  intrigue  and  artifice,  to 
establish  in  the  United  Provinces,  a  monarchy  under  a  European 
prince  related  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Rondeau,  the  director, 
was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  a  circumstance  which  favoured  this 
bold  intrigue. 

The  French  minister  for  foreiga  afifairs,  in  a  conference  with 
Gomez,  the  envoy  of  the  United  Provinces,  after  expresamg  the 
ardent  widi  of  the  ministry  for  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause 
»  8s«  Prsodent  Montoe**  M«Miige,  in  18ia 
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mwhielillieUBited  PtOTineeB  were  aogaged,  and  legf etUng  tfa 
•hilacleB  whkhpieTeiiledFniioe'fiomafimrdiDg  them  aMistanoe, 
nidi,  *<  diat  on  raflectkigon  their  true  interests,  he  was  eoaYinoed 
that  these  entird^  depended  on  the  choice  of  a  government^  im- 
dar  whose  ioAuence  they  mi|^t  enjoy  the  advantages  of  peace; 
and  that  he  finnly  believed  this  form  of  government  could  only  be 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  prince  of  Europe  at  its  head ; 
whose  relations  might  command  and  increase  a  respect  for  the 
state,  and  facilitate  the  acknowledgment  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence. This  measure  he  thought  alone  would  ensure  trui- 
quilliftv  to  the  provinces,  conciliate  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
even  lead  to  peace  and  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
countiy  on  the  part  of  Spain  itself.  He  recommended  the  Duke 
of  Lucca,  late  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  and  a  Bourbon  by 
his  mother's  side,  as  a  suitable  prince ;  and  said  that  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Austria  were  very  friendly  to  him,  and  that 
England  could  find  neither  reason  nor  pretext  to  oppose  his  eleva- 
tion. It  was  proposed  that  France  would  furnish  the  necessary 
land  and  naval  forces  to  render  the  new  king  respectable,  and  se- 
core  the  independence  of  the  country ;  that  the  duke  should  marry 
a  princess  of  Brazil,  on  condition  of  a  cession  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  of  the  country  east  of  the  La  Plata  to  the  United 
Provinces,  and  that  France  would  use  her  influence  with  the  king 
uf  Spain  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

Gomez  informed  the  secretary  that  he  had  no  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate on  this  delicate  and  important  subject ;  but  that  he  would 
communicate  what  he  had  expressed  to  him,  to  his  government, 
which  he  did  by  a  note  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1819.  The 
same  intrigue  was  undertaken  with  the  government  of  Chili 
through  its  deputy,  Don  Jose  Trizarri.  The  despatches  from 
G<Nnez  were  received  in  October,  1819,  and  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  Rondeau,  the  director,  communicated  them  to  congress, 
withoiU  expressing  any  opinion,  but  urging  a  speedy  decision.* 
After  long  deliberation,  at  a  secret  session  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  congress  approved  of  the  project 
of  France,  subject  to  nine  conditions ;  the  principal  of  which 
were,  that  his  most  christian  majesty,  the  kinf  of  France,  should 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  including 
England  and  Spain ;  that  he  should  fecihtate  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Lucca  with  a  princess  of  Brazil,  and  procure  a  cession  of 
tfie  provinces  east  of  tiie  La  Plata ;  that  France  should  afford  to 
the  ddce  dl  the  assistance  necessary  to  defend  and  consolidate 
tile  monarohy,  and  to  comprise  within  it  aU  the  east  side,  includ- 
m§  Mente  Video  and  Paraguay,  and  also  fiimish  tvoopa^  Mfitf 
**  Sea  tiM  dsiptteh  of  Q«BMS  to  his  govsnUMiiL 
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and  four  miHiom  of  doDara  hj  way  of  loan,  to  put  tiie  ooantnr  la 
a  condition  to  defend  itself  and  secure  its  independence^  Tho 
design  and  result  <^  this  scheme,  had  it  succeeded,  could  not 
have  occasioned  a  moment's  doubt.  It  was  intended  to  proa- 
trate  the  republic,  and  to  have  established  a  monarchy  on  its 
ruins,  under  the  protection^  and  consequently,  entirely  under  the 
control  of  France.  If  this  daring  plot  against  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  Spanish  America  had  succeeded,  the  example  would 
have  been  laid  hold  of  to  favour  similar  attempts,  by  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  against  the  other  governments  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca. Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  South  America,  and  the 
cause  of  liberty,  there  was  too  much  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the 
people,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  dissensions,  to  permit  so  degrad- 
ing and  pernicious  a  scheme  to  be  carried  into  effect.  And  those 
who  bad  favoured  it,  were  soon  treated  with  the  indignation  and 
contempt  which  their  conduct  deserved. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  territoiy  of  Buenos  AjreB  waa 
invaded  by  the  Monteneros,  headed  by  one  of  Artigas'  ofBcers, 
and  J.  M.  Carrera,  a  distinguished  Chilese,  well  known  in  the 
United  States  for  his  inveterate  opposition  to  the  administration 
of  Piicyredon  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  of  O'Higgins  in 
Chili.  The  director.  Rondeau,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  which  could  be  collected,  proceeded  against  the  Montene- 
ros ;  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1820,  he  was  defeated  by 
these  formidable  guerrillas,  commanded  by  Ramirez,  formerly  an 
officer  under  Artigas,  and  a  plain  guacho,  but  shrewd,  brave,  and 
violent.  Previous  to  this  disaster,  near  the  close  of  the  lostyear^ 
another  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  in  the  capital  against  the 
administration,  and  many  persons  were  seized  and  banished  from 
the  city.  The  dissensions  and  disorders  that  existed,  were  much 
increased  by  the  defeat  of  Rondeau,  which  produced  the  greatest 
alarm  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  occasioned  general  confusion  and 
anarchy.  The  opponents  of  the  administration  were  now  em- 
boldened to  act  more  openly  and  decisively,  and  the  authority 
of  the  government  was  entirely  prostrated.  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
cradle  of  the  revolution  in  this  part  of.  Spanish  America,  which 
had  displayed  distinguished  patriotism,  and  made  immense  saiSri- 
fices  for  tlie  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  liberty, 
was  now  threatened  with  invasion,  without  any  army  for  its  de- 
fence, without  a  government ;  and  what  was  worse,  had  become 
a  theatre  of  faction,  civil  war,  and  intrigue.  Ramirez  waa  at  the 
head  of  3000  men,  within  seventy  miles  of  the  city :  the  congress 
and  director  proposed  to  treat  with  him,  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners, but  he  refused,  declaring  that  he  would  not  negotiafes 
until  a  new  set  of  rulers  were  appointedi  who  riioiild  be  fiee  from 
the  ioltuence  of  Poeyredon. 
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The  PueTredon  party  which  had  long  maintamed  the  ascen- 
dmcy,  although  with  a  poweHul  and  violent  opposition^  could  no 
longer  sustain  their  authority.  They  were  accused  of  having 
brought  on  the  country  all  the  evik  which  afflicted  it ;  of  having 
occasioned  die  dissensions  which  distracted  the  state,  by  their 
male-administration  and  violent  measures  ;  of  promoting  the  dis- 
graceful intrigue  with  France ;  of  preventing  an  accommodation 
with  Artigas,  and  of  having  secretly  aided  the  Portuguese  to  crush 
his  power,  and  in  their  encroachments  on  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  of  entirely  neglecting  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  royal- 
ists in  Upper  Peru.  Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  these 
charges,  it  was  evident  that  a  conjuncture  had  arrived,  which  ren- 
dered the  fall  of  this  party  inevitable.  To  avoid  the  storm,  Puey- 
redon  and  his  friends  fled  to  the  Portuguese  for  safety,  carrying 
off,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  a  large  sum  of  the  public  treasure ; 
but  the  truth  of  this  was  never  established,  and  the  charge  was 
probably  wholly  unfounded. 

TVhen  Rondeau  left  the  city  to  command  the  army,  the  con- 
gress, on  the  first  of  February,  named  Don  Juan  Pedro  Aquirre 
to  fill  the  office  of  director,  during  the  absence  of  the  incumbent; 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  Rondeau  returned  after  his  defeat, 
and  resumed  the  directorship ;  but  on  the  8th  a  revolution  took 
place,  which  overthrew  the  administration,  and  dissolved  the 
congress.  A  provisional  junta  was  established  by  the  cabildo  of 
the  city,  which  assumed  the  government.  Manuel  de  Sarratea 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  city.*  He  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Ramirez,  when  Carrera  and  the  adherents  of  what  was  called 
the  federal  party,  entered  the  city.  Tranquillity,  however,  was 
not  restored ;  for  early  in  March  a  counter  revolution  was  efiect- 
ed,  headed  by  general  Balcarce,  and  Carrera  and  the  leaders  of 
the  federal  party  were  obUged  to  flee  to  the  army.  Balcarce  was 
invested  with  the  powers  of  dictator  until  a  government  could  be 
provided ;  but  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  troops  on  which  he 
reUed,  deserted  him,  when  he  immediately  made  his  escape.  The 
same  day  Sarratea,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  re- 
turhed  and  resumed  his  authority  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  officers  of  the  two  late  administrations  were  arrested, 
and  many  of  the  adherents  of  Pueyredon.  This  revolution  led  to 
a  discovery  of  the  disgraceful  negotiation  with  France,  for  tmpofi- 
ffig*  a  king,  and  placing  the  country  under  the  protection  of^  that 


^  *  The  ffovemment  coiuititttted  by  the  cabildo  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
vince of  fiuenoe  Ajrres,  which,  fer  a  conaideraUe  time  afler,  stood  alone ; 
•aoh  province  ffovemed  iteelf,  or  remained  In  a  stale  of  anuchy.  in  the 
«bsenoe  of  tng&i  aathority,  the  cabildoes  of  the  capital  oitiea  oftlw  pro* 
▼noes  asBomed  the  power  of  govenuBsat,  or  vastea  it  in  a  junta 
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moDQich^,  and  all  the  membera  of  the  congress  who  TOled  in  fa* 
voor  of  this  measure  were  arrested,  with  the  exception  of  tlMe, 
who  accompanied  their  signatures  with  a  protest. 

The  most  dreadful  factions,  anarchj^  and  civil  war  followed 
these  events,  and  continued  to  distract  the  country,  for  several 
months.  Many  valuable  citizens  fell  victims  to  these  disorders. 
The  severity  of  the  storm  feQ  on  Buenos  Ayres,  although  it  was 
folt  throughout  the  provinces.  Numerous  governors  of  the  city 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  such  was  the  state  of  alarm, 
turbulence,  and  faction,  thai  there  was  no  safety  of  persons  or  pro- 
perty. Ramirez,  Carrera,  and  Lopez,  were  not  pacified,  but  kept 
the  field  at  the  head  of  formidable  parties  of  Monteneros,  cutting 
off  all  communication  with  the  interior,  and  threatening  ttie  capi- 
tal. Alvear  and  forty  or  fifty  officers,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
the  service  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  joined  Carrera  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  Monteneros.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Martin  Rodri- 
guez, who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  amounting  to  nearly  3000  men,  had  an  engage- 
ment with  Alvear  and  his  confederates,  and  obtained  some  advan- 
tage ;  they,  however,  still  continued  to  threaten  an  attack  on  the 
city,  which  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm,  so  that  no  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted^  Alvear  continued  to  menace  the  city 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  August,  threatening  ven- 
geance against  those  who  had  some  years  before  been  accessary 
to  his  banishment  while  a  director. 

For  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  or  at  least  for  the  discomfiture 
of  its  enemies,  the  country  seems  to  be  indebted  principally  to 
Rodriguez,  and  general  Dorego,  governor  of  Santa  Fe.  Dore- 
go,  the  latter  part  of  August,  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Al- 
vear and  Carrera,  and  made  prisoners  of  Alvear  and  a  number  of 
officers,  formerly  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  service,  and  3  or  400 
men.  Carrera  had  several  hundred  troops  from  Chili,  and  the 
rest  of  his  force  consisted  of  the  Monteneros,  and  the  male-contents 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Carrera  escaped  with  some  followers} 
his  fate,  however,  was  not  long  deferred.  This  victory  promoted, 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  better  order  of 
things.  A  junto,  which  was  chosen  from  the  city  and  country^  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1820,  appointed  Rodriguez  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  turbulence  of  dissension,  however,  had  not 
yet  subsided,  for  on  the  1st  of  October,  Rodriguez  was  driven 
from  the  capital  by  a  desperate  faction  ;  but  on  the  6th  he  routed 
and  dispersed  them,  resumed  his  authority,  and  partially  restored 
tranquillity  to  a  distracted  city»  bo  long  the  prey  of  factions  and 

civil  war.  .  . 

Th6  power  of  Attigaa,  which  had  experienced  so  many  Vwiaei. 

tedesi  was  Goinpletely  pro8trilled  alKnit  thb  period ;  being  defotM 
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by  the  Poituffiiesey  with  the  lom  of  nearly  aU  his  armj,  Ramiiw^ 
t(iejchief  of  Entre  Rios,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Artigas,  turned  his  arms  against  him,  and  compelled 
Dim  to  take  refuge  in  Paraguay.  Rodriguez  maintained  his  au- 
thority, preserved  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  repelled 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  defeated  the  machi- 
nations and  hostility  of  the  desperate  male-contents.  Great  disor- 
ders, however,  still  existed  in  the  provinces,  of  which  Carrera  was 
regarded  as  being  the  principal  author ;  he  continued  his  preda- 
tory incursions,  and  often  committed  dreadful  outrages  on  the  in- 
habitants in  remote  settlements.  He  seemed  to  have  become  a 
desperate  and  infatuated  man,  and  to  be  bent  on  destroying  every 
thing  within  his  power,  which  finally  brought  destruction  on  his 
own  head.  Ramirez  abo  continued  his  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  threatened  the  capital ;  he  had 
the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Bauda  Oriental,  formerly  go- 
verned by  Artigas. 

The  government  exerted  itself  to  oppose  him,  and  fitted  out  a 
flotilla,  for  which  purpose,  it  pressed  some  of  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  the  crew ;  and  not  only  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  some  of  the  other  provinces  brought  considerable  forces  into 
the  field,  for  their  security.  A  wing  of  the  united  armies  of  Cor- 
dova and  Santa  Fe,  commanded  by  Don  Francisco  de  Bedoya, 
acting  governor  of  Cordova,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1821,  attacked 
Ramirez  and  his  party  at  Francisco,  on  the  river  Seco,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  Ramirez  was  among  the  slain;  about 
200  of  his  followers  only  escaped,  who  joined  Carrera.  The  time 
had  at  last  arrived,  which  was  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
torch  of  civil  war  that  had  so  long  spread  desolation  over  the  La 
Platan  territories.  Of  the  several  leaders  and  chieflains  who  had 
risen  up  in  arms  against  Buenos  Ayres,  Carrera  only  remained, 
and  the  fate  of  this  brave,  but  desperate  man  was  not  long  defers 
red.  His  situation  had  become  so  hopeless,  that  colonel  Manuel 
Arias  organized  a  revolution  among  his  adherents,  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  governor  of  Mendoza,  and  an  assurance  of  his 
personal  safety  as  well  as  some  of  his  associates.  This  was  socm 
followed  by  the  total  defeat  of  Carreras'  party,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1821,  by  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  them  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Mendoza.  Carrera  was  made  prisoner,  and  shot  on 
the  4th  of  September,  in  the  public  square,  in  the  city  of  Mendo- 
za, on  the  same  spot  where  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  executed. 
He  met  his  fate  with  that  courage  and  firmness  which  would  have 
excited  unqualified  applause,  had  he  died  a  martyr  to  liberty,  in-' 
stead  of  a  self-devoted  victim  of  infuriated  passions.  The  only 
favour  he  asked  of  his  conquerors,  was,  that  he  might  be  buried 
in  die  same  grave  with  his  two  brodlera*    Jose  M^oel  Caimm 
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was  a  brave  man,  posseMing  great  resourees  of  miDd,  and  at  fint 
undoubtedly  a  good  patriot,  but  the  dreadful  conflict  of  partiea 
disappointed  ambition,  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  injuiy 
having  sacrificed  a  large  estate,  and  lost  two  brodiers  in  the  civil 
wars,  rendered  him  perfectly  desperate,  and  equally  regardless  of 
the  maxims  of  poUtical  justice,  and  the  dictates  o£  self-pre- 
servation. 

Whilst  Buenos  Ayres,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  provinces, 
was  exerting  itself  to  bring  to  a  close  the  civil  war,  it  was  not  in- 
attentive to  its  political  situation.  Don  Bernadino  Rivadavia  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  Don  Manuel  Jose  Garcia  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  the  departments  of  state  and  treasu- 
ry having  previously  been  united.  These  two  enlightened  minis- 
ters, possessing  much  experience  in  public  affairs,  improved  by  a 
residence  at  foreign  courts,  and  enjoying  an  unusual  share  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  undertook  a  general  reformation  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  government.  The  principal  opposition  to  a 
reformation  was  from  the  military  men,  and  the  partisans  of  Puey- 
redon,  who  opposing  the  new  ministers,  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  government  The  first  object  of  the  government  was  to 
restore  peace,  and  conciliate  the  disaffected,  thus  securing  to 
the  state  the  services  of  all  its  citizens.  For  this  purpose,  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Ramirez  and  Carrera,  an  act  of  general  am- 
nesty was  passed  by  the  legislative  junta,  and  also  a  decree  by 
the  executive,  which,  with  the  exception  of  nine  persons,  per- 
mitted all  who  had  been  exiled  in  the  successive  revolutions,  or 
who  had  fled  for  their  own  safety,  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  their 
country. 

The  revenue  had  been  delapidated  by  a  most  extensive  practice 
of  smuggling,  which  the  new  ministers  boldly  attacked,  by  re- 
moving Don  Fernando  Calderon,  the  head  of  the  custom  house 
department ;  who  had,  without  disguise,  encouraged  smuggling, 
and  introduced  corruptions  into  every  branch  of  the  revenue.  A 
new  system  of  tariff  was  established,  and  duties^  levied  on  the 
ad  valorem  principle  ;  some  of  the  government  loans  were  re- 
imbursed in  a  gold  currency,  which,  with  the  reform  in  the 
revenue,  contributed  to  restore  public  credit,  so  long  entirely 
prostrate.  Among  other  objects  of  reform,  was  privateering,' 
which  had  become  little  short  of  a  general  system  of  piracy.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Forbes,  agent  for  the  United  States  at  Buenos  Ayres,  had 
veiy  earnestly  pressed  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  government, 
which  finally  produced  a  decree,  passed  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1821,  ordenng  all  persons  having  commissions  from  any  of  the 
governments  which  had  existed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  surrender 
them  to  the  minister  of  marine  within  a  given  time,  afler  which,  if 
they  neglected  to  do  it,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  pirates*    The 
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decree  abo  provided,  thai  ia  iutiirei  no  commiasioii  of  priTOleer* 
ing  ■hould  bo  gnuitod  without  a  previous  declanitioii  on  tbe  pst 
of  the  goirenunonty  stating  the  causes  which  compiled  it  lo  ^lat 
such  oonunission. 

Whilst  sealouslj  engaged  in  refonnmg  this  existing  goveni- 
ment,  the  ministen  were  not  insensible  of  the  paramount  im* 
poitance  of  a  union,  and  general  confederation  of  all  the  provinces. 
Notwithstanding  the  disorders  and  contests  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  countij,  a  disposition  for  a  federal  union  was  mani- 
fested in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  availing  themselves  of  these 
favourable  circumstanceSy  the  several  provincial  govemm^its, 
united  in  assembling  a  congress,  which  was  installed  in  Cordova 
in  September,  1821.  To  forward  the  great  object  of  a  union  of 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  on  a  federative  plan,  the  govemmoit 
of  Buenos  Ajrres  pubKshed  a  project  containing  the  basis  ci  a 
system  of  fedemtion,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  manifesto  of 
the  executive,  unfolding  more  fully  the  views  of  the  government 
on  this  momentous  question.  But  such  were  the  existing  difficul- 
ties, and  sectional  jealousies,  that  all  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  congress  to  adopt  any  plan 
of  union. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1822  found  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  a  more  prosperous  condition ;  tbe  internal 
enemies  of  the  republic  had  been  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  tbe 
country ;  the  voice  of  faction  was  silenced  ;  the  government  had 
acquired  energy  and  respect,  and  was  engaged  in  works  of  im- 
provement, in  forming  schools,  and  establishing  libraries,  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  people  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  The  papers  discussed  freely,  and  often  ably,  important 
political  questions  connected  with  their  new  situation.  A  splendid 
edifice  was  erected  for  a  congressional  hall  on  the  same  i^>ot, 
^ere,  in  1780,  was  reared  the  dungeons  of  Oruro,  in  which 
were  immured  those  accused  of  promoting  the  independence 
of  Peru.  Peace  was  also  restored  with  the  provinces  of 
Entre  Rios  and  Corientes,  a  convention  having  been  concluded 
between  them  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  14th  of  January,  whereby  the  parties  stipu- 
lated to  be  at  peace,  and  make  common  cause  against  external 
and  internal  enemies,  and  mutually  to  defend  and  assist  each 
other.  The  Portuguese  or  Brasulians  maintained  possession  oi 
the  city  of  Monte  video,  and  the  province  of  Banda  Orientals 
The  public  mind  became  more  and  more  tranquilized,  and  the 
jrovemment  acquured  energy  and  the  confidence  of  the  people* 
The  disafifected,  however,  were  not  entirely  removed  or  con^ 
Qated,  as  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the  capital  on  the  SMi 
of  August,  said  to  be  headed  by  Tagle^  seoretny  cf  sfatOi  AxdOg 
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Paejrredon's  administmtion ;  and  a  number  of  persons  were  ar- 
rested. It  did  not,  however,  occasion  any  commotion,  and  the 
public  tranquillity  continued  undisturbed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1823,  a  convention  or  a  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Spain  by  com- 
jnissioners  appointed  by  the  Spanish  goveniment,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cortes  and  Rivadavia,  secretary  of  state  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  was  stipulated  that  hostilities  should  cease  for  eighteen 
months,  that  the  relations  of  commerce  should  be  renewed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  that  within  the  time  the  two  govern- 
ments should  negotiate  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship. 
Tlie  congress  authorized  tlie  executive  to  ratify  the  convention, 
and  resolved  that  on  its  being  ratified  by  Spain,  and  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  concluded,  twenty  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
voted  to  Spain,  to  maintain  her  independence  on  the  representa- 
tive system,  provided  she  should  be  invaded  by  France,  that  sum 
being  the  amount  which  the  chambers  of  Paris  had  granted  the 
king  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  in  Spain.  Notwithstanding 
this  liberal  conduct  of  the  congress,  the  convention  was  rejected 
by  the  Spanish  government. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1823,  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  minister 
from  the  United  States,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  a  few 
days  presented  his  credentials.  He  being  the  first  envoy  ever 
received  from  any  foreign  power,  it  was  deemed  important  by  the 
government  that  his  recognition  should  be  public  in  the  hall  of  the 
government  house,  attended  with  a  solemnity  and  splendour  of  cere- 
monies corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  But 
the  state  of  Mr.  Rodney's  health  would  not  admit  of  this  at  that 
time.  On  the  27tb  of  December,  his  health  having  been  restored, 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  took  place.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  government  house,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  in  a 
coach  of  state,  attended  with  military  display  and  every  mark  of 
honour,  and  conducted  by  a  deputation  of  the  government  into 
the  hall,  through  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  where  he  was 

S resented  to  the  governor,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations. 
f  r.  Rodney  delivered  an  address  in  his  own  language,  which  was 
interpreted ;  and  having  concluded,  he  presented  his  credentials. 
Rodriguez,  who  was  deeply  affected,  made  a  suitable  reply.  The 
interesting  relations  thus  established  between  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  first  minister  from  any  foreign  power, 
was  destined  to  be  of  short  continuance.  Mr.  Rodney's  health 
was  not  re-established,  and  he  continued  to  languish  until  the 
10th  of  June,  1824,  when  he  expired.  The  government  pasa^ 
ed  a  decree  expressing  their  griet  at  the  event,  directing  his  bu- 
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rid,  widi  pobKc  funeral  honoan,  and  fMrovidiiig  for  the  erecdoii  of 
a  monumeQt 

During  the  year  1824,  the  political  and  internal  affiyca  of  the 
United  Provinces  continued  tranquil  and  prosperousy  and  the 
governments  being  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  anarchjy  and  in 
a  great  measure^  from  the  evils  of  war,  were  engaged  in  consoli- 
dating the  republic,  and  in  improving  its  condition«  It  is  an  evt* 
dence  of  the  stability  of  the  public  mind,  that  an  election  of  a 
new  chief  magistrate  for  Buenos  Ayres  took  place  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  and  without  occasioning  any  disturbance,  which  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  executive 
without  u  revolution,  or  the  employment  of  military  force.  At- 
tempts were  made  for  a  re-union  of  all  the  provinces  of  Bio  de 
la  Plata,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  congress ;  and  a 
more  favourable  disposition,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces was  manifested  for  this  desirable  object. 

In  October,  1824,  general  Alvear  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  United  Provinces,  as  resident  minister  near  our  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  11th  of  the  month  he  was  presented  to  the 
president  by  the  secretary  of  state.  In  his  address  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  says  that  he  was  charged  in  the  name  of  all  the  provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  express  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  regard,  friendship,  and  gratitude  they  entertain  for  the 
magnanimous  expression  with  which  they  had  been  honoured  in 
the  solemn  recognition  of  their  independence.  He  adds,  that  the 
letters  which  he  has  to  present  to  the  president,  will  unfold  more 
fully  the  solicitude  and  sincere  desire  which  his  government  feels 
for  aa  intimate  union.  The  envoy  of  the  United  Provinces,  how- 
ever, scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  before  he  return- 
ed to  his  countty,  the  government  having  appointed  bun  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  destined  agmnst  the  royalists  in  Upper 
Peru,  where  the  Spaniards  still  maintained  their  authority  over 
some  of  the  provinces  ;  as  the  government  of  Buenos  A3rre8,  in 
consequence  of  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars  which  had  prevail- 
ed for  several  yeara,  had  made  but  little  effort  in  prosecuting  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards  of  Peru. 

A  congress  of  the  United  Provinces  convened  in  December, 
1824,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  month  the  execu- 
tive delivered  a  message,  which  unfolds  the  present  condition  of 
the  republic.  He  speaks  of  the  efibrts  which  he  had  made  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  the  American  states  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  and  bajs^  he  has  appointed  miiusters  to  Colombia,  and  also 
to  Peru.  **  The  empire  of  Brazil,"  he  renmks,  **  forms  a  con- 
trast to  the  noble  republic  of  die  United  States,  and  a  deploraUe 
exceptioa  to  the  general  policy  of  the  American  nations.'^    He 
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C<Mnplaiiifl  of  the  base  and  low  artificea  bj  whkh  the  proripce  of 
Mcmte  Yideo  haa  been  separated  from  the  union,  and  retained  ia 
aubjection  by  force  of  amuu  Every  effort,  he  adds,  has  been 
made  with  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro^  to  induce  it  to  abandon  its 
usurpations  and  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reascm  and  justice,  which 
might  prevent  the  terrible  necessity  of  war,  but  without  success* 
The  executive,  however,  does  not  despair  of  effecting  an  accom- 
modation ;  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  c?  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  says,  Uiat  the  principles  she  has  adopted  towards  the 
American  nations,  must  soon  result  in  a  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  Brazilians  still  had  possession  of  the  province  of  the  Ban- 
da  Oriental  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  but  in  April,  1825,  a  re- 
volution took  place  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  which  liberated  it  from 
the  authority  of  Brazil.  Lavalleja,  Oribe,  and  several  other  offi- 
cers and  inhabitants  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
left  Buenos  Ayres,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  they  expected  to  have  found  200  men  assembled,  who  had 
collected,  accordingly,  but  had  taken  fright  and  dispersed.  Hav- 
ing discovered  that  about  forty  of  the  Brazilian  troops,  and  thirty 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  pressed  into  their  service,  were 
at  Arenal  Grande,  Lavalleja  and  his  party  appeared  before  them, 
and  they  joined  and  followed  him.  Being  also  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  he  entered  Sariano,  and  re-organizing  the 
government  of  the  place,  marched  to  the  Gallinas,  where  he  de- 
stroyed about  200  Brazilian  troops  who  guarded  it  Here  La- 
valleja found  plenty  of  horses  and  provisions,  and  was  joined  by 
the  militia  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  by  many  of  the  Bra^ 
zilians.  Re-passing  the  Negro,  he  marched  towards  the  Fer- 
dido,  and  by  stratagem,  took  possession  of  the  person  of  Fructus 
Rivero,  the  Brazilian  military  commander  of  the  country,  and  his 
escort,  all  of  whom,  except  the  officers,  joined  the  party  of  La- 
valleja. Rivero  himself  afterwards  joined  the  revokitionary 
cause,  and  publicly  burnt  his  imperial  uniform  in  the  streets  of 
Santa  Lucia.  He  abo  summoned  the  commander  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo to  surrender  that  place.  More  recent  intelligence  represents 
that  the  revolution  has  extended  throughout  the  province,  the 
whole  population  being  engaged  in  it ;  that  a  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  established,  which  had  sent  deputies  to  the  gene- 
ral congress  of  the  United  Provinces,  soliciting  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  expelhng  the  Brazilians  from  Monte  Video. 
In  pursuance  of  the  solicitation  of  deputies  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  congress  passed  a  resolution,  autho- 
lisiDg  the  executive  to  guard  the  territoiy  of  the  United  Provia- 
oesmm  the  dangers  which  mig^t  arise  in  the  present  stale  of  the 
Btada  QrieiitaL  and  to  re-enfiuce  the  U&e  of  the  Urugntj. 
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LsnJfeia  WIS  appoinlad  govomoraiid  captaiiiHEeiienI  of  the 
■rofinoe  of  Buda  Oneotel,  and  oo  the  12th  of  OctobOT,  1825, 
lie  attacked  a  coqMofBnKilkneaTalrj,  2000  stroogy  at  Lavandi, 
and  obtained  a  Btgnal  rictoij.  The  Orientals  fonn  the  best  ca- 
Yabj  in  the  woiid,  their  nnmber  was  about  the  same  as  thai  of 
the  enemj*  ^  To  meet  and  to  conquer,"  sajs  Lavalleja,  ^*  was 
the  act  of  a  moment  The  chai^ge  was  the  only  mancBuvze  that 
took  place  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  the  most  obstinate  one  that 
ever  did  take  place.  The  enemy  commenced  theirs  by  a  heavy 
discharge  of  fire  arms,  which  was  despised  by  our  brave  troops, 
who  with  sabre  in  hand,  and  carbine  on  the  shoulder,  met,  en- 
countered, and  put  the  enemy  to  the  sword ;  and  after  completely 
routing  him,  pursued  biro  six  miles  with  great  slaughter.  The 
result  was  400  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  522  prisoners,  be- 
sides many  wounded,  and  fugitives  afterwards  taken.  The  entire 
province  is  now  liberated,  and  the  Brazilians  only  hold  possession 
of  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  After  carrying  oo  open  war  with  the 
country  east  of  the  river  for  several  years,  and  a  disguised 
one  with  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1825,  declared  war  formally  against  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  immediately  published  notice  of  the  block&de  of  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

An  engagement  took  place  between  a  party  of  the  republican 
troops  and  a  detachment  of  Brazilians  in  the  latter  part  of  Janua- 
ry, 1826,  near  Monte  Video,  in  which  tiie  enemy  was  defeat- 
ed, with  50  killed  and  wounded.  A  partial  engagement  of  an 
undecisive  character  has  also  occurred  between  the  blockading 
squadron  of  the  enemy  and  that  of  the  republic,  commanded  by 
commodore  Brown.  Neither  party  appears  to  have  sustained 
much  loss.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  compelUng  admiral 
Lobo,  the  Brazihan  commander,  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  to  fall  down  with  his  squadron  to  some  distance 
below. 

Fortunately  the  provinces  are  now  harmonious,  are  all  at  peace, 
and  united  on  some  plan  or  other  into  one  confederacy,  the  form 
and  principles  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that, all  the  provinces  will  make  common 
cause  against  a  troublesome  and  mischievous  neighbour,  who  has 
so  long  manifested  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  their  territory, 
fay  taking  advantage  of  their  dissensions.  Fortunately  also  no 
enemy  now  exists  on  the  side  of  Upper  Peru,  so  that  the  pro- 
vinces will  be  enabled  to  direct  their  whole  energies  against  the 
Brazilians.  The  republic  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  war  that 
kpossesses  die  materials  for  forming  large  and  effici«it  annioB. 
The  milifaiy  fiMce,  previoiia  to  this  war,  wis  nearly  8000  strong; 
The  empire  of  Bmxil  is  in  u  agitated  statei  and  ahneady  esfaifail* 
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the  incipient  stage  of  revolution*  By  the  last  accounts,  Bor 
lirar  had  visited  Potosi,  where  general  Sucre  has  a  veteran 
army,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  conquerors 
of  Ayacucho  intend  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  against  the  empe- 
ror of  Brazil.  Perhaps  the  liberator  of  Colombia  and  Peru  pos* 
•esses  the  laudable  ambition  of  being  the  liberator  of  all  South 
America';  he  may  believe  that  the  new  governments  will  not  be 
safe  until  royalty  is  exterminated  from  the  new  world,  and  every 
part  of  the  American  continent  is  not  only  independent,  but 
FREE.  When  these  facts  are  considered,  it  cannot  appear  im- 
probable, that  this  rash  step  of  Don  Pedro,  should  bring  upon 
him  the  arms  of  all  the  southern  republics,  and  result  in  the  over- 
throw of  his  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  which 
shall  take  its  rank  in  the  family  of  nations,  in  the  southern  he- 
misphere. The  province  of  Paraguay  is  still  entirely  independ- 
ent, and  has  no  political  connexion  with  Buenos  Ayres,  or  any 
of  the  other  provinces  ;  it  has  taken  no  part  in  the  bloody  events 
of  the  revolution,  which  disgraced  and  devastated  the  confede- 
racy. Not  long  af\er,  Belgrano,  in  1810,  marched  against  the 
royalists  of  Paraguay,  and  was  defeated,  on  the  river  Tacuari, 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Assumption,  the  Paraguays  effect- 
ed a  revolution,  without  the  aid  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  de- 
posed Yelasco,  the  royal  governor,  and  established  a  govern- 
ment for  the  province,  but  refused  every  solicitation  to  unite 
with  the  confederacy.  There  were  at  first  two  parties,  one 
headed  by  Yedros,  who  had  commanded  the  troops  which  de- 
feated Belgrano,  and  the  other  by  doctor  Francia,  who  was 
educated  to  the  law,  and  possessed  a  great  reputation  for  wis- 
dom ;  and  to  avoid  civil  commotions,  the  people  appointed 
them  both  as  joint  governors.  Dr.  Francia,  however,  soon  found 
means  to  displace  his  colleague,  and  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  conferred  on  him  the  supreme  authority,  which  he  has 
ever  since  exercised.  He  is  styled  dictator,  and  has  for  years 
possessed  the  power  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  without  any  of 
the  appendages  or  expenses  of  royalty,  or  any  of  its  usual  means 
of  support.  He  has  no  nobility,  no  courtiers,  and  no  favourites, 
nor  does  he  make  use  of  ofRcial  patronage,  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining his  ascendancy.  His  government  is  a  mixture  of  patri- 
archal, and  military  authority ;  without  any  system  or  written 
laws.  He  exercises  nearly  all  the  functions  of  government 
himself,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  state,  as  a  father  does 
those  of  his  family.  The  only  civil  officers  he  employs,  are  a 
postmaster,  and  a  collector.  The  peculiarly  submissive,  and 
docile  character  of  the  Paraguays,  produced  by  the  Jesuits, 
which  still  remains,  contributes  to  the  support  of  this  singular 
ToL.  n.  19  2  E 
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gOTanment ;  yet  the  strength  of  it  is  undoubtedly  mflitaiy  pow- 
OTt  as  the  ^tctim  has  oigamzed  a  national  militia  of  6000  men, 
a  part  of  which  are  kept  constantly  in  service.  He  prohilMts 
die  fieedom  of  the  press,  and  excludes  all  foreigners  from  Paia- 
nay.  By  the  last  accounts  from  Buenos  Ayres  it  appears  that 
luvadavia»  long  secretary  of  state  and  of  foreign  affidrs^bad  been 
elected  president  of  the  confederacy,  in  a  pea^able  manner,  and 
had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  oflSice. 
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copper   mines   of  Coqumbo — disiricU — itHanda — SanHctg 
Valparaiso — government — poptdation^-^rmyy  naivy^-commeree 
~— exports* 

THE  republic  of  Chili  comprises  the  tract  of  country  that  ex- 
tends from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  westward,  to  the  Pacific, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  firom  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in 
latitude  25o  south,  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  latitude  54^ 
south,  according  to  some  authorities ;  but  according  to  Pazos,  it 
extends  no  further  south  than  the  gulf  of  Guajtecas,  in  latitude 
420.  Its  length  according  to  the  first  description,  would  be 
about  2000  miles :  according  to  the  last,  less  than  1200 ;  its 
average  breadth  is  estimated  at  about  140  miles.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  the  desert  of  Atacama ;  its  eastern,  the  Andes ;  its 
southern,  the  Patagonian  territoiy,  or  the  straits  of  Magellan;  and 
its  western,  the  Pacific. 

The  lofly  summits  of  the  Andes,which  traverse  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  skirt  the  whole  eastern  border  of  Chili, 
and  form  its  eastern  boundary.  The  highest  summits  in  this 
range  are  Manflos,  in  latitude  28o  45^ ;  the  Tupun^ato,  in  lat  8do 
24^ ;  the  Deseabezado,  in  lat.  36o ;  the  Blanguillo,  in  35o  4/ ; 
the  Langavi,  in  35©  24^ ;  the  Chilian,  in  36© ;  and  the  Coccaba^ 
do,  in  430  ;  some  of  these  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  There  are  fourteen  volcanoes,  which  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  eruption,  and  a  greater  number  ™t  awcharge 
smoke  only  at  intervals.  The  two  principal  pasMS  of  the  Andes 
lie  between  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  and  Chito,  those  of 
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Fatamda  and  Patos ;  the  fint  leads  from  the  dtf  of  Mendozay 
and  is  about  200  mikM  in  lenflUi ;  tiie  latter  leads  from  the  citjr 
of  San  Joan,  and  is  longer.  To  the  north  the  Andes  are  broad- 
Ofy  but  to  the  south  thej  are  said  to  subside  into  such  gentle 
slopes,  that  a  good  carriage  road  mi^t  be  made  across  thecoun- 
tiy  which  is  unsettled. 

WaUr$. — Like  Peru,  Chili  has  an  extensive  maritime  border 
on  the  Pacific,  and  is  much  better  accommodated  with  bajs 
and  haibours,  which  are  numerous  along  the  whole  coasL  The 
most  considerable  is  the  great  giilfof  6uajtecas,in  which  is  situat- 
ed the  Archipela;^  of  Uhiloe.  Few  countries  are  so  well  sup- 
plied with  rivers  as  ChilL  Lying  at  the  foot  of  Uie  Andes,  it  na- 
turally receives  the  waters  produced  by  the  melting  of  that  im- 
mense body  of  snow  which  annually  faUs  upon  those  mountains. 
There  are  more  than  100  rivers  of  considerable  size  which  run 
westward,  of  which  fifty-two  faU  directly  into  the  ocean.  The 
principal  of  these  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable  some  dis- 
tance mto  the  interior,  are  the  Huasco,  Lospontos,  Maypu,  Maule, 
Chilian,  Data,  Biobio,  Imperial,  and  Yaldiva. 

Surface^  aoUj  cUmatty  and  productions. — Tho  numerous  ridges 
by  which  the  surface  of  Chih  is  broken,  present  obstacles  to  the 
internal  communication,  but  such  as  are  no  where  insurmounta- 
ble. The  loose  composition  of  those  ridges  is  such  that  roads 
may  be  formed  along  their  sides  with  comparatively  little  labour ; 
and  when  made,  such  is  the  temperate  regularity  of  the  seasons, 
that  with  few  repairs,  they  may  be  preserved  for  ages.  But  the 
wide  desert,  and  the  lofty  CordUlera,  by  which  Chili  is  enclosed 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  presents  a  barrier, 
consisting  of  a  dreary  waste,  and  a  range  of  mountains  elevated 
in  such  ragged  masses,  and  reared  so  far  into  the  region  of  snow, 
that  it  is  only  passable  for  mules  by  some  few  narrow  passes, 
and  during  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  The  desert  of  Ataca- 
ma  may  be  said  to  commence  in  Chili,  almost  immediately  after 
crossing  the  Juncal  or  dry  river,  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  thence 
to  the  river  Salado,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles ;  thence  to  the  town  of  Atacama,  in  Upper 
Peru,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  by  the  way  of  the  coast, 
and  the  road  passes  wholly  over  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  where  the 
traveller  meets  no  living  thing,  either  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom  ;  and  losing  sight  of  every  other  guide,  his  way  is  often 
only  to  be  directed  by  the  bleached  bones  of  mules,  which  have 
perished  in  attempting  to  force  a  passage  over  that  terrible  waste. 
Instead  of  passing  this  dreary  region,  it  is  generally  thought  safer 
and  better  to  climb  the  steep  crags  of  the  mountains,  and  take 
the  road  leading  over  the  Andes  along  their  giddy  precipices, 
and  narrow  passes.     Travellers  and  post-riders  sometimes  cross 
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the  deserts  of  Atacama,  along  the  lower  and  more  level  road ;  hat 
few  or  no  traders  or  carriers  ever  venture  to  pass  that  waj;  nor  is 
it  presumed  anj  militaij  leader  would  lightly  be  induced  to  en* 
counter  its  difficulties  for  the  purpose  of  carr3ring  hostilities  along 
that  route  into  Chili.  The  desert  of  Atacama  maj  therefore  be 
considered  as  Sr  great  natural  barrier,  by  which  it  is  closed  on  that 
side  against  both  commercial  and  hostile  visiters. 

From  the  Andes  the  inclination  ia  so  great  that  all  the  rivers 
flow  with  the  rapidity  of  torrents,  and  are  therefore  not  naviga- 
ble. They  serve  to  irrigate  the  vallies,  and  render  them  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world.  The  climate  makes  this  method  of 
cultivation  absolutely  necessary — for  from  the  Salado  to  the  Ila- 
ta,  that  is  from  25  to  36o  of  south  latitude,  not  a  cloud  is  to  be 
seen  above  the  horizon  from  the  month  of  November  to  the 
month  of  May.  The  atmosphere,  during  this  period,  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  dews  are  scarcely  perceptible,  nor  is  the  heat  op- 
pressive. The  proximity  of  the  Andes  tempers  the  air,  and  the 
mercury  fluctuates  between  70  and  80o  of  Fahrenheit,  and  rarely 
rises  to  85  degrees.  Thunder  storms,  so  frequent  on  the  east 
of  the  Andes,  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Chili.  Winter  com- 
mences in  the  month  of  May ;  the  cold  is  mild,  and  the  rains 
gentle,  and  unattended  with  wind.  The  rains  of  the  winter  fer- 
tilize the  hills,  and  the  plains  which  cannot  be  irrigated  during  that 
season,  aflbrd  pasture  for  the  cattle.  The  spring  commences  in 
September,  and  the  face  of  nature,  in  Chili,  is  then  peculiarly 
beautiful.  The  hills  are  verdant  and  covered  with  innumerable 
flowering  shrubs,  and  tiie  plains  present  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of 
flowers.  The  abundance  of  water,  and  the  peculiarity  of  climate 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  raise  all  the  fruits  of  the  eajrth  in  great 
perfection.  The  wheat  which  is  cultivated  in  the  vallies,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  produce  seldom  less  than  forty  times 
the  seed ;  sometimes  ninety,  and  on  the  best  land,  even  one  hun- 
dred. Indian  com  is  likewise  cultivated,  and  produces  abun- 
dantly. Bariey  is  raised  in  great  quantities  for  the  use  of  horses 
and  mules,  which,  in  the  winter,  are  fed  on  this  gram  mixed  with 
chopped  straw,  as  in  Arabia  and  old  Spain ;  hemp  and  flax  grow 
luxuriantly.  Cotton  is  here  and  there  cultivated  for  domestic 
manufactures.  The  climate  and  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cul* 
ture  of  sugar,  but  the  inhabitants  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
procure  that  article  from  Peru  in  exchange  for  their  wheat,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  change  their  ancient  habits.  Only  a  single, 
sugar  plantation  is  cultivated.  Rice  likewise  would  grow  on  the 
low  lands,  but  it  is  also  brought  from  Peru. 

Sooth  of  the  river  Ilata,  the  climate  varies  ;  rains  are  frequent 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  are  attended  by  storms  of  wind. 
The  grape  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  these  districts,  and  the  wine  ta 
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better  tiian  where  th^  TiDejuds  are  irrigated ;  the  dive  grow* 
Ittzuriaotlj  throo^out  all  Chili,  and  the  oil  is  of  the  first  qualitjr* 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  Maule,  and  on  all  the  rivers  south  of  350 
IT'^  there  is  excellent  timber,  and  the  whole  country  abounds 
with  forests  of  a  thomv  minosa,  which  makes  good  charcoal,  and 
is  in  general  used  for  nieL  Mines  of  the  precious  metab  abound 
in  almost  every  part  of  Chih,  and  their  annual  produce,  in  pros- 
perous times,  has  been  estimated  at  3,00Q,P00  of  dollars.  In  the 
jpear  1825,  a  silver  mine  was  discovered  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
Coquimbo,  which  is  represented  to  be  of  the  most  extraordinary 
richness.  The  vein  is  about  forty  miles  in  extent,  and  the  me- 
tal is  said  to  merit  the  name  o(  native  nher ;  it  is  thought  not  to 
be  mineralized,  but  rather  mixed  with  quartz  and  feldspar.  Sil- 
ver to  the  value  of  half  a  milhon  of  dollars  is  said  to  have  been 
dug  from  this  mine  in  twenty  days,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one 
year,  its  produce  will  exceed  five  millions.  Besides  the  precious 
metals,  the  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo  actually  produced  during 
the  year,  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1818,  amidst  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,  41,000  quintals,  which  were  shipped  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, chiefly  of  the  United  States. 

The  copper  mines  are  principally  situated  near  the  coast,  and 
are  believed  to  be  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  copper,  there  has  also  been  shipped  from  Chili,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tin.  Of  these  two  metals,  the  annual 
production  may  be  estimated  at  about  500,000  dollars.  The 
mines  of  iron  and  quicksilver  are  very  abundant;  mines  of 
lead  are  also  numerous  and  rich,  but  almost  entirely  neglected ; 
antimony  and  fossil  salt  are  found  in  great  quantities ;  salt  springs 
abound  ;  sal-ammoniac  and  salt-petre  are  also  abundant. 

The  republic  of  Chili  is  divided  into  the  following  districts  or 
provinces,  viz:  Copii^a,  Guasco,  Coquimbo,Cusco,  Petorca,  Quil- 
lota,  Melipilla,  Santa  Rosa,  Rancagua,  Colchagua,  Curico,  Maule, 
Chilian,  Isla  de  Maule,  Canquenes,  Bata,  Puchacay,  Conception 
de  Chili,  and  Isla  de  la  Laxa.  The  country  occupied  by  the 
wariike  tribes  of  Araucana,  extends  from  the  river  Biobio,  in  lat 
aeo  50^  to  the  89th  degree  of  lat.,  and  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  divided  into  four  districts  or  provinces,  by  lines  run- 
ning from  north  to  south.  The  country  between  the  river  Totlmi 
and  the  southern  lK>undary  of  the  repubUc,  is  called  Huilli  May- 
pro.  There  are  82  islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  32  of 
which  are  inhabited  by  Indians  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 
The  largest  is  Chiloe,  180  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south* 
with  a  breadth  of  60  M  the  widest  place. 

The  city  of  Santiago  is  sitoated  in  the  district  of  Mdipilla,.  and 
^  founded  the  17th  of  February,  1514,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Yal* 
divia,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bfaypu,  in  88o  31^  sooth  kt 
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Santiago  contains  4O9OOO  inhabitants.  The  plain  on  which  the 
citj  stands^  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  certainly  to  the 
line ;  and  it  is  believed  quite  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama  north,  and 
south  to  the  straights  of  Magellan.  This  is  the  only  uniform  level 
in  Chili;  from  hence  to  the  coast  the  descent  is  rapid  and  broken 
by  irregular  mountains  and  vallies.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  city  rises  the  small  rocky  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  formerly  called 
the  mountain  of  Gudon.  These  insulated  hills  are  frequently  seen 
on  the  great  plain  of  ChilL  A  broad  road  extends  round  the  south 
side  of  the  town  Uke  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  and  separates  it  from 
the  suburbs,  which  are  extensive  and  well  built.  The  river  is 
broad  and  shallow,  and  in  summer  flows  in  several  channels. 
There  are  in  Santiago  eleven  convents,  seven  nunneries,  four 
parochial  churches,  three  hospitals,  an  university,  and  a  mint 

The  port  of  Valparaiso  is  situated  in  33o  1^  45^^  south  lat,  in 
the  district  of  Petorca.  The  town  extends  around  the  bay  from 
the  castle  of  Saint  Antonio,  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  is  separated 
from  Almindral,  a  suburb  of  Valparaiso,  by  a  low  beach  f  the 
houses  are  irregularly  scattered  over  the  sides  of  steep  hills, 
which  ri^e  abruptly  from  the  shore,  and  extend  along  the  ravines 
of  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Francisco,  and  Gomez,  the  ground  be- 
ing very  broken  and  rugged.  The  country  near  the  town  is  very 
barren,  and  all  the  supplies  are  drawn  from  Quillotta.  The  po- 
pulation of  Valparaiso,  including  the  Almindral,  does  not  exceed 
6500  souls.  Conception  is  the  third  city  of  Chili,  and  is  consi- 
dered the  metropolis  of  the  southern  part.  Takahwmoy  its  port, 
is  six  miles  distant,  and  has  a  fine  harbour.  Coqvimbo  and  Co^ 
pidpo  have  good  harbours.  Valdivia  has  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
coast ;  but  it  has  no  cultivated  country  around  it  to  give  it  im- 
portance. The  city  is  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  island  of  Jtean  Fernandez,  off  this  coast,  was  the  residence 
of  Alexander  Selkirk^  whose  story  gave  rise  to  the  romance  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Government  and  population, — Since  the  Uberation  of  Chili,  in 
1817,  an  independent  repubhcan  government  has  been  maintain- 
ed the  principal  part  of  the  time,  under  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
a  supreme  director.  A  congress  was  convened  in  1825,  which 
framed  a  constitution  for  the  republic,  which  now  forms  the  ba- 
sis of  the  government.  The  independence  of  this  country  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
population  of  C^U,  exclusive  of  the  independent  tribes  of  Indians, 
is  estimated  at  1,200,000  inhabitants,  most  of  which  are  north  of 
the  river  Biobio. 

Jtrmifj  navy^  and  commerce. — ^In  July,  1818,  the  regular  army 
of  Chili  amounted  to  8400  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  which  were 
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28,960;  aa  tnnj,  respectable  for  its  numbera  and  disctplmey  is 
still  maintained,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  well  known  services 
in  the  liberation  of  Peru.  A  formidable  navy  was  oiganized  in 
1818,  and  has  ever  since  been  efficiently  employed  in  aiding  the 
great  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Chili,  consist  of  gold,  siver,  copper,  tin,  wheat, 
flour,  hemp,  cordage,  hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  vicuna,  and  gua- 
naco  wool,  chinchilla  skins,  and  several  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  figs, 
raisins,  &c«  The  trade  of  Chili  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  &e 
United  States,  Enriand,  and  the  neighbouring  republics.  Chili 
may  be  considered  the  granary  of  South  America.  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  ChiU  is  important  and  increasing ; 
fipom  February,  1817,  to  July,  1818,  there  was  exported  to  Chdi, 
by  our  citizens,  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  1,375,000  dollan. 
Besides  the  direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Chili, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars,  the  opening  of  its 
ports,  which  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  its  independence, 
aflbrds  the  most  important  advantages  to  the  yurbale  fishery, 
pursued  in  front  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  which  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  American  ships  are  engaged  yeariy,  and  also  to  the  trade 
with  Uie  north  west  coast,  in  which  about  fifteen  vessels  from  the 
United  States  are  employed  annually.  Great  advantages  will 
likewise  accrue  to  the  trade,  which  our  citizens  pursue  of  coUect- 
ing  cargoes  of  seal  skins  and  Sandal  wood  on  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  carrying  them  to  China,  where  they  find  a 
ready  market,  and  the  avails  purchase  a  home  cargo  of  great 
value.  The  settlement  on  Colombia  river  will  ultimately  maintain 
an  important  trade  with  Chili,  which  will  afford  a  good  market  for 
ship,  and  other  timber,  with  which  that  country  a^wmds. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 

EitahUshmentofajurUa — disturbance  at  Santiago^-^ongress  eaU* 
ed — complaints  as  to  the  mode  of  election — measures  of  the  con^ 
gress — tt  is  overthroton  by  the  Carreras — their  administration 
— ChiH  invaded  from  Peru — events  of  the  icar — revolution  in  the 
government — treaty  concluded — dissensions  among  the  patriots 
— success  of  the  royalists — tJteir  authority  re-established- — expt' 
dition  of  San  J[Iartin — victory  at  Chacabaco — emancipcUion  of 
the  country — 0*Higgins  appointed  director — expedition  from 
Peru — defeat  of  the  patriots — victory  of  J[Iaypu — its  effects-^ 
squadron. under  lord  Cochrane — expedition  to  Peru — war  unth 
the  *Araucanian  Indians  and  Benevides — piracies  of  Benevidea 
— resignation  of  O^Higgins — establishment  of  a  new  govern^ 
ment — genercd  Freyre  chosen  director — Chili  affords  further 
succour  to  Peru — its  fleet  blockades  Callao — its  exploitsh—expe^ 
dition  to  Chiloe — state  of  the  country-— conclusion. 

THE  first  revolutionary  movement  in  Chili  occurred  in  San- 
tiago, where  the  inhabitants,  in  July,  1810,  compelled  the  cap- 
tain-general to  resign,  and  count  de  la  Conquista  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  who  favoured  a  revolution.  He  called  together 
the  most  respectable  land-holders,  in  September,  1810,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  of 
Spain,  and  to  decide  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  The 
result  was  the  creation  of  a  junta,  of  which  the  count  de  la  Con* 
quista  was  president  The  junta  determined  on  assembling  a 
congress,  and  prescribed  regulations  for  the  choice  of  represen- 
tatives. The  election  in  Santiago  took  place  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1811,  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  under  Don  J.  Figue- 
roa,  was  stationed  in  the  square  of  the  consulado  to  preserve  or- 
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der.  This  officer,  although  a  Spaniard,  had  declared  in  fiiyour  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  in  the  emploj  of  the  junta;  jet,  neyerthe- 
kse,  he  had  formed  a  Auction  against  it,  and  availed  hiinself  of  his 
situation,  and  of  the  occasion  to  attempt  to  crush  the  revolution. 
A  skirmish  ensued  between  the  troops  that  adhered  to  Figueroa, 
and  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  junta,  in  which  fifly  or  sixtj 
men  were  killed.  The  result  was  favourable  to  the  popular 
cause,  and  the  leading  conspirators  were  seized  and  banbhed,  ex- 
cept Figueroa,  who  was  executed.  After  this  the  royal  audien- 
da  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  vested  in  a  new  tribunal. 

The  election  of  deputies  to  the  congress  was  made  according 
to  the  regulation  of  the  junta,  which  prescribed  the  number  for 
each  municipaUty,  but  not  according  to  the  population.  There 
was  consequently  little  equality  in  the  representation  of  difierent 
towns,  which  occasioned  complaints  and  remonstrances.  The 
three  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Carrera,  sons  of  a  wealthy  land- 
holder in  Santiago,  joined  in  the  clamours,  and  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  disaffected,  of  which  the  tnilitary  of  that  city  form- 
ed a  part.  The  congress  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
formation in  the  representation,  which  being  made,  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  the  congress  resumed  its  session.  It  passed  a 
decree  declaring  that  all  Spaniards  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
new  order  of  things,  should  leave  the  country  within  six  months, 
in  which  period  they  might  dispose  of  their  property  and  remove 
with  all  their  effects.  The  congress  also  enacted  many  salutary 
laws  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  system ;  the  cu- 
rates were  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  not  by  their  pa- 
rishioners ;  the  children  of  slaves  bom  in  future  were  declared 
free,  and  the  restrictions  were  removed  from  commerce ;  the  an- 
cient law  by  which  government  disposed  of  places  in  the  munici- 
palities, was  abrogated,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  members  of 
the  municipalities  should  be  elected  annually ;  many  useless  offi- 
ces were  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  others  reduced.  A  manu- 
factory of  fire-arms,  and  a  military  school,  called  arttUeria  prac* 
lica,  were  established,  and  the  powers  of  the  junta  prescribed. 

Notwithstanding  these  revolutionary  measures,  Abascal,  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  remained  on  apparent  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  new  government 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  first  attempt,  the  Carreras 
formed  a  plan  for  effecting  a  revolution,  and  placing  themselves 
at  the  head  of  that  government.  And  their  connexion  with  the 
army,  one  being  major  in  the  grenadiers,  and  another  captain  in 
the  artillery,  facilitated  the  success  of  theu*  enterprise.  Having 
acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  troops,  and  placing  themselves 
at  their  head,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1811,  they  compelled 
congress  to  depose  the  junta,  and  appoint  three  new  members,  of 
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whom  J.  M.  Garrera  was  one*  This  junta,  the  ofispring  of  vio* 
lence  and  usurpation,  immediately  attempted  to  render  itself  ab- 
solute ;  a  new  regiment  of  cavalry  was  formed,  and  J.  M.  Carre- 
ra  placed  at  its  head ;  and  having  strengthened  themselves  suffi- 
ciently, on  the  2d  of  December  they  dissolved  the  congress.  The 
junta  now  ruled  without  control,  relying  for  its  support  entirely 
on  the  mihtary,  who  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  Carreras. 

The  administration  of  the  Carreras  occasioned  opposition  and 
disaffection,  which  surrounded  them  with  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
one  conspiracy  against  them  was  formed  after  another,  four  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  suppressing.  At  length,  to  increase 
their  embarrassments,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  J. 
M.  Carrera  withdrew  from  the  government ;  but  a  reconciliation 
having  been  effected,  he  resumed  his  former  situation  in  October, 
1812. 

These  dissensions  and  disorders  in  Chili  induced  the  viceroy 
of  Lima  to  send  an  expedition  against  that  country,  under  gene- 
ral Pareja,  which  early  in  the  year  1813,  attacked  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  post  of  Talcahuano  without  resistance.  From  this 
place  he  advanced  to  La  Conception,  where  the  garrison  declared 
in  his  favour,  which  increased  his  force  to  4000  men.  He  march- 
ed towards  the  river  Maule. 

To  oppose  Pareja,  J.  M.  Carrera,  leaving  his  brother,  Juan 
Jose,  in  his  place  in  tlie  government,  marched  at  the  head  of 
6000  men,  and  approached  the  royal  army.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  April,  1313,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  surprise 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  encampment.  This  attack  was 
successful,  but  not  without  great  loss  to  the  patriots.  It  however 
induced  Pareja  to  retire  to  Chilian,  where  he  erected  fortifica- 
tions for  his  security ;  and  the  garrisons  which  he  had  lefl  at  Tal- 
cahuano and  La  Conception,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  but 
their  commanders  escaped  to  Peru. 

To  free  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  Carreras,  the  junta 
sent  Juan  Jose  Csurera  to  the  army,  and  filled  his  place,  so  that 
it  now  consisted  of  J.  A.  Perez,  A.  Eyzaguirre,  and  M.  Infante. 
They  removed  to  the  town  of  Talca,  near  the  seat  of  war,  the  bet- 
ter to  direct  its  operations  and  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  J.  M.  Carrera  continued  to  command  the  army,  and  go- 
verned without  restraint  over  the  country  where  his  troops  were 
stationed  ;  at  length  his  conduct  and  the  devastations  of  his  army 
so  exasperated  the  people  throughout  the  intendancy  of  La  Con- 
ception, that  they  declared  for  the  royalists.  It  was  deemed  ne- 
cessaiy  to  remove  from  the  command  of  the  army  a  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  people.  Carrera  was  ac- 
eordingly  displaced  by  the  junta,  and  colonel  O'Higgins  appointed 
to  flucoeied  himi  and  colooel  M'Eennai  second  in  commandi  on 
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die  24th  of  November,  1813.  Caireia  refused  to  relinquish  the 
command,  but  being  abandoned  by  the  army,  he  was  compelled 
to  yield,  and  on  his  way  to  Santiago,  with  his  brother  Luis,  both 
were  taken  by  a  party  of  royalists,  and  conducted  to  Chilian. 

For  neariy  a  year  the  Spanish  forces  remained  at  Chilian,  and 
no  important  military  operations  took  place.  On  the  death  of 
their  commander,  Pereja,  general  Gainza  arrived  from  Lima 
with  re'-enforcements,  and  took  the  command.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  1814,  Gainza  attacked  M'Eenna  with  one  division  of 
the  Chilian  army,  encamped  at  £1  Membrillal,  twelve  miles  from 
Chilian,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  the  next  day  O'Higgins, 
who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  M'Kenna,  engaged  the  royal  army 
with  success,  and  it  suffered  severely.  Not  discouraged  by  these 
checks,  Gainza  resolved  to  march  against  Santiago,  which  was 
in  a  defenceless  condition ;  and  advancing  rapidly,  the  royalists 
crossed  the  Maule,  and  O'Higgins  pursuing  them,  encamped  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  die  night  O'Higgins  crossed 
the  river  with  his  army  without  destroying  his  encampment,  by 
which  movement  Gainza  was  completely  deceived ;  being  so  sur* 
prised  in  the  morning  at  seeing  an  army  before  him,  and  an  en* 
campment  in  his  rear,  which  he  supposed  filled  with  troops, 
he  abandoned  his  plan  and  retired  to  the  town  of  Taloa,  which  he 
had  taken  a  few  days  before.  O'Higgin^  opened  a  communica^ 
tion  with  Santiago,  and  cut  off  that  of  the  enemy  with  Chilian. 

The  fall  of  Talca  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and 
courage  in  the  junta,  who  led  the  town  several  days  before  the 
i4>proach  of  the  enemy,  and  took  off  a  part  of  the  garrison  for  their 
own  security.  This  occasioned  a  revolution ;  the  junta  was  de* 
posed,  and  the  government  entrusted  to  Don  F.  Lastra,  governor 
of  Valparaiso,  who  was  styled  supreme  director.  At  ti^s  time, 
propositions  for  an  accommodation  were  received  from  the  vice- 
roy of  Lima,  brought  by  captain  Hillyar  of  the  British  frigate 
Phoebe,  which  induced  Lastra  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Santiago,  which  decided  that  the  director  should 
propose  terms  of  capitulation  to  general  Gainza.  The  result  was 
a  capitulation,  on  the  5th  of  May,  whereby  Gainza  and  his  troops 
were  to  re-embark  for  Lima  within  two  months,  and  to  leave  the 
places  he  then  occupied,  in  the  same  state  of  military  defence  as 
he  had  found  them.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  viceroy 
should  acknowledge  the  government  of  Chili,  and  all  the  changes 
which  had  been  made,  and  that  Chili  should  send  a  certain  num- 
ber of  deputies  to  the  cortes  of  Spain,  as  members  of  that  body. 
Two  colonels  were  delivered  by  each  party  as  hostages,  and  peace 
was  restored  for  a  season.  The  only  object  of  the  Spanidi 
^^^&,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  time  and  save  dwir 
^nny*  as  Gainaa,  under  various  pretences,  rafoaed  to  fulfil  tfae'ar* 
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tides  of  the  treaty,  and  by  this  base  expedient  preserved  his  army 
until  general  Osorio  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Lima. 

The  two  Carreras,  having  escaped  from  Chilian^  on  the  23d  of 
August  1814  succeeded  in  deposing  Lastra,  and  re-established 
the  junta.  This  revolution,  effected  by  force  and  corruption,  ex. 
cited  much  indignation  with  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago,  At 
their  desire,  O'Higgins  marched  with  his  troops  towards  the  capi« 
tal.  Just  as  these  troops  and  those  of  Carrera,  brethren  in  the 
same  cause,  were  about  to  shed  each  other's  blood,  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  viceroy  of  Lima  disapproved  the  capitulation. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  O'Higgins  submitted  to  the 
junta.  Leaving  O'Higgins  at  the  head  of  the  army,  Carrera  re- 
turned to  Santiago.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  forces  under  Osorio 
approached.  O'Higgins  was  unable  to  resist  them ;  great  con- 
sternation prevailed  throughout  Chili.  More  than  two  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  Carrera  with  600  of  his  troops,  fled 
from  the  country.  Osorio  toc4c  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  all  the 
principal  towns,  without  opposition,  and  at  the  end  of  October, 
1814,  the  Spanish  authority  was  completely  re-established 
throughout  Chili.  The  inhabitants  became  the  victims  of  royal 
vengeance ;  arrests,  imprisonments,  punishments,  and  banish- 
ments  followed,  filling  the  country  with  terror,  sufiTering,  and  hor- 
ror. More  than  one  hundred  patriots  were  exiled  to  the  desert 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  380  miles  from  the  coast. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  royalists  maintained  their  power 
in  Chili,  smd  governed  with  the  greatest  rigor.  At  length  the 
people,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  found  a  deliverer  raised  up  to 
free  them  from  bondage.  This  was  General  San  Martin,  gov- 
ernor of  the  neighboring  province  of  Cuyo ;  who  conceived  the 
noble  design  of  emancipating  Chili.  After  a  year  spent  in  pre- 
parations, in  January,  1817  he  commenced  his  march  across  the 
Andes.  Afler  the  most  incredible  exertions,  in  passing  over  fro- 
zen summits,  and  through  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles,  he  at 
length  reached  the  enemy.  An  attack  was  immediately  com- 
menced, the  royalists  put  to  flight,  and  the  country  emancipated. 
San  Martin  was  appointed  Supreme  Director  of  Chili,  but  he  de- 
clined the  ofiice,  and  it  was  conferred  on  O'Higgins. 

San  Martin  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  concert  measures  for 
an  expedition  into  Peru.  Great  exertions  to  fit  out  this  expedition 
were  made  both  by  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili.  The  viceroy,  alarm- 
ed at  these  preparations,  resolved  to  decide  the  fate  of  Peru  in  Chili. 
Osorio,  with  5,000  men,  landed  at  Talcahuano,  and  marched  for  the 
capital.  Before  he  could  reach  it,  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins 
had  united  their  forces,  and  attacked  him.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment they  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire.    But  in  a  few 
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